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□ SOME HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NATION’S 
GEOGRAPHY AND SOME OF ITS 
INFLUENCES ON OUR HISTORY 


There is a kind of rhythm in America’s topog- 
raphy, and wide variety m its geography as a 
whole. Going from east to west, here, very 
roughl}, is the rhythm of the topography of the 
United States, excluding Hawaii and Alaska: 

• A narrow stretch of lowland plain (the At- 
lantic Coastal Plain) 

• Some fairly long but not very high nor very 
broad ranges of mountains (the Appalachians) 

• A very broad stretch of plain (including the 
Mississippi Valley and the higher and drier 
Creat Plains) 

• Some very long, very broad, and very high 
ranges of mountains (the Rockies) 

• A very narrow stretch of lowland plain to the 
Pacific Ocean (the Pacific Coastal Plain) 

The Appalachian system stretches south from 
Nova Scotia in Canada to Georgia and Alabama. 
Its ranges have Such colorful names as the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont, the Adirondacks and Catskills 
of New York, the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia, and the Great Smokies on the boundary 
of North Carolina and Tennessee. 

The Rockies, a thousand or so miles wide in 
Western continental United States, are part of a 
mountain system that extends all the way from 
Alaska to South America, where its ranges are 
called the Andes. Ranges in the United States 
that are popularly considered part of the Rockies 
are the Cascade, Sierra Nevada, and Pacific 
Coast Ranges. 

Suppose that those who settled our Thirteen 
Colonies had been Asians, not Europeans, and 
had settled on the Pacific, not the Atlantic, 
coast. Because of the smooth Pacific coast line, 
they would have found few good harbors It 
would have been difficult for them to migrate 
eastward, for the mountains come too close to 
the shore, and the high waterfalls and swift 
rapids make too few rivers running eastward 
navigable Two such navigable rivers, however, 
are the Columbia, between the present states 
of Washington and Oregon, and the Sacramento 
in California. Those immigrants who might have 
been able to cross the mountains would have 
laced still another obstacle: the high and dry 
Great Plains. 


On the other hand, the European settlers on 
the Atlantic coast were much closer to their 
homeland than most Asians settling on the Pacific 
coast would have been. This meant that the set- 
tlers from Europe could get supplies and pro- 
tection from home, and ship products home, 
much more easily. The irregular Atlantic coast 
line is made up of many inlets and bays, forming 
fine sheltered harbors. One reason why many 
small colonies — rather than one or two large 
colonies — were settled on or near the Atlantic 
coast was the natural water boundary that such 
inlets and bays gave many settlements. Many 
such an inlet was also the mouth of a river. Ex- 
amples of big cities that eventually developed 
on such rivers are Boston on the Charles; New 
York on the Hudson; Philadelphia at the junc- 
tion of the Delaware and the Schuylkill; Pitts- 
burgh, where the Monongahela and the Alle- 
gheny join to form the Ohio; Baltimore on 
Chesapeake Bay, not far from the mouth of the 
Susquehanna; Savannah on the Savannah; and 
Charleston, into whose harbor the Ashley and 
the Cooper flow. The many navigable rivers en- 
abled frontiersmen to ship goods, especially furs, 
from the interior to sea coast cities. This was 
especially important in an age when land trans- 
portation was very bad. The swiftly running 
nvers also in time provided water power for 
manufacturing. 

In many ways the Appalachian Mountains 
were a blessing to the colonists They were far 
enough from the ocean, especially in the South, 
so that there was sufficient level land for Culti- 
vation. They were high enough to keep the colo- 
nists settled in the East until they Had built up 
permanent settlements. Yet they were not so 
high as to prevent colonists from migrating west- 
ward when the time was ripe. Moreover, there 
were fairly convenient passageways west, such 
as the Hudson and Mohawk Valleys in New 
York leading to the Great Lakes, and the Cum- 
berland Gap in the mountains dividing what are 
today the states of Virginia, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. 

The .Mississippi River Valley stretches roughly 
1,000 miles from the Creat Lakes in the North 
to the Gulf of Mexico in the South. Here there 
are no geographic barriers to keep people 
hemmed in in small communities, as on the 
Atlantic coast. But there are long, navigable 
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roughly, is the rhythm of the topography of the 
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York leading to the Great Lakes, and the Cum- 
berland Gap in the mountains dividing what are 
today the states of Virginia, Kentucky, and Ten- 
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hemmed in in small communities, as on the 
Atlantic coast. But there are long, navigable 
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A Neiv World Gives the People 
Of the Old World New Hope 


Why More Far-off Explorations Began About 1500 Than Earlier 

• A Gradual Change Takes Place in the Thinking of More People, Especially 
After the Crusades • More People Exchange Ideas as Towns and Cities Crow m 
Europe . Curiosity Is Encouraged by the Renaissance and Scientific Revolution 

• European Businessmen, Determined to Smash a Monopoly Inspire Explorations 

• Co-operation of Businessmen with Kings Encourages Explorations 


Explorers Seeking New Routes to East Find New World in West 

• Portugal and Spain Pioneer in Exploration . French Dutch, and Swedes Chal- 
lenge Spain’s Monopoly . England Deals Staggering Blows to Spam is Monopoly 

• Spain Is Weakened During the Reign of England s Queen Elizabeth I • Shifts 
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Spain, France, and Holland Influence the New World 

. Spain Makes Many Contributions, But Permits Few 

Makes Contributions, But Permits Few Freedoms . The Dutch West India Com- 
pany Rules New Netherland with an Iron Hand 


For thousands of years, people the 
"orld over longed to come to America But 
until some 500 years ago, there was no place 
called America. The “America” people 
yearned for was any land where any man 
and his family would have enough to eat and 
a home to call their own. They yearned for 
a land where ability and hard work would 
advance a man, rather than privilege based 
upon noble birth, great vv ealth, or high mili- 


tary position. In short, to many, the idea of 
“America" was that of any land where any 
man would have a chance to become a some- 
body, instead of a nobody. 

A glorious opportunity to fulfill such hopes 
bloomed when America was discovered, the 
Thirteen Colonies were settled, and the 
United States began to take shape. This op- 
portunity is sometimes called The American 
Dream. America itself has been called mans 



Last Best Hope and, also, The Great Experi- 
ment. 

To understand the importance of the 
Great Experiment, one must understand cer- 
tain conditions that existed in the Old World. 

In the Old World, most people for thou- 
sands of years had been nobodies. They had 
lived in poverty, had had almost nothing to 
say in their government, and could almost 
never rise above the class into which they 
had been born. Take, for example, the situa- 
tion in Europe in the Middle Ages (from 
about 500 a.d. to about Columbus’ time). 
Most people lived in separate, fairly self- 
sufficient communities called manors, each 
of which was ruled by a lord. Usually one 
lord received his land from a more powerful 
lord upon contracting to render him military 
and other services. Such a system of land- 
holding is called feudalism. 

Most of the people living on the manor 
were farmers called serfs. Serfs were bound 
to the land. Even if the land changed hands, 
they remained on it. To get married, or even 
to leave the manor temporarily, a serf had to 
get his lord’s permission. Not only did the 
serf have few freedoms, but his lord might 
make numerous demands on him. The field 
he farmed from dawn to dusk was often the 
battleground for the frequent wars between 
lords. In any case, there was little chance of 
his putting anything away for a rainy day 
since most of the crop he raised had to be 
turned over to the lord. His drably dressed 
family shared their dark and dingy one-room 
hut with domestic animals. Under feudalism, 
the serf s position, as well as that of people 
in other social classes, was generally fixed. 

However, all was not bleak for the serf. 
From the Christian church he received spir- 
itual guidance and solace. Sometimes a 
bright serf might win a scholarship to a 
church school. From a material point of 
view, the serf could not be evicted and he 
received protection from his lord in a period 
when kings were weak. Yet, everything con- 
sidered, his life was so hard that it was usu- 
ally quite short. 

By Columbus’ time, feudalism had de- 


clined, or even disappeared, in many parts 
of Western Europe. Much progress was be- 
ing made in many fields, as we shall soon 
see. In fact, in England, some seeds of de- 
mocracy had already been planted. But con- 
ditions for most people continued to be bad. 
Poverty was widespread; class distinctions 
were rigid; freedoms were few. Wars within 
countries and between countries made life 
miserable for many. With such an unhappy 
background, many who settled even very 
early in opportunity-rich America had the 
feeling that their new land really was mans 
“Best Hope.” This feeling has been expressed 
throughout American history in many differ- 
ent ways by many statesmen, businessmen, 
writers, Americans in general, and even 
citizens of other countries. The poet Long- 
fellow expressed it thus: 

Humanity with all its fears 

With all its hopes of future years 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 1 

Except for the Indians already here and 
the Negroes brought here from Africa, prac- 
tically all the colonists were of European 
origin. They brought with them their Eu- 
ropean heritage— languages, religions, skills, 
‘and so on, much of which Europe had ac- 
quired from earlier civilizations. Thus the 
dreamers of the American Dream built 
American civilization upon a foundation of 
European civilization and of other civiliza- 
tions that had preceded it. 

In every corner of the earth today, many 
peoples are trying to realize for their own 
lands a kind of American Dream. American 
technical advice, financial aid, and demo 
cratic ideals are playing an important p arf 
in helping them to do so. These nations, 1'^ 
the United States, have faced, and con- 
tinue to face, many obstacles and threats-" 
both internal and external— to their achieve- 
ment of a better life. Their dreams, like the 
American Dream, are goals for which human 

1 -o^‘S„ e R wS ng of lhe ship ” by Henry 
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beings are perpetually soiling. Americans 
undoubtedly have come closer to realizing 
their dream than any other people. But that 
dream still beckons. As the American novel- 
ist Thomas Wolfe put it in the 1930s: 

1 think the true discovery of America is 
before us. 1 think the true fulfillment of 
our spirit, of our people, of our mighty 
and immortal land is yet to come. 1 think 
the true discovery of our own democracy 
is still before us. And 1 think that all these 
things are as certain as the morning, as 
inevitable as noon. I think I speak for 
most men living when I say that our 
America is Here, is Now, and beckons on 
before us, and that this glorious assur- 
ance is not only our living hope, but our 
dream.to be accomplished.* 


1 From You Can’t Co Home Main by Thomas 
Wolfe. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Why More Far-off Explorations 
Began About 1500 Than Earlier 

About the year 1000, the Viking Leif Erics- 
son explored the Northeastern coast of 
North America. Beginning in 1492, Colum- 
bus also explored parts of America. Colum- 
bus’ voyages were followed by those of 
many other explorers; Ericsson s voyage was 
not. What developments between about 1000 
and about 1500 help to explain this fact? 
Following are several major developments 
of many that could be stressed. 

A Gradual Change Takes Place in the 
Thinking of More and More People. Most 
persons on a medieval manor probably 
never traveled more than a few miles from 
home in their whole lives. Trying to pro- 
duce most of what they needed themselves, 
they depended little on trade with others. 
Isolated as they were, they had little oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas with others. Be- 
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ginning in 1095, something happened that 
gradually made more and more people liv- 
ing on the manor much more curious about 
the outside world. In that year, the Christ- 
ians of Western Europe began a series of 
armed pilgrimages, called Crusades. A main 
purpose of the Crusades was to recover the 
Holy Land (Palestine) from the Moslems, 
who were followers of the seventh-century 
religious leader Mohammed. 

Crusaders Discover That the East Has 
Much to Offer the West. The Crusaders 
failed to recover the Holy Land. But on the 
Crusades they discovered that the East 
boasted great civilizations from which they 
could learn much. They marveled at the 
magnificence of the Moslem cities and of 
such Christian cities as Constantinople, 
capital of the Byzantine Empire. Eastern 
products, such as perfume, opium, and 
spices, seemed highly desirable to them. The 
perfume they especially craved in an age 
when few Europeans bathed. The opium 
they sought to relieve pain in an age when 
European doctors knew little about medi- 
cine. And for preserving foods, spices 
seemed indispensable. 

The Crusaders were similarly dazzled by 
such Oriental products as damask silk and 
velvet, rugs and tapestries, rubies and emer- 
alds such rare fruits as lemons and peaches, 
and line steel swords and handsome leather 
goods. Some of these were products of the 
Moslems in the Middle East, others were 
brought in by Moslems from the Far East 
Even in ancient times, some such goods had 
trickled into Europe from the Orient But 
during and after the Crusades, they became 
tamihar to more and more Europeans. And 
increasing numbers of Europeans wanted to 
know more about Moslem and Byzantine 
achievements in philosophy, art, medicine 
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More and More People Exchange Idem 
s Towns and Cities Grow in Europe. The 
th'rst of Europeans for Eastern luxurie. 
pepped up trade between East and West 

Of townTm tradC enCOU ™8 c d the growtf 
- and cities in Europe. Many serf; 
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escaped from the monotony of the manor 
to the excitement of such towns and cities. 
There they were able to exchange ideas with 
people from different places with different 
ideas and working at different occupations. 
There a bright former serf might even attend 
a university, for there was a revival of learn- 
ing in the period following the Crusades that 
resulted in the founding of several uni- 
versities. Students there often studied, 
among other subjects, mapmaking, naviga- 
tion, and astronomy. Armed with such 
knowledge, many dreamed of setting sail 
for far-off places. In these towns and cities, 
the business class, which had been prac- 
tically nonexistent before the Crusades, be- 
gan to grow in numbers and importance. 
Not only did these merchants exchange 
goods with traders in distant lands, but 
ideas as well. 

A Spirit of Curiosity Is Encouraged by 
the Renaissance and a Scientific Revolution. 
The European cities that became most 
prosperous in the late Middle Ages were 
the Italian city-states, such as Venice, Genoa, 
and Florence. Their prosperity gave their 
merchants leisure to cultivate their minds, 
and money to support culture. This is an 
important reason why, in such city-states, 
there occurred, from the fourteenth to die 
seventeenth century, a glorious revival of 
enthusiasm for the culture of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. This revival, called the 
Renaissance (French for “rebirth”) spread 
throughout Europe. During the early Mid- 
dle Ages, it had been taught and believed 
by many that bodily comfort here on earth 
was relatively unimportant. The Renaissance 
attitude, like that of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, was that life on earth should be 
a j°y- Like these ancient peoples, Renais- 
sance men had great curiosity about the 
wonders of the world all about them. It was 
natural that such men would be curious 
about the world’s geography and want to 
embark on explorations, rather than con- 
centrate their hopes on the hereafter. 

In the early Middle Ages, learned men 
elieved that such ancient scientists as Aris- 
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totle had recorded the correct answers to 
most scientific problems. But in the late 
Middle Ages, some scientists began to ques- 
tion this blind acceptance of ancient author- 
ity. They stressed instead the need for 
observing, investigating, testing, and experi- 
menting, before accepting any theories. In 
short, a Scientific Revolution began. The 
application of a scientific spirit resulted in 
many discoveries and inventions. Gradually, 
many nonscientists adopted a similar scien- 
tific spirit, which encouraged them to experi- 
ment with new ideas in painting, music, 
literature, education, and business, among 
other fields 

About 1430, printing with movable type 
came into use in Europe. This development 
further stimulated the spirit of curiosity. 
Now that many books could be printed more 
cheaply, more people could learn the ideas 
of others. Thus many more people could 
learn about the explorations of such men as 
Columbus than ever learned about Leif 
Ericssons voyage 500 years earlier. 

Like the thinking of many men of the 
Renaissance period, the thinking of sailors 
had also changed. Previously, many had 
been afraid to sail far from shore because 
usually their ships were frail and their maps 
and navigational instruments far from accu- 
rate. But they gained confidence when 
larger ships were built with more sails and 
with rudders for steering, and when better 
maps became available. They gained con- 
fidence, too, when such navigational instru- 
ments — new to Europe — as the compass and 
the astrolabe came into use. The astrolabe 
helped sailors determine their latitude Guns 
and gunpowder also were developed m Eu- 
rope in the late Middle Ages. Possessing 
these munitions gave explorers greater cour- 
age in their voyages. 

Thus the Crusades, the growth of towns 
and cities, the Renaissance, and a Scientific 
Revolution encouraged a gradual change in 
the thinking of more and more people. 

The Determination of European Business- 
men to Smash a Monopoly Inspires Explora- 
tions. When Marco Polo of Venice and 


others returned from China in the late 
thirteenth century, they dazzled Europe 
with their tales of its riches. In the slowly 
growing towns and cities at this time, some 
European businessmen had grown fairly 
wealthy. They were eager to increase their 
wealth by trading in Chinas riches, so much 
desired in Europe. But the trade in Chinas 
silks, tea, jewels, chinaware, and fine handi- 
crafts was monopolized by Moslem Turks 
and merchants in the Italian city-states. So 
was the trade in spices, drugs, and perfumes 
from other Far Eastern areas Europeans who 
imported Eastern luxuries had to pay high 
prices because of high transportation rates, 
tolls, and tariffs. Much of this revenue went 
to the Moslem and Italian monopolists. And 
the high prices drained off to the East much 
of Europe’s gold and silver. 

Sometimes goods never reached their 
destination. Bandits would attack caravans 
crossing Asia to eastern Mediterranean Mos- 
lem cities. Pirates would attack Italian ships 
that picked up goods at the Moslem cities 
for transportation to Europe. 

Why should we obtain Eastern products 
by way of the Mediterranean through Mos- 
lem and Italian middlemen? Why should 
we not find a direct, all-water route to 
India, China, and the Spice Islands? 1 Such 
were the questions asked by businessmen in 
the then infant nations of Portugal, Spain, 
France, and England. The desire to find a 
direct, all-water route to the Far East was 
the main motive of European explorers in 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 

The Co-operation of European Business- 
men with Kings Encourages Explorations. 
Under feudalism, individual lords living on 
their isolated manors had neither the money 
nor the power to outfit expeditions to explore 
new lands. Only w hen kings, in the late Mid- 
dle Ages, were able to build unified na- 
tional states such as Portugal, Spain, France, 
and England were sufficient power and 


The Spice Islands, were for a long time the Nether- 
lands East Indies Now they are the Republic of 
Indonesia. 
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money available. These kings increased their 
power by destroying feudal lords or winning 
their allegiance. 

In striving toward their goal of weakening 
feudalism and strengthening their national 
states, these kings secured the support of 
businessmen. Businessmen preferred a strong 
national state under a strong king to feudal- 
ism. Under feudalism, it was difficult to 
conduct business because each manor had 
its own laws, taxes, and tolls, and feudal 
lords constantly waged war. Strong kings 
might build national roads, strong armies to 
protect merchants from bandits, and strong 
navies to protect them from pirates. 

Kings could not have hired and equipped 
such armies and navies without the money 
contributed by businessmen. With the mili- 
tary protection thus afforded, kings were no 
longer dependent upon the military service 
of feudal lords and knights. This alliance 
between kings and businessmen made pos- 
sible many explorations and discoveries. By 
having their flags planted in foreign lands, 
kings hoped to add to their personal glory, 
spread their religions, and obtain gold, silver, 
and other treasures. Businessmen hoped 
that such explorations and discoveries 
would yield valuable raw materials and in- 
creased markets. 


Explorers Seeking New Routes 
To the East Find and Explore 
A New World in the West 


Sponsored by kings, businessmen, or both, 
many would-be heroes from various Eu- 
ropean countries sailed forth to seek an 
all-water route to the Far East. They sailed 
uncharted seas in arctic and tropical waters, 
scaled mountains, hacked their way through 
thick forests, waded through swamps, and 
engaged in fierce battles with natives and 
competitors. Many never saw their homes 
again. 


Many of these men were tough and evei 
cruel. But many were also courageous, in 
spiring leaders who, in their search for ai 


all-water route to the East, made valuable 
explorations and discoveries. 

The Pioneering Portuguese Find a New 
Route to the East. Every so often in the 
fifteenth century, ships would leave Por- 
tuguese ports and sail fearfully down the 
west coast of Africa. After traveling a 
fairly short distance, they would fearfully 
turn back. However, each successive ex- 
pedition would go a little farther. In time, 
Portuguese seamen explored not only the 
west coast of Africa but also the Azores and 
the Madeira Islands in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Gradually, the Portuguese began to lose 
their unfounded fears of sea monsters and 
boiling hot tropical waters. Knowledge tends 
to reduce superstition and fears and Portu- 
guese seamen gained knowledge in a school 
for navigators set up by Prince Henry of 
Portugal. 

Prince Henry hoped to convert heathen 
Africans to Christianity, to battle the Mos- 
lems in Africa, and to obtain gold, ivory, 
and Negro slaves. Gaining ports on the west 
coast of Africa, he thought, would help him 
achieve his goals. He also hoped to find a 
new route to the Far East around Africa. 

After the death of this father of maritime 
exploration in 1460, the process of inching 
down the long coast of Africa continued. In 
1487, Bartholomew Diaz sailed around the 
southern tip of Africa, but then turned back 
to Portugal. In 1498, Vasco da Gama sailed 
beyond this point, up Africa’s east coast, and 
across the Indian Ocean to India. He re- 
turned home a hero with a cargo of pre- 
cious gems and spices worth sixty times the 
cost of his expedition. He had found a new 
route to the profitable trade of the East. 

The Portuguese expeditions that followed 
Da Gamas lead established trading posts 
along the African and Indian coasts, and 
in Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and the 
Spice Islands. The Portuguese also traded 
with the Chinese and Japanese and con- 
verted some of them to Christianity. Now, 
at last, the Moslem-Italian monopoly on 
trade with the Far East had been broken. 

In the seventeenth century, most of Por- 
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tugal's empire in the East was conquered by 
the Dutch, and some of it by the English. 
How e\ er, Brazil, which a Portuguese navi- 
gator, Pedro Cabral, had discovered in loOO, 
remained a Portuguese possession until the 
nineteenth century. 

Spain Replaces Portugal as the leading 
Exploring Nation. Portugal's explorations 
made proud Spain jealous. It, too, decided 


to sponsor exploring expeditions. 

Courageous, Persevering Columbus Faus 
to Achieve His Coal , But Achieves Much 
More. “Weep for me, you who love chant} , 
truth, and justice," Christopher Columbus 
once wrote. His life, as we know, was filled 
with heartaches. We know how long it took 
him to get a ruler to support his expedition. 
We know that he, like many learned men 
of his own dav and even certain ancient 
Creeks and Romans, was convinced that the 
earth was round. It was Columbus theory 
that, by sailing west, be would finally reach 
the spiee-rieh Indies in the H ' 

hesed that such a route would be shorter 


than the one the Portuguese were trying 
to find by sailing eastward around Africa. 
But Columbus did not know that North and 
South America blocked an all-water western 
route to the Far East. Nor did he have any 
idea how far to the west of Europe the Asian 
continent lay. 

With three ships sponsored by Queen 
Isabella of Spain, and with a letter of in- 
troduction from her to the Chinese emperor, 
Columbus set sail. Both he and the queen 
hoped to derive profit and glory from the 
expedition, in addition to the conversion of 
many non -Christians. On October 12, 1492, 
Columbus landed — not in the East Indies 
in the Far East, hut in the West Indies in 
the New World. Ironically, the very sailors 
who had threatened to throw him overboard 
on the discouraging ten-week-long voyage 
now* threw themselves at his feet to beg his 
pardon. 

Columbus made three other voyages, al- 
ways believing that the new lands he dis- 
covered were on the outskirts of the Far 




Vespucci arriving in the New World (hy 
the sixteenth-century Flemish illustrator 
Theodore de Brij). Many scholars no 
longer believe that Vespucci’s accounts 
of his voyages to the New World were 
largely fiction. Find out why some even 
place him among the great explorers. 


East. When he found mud huts and nakec 
savages instead of the golden cities describee 
by Marco Polo, he was ridiculed as the 
admiral of the mosquitoes.” He also suf 
fered sickness and imprisonment. Even the 
New World he discovered was not namec 
after him. After Columbus’ death, a Floren 
tine, Amerigo Vespucci, won this honor be 
cause in a letter he had described “the Nev 
Vorld, which he had visited in about 1500 
„ ever theless, Columbus’ career might b< 
called one of the most successful failures ir 
nstory. Although lie never reached Asia, hi: 
'oyages paved the way for making the At 
antic a great sea lane, instead of a grea 
barrier. Moved by them to sponsor other ex 
P orers, Spain soon became the leading ex 
P 0nng nat ion, replacing Portugal. More 
permanent testimonials to Columbus art 
the many republics of the Western Hemis 
Phere and their Christian civilization. 
Cortes and Bizarre Inspire a Gold Rush 
e day m lol9, a delegation from Monte 


zuma, Aztec ruler of Mexico, offered Her- 
nando Cortes, a Spanish explorer, many 
lavish gifts, including a helmet filled with 
pure gold. Montezuma hoped thereby to 
bribe Cortes and his 600 soldiers to get out 
of Mexico, But the gifts only whetted Cor- 
tes’ appetite for more of Mexico’s gold and 
silver. By 1521, Cortes had captured Monte- 
zuma s capital (Mexico City today), plun- 
dered it of its treasures, massacred thousands 
of Aztecs, destroyed the temples in which 
the Aztecs had sacrificed human beings, and 
made Mexico part of Spain’s empire. To his 
king, Cortes is said to have boasted: “I have 
gained you more provinces than your father 
left you towns.” 

Mightier and richer even than the Aztec 
Empire was the Inca Empire, which 
stretched along the western coast of South 
America. It included what is now Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and northern Chile. 
Tales of the fabulous gold and silver mines 
of the Inca Empire entranced Francisco 
Pizarro. Pizarro had been with Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa when he discovered the Pacific 
Ocean in 1513. 1 In 1535, after several years 
of fighting, he and his soldiers conquered the 
Inca Empire. After capturing the emperor, 
Pizarro promised to free him if paid a big 
ransom in gold and silver. But when the 
ransom was paid, the emperor was strangled. 

From Mexico and Peru to Spain sailed 
ships heavy-laden with gold and silver. 
Such a gold fever developed and such a 
gold rush followed that some towns in 
Spam and some Spanish settlements in the 
‘ e " ^ or ^ became virtually deserted vil- 
a ges. Some of the gold-seekers explored 
the southern part of what is now the United 
States. They hoped not only to find gold but 
a passage through North America to the Far 

ast, and also to build empires. What are 
now our Southeastern states were explored 
by a party led by Hernando de Soto. What 


1 Balboa’s discovery made it clear that tbe Amer- 
■ean continent was truly a New World, and not 
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A Currier and Ues print of the discovery of the Mississippi by Hernando de Soto. 
Many aspects of a itay of life are pictured here. What aspects 3 


are now our Southwestern states were ex- 
plored by a party led by Francisco Coro- 
nado. Neither explorer found gold or a north- 
west passage to the Far East. But they 
did help to enlarge Spain’s New World em- 
pire. In 1541, De Soto discovered the Mis- 
sissippi River. Coronado, instead of the 
cities of gold he had been seeking, dis- 
covered some Indian villages of clay huts. 

Magellan Finds a Route Around the Neic 
World to the Far East. The man who was 
first to find a way around that annoying 
obstacle, the American continent, was Fer- 
nando Magellan In the service of the King 
of Spain, Magellan, a Portuguese, sought 
a western water route to the Spice Islands 
in 1519. Sailing south westward from Spain, 
he rounded the southern tip of South 
America and then sailed northwestward 
across the wide Pacific. Magellan himself 
was killed in the Philippines. Only one of 


his five ships reached home after a three- 
year voyage. This ship, the Victory, was the 
first in history to sail around the world. At 
last, a route westward to the Far East had 
been found. 

Spain Monopolizes Much of the World. 
“1 should like to see the clause in the will by 
which Adam, our first ancestor, divided up 
the world between Spain and Portugal." 
This sarcastic comment was made by King 
Francis I of France after the Pope, in 1493, 
had drawn a Demarcation Line dividing the 
New World between Spain and Portugal. 
This Demarcation Line was shifted some- 
what the following >ear by a treaty between 
these two countries. The newly discovered 
lands east of the Demarcation Line, includ- 
ing Brazil, were acknowledged as Portu- 
guese. Most of the lands west of the line, 
including most of South and Central Amer- 
ica, were assigned to Spain. The explorations 
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La Salle landing in Texas (facsimile from 
a drawing by Hennepin). Louis Hennepin 
accompanied La Salle and, in his writ- 
ings, claimed credit far much for which 
La Salle has been given credit. Inves- 
tigate. 


of such men as Cortes and Coronadt 
strengthened the Spanish belief that most o 
the New World belonged to Spain. 

Spains king, Philip II, in 1580 becaim 
King of Portugal as well. 1 Technically, then 
he gained control of Brazil, of Portugal’ 
colonies in Africa, India, and the East, ant 
of the Portuguese trade route to the East 
With these new holdings added to its al 
ready vast empire in Europe, Spain becam 
the leading world power of the sixteentl 
century. No wonder the other European na 
tions, which had not yet any permanent set 
dements in the New World, looked upo: 
Spain with deep envy. 

The French, Dutch, and Swedes Challeng 
pain's Monopoly. King Francis I of Franc 
challenged the Spanish monopoly by spor 
soring the voyage of a Florentine, Giovanr 
da \ errazano, to the New World. Becaus 
errazano, in 1524, sailed along part of th 
• dantic coast of North America, France lai 
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its first claim to parts of North America. Ten 
years later, France sent Jacques Cartier to 
search for gold and a northwest passage 
to Asia. He sailed up the St. Lawrence 
River to where Montreal now stands. But 
no permanent settlement resulted from this 
voyage. Finally, in 1608, Samuel de Cham- 
plain established the first permanent French 
settlement in the New World at Quebec. 

The explorations of Cartier and Cham- 
plain were the main basis for France’s claims 
to Canada. France’s claim to the vast Mis- 
sissippi River Valley was based mainly on 
the explorations of Robert Cavelier, Sieur 
de La Salle, who, paddling down the Missis- 
sippi, reached the Gulf of Mexico in 1682. 1 


Earlier, in 1673, Father Jacques Marquette, a 
Jesuit priest, and Louis Jolliet, a fur trader, had 
paddled down the Mississippi as far as the Arkan- 
sas River. They came back convinced that the 
Mississippi emptied into the Gulf of Mexico. It 
had been believed that the Mississippi flowed 
westward into the Gulf of California. Their dis- 
covery proved the possibility of traveling almost 
entirely by water from the St. Lawrence River to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
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La Salle proudly named ihe entire valley 
“Louisiana," in honor of his king, Louis XIV. 
Defying the Spanish monopoly, the French 
also acquired, in the seventeenth century, 
such sugar-producing islands in the West 
Indies as Martinique, and some trading posts 
in Africa and India. 

The Dutch also defied Spain, from which 
they had won their independence in 1581 
They seized from Spain in 1632 such valu- 
able West Indian islands as Curasao. They 
also put an entry — an English seaman 
named Henry Hudson— into the race to 
discover a northwest passage to Asia. In 1609, 
Hudson discovered the river and bay named 
after him. As a result of his exploration, a 
Dutch colony. New Netheriand, was estab- 
lished in the region of what is now New 
York and New Jersey. Nearby, in the Dela- 
ware River Valley, Sweden established a 
colony that was seized by the Dutch in 
1655. 

The English Deal Staggering Blows to the 
Spanish Monopoly. To reach “the island of 
Cipango [Japan] and the lands from which 
Oriental caravans brought their goods to 
Alexandria [Egypt]’ was the goal of a 
Venetian seaman, John Cabot. Sponsored 
by King Henry VII of England and financed 
by English merchants, his ship reached the 
region of present-day Nova Scotia in 1497. 
Not much is known about his second voyage, 
in 1498. However, because of Cabot’s ex- 
plorations, the English claimed North Amer- 
ica. But like the French, and unlike the 
Spanish, the English made no permanent 
settlements in America until the seventeenth 
century. 

Why English Colonization Was Delayed 
So Long. Henry VII had come to the 
throne after a long period of civil wars in 
England It took time for him and his suc- 
cessors to unify the nation and to consolidate 
their own power. Henry’s son, Henry VIII, 
concentrated on playing off one nation 
against another on the continent of Europe. 
Thus he hoped to prevent any one of them, 
or group of them, from becoming so power- 
ful as to be a threat to England. This was 


called England’s balance-of-potcer policy. 
Henry VIII was also the king who broke 
with the Pope, thereby laying the founda- 
tions for the Church of England (Anglican 
Church). His balance-of -power policy and 
break with the Pope kept him too occupied 
to give much thought to colonization. 1 

However, Henry VIII did sponsor some 
expeditions, mainly for trading purposes. 
And he, as had his father previously, built 
up England’s navy and merchant marine. 
For, like his father and most English mer- 
chants, he realized that England's location 
gave it a great advantage, now that the bulk 
of world trade was shifting from the Medi- 
terranean to the Atlantic. And this shift nat- 
urally induced more and more Englishmen 
to leave agriculture for trade. 

Spain Is Weakened During the Reign of 
England's Queen Elizabeth 1. By the time 
Henry VIII’s daughter, Queen. Elizabeth I, 
came to the throne, in 1558, England was 
bursting with national pride and determina- 
tion to smash the Spanish monopoly in the 
New World. In public, Elizabeth warned 
English sea captains that it wasn’t nice to 
raid Spanish treasure ships. As long as Eng- 
land and Spain were at peace, such raids 
were piracy. In private, Elizabeth accepted 
her share of the plunder and praised the 
raiders, called sea dogs. Sea dogs John 
Hawkins and Francis Drake were even 
knighted. 

Drake, called by the Spaniards “the master 
thief of the Western world,” had not only 
plundered many Spanish galleons but had 
raided many Spanish coastal towns in the 
New World. To escape capture, Drake was 
compelled to sail across the Pacific to get 
home to England, arriving there in 1580 
His thus became the second ship — Magel- 
lan’s was the first — to sail around the world. 

England’s sea dogs made Spain’s King 
Philip II extremely angry. He was also an- 
gry because Elizabeth had supported the 


» Internal dissension and religious conflicts also ex- 
plain in part France’s delay in establishing perma- 
nent colonies 



Dutch when they revolted against Spain 
in 1566. His anger increased as England in- 
creased its overseas trade in competition 
with Spain. A staunch Catholic, Philip was 
also shocked at England’s break with the 
Pope. All this helps to explain why Philip 
sent a huge fleet, called the Spanish Armada, 
to invade England and seize the throne for 
Philip in 1588. To the surprise of the Spanish, 
and probably to the surprise of many 
Englishmen as well, the great Spanish Ar- 
mada was defeated. 


This event marked the beginning of the 
decline of the Spanish Empire. It helped to 
make England mistress of the seas and 
enabled the English to go on from there 
and build the largest empire in all history. 
It was only after the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada that the English, the French, the 
Dutch, and the Swedes were able to estab- 
lish lasting settlements in the New World. 

Shifts Occur in the Relative Strength of 
Colonial Empires in the New World. Com- 
mercial rivalry, overlapping colonial claims, 
and religious friction helped to bring about 
several wars among colonial powers in the 
ew World. These struggles were only 
parts of major wars being waged in the 
S “ V , en I, e . en [ 1 ’ and eighteenth centuries in the 
Old \\ orld. When the last of these wars 
ended in 1763 (page 61), Great Britain 
had practically evicted France from North 
America. After the Revolution of the Thir- 
teen Colonies, Britain gave up, in 1783 its 
claim to all land east of the Mississippi 

Bd ish fl re n inS HeS t0 Canada > and *e 
tish flag still waves over Bermuda, Brit- 

l. nt-day Unitcd States west of the Mis- 

cvcr PP S Int 1 CarIy nincteenth century, how- 
. Spam began losing its New World 


1 K'cepl in Era/il 
!S20's. 


which Portugal held until the 


possessions. By the century’s end, it had 
lost them all. 


Spain, France, and Holland 
Influence the New World 

Spain Makes Many Contributions, But 

Permits Few Freedoms. The New World’s 
first printing presses, libraries, and univer- 
sities were gifts of Spain. Into New Spain, 
as Latin America 1 was called, Spaniards in- 
troduced their language, literature, archi- 
tecture, handicrafts, domestic animals, such 
as horses and cattle, and fruits such as 
oranges and bananas. Indians, accustomed to 
human sacrifice, were converted by the 
Spanish to Christianity. Many parts of what 
is now the United States felt Spanish in- 
fluences. St. Augustine, Florida, the oldest 
city in the United States (founded 1565), 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; San Antonio, Texas; 
San Francisco, California — these are a few 
of the numerous scattered settlements that 
were established by Spanish missionaries or 
soldiers. 

foreigners not welcome! This might well 
have been the warning hung over the gates 
to the Spanish colonies in the New World. 
Even the number of Spaniards who could 
come was limited. Colonial immigrants had 
to be native-born Spaniards and Roman 
Catholics. 

Almost every phase of life in the colonies 
was strictly controlled by the government. 
The governors sent by the king to rule the 
colonies permitted the people no voice in 
the management of colonial affairs. All 
officials, even in the army, were aristocrats 
who had been born in Spain. The king had 
turned over most of the land in large estates 
to these aristocrats, who ruled them much 
like medieval feudal lords. 

Indians were compelled to work on these 
estates, which raised sugar, cotton, and to- 


e name Latin America” is commonly applied 
.? , le j* re “ south of the United States because 
e an s there were settled by peoples who spoke 
languages derived from Latin (Spanish, Portu- 
gucse, and French). 
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bacco, or in the mines. It was hoped that, 
through such contacts with the colonists, 
the benefits of civilization might more easily 
reach the Indians. For this reason, too, the 
government encouraged intermarriage be- 
tween its soldiers and Indian women. Both 
the government and the church urged that 
Indians working on the estates and in mines 
be vi ell treated. Nevertheless, many were 
mistreated and thousands died as a result. 
Thousands of Negroes were imported from 
Africa and enslaved to take their place. Mis- 
sionaries such as the dedicated Bartolome de 
las Casas labored many years to get better 
treatment for the Indians. But he despaired 
in his writings of his lack of success. 

From Spam came strict orders concerning 
trade in the colonies. Spains colonial sub- 
jects were ordered what to produce and to 
trade only with Spain. In fact, the attitude 
seemed to be that the colonies existed in 
order to enrich Spanish royalty and nobility 
with gold, silver, and high taxes. 

Thus, despite its many contributions to 
Latin America, Spain transplanted there age- 
old absolutism in government, a kind of 
medieval feudal system in agriculture, and 
a rigid control over trade and industry. All 
of these elements were characteristic of the 
Old World in early modern times. Such a 
heritage helps to explain why political de- 
mocracy and economic progress have made 
slow headway in Latin America. 

France, Too, Makes Contributions to the 
New World, But Permits Few Freedoms. 
Some of the great cities in the United States 
today were once French forts, missions, or 
trading posts. Missouri’s St. Louis, Michigan’s 
Detroit, Indiana's "Vincennes, and 'Louisiana’ s 
New Orleans are examples. Even today, 
Quebec in Canada is a bit of France in the 
New World. 

During the colonial period, many a black- 
robed priest risked, or even sacrificed, his 
life in an effort to convert the Indians to 
Christianity. Missionaries also tried to pre- 
vent unscrupulous French traders from get- 
ting Indians drunk and cheating them out 
of their furs. 


Actually, most Frenchmen in New France 1 
got along quite well with the Indians, ex- 
cept for the Iroquois tribe. 2 In fact, many 
a French trapper and trader lived more the 
life of an Indian than he did the life of a 
Frenchman. He married an Indian squaw 
and often lived with the tribe. Fur trading 
and fishing, rather than fanning, occupied 
most Frenchmen in New France. This 
pleased the Indians, who did not want their 
hunting grounds cleared for agriculture. 

In New France, as in New Spain, the gov- 
ernment kept strict control over almost every 
phase of life. A Frenchman who engaged in 
the fur trade for his own profit was breaking 
the law, for the fur trade was considered a 
government monopoly. The King of France 
had turned over most of the land in New 
France to aristocrats and other favorites. 
These landlords ran their big estates with 
almost as much power over their tenants as 
medieval feudal lords on their manors had 
over their serfs. Thus there was little incen- 
tive for the average farmer in France to 
come to New France. Nor, as in New Spain, 
was there much encouragement of industry. 
For these economic reasons, and because 
only Roman Catholics were allowed to set- 
tle in New France, the population by 1750 
was only about 70,000. 

The governor appointed by the king to 
rule New France from the capital at Quebec 
was all-powerful. Certain governors, such 
as Louis, Count de Frontenac, were outstand- 
ing men. However, so absolute was the 
government that the settlers had almost no 
opportunity to gain experience in democratic 
practices. 

Tne ‘Eiu’rdn ’{{eVi Yndrm Company Tn/ies Hew 
Netherland with an Iron Hand. "We derive 
our authority from God and the Company 


1 New France consisted of scattered French settle- 
ments along the St Lawrence, the Great Lakes, 
and the Mississippi. 

* Some blame the bad relations between the French 
and the Iroquois on Champlain’s shooting of some 
of their warriors. Others say that the Iroquois 
wanted to sell to the English and the Dutch the 
furs sought by the French. 
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The English tear down a Dutch coat of arms in New N etherland and contemptu- 
ously substitute a caricature. 


[the Dutch West India Company] and not 
from a few ignorant subjects. If the people 
were permitted to govern themselves, then 
each would vote for one of his own kind: 
a thief for a thief, ... a drunkard for a 
drunkard, a smuggler for a smuggler, so that 
each would have full opportunity to practice 
his vice or commit his crime.” This was the 
contemptuous response of the last governor 
of tlie Dutch colony of New Netherland 
when the people demanded a voice in the 
government. That governor was hot-headed, 
iron-willed, one-legged Peter Stuyvesant. 
Stuyvesant and the governors who preceded 
lnm were employees of the Dutch West 
India Company, which Holland had char- 
tered. The company’s main purpose in run- 
ning New Netherland was to profit from 
monopolies, such as that over the fur trade 
When, in 1664, the English conquered 
this thirty-eight-year-old colony, many of 
the inhabitants were happy. They were 
weary of the stern and autocratic policies of 
the Dutch governors. Although Holland at 
this time encouraged greater religious toler- 


ation than any other nation, Stuyvesant per- 
sonally practiced religious persecution. It is 
to his credit, however, that he tried to pre- 
vent the sale of rum and guns to Indians. 

A kind of feudal system of landholding 
existed in New Netherland, just as it did 
in New Spain and New France. 1 On big 
estates along the Hudson River, wealthy 
Dutch landlords ( patroons ) had their own 
laws, their own courts, and what amounted 
to their own temporary serfs. For the tenants 
who worked their land were forbidden to 
leave it for ten years after their arrival in 
New Netherland. 

Thus, neither in Spanish America, nor in 
French America, nor in Dutch America was 
there much hope for realizing the American 
Dream. It was in English America that the 
prospects for its realization seemed bright. 
Tlie next chapter will provide an explanation 
of why this was so. 


1 ^ ct feudalism had died out in Holland many 
years earlier. 
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STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 1 


^ Persons to Identify ond Terms to Define 


American Dream 

the Azores 

manor 

Prince Henry of 

feudalism 

Portugal 

serfs 

Bartholomew Diaz 

Leif Ericsson 

Vasco da Gama 

Crusades 

Pedro Cabral 

Moslem 

Amerigo Vespucci 

Byzantine 

Montezuma 

Renaissance 

Hernando Cortes 

Scientific Revolution 

Francisco Pizarro 

astrolabe 

Vasco Nunez de 

Marco Polo 

Balboa 

Spice Islands 

Hernando de Soto 


★ Questions to Check 
Bosic Information 

1. Prove that in the Old World for thous- 
ands of years most people had few rights 
or privileges. 

2. Medieval serfs arouse our sympathy. 
Give reasons why. 

3. The serfs life was not all dark. Prove. 

4. Why, beginning in the sixteenth century, 
did many in the Old World feel that 
America was man’s "Last Best Hope”? 

5. In what ways were the Crusades an edu- 
cation for Europeans? 

6. What benefits did many an average per- 
son gain from the growth of towns and 
trade? 

7. In what ways was the spirit of the 
Renaissance different from the spirit of 
the Middle Ages? 

8. Prose that in the late Middle Ages the 
scientific spirit was growing. 

9. For what reasons were many European 
businessmen eager to find a direct all- 
water route to India, China, and the 
Spice Islands? 


Francisco Coronado 
Fernando Magellan 
Pope’s Demarcation 
Line 

Giovanni da Verrazano 
Marquette and Jolh'et 
Jacques Cartier 
Samuel de Champlain 
La Salle 
Henry Hudson 
John Cabot 
balance -of-power 
policy 

10. Concerning the alliance that developed 
between kings and businessmen in the 
late Middle Ages, indicate (a) for what 
reasons it was formed and (b) what 
each ally hoped to gain from it. 

11. How did (a) the decline of feudalism, 
( b ) the Scientific Revolution, and (c) 
the Renaissance influence exploration? 

12. What obstacles faced explorers in early 
modem times? 

13. Prove that the Portuguese in general and 
Prince Henry in particular pioneered in 
exploration. 

14. For what reasons was Vasco da Gama 
haded as a hero? 

15. What were Columbus' (a) aims and 
(b) achievements? 

16 For what reasons were (a) Cortes and 

(b) Pizarro acclaimed in Spain? 

17. In the exploration of what is now the 
United States, why are the following 
important: (a) Balboa, (b) De Soto, 

(c) Coronado? 

IS. What effect did the Pope’s Demarcation 
Line ha\e upon territorial claims’ 

19. For what reasons could it be said that 


Anglican Church 
Elizabeth I 
sea dogs 
Francis Drake 
Spanish Armada 
St. Augustine, 
Florida 

Bartolome de las 
Casas 

Peter Stuyvesant 
patroons 



Spain was the leading world power of 
the sixteenth century? 

20. By giving specific explorers as examples, 
prove that France challenged Spain’s 
monopoly of the New World. 

21. Show how the Dutch challenged Spain’s 
monopoly in the New World. 

22. In what ways did the English help to 

smash Spain’s monopoly in the New 
World? 

23. How did the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada in the Old World affect coloniza- 
tion in the New World? 

24. Prove by examples that Spain made (a) 
material, (b) spiritual, and (c) cultural 
contributions to the New World. 

25. Prove that (a) political and (b) eco- 
nomic freedoms were interfered with in 
the Spanish, French, and Dutch colonies 

26. What contributions did many mission- 
aries make to Indian life in the French 
colonies? 


TV Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1- As a state of mind and a dream, Arne 
,Ca e * isted long before its disco 
cry. Explain this statement and i 
significance. 

2. In a sense, the American Dream is 
world dream. Explain. 

3. Social classes in the Old World we 
fixed even long after the period of e 
P orations. For what reasons is such 
situation bad for (a) the individual ai 
(b) society? 

4. Prove that “Americans have come clos 
to realizing their dream than any oth 
People in the world.” 

5- In what respects are Americans tods 

? l ,V ‘ ng U P t0 the American Drea, 
to) failing to do so? 

6 - I think the true discovery of Amerf 

' beforc us - What is meant by tl 
statement? y 

" !"' V, ’ at ' va >' s did both the Crusades ar 

- «■*# 
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8. In what sense was each explorer in- 
debted to the explorers who preceded 
him? 

9. For what reasons does the story of 
Columbus’ voyages stir the emotions? 

10. If Columbus had not discovered Amer- 
ica, someone else probably would have, 
and at about tbe same time. What con- 
ditions in Europe explain why this state- 
ment is true? 

11. There are Columbuses today, too, but 
not necessarily on the high seas. Explain, 
giving examples. 

12. Explain fully whether you consider (a) 
Cortes and (b) Pizarro admirable men. 

13. Give reasons why you consider Colum- 
bus’ contributions greater than those of 
Magellan or vice versa. 

14. Prove that the various exploring nations 
had little respect for the claims of one 
another. 

15. Which do you consider the most im- 
portant reason why English colonization 
was delayed so long? Give reasons. 

16. The life of the sea dog Francis Drake 
had many elements of a good movie. 
What were they? 

17. How might the history of the New 
World have been different if the English 
had not defeated the Spanish Armada? 

18. If you had been adviser to the Govern- 
ments of (a) Spain (b) France or (c) 
the Netherlands, what changes would 
you have recommended in colonial 
policy? 


TV Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 

Understanding 

1. For your own Hall of Fame of out- 
standing personalities in American his- 
tory, select two from this chapter and 
record in your notebook reasons for 
9 >° ur selections. Cite your sources. 

ex press your idea of the American 
Dream, the Great Experiment, or Am- 
erica as man’s Last Best Hope, (a) write 



a poem or ,1 scene for a play, or (1>) 
draw a cartoon or other illustration. 

3 \ftcr reading Joaquin Miller's poem 
"Columbus." write vour impressions of 
it. 

4 Write an imaginary dialogue between 
(a' Cortes and Bartolome dc las Casas 
or (b) Elizalietli I and rhtlip II 

5 Write a speech such as Montezuma might 
have gi\cn urging the Aztecs to resist 
the Spanish invaders. 

6 Make a chart on all the explorers men- 
tioned in the text or on the maps of 
this chapter In Column 1, give the name 
of the explorer, in Column 2, the country 
he sailed for, in Column 3. the dates of 
his explorations, in Column 4, the area 
he explored, in Column 5, the signifi- 
cance of his explorations. 

7 From Chapter 1 of The American 
Reader, edited by P Angle, select any 
article on am explorer for an oral re- 
port. 

8. Select ten dramatic events from this 
chapter and make a dramatic newspaper 
headline for each. 

9. Find out what was happening in various 
areas of the world at the time the New 
World was being explored. (A con- 
venient source for this information is An 
Encyclopedia of World History by W. 
L. Langer ) 


10. Draw a freehand map of the New 
World and indicate on it the approxi- 
mate areas in which each of the coloniz- 
ing nations established settlements. 

11. In a special section of your notebook, 
start keeping a glossary of historical 
terms, beginning with those in this 
chapter. Use your textbook and a dic- 
tionary as references. 

12. Read and report on the significance of 
one of the following: “History and How 
to Write It" ( American Heritage, August, 
1937), "Was America Discos ered Before 
Columbus?” ( American Heritage, April, 
1935), or “What America Meant to J. 
Hector St. John Crevecocur ” from Let- 
ters from an American Farmer by Jean 
de Crevecocur. 

13 As a member of the class Current Events 
Committee, secure evidence that ex- 
plorations and discoveries are still being 
made today in many fields. 

14. As a member of the class Bibliography 
Committee, prepare a list of the most in- 
teresting books that your school or local 
library has on the topics discussed in 
this chapter. Annotate your bibliography. 

15. As a member of the class Testing Com- 
mittee, prepare a list of ten multiple- 
choice type questions based on the in- 
formation in this chapter. 
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Unit One • Foundations for a Great Experiment 



The Thirteen Colonies: 

Thirteen Laboratories from Which 
The Great Experiment Profited 


Motives Inspiring English Colonization 

• The Poor Seek Security . Businessmen Seek Raw Materials and Markets • The 
Government Backs Colonization for Patriotic Reasons and to Solve Some Home 
Problems • Certain Aristocrats Seek Better Status • Religion Plays a Vital Role 

• the Struggle Between Parliament and King Causes Many to Migrate 


The Virginia and New England Colonies 

• Virginia Founds the Mother of Colonial Representative Assemblies • Plymouth: 

evout Pilgrims Set Some Sterling Examples • Massachusetts Bay: Church and 
State Are United • Rhode Island: Church and State Are Separated • Settlers 
from Massachusetts Bay Found Connecticut and Rhode Island 


Proprietary Colonies 

Ftod’SS IsFou „ nde , d . as Lo j; d Baltimore’s Grand Plan • Carolina: Eight Nobles 
SJr/r 8 Feudallsm F ™trating • Many Dutch Approve as Dutch New 
Ter Se v ."a TW ° Fn f llsh Pro Pnetary Colonies, New York and New 

• Delaware R°3 y Exper ™ ent Is Pr ° priet0r Penn’s Grand Plan for Pennsylvania 

T °° • * Founded for L..- 


English Colonies Enjoy More 
Freedoms, Including Some 
Freedom of Enterprise 

As in Spanish, French, and Dutch Amer- 
ica, so too in English America were certain 
aspects of feudalism introduced. But almost 
rom the start, evidences of self-government 


were present as well. There wasn’t the rigid 
royal control that existed in New Spain and 
New France. In general, in the English col- 
onies, the doors were not closed to immi- 
grants from many lands, as they were in 
New Spain and New France. In the colonies, 
as in England at this time, somewhat more 
opportunity was provided than elsewhere for 
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a laborer, for example, to become a mer- 
chant Moreover, in England and in the 
English colonies, there seemed to be greater 
respect for the dignity of labor. This helps to 
explain the colonists’ greater spirit of initia- 
tive and self-reliance Too many of the Span- 
ish and French aristocrats in control in the 
New World felt that labor was fit only for 
the lower classes or slaves. 

Many immigrants were attracted to the 
English, rather than the other, colonies be- 
cause there the independent farmer had a 
better chance of getting land. As we know, 
>n the non-English colonies, most land was 
held in large estates. The opportunity for 
greater security, therefore, is an important 
reason why, by 1750, there were more than 
WOOO people in the English colonies. 

Unfortunately, in their passion for more 
land, the English settlers often treated the 
Indians brutally. Many settlers and Indians 
were massacred in the ceaseless attempt to 
drive the Indians westward. Nor was there 
much intermarriage with Indians, as there 
was in New Spain and New France. 

The English colonies were established by 
private corporations or rich individuals. 
Since there was no fixed common policy 
stemming from the king for all thirteen, each 
became a kind of laboratory for working out 
its own problems. By drawing from the ex- 
periences of these thirteen “laboratories,’’ the 
United States was to learn a great deal. 


Various Motives Inspire 
English Colonization 

The Poor Seek Security. Cold and silver 
were pouring into England by 1600. Some 
had been seized from Spanish treasure ships 
by sea dogs like Drake. Some constituted 
profits made by English merchants from their 
steadily increasing trade. Yet, curiously 
enough, these riches made the average Eng- 
lishman poorer. The increased gold and 
silver caused prices to rise, thus pushing up 
his cost of living. Even the boom in English 
industry itself hurt the average Englishman. 


A good portion of this boom occurred in the 
woolen industry. The demand for woolen 
cloth had become so great that landlords had 
converted their big estates into sheep pas- 
tures. It took only one man to guard sheep 
on a big estate, which had formerly been 
worked by many farmers. Tills left many 
former farmers unemployed. 

Wien King Ffenry VIII of England broke 
with the Pope in 1535 and seized the lands 
of the Roman Catholic Church, he turned 
them over to court favorites. This further re- 
stricted opportunities for the small farmer. 
The ranis of the unemployed were swelled 
by soldiers and sailors when conflicts de- 
clined after the defeat of die Spanish Ar- 
mada Many of the unemployed wandered 
about begging. A considerable number even 
became pickpockets or highway robbers in 
their desperation 

No wonder many an average Englishman 
in these times came to look upon the Eng- 
lish colonies in America as his “best hope.” 
How attractive was the prospect of obtain- 
ing fertile land, perhaps even free land, 
which would enable him to raise his family's 
standard of living! Reports of Indian mas- 
sacres, famine, and disease in the New World 
no doubt discouraged many. But many 
others came on, even though it meant sail- 
ing in frail, vermin-infested, overcrowded 
vessels, eating rotting food, and drinking 
stale water on the long voyage over. 

Businessmen Seek Raw Materials and 
Markets. The sheep raising that had cost 
many farmers their jobs in England brought 
great wealth to the owners of the pastures 
and to the manufacturers of woolen goods. 
Many such wealthy people and many of 
those who had for some time been making 
money in foreign trade felt that investment 
in colonies would yield big profits. They 
were envious of the great profits that Span- 
iards were reaping from their colonies. 
Through establishing colonies themselves, 
they hoped to get necessary raw materials 
and to sell English cloth to the colonists and 
to the Indians, when civilized They also 
hoped that in the colonies they would find 
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| lle ,on K-sought northwest passage and, 
“gold, silver, copper, leade, and pea 
0 s P rca d the risks in founding colo 
some businessmen organized what are cc 
lomt-stack companies. In such a comp 
many persons bought shares of stock 
s iared both the risks and die profits. Cei 
colonies however, were founded by rid 

emi'| C "r S ’r Called l ,ro prictoTS. Eventu 
ootrol of some of the joint-stock com ; 


colonies and some of the proprietary colonies 
was taken by the king. Then they were called 
royal colonies. 

The Government Backs Colonization for 
Patriotic Reasons and to Solve Some Home 
Problems. “. . . this sceptred isle, this earth of 
majesty, . . . this precious stone set in the 
silver sea, . . .” 1 These patriotic words of 
Shakespeare, who lived during the Eliza- 
bethan Age, express the sentiments of many 
Englishmen who lived about 1600. Patriotism 
was an important reason why businessmen’s 
plans for establishing colonies won the back- 
ing of the Government. Patriotic Englishmen 
felt that colonies supplying raw materials 
and buying England’s manufactured goods 
would help to make England self-sufficient. 
Self-sufficiency would mean that England 
would not have to depend upon other coun- 
tries for goods, especially in time of war. A 
bigger colonial empire than that of hated 
Spain was the dream of many a proud Eng- 
lishman. To carry passengers and manufac- 
tured goods to the colonies and raw mate- 
rials back to England would require more 
merchant ships. More merchant ships would 
require more sailors. More sailors would then 
be available for the navy, if war should 
break out. 

Furthermore, the Government wanted to 
reduce England’s population. Why did it 
want to, since the population of London, for 
example, in 1600 was only a fraction of what 
it is today? There were so many Londoners 
unemployed that the Government considered 
the city “overpopulated.” Emigration, it be- 
lieved, would help to solve this so-called 
overpopulation at home and increase the 
number of laborers so much needed in the 
colonies. Emigration also seemed a con- 
venient way of reducing the number of 
paupers and criminals in England. 

Certain Aristocrats Seek Better Status in 
the Colonies. According to English law, the 
first-born male child inherited the entire 


1 From Richard 11 by William Shakespeare, Act II, 
Scene 1. 
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family estate. This practice is called primo- 
geniture. Younger sons, feeling disinherited, 
would sometimes go to America in the hope 
of obtaining a big estate there. Thus they 
might enjoy the social status they thought 
their aristocratic birth entitled them to. Far 
more influential in inspiring colonization, 
however, was another social motive: that of 
religion 

Religion Plays a Vital Role in the Settle- 
ment of the English Colonies. In Eng- 
land, m the early part of the seventeenth 
ccd fury, it was illegal to belong to any church 
hut the Church of England. Both Roman 
Catholics and certain Protestant sects were 
hostile to this established church. 1 Roman 
Catholics opposed it because, to them, its 
rituals were too Protestant and the ruler of 
England, not the Pope, was its head. Certain 
Protestants thought that the Church of Eng- 
land was too much like the Roman Catholic 
Church. Because such Protestants asserted 
that they wanted to purify the Church of 
England of its Catholic rituals, they were 
called Puritans. One group of Protestants 
wanted to separate itself entirely from the 
Church of England These were called Sepa- 
ratists. 

To avoid persecution and to be able to 
worship as they pleased, many Puritans and 
Separatists, as well as some Roman Catho- 
hcs, migrated to the colonies. Democracies 
today, including Great Britain, believe that 
permitting freedom of worship is a sign of a 
country’s strength. But in the 1600's, when 
European Roman Catholics and Protestants 
waged a horrible war, largely for religious 
reasons, persons were often looked upon as 
traitors if they refused to conform to the 
estabhshed church. Thus the Government 
was usually glad to see such nonconformists 
go to the colonies. There were also many 
English Christians who went to the colonies 
in the hope of converting Indians. 


In a country that has an established church (or 
state church), all people are required to pay Uses 
to support that church. Sometimes its members 
have special privileges not granted nonmembers. 


The Struggle Between Parliament and 
King In England Causes Many to Migrate 
to the Colonies. In seventeenth-century Eng- 
land, there was a bitter struggle between 
Parliament and the ruling family (the 
Stuarts, page 46). Parham ent was sup- 
ported by small landowners and business- 
men, many of whom were Puritans. The 
Stuart kings were supported by aristocrats, 
most of whom were members of the Church 
of England (called Anglicans). The Stuarts, 
who claimed to rule by the will of God 
(ditine right), wanted to tax the people at 
will and to rule without Parliament. Many 
supporters of Parliament went off to the col- 
onies, hoping that there they would have a 
voice in the government. 

Besides all the above-mentioned groups 
who were interested in colonization, there 
were the curious and the adventurous. Such 
people had been stimulated enough by the 
tales they had heard of the New World to 
want to find out for themselves what it was 
really like. 


The Virginia Colony Faces 
Great Obstacles, But Survives 

A ship set sail from Jamestown, Virginia, 
one day in 1610. On board were sixty weary 
and downhearted survivors of the roughly 
900 men and boys who had come there since 
the establishment of the colony in 1607. 
They had given up and were on their way 
home. Suddenly, they sighted a number of 
ships bringing desperately needed supplies 
and more settlers. 1 Thus Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, the first permanent English settlement 
in America, was saved from extinction, as if 
by a miracle. 

Almost from the day of their arrival. 


1 Belief ships had amved in 1591 to save another 
colony, which had been established by Sir Walter 
Raleigh But no trace was found of this colony, at 
Roanoke Island off North Carolina’s coast Nor 
to this day is it known what happened to it The 
first child of English parents to be bom in Amer- 
ica, Virginia Dare, vanished with the “lost colony." 



to the Pilgrims themselves was their many- 
times governor, the learned William Brad- 
ford. Bradford’s wisdom and efficiency did 
much to save the Plymouth colony from de- 
struction. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony: Church 
and State Are United. From old England to 
New England, in 1630, sailed a small fleet of 
ships. They carried a mixed group of clergy- 
men, doctors, merchants, craftsmen, and 
farmers. Their leaders called themselves 
“soldiers of Christ,” These people, mainly 
Puritans, 1 wanted to build in the New World 
what they described as “a city of God on 
earth.” They were weary of the English 
king’s autocratic rule, his heavy taxation, 
and his persecution of Puritans. Their emi- 
gration, like that of the emigrants to James- 
town and Plymouth, was financed by a trad- 
ing company. This company, the Massachu- 
setts Bay Company, chartered in 1629, was 
made up of well-to-do Puritan businessmen, 
who had a profit motive, as well as a reli- 
gious motive, for founding the colony. They 
hoped to make money from the fur trade, 
from fisheries, from lumbering, and, possibly, 
from gold mining. 

Within a few years after their arrival in 
1630, the Puritans had founded such present- 
day communities as Boston, Lynn, Roxbury, 
and Dorchester. They were convinced that 
theirs was the only true faith. To permit 
others to worship as they pleased, they be- 
lieved, would be a threat to the purity of 
their church. Church attendance was com- 
pulsory for all. Everyone, including non- 
I uritans, had to pay taxes to support the 

untan church. All were expected to live 
»>P to the strict rules of conduct laid down 
by Puritan ministers. 

These ministers, usually brilliant men, 
were considered by Puritans to be the 
spokesmen of Cod. People were expected to 
accept their advice on governmental and 


Although tin- original Puritans wanted on! 
P'.r.fv and not to leave the Clmrch of En« 
l, .:" ' 1 " churches in the Massachusetts 
colon) Warn.- as separatist as those „f the 
sums m the Plymouth colony 
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business affairs, as well as on church matters. 
The government itself was in the hands of a 
group of representatives, at first small, usually 
rich and well-educated. Non-Puritans were 
barred from voting or holding office. It was 
feared that rule by the majority would be a 
threat to the purity of the Puritan church. 
Thus, in the Massachusetts Bay colony, 
church and state were practically one. 

The outstanding leader of the colony was 
the conscientious and forceful Governor 
John Winthrop. He firmly believed that it 
was his sacred duty as one of the God-chosen 
leaders of the colony to determine its pol- 
icies and to look out for the welfare of its 
people. Just as firmly, he believed that it was 
God’s will for the great majority of the 
people, who had not been so chosen, to 
obey. Winthrop once said of government by 
the people: 

The best part is always the least [a mi- 
nority] and of that best part, the wiser 
part is always the lesser [a still smaller 
minority]. 

Personally, Winthrop was a kind man. He 
was convinced, however, that those who dis- 
agreed with the religious or political pol- 
icies of the colony’s leaders were both ene- 
mies of God and traitors to the state. This 
explains why he and other Puritan leaders 
had some such persons imprisoned, exiled, 
whipped, or even hanged. 

Such policies toward nonconformists were 
common in seventeenth-century Europe as 
well. In any case, the Massachusetts Bay 
colony merits praise for developing early a 
system of representative government that, 
like Virginia’s, served as a model for other 
colonies. 

By the opening of the eighteenth century, 
church and state were separated, at least in 
theory (footnote, page 48). 

The Rhode Island Colony: Church and 
State Are Separated. A rebel, a devil, a 
dangerous agitator” — these were names ap- 
plied to Roger Williams by the leaders of 
the Massachusetts Bay colony. Williams was 
a Puritan minister in the colony. He be- 



On his banishment from Massachusetts, Roger Williams lived among the Nana 
gansett Indians, where he teas "sorely tossed for fourteen weeks in a bitter winter 
season, not knowing what bread or bed meant.” 


lieved that the particular religious sect to 
which a person belonged was not important. 
What was important, according to Williams, 
was that people of all races and religions 
should work together in the spirit of brother- 
hood to build a happier society. He felt that 
people should not be converted by threats 
or force, but through the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. He felt further that a government 
should not punish a person for his ideas or 
opinions, but only for acts that injure others. 
He strongly attacked the leaders of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay colony for interfering with 
religious and political freedom. It was his 
opinion that the land of the colony really 
belonged to the Indians, whose property 
rights were being violated. For such “newe 
and dangerous opinions,” Williams was 
exiled in 1633. 

The settlement he founded near Narragan- 
sett Bay, in 1636, was called Providence. It 
joined with later settlements, founded by such 
other Massachusetts exiles as religious non- 
conformist Anne Hutchinson, to form the 
Rhode Island colony in 1663. 


The government of Rhode Island under 
Roger Williams did not favor one religion 
over another. No one was required to attend 
any church or to pay taxes to support any 
church. Religion was considered a personal 
matter in which the government could not 
interfere. In short, Rhode Island practiced 
the principle of separation of church and 
state, just as the United States has tradi- 
tionally done. 

In Rhode Island, Williams respected the 
Indians as brothers. He paid them for the 
land. The government he established was 
based on the consent of the people. As the 
years rolled on, many individuals, seeking 
religious and political liberty, came to Rhode 
Island Its enemies, seeing this mixture of 
peoples of different religious beliefs, called 
Rhode Island “Rogues’ Island’ and “that 
sewer " 

Land Hunger and Hunger for More Voice 
in the Government Spur Settlement of the 
Connecticut Colony. The Connecticut River 
Valley seemed almost like a Garden of Eden 
to many a man in the Massachusetts Bay 



plain why Carolina was split into North and 
South Carolina in 1712. The proprietors, dis- 
gusted with the resistance of the people, 
gave up. By 1729, both Carolinas had be- 
come royal colonies. 

Many Dutch Approve as Dutch New Neth- 
erland Becomes an English Proprietary Col- 
ony, New York. For some time, the English 
had been looking upon Dutch New Nether- 
land with envious eyes. They envied the 
Dutch their magnificent harbor at New 
Amsterdam (later New York City). They 
envied them the control of the routes along 
the Mohawk and Hudson Rivers to the rich 
fur trade of what is today northern and west- 
ern New York state. The English had de- 
feated their chief trade rival, Spain, in the 
sixteenth century. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Holland had become England’s chief 
trade rival. English capture of New Nether- 
land would be an important victory in this 
commercial struggle. Moreover, New Neth- 
erland cut English America in two, separat- 
ing the New England colonies from the 
others. 


It was for such reasons that the Englisl 
seized New Netherland in 1604 (page 14) 
Now a person could travel from Maine t< 
Carolina without once leaving English soil 
New Netherland was renamed New Yorl 
after King Charles II’s brother, the Duke o 
York, who became its proprietor. 

Many Dutch settlers, fed up with Governo 
Stuyvesant’s despotic policies, were please! 
by the change. Under English rule, the set 
tiers were permitted local sclf-governmeni 
freedom of worship, and the right to retai 
their lands. However, as under the Dutcl 
t ie colony continued to have an aristocrati 
tone. For the Duke of York granted extensiv 
lands and power to his friends. This polic 
was to contribute to a rebellion in 1689. 

Part of New York Becomes New Jersey 
Ihc friendship of John, Lord Berkeley and S 
George Carteret with the Duke of York pai 
of. In 1664 he made them proprietors c 

. I “Kfcy New Jersey but what ha 
originally been part of New Nelherlam 
Cheap and fertile land, religious freedon 
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and a voice in the government attracted 
many settlers to the colony. 

However, the proprietors had many argu- 
ments with the people’s assembly over taxes 
and with the colonists over the payment of 
quitrents. In time, Berkeley despaired and 
sold out his share of the proprietorship to 
Quakers. So, later, did Carteret’s heirs. 

'A Holy Experiment' Is Proprietor Penn's 
Grand Plan for Pennsylvania. Beatings, im- 
prisonment, or deportation were the fate of 
many Quakers in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land. Quakers (members of the Society of 
Friends) were a religious group who were 
considered odd by others. They were con- 
sidered odd because they believed, among 
other things, that no true Christian should go 
to war or lake an oath of any kind, even one 
of allegiance. It was their conviction that an 
individual’s conscience should be his guide. 
Consequently, in religious matters, they re- 
fused to recognize the authority of govern- 
ment, priests, or ministers. They refused, too, 
to pay tithes to support the established 
Church of England. In their simple meeting- 
houses, all women, as well as all men, were 
encouraged to stand up and speak their 
thoughts. Because they believed that all men 
and women were equal in God's eyes, they 
refused to remove their wide-brimmed hats 
before high officials. 

An outstanding Quaker was William Penn, 
a rich and handsome aristocrat. For his reli- 
gious beliefs, he was whipped by his father, 
expelled from his college, and imprisoned. 
Yet, he clung courageously to his faith, h 1 
1681, Penn was given a superb opportunity 
to help his fellow Quakers. To repay a debt 
King Charles II owed Penn’s father, the king 
gave Penn a huge land grant north of Mary- 
land. As a refuge for Quakers, “a holy ex- 
periment, as Penn described it, he estab- 
lished there in 1681 a colony called Pennsyl- 
vania. From the practical standpoint, he 
hoped that by selling land to land-hungry 
Europeans, by collecting quitrents, and by 
cultivating his own estates he would make 
Pennsylvania personally profitable. 

All were welcome who believed in God, 



but at first, at least. Catholics anil Jews did 
not hast full freedom of worship. Penn 
aimed to male Pennsylvania a place in 
which men would l»e happy to live. The 
heart of the colony was the city of Philadel- 
phia (meaning ‘City of Brotherly Love"). 
Its rectangular street plan became the model 
for most American cities. Every house had 
its garden. 

Only two crimes, treason and murder, 
"CTe punishable !iy death in Pennsylvania. 
In England at this time, more than two hun- 
dred ucre. Uni Ac the \ermin-infestcd tor- 
ture cells of seventeenth-century Europe, 
Penn's clean prisons svctc designed to re- 
form crim mals, rather than merely punish 
them. Both Tcnn and the Indians kept their 
promise to deal fairly with each other Penn 
warned fur traders, for example, not to ot- 
t«npt to demoralize the Indians with rum 
("firewater," as the Indians called intoxicat- 
ing liquors). 

Penn's agents carried on an advertising 
campaign throughout Europe to attract set- 
ters. Religious toleration, cheap land, and 
a Box eminent in which the people had much 
*o say were appeals the)- made. Thousands 
Poured in and helped to male Pennsylvania 
the most prosperous of the Thirteen Col- 
onies. 

However, there were rumblings of discon- 
tent. Non-QuaVcr settlers in western Penn- 
sylvania complained that they were defend- 
ln R the entire colony against Indian attacks 
Yet, they said, the people with most of the 
money, the war-hating Quakers, refused to 
vote funds to help them. Some also protested 
that it was unfair for the vast estates of the 
Penn family to go untaxed. 1 

Back in England, Penn was jailed for debt 
Because of the dishonesty of an employee. 
He was, in addition, jailed several times for 


1 Delaware, which had been settled by Swedes in 
1838, then captured by the Dutch, next seized by 
the English, became an independent colony in 
1703. also under the proprietorship of the Penn 
family. 


treason, owing to his friendship with the 
Roman Catholic King James II, who had 
Item overthrown. Penn's son caused him 
many heartaches, too. For these and other 
reasons. Penn's last years were sad ones. 

Georgia Is Founded for Humanitarian, 
Military, and Business Reasons. Rich, 
learned, and devout, James Oglethorpe not 
only felt sorTy for people in trouble but 
wanted to do something to help them. He 
was shocked at the wretched conditions in 
English prisons, especially in debtors pris- 
ons. There men— often good and honest 
men — who could not pay their debts were 
treated as common criminals. To help those 
imprisoned debtors who had reputations for 
living “solier, industrious, and moral." Ogle- 
thorpe and like-minded friends established a 
colony in what is now Georgia. 1 Tin's was in 
1733. 126 ) ears after the founding of the first 
colony at Jamestown. The British Govern- 
ment encouraged the founders because it ex- 
pected Ccorgia to serve as a kind of buffer 
state between South Carolina and Florida, 

( At this time, South Carolina was being at- 
tacked by Spaniards from Florida.) The 
founders forbade Negro slavery and the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. To prevent big plan- 
tations from crowding out the small inde- 
pendent fanner, no man was allowed to own 
more than 500 acres of land. 

However, when the colony failed to attract 
many settlers, such restrictions were re- 
moved. Nor were the founders’ dreams of 
developing successful silk and wine indus- 
tries realized. For some time, they governed 
without a legislature. But protests force d the 
calling of one in 1751. Shortly thereafter, dis- 
appointed with the results of their efforts, 
the founders turned over their colony to the 
king. 


» Actually, the percentage of debtors among Geor- 
gia’s original settlers was small. 
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STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 2 


iz 


Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


joint-stock company 
proprietary colony 
royal colony 
primogeniture 
established church 
Puritans 
Separatists 
Anglicans 
divine right 


Jamestown, 
Virginia 
John Smith 
John Rolfe 
House of Burgesses 
Plymouth colony 
Pilgrims 
Mayflower 
Compact 
Samoset 


T*T Questions to Check 
Basic Information 


1. Mention three freedoms permitted in the 
English colonies but not in the non- 
English colonies. 

2. In what way was there greater economic 
incentive for the average man in the 
English colonies than in the non-English 
colonies? 

3. For what reasons were unemployment 
and the cost of living on the rise in Eng- 
land by 1600? 


4- Prove that (a) profits, (b) patriotism, 
(c) primogeniture, and (d) politics ah 
tected English colonization. 

5. Show specifically why emigration to the 
English colonies appealed to (a) some 
Oman Catholics and (b) certain Prot- 
estants. 

6- For what reasons did the Jamestowr 
„ ”’ ,on - v almost die in its infancy? 

'■ " lat three events made 1619 a fatefu' 

colony? 6 hiSt ° ry ° f the J amestowr 

s - For what reasons did the Pilgrims (a) 

t IT r fr ° m En S Iand and b 
leave Holland? v ‘ 


9- Concerning the Puritans, give (a) 
<-uic reasons why they settled in the 


ao 


William Bradford 
Massachusetts 
Bay colony 
John Winthrop 
Roger Williams 
Anne Hutchinson 
Thomas Hooker 
Fundamental Orders 
of Connecticut 
Lord Baltimore 


quitrents 

Maryland 
Toleration Act 
Huguenots 
New Netherland 
Sir George Carteret 
Quakers 
William Penn 
James Oglethorpe 


World and (b) their attitude toward 
non-Puritans. 

10. Give examples to prove that there was 
no separation of church and state in the 
Massachusetts Bay colony. 

11. Mention (a) one religious, (b) one po- 
litical, and (c) one economic viewpoint 
of Roger Williams. 

12. Give facts to prove that there was no 
established church in the Rhode Island 
colony. 

13. Tell how (a) Rhode Island, (b) Con- 
necticut , (c) Maryland, (d) Carolina, 
(e) New Jersey originated. 

14. Mention one distinctive characteristic 
of each of the colonies mentioned in 
Question 13. 

15. For what reasons did the founders of 
Carolina meet with resistance from set- 
tlers? 

16. England wanted to seize New Nether- 
land from the Dutch for (a) geographic 

__ and (b) economic reasons. Prove. 

17. For what reasons did many Dutchmen 
in New Netherland prefer English rule 
to Dutch rule? 

18. Define “nonconformists.” In what ways 
were the Quakers nonconformists? 

19. With respect to Pennsylvania and 
Georgia, give (a) the aims of the 



founder ant! (b) the policies lie estab- 
lished for the colony. 


^ Question* for Thought 
end Discussion 

1 Which do sou think was the most im- 
portant freedom permitted in the Eng- 
hsh colonics? Ctse reasons for >onr 
choice 

2. What adjectives best descritic the Eng- 
lish businessmen who encouraged the 
establishment of colonies? Justify your 
adjectives 

3. Founding colonies in faraway places 
would have been most difficult without 
the joint-stock company. Why? 

•I. Arrange the reasons for English coloni- 
zation in what )ou consider the order 
of their importance. 

5. What lessons might }>e learned from a 
study of the early days of the James- 
town colony? 

6. Ci vc jour views of the leadership quali- 
ties of (a) Captain John Smith. ( b ) 
Covemor John Winthrop, (c) Roger 
Williams, (d) Tliomas Hooker, (e) Lord 
Baltimore, (f) Fcter Stuyvcsant, (g) 
William I’enn, or (h) James Oglethorpe. 

7. In what way did (a) the Virginia House 
of Burgesses and (b) die Fundamental 
Orders of Connecticut establish prece- 
dents? 

8. Prove by examples that the Pilgrims were 
people of iron will. 

9 To what extent was the Mayflower Com- 
pact a manifestation of democracy? 

W. For what reasons is die sioty of the 
Pilgrims stressed in schools? 

11. To be fair, we ought to study John 
Winthrop in terms of his times. Explain. 

12. Compare the view's of John Winthrop 
and Roger Williams. 

13. In the long run, the religious policy of 
the Rhode Island colony was a safeguard 
for all religions. Explain to what extent 
you agree. 

14. Which personality discussed in this chap- 


ter do you think had the clearest vision 
of the American Dream? Give reasons 
for votir choice. 

15. Certain aspects of the American Dream 
appear in (a) the migration led hy 
Tliomas Hooker and (b) the resistance 
to feudalism fn Carolina. Discuss fully 
what aspects. 

10. Show that Lord Rjltimore was both 
idealistic and practical. 

17. Explain whether you consider the seizure 
of New Ncthcrland by the English un- 
ethical. 

IS. What was democratic about certain prac- 
tices of the Quakers? 

19 What men today have qualities of a 
Penn or an Oglethorpe? Justify your 
choices. 


"A" Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Write an advertisement such as a pro- 
prietor or a joint-stock company might 
have published urging Europeans to 
settle in a particular English colony. 

2. Investigate in several sources and re- 
port on the differences between the 
ways the English and the French treated 
the Indians. 

3. Draw a cartoon showing why the Eng- 
lish colonics seemed like a magnet to 
various groups in England. 

4. Using the library card catalog, list books 
that deal in whole or in part with the 
subject of English colonization in the 
Wh Wot W. After glancing through these 
books, tell which ones seem most inform- 
ative and interesting Give reasons 

5. Investigate and make a report on condi- 
tions in England about 1600 that Jed 
many average Englishmen to think of 
migrating to the colonies. 

6. Write a poem expressing how a Virginian 
must have felt on seeing the ships bring- 
ing desperately needed supplies to 
Jamestown in 1610. 



7. Write a page in an imaginary diary by 
Captain John Smith expressing his feel- 
ings about the people and problems of 
Jamestown. See, for example, abstracts 
from primary sources, such as those in 
The Heritage of America, edited by H. S. 
Commager and A. Nevins. 

8. In committee, write a television script on 
the trials and tribulations of any one of 
the Thirteen Colonies. 

9. Write a list of items you think might 
have appeared on the agenda of the 
legislature of one of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies. 

10. Compile a list of questions for an im- 
aginary interview with any one of the 
personalities mentioned in this chapter. 

11. After consulting at least two sources, 
write a speech such as (a) John Win- 
throp or (b) Roger Williams might have 
written justifying his views. 

12. Find out and report on what incidents 
in the life of (a) Anne Hutchinson, (b) 
Peter Stuyvesant, or (c) William Penn 
might make a dramatic movie. 

13. Imagine yourself a Dutch settler in New 
Netherland. Describe your feelings on 
its conquest by the English in 1664. 


14. Report to the class on the highlights of 
the Dutch patroon system in New Neth- 
erland. Consult, for example, Documents 
of American History, Vol. I, edited by 
H. S. Commager. 

15. For each of the Thirteen Colonies 
mention two scenes of historic interest 
dating to colonial times that you would 
recommend to a tourist. See, for exam- 
ple, publications of various chambers of 
commerce or the district booklets of the 
American Automobile Association. 

16. In committee, investigate and report on 
the experiences of pioneer settlers in 
your state that might be comparable to 
those of settlers in the Thirteen Colonies. 

17. As a committee research project, com- 
pile a list of significant quotations of 
the various founders of, or leaders in, the 
Thirteen Colonies. Ask the class to com- 
ment on each. 

18. As a member of the class Testing Com- 
mittee, prepare a list of ten questions— 
Who, mere, When, or What questions 
— on the contents of this chapter. 

19. After re-examining the paragraph head- 
ings and the illustrations in this chapter, 
write a summary of the chapter. 



Unit One • Foundation* for a Crral Experiment 


C n A P T E It 



TF ays of Life in Colonial Days 


Culture In the Thirteen Colonies 

• Religious Feeling Is Strong Early, But Becomes Less Intense in the Early 
1700’s • Education Is Strongly Influenced by Religion • Historical Writing, the 
Theater, Almanacs, and Newspapers Develop • Science Slowly Makes Progress 

• Colonists Prove Creative in the Practical Arts, But Mainly Imitative in the 
Fine Arts 

Colonists Ploy Hard, Work Hard, and Find Travel Hard 

• Fun Is Generally a By-product of Work • Co-operation in Work Is the Keynote 
of Family Life • Lives Grow Richer as Colonists Expand the Area m Which They 
Exchange Goods, Services, and Ideas • Manufacturing Is Not a Major Factor 
in Making Contacts with Far-oE Places • Transportation and Communication 
Are Troublesome 


Some Seeds of Democracy in the Colonies 

• Contributions of English Tradition, the Character of the Settlers, Colonial En- 
vironment, and British Neglect • Colonial Assemblies Gain Power . The Zenger 
Case Advances Freedom of the Press • Less Religious Intolerance Prevails Than 
Anywhere Else at the Time • Why Some Colonists Felt That Colonial Lafe W as 
Not Democratic Enough . Social Classes Are Not as Rigid as in the Old World 


The Role of Religion in the Colonies 

Religion in Puritan New England. To 
cook, to conduct a funeral, to drink at an 
inn, to travel, to do business of any kind, 
to stay home from church, to whistle, to 
hold parties, to play games, or even to con- 
verse in groups in the streets was unlawful 
and considered sinful. So it was on Sundays 
in Puritan New England in early colonial 
times. Sunday, the devout Puritans believed. 


was a day when every thought and action 
should be concentrated on God. However, 
on no day could New Englanders legally 
play cards or dance with members of the 
opposite sex. In Massachusetts, women were 
forbidden to wear dresses with short sleeves. 
Puritans felt that it was their duty to keep 
a close watch on their fellow Puritans to 
make sure that they lived upright lives and 
did not go astray. 

Puritans believed that sober and simple 
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living was most pleasing to God. They also cial club, and headquarters for the discus- 

believed that only a certain few, chosen by sion of foreign problems, as well as a place 

God at birth (and called elect), were eligi- of worship. And many Puritan ministers 

ble to enter the kingdom of heaven. No took strong stands against what they con- 

one knew for certain who the elect were. sidered England’s interference with colonial 

It was felt that by leading a righteous life, liberties. One of the Puritans’ greatest fears 

free from sin, one might be recognized as a was that England planned to establish the 

member of the elect. Puritans urged that Anglican Church in all the colonies, 

people have faith in God’s righteousness and Some Puritans dressed in gaudy colors, 
gain an understanding of God’s will as re- overate, imbibed too much rum, joined with 

vealed in the Bible. They warned that, just others in songfests, and spent much time 

as the righteous might be rewarded in trying to win the affections of the opposite 

heaven, the wicked were sure to be punished sex. Thanksgiving was an especially festive 

in hell. As we have seen, the early Puritans occasion in New England. And material 

considered those who disagreed with their success meant much to Puritans, too. Few 

religious beliefs dangerous to their com- colonists were as hard-working and frugal 

munity and sometimes punished them se- as they toward this goal, 

verely. Like the Massachusetts Bay colony, Recent researchers have praised the Puri- 
the other Puritan colonies supported a strong tans for their moral strength, respect for edu- 

union of church and state. cation, and practical qualities, and even for 

Yet not all Puritans were solemn persons their relish for many of life’s pleasures, 
who thought of life merely as a preparation Religion Outside New England. Religious 
for the hereafter. In fact, the Puritan meet- feeling was strong in all the colonies, espe- 
inghouse was a combined news center, so- cially in the seventeenth century, though 

The Puritan John Eliot was called “ Apostle to the Indians." Find out specific acts 

of his that earned him this title. 



perhaps nowhere as intense as in Puritan 
New England Certain other colonics made 
what the) called "frivolous pastimes" illegal 
because they considered them irreligious 
Pennsvlvama. for example, in 16S2, banned 
cockfighting, horse racing, card playing, and 
the theater The two brandies of the Puritan 
faith ( Congregation alist and Prcsb) terian 
churches) wore established throughout New 
England, except in Rhode Island. But it was 
the Anglican Church that was established 
in New York and the Southern colonics. 
There, too, church attendance was required. 
Voting and ofTicoholding were restricted to 
Anglicans. In such ^ tit title colonics 1 as 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, no one sect 
was strong enough to liccomc the established 
church Scattered throughout the colonics 
before the American Resolution were about 
23,000 Roman Catholics and aliont 2,000 


Jews, 

Religious Feeling Becomes less Intense In 
the Early Eighteenth Century. By the eight- 
eenth century, business was thriving in the 
colonies. Tins prosperity led to an increase 
in the numbers and influence of merchants 
and lawyers Soon their influence equaled 
or surpassed that of clergy-men in many 
colonies. About this time, religious feeling 
weakened in both England and the colonies. 
Especially in the South, and even in Puritan 
New England, church attendance began to 
fall off. Couples were seen courting in the 
streets on Sunday. And women began wear- 
ing clothing that strict Puritans considered 
immodest. Worried about these trends, some 
reformers launched, in the 1730's, a religious 


re\ ival know-n as the Great Atiakcni ng. 

The Great Awakening Shake* the Col- 
onies. The revivalists who led the Great 
Awakening felt that too many people were 
busy seeking money and material wealth in- 
stead of God and spiritual wealth They 
pleaded for a return to the deep religious 
feeling that had prevailed earlier. Many ot 


‘The Middle xolon.es were New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Pennsylvania 


the revivalist ministers, such as New Eng- 
lander Jonathan Edwards, appealed to thou- 
sands in open-air audiences. The preachers 
tried to male their listeners aware of their 
sinfulness and to create in their hearts fear 
of God's punishment in the hereafter. Dra- 
matically. they urged them to confess their 
sins, promise to lead good lives, pray to God 
directly, and become truly converted. Some 
of the congregation would sing with joy at 
the prospect of winning God’s mercy by 
their conversion. Others wept or fainted as 
they sometimes heard such warnings as: 

The Cod that holds you over the pit of 
hell, much as any one holds a spider . . . 
over the fire, abhors you. and is dread- 
fully provoked, his wrath towards you 
burns like fire. 

The Great Awakening failed to restore 
the tremendous religious influence of the 
earlier colonial period and even antagonized 
some by its sensational character. It did, 
however, inspire a greater interest in religion. 
Thousands got to know one another better 
at the huge revival meetings. They began 
to show a deeper interest in one another’s 
problems, in converting Indians, and in im- 
proving the lot of unfortunates, such as 
slaves. With the addition of so many dif- 
ferent sects to the numerous existing ones, 
retaining an established church became 
difficult. Each sect, wishing religious tolera- 
tion for itself, had to accept it for the others. 


Colonial Education 
Is Strongly Influenced 
By Religious Traditions 

Thousands of persons in the colonies had 
to sign their names with a cross, for illiteracy 
was widespread. Yet European visitors to 
the colonies wrote that, in general, the col- 
onists were much better educated and much 
more interested in education than the aver- 
age European. It is truly remarkable how 
many colonists with limited opportunities 
did learn how to read and write. 

3S 


Education in Puritan New England. Puri- 
tan New England made more progress in 
education than either the Middle or the 
Southern colonies. The Puritans wanted their 
children to be able to read and interpret the 
Bible. It was simpler for New Englanders to 
set up schools since most of them lived close 
together in towns instead of scattered set- 
tlements, and since most of them attended 
the same church. A main purpose of the es- 
tablishment of the first college in the Thirteen 
Colonies, Harvard, in 1636, was to train boys 
to become ministers. 


Massachusetts, in 1647, passed a law re- 
quiring towns of fifty or more families to 
provide a teacher to teach children how to 
read and write. However, many towns dis- 
obeyed the law. Most schools were free only 
to the very poor. Nevertheless, Massachu- 
setts deserves much credit for establishing 
the principle that the community as a whole 
is responsible for the education of every 
child in the community. 

Most of New England soon followed Mas- 
sachusetts educational example. For most 
children, instruction was limited to simple 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Good con- 
duct was often enforced by a whip fashioned 
from a birch branch. The most widely used 
of the few textbooks available was the New 
England Primer. Colonies outside New Eng- 
land adopted it, too. It was composed of 
alphabet rhymes, with a picture of a Bibli- 
cal scene alongside each. This “little Bible 
of New England” was intended to develop 
reep religious feeling, good manners, re- 
spect for elders, and industrious habits. 

As a preparation for college, a small num- 
ber of boys studied mainly Latin and Greek 
>n what was called a grammar school 
hose who could afford to go on to college 
T d s ° at about the age of fifteen. There 
'ey continued studying Latin and Greek. 
In add'fon, Hebrew, oratory, logic, philos- 
ophy, and church history were stressed in 
preparing youths for the ministry. As time 
passed, the colleges also tended to empha- 
suc!l Practical subjects as science, poli- 
bes, and business problems. 1 
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Education Outside New England. Outside 
New England, especially for poor people, 
it was harder to get an education. Public 
schools founded by towns were few. Some 
towns had so-called pauper schools. There, 
the very poor were given a smattering of 
learning to help them support themselves. 
In general, in the Middle colonies, educa- 
tion was left up to the many religious groups 
or to parents. Most religious schools taught 
the three R’s, as well as a fourth, religion. To 
these schools, only a few of the very poor 
were admitted free. 

Sons of Southern planters were taught 
either by tutors at home or in private schools, 
with Anglican churchmen often the teach- 
ers. Many went on to colonial colleges or to 
universities in England. Parish as well as 
pauper schools provided some education for 
some of the poorer people. But most South- 
erners received an extremely narrow educa- 
tion, or none at all. 

Some Acquire an Education in the 'School 
of Hard Knocks.' The colonists had to do for 
themselves many of the things that people 
today are accustomed to having done for 
them. Consequently, many of them got an 
education in the school of experience. Some 
earned positions as craftsmen, doctors, or 
lawyers by serving as apprentices to people 
in these occupations or professions. Many 
colonists, knowing that education never 
stops, daily devoted many hours to reading 
books in many fields of learning. Some of 
these self-educated men — and women, too — * 
were as well educated as the most learned 
scholars of England. And some of them were 
to become leaders in the movement for in- 
dependence and in launching the new nation, 
the United States of America. 

The Success Story of a Largely Self- 
Educated Colonist: Benjamin Franklin. “Do- 
ing an injury puts you below your enemy; 
revenging one makes you but even with him; 
forgiving it sets you above him.” . . . 
men are so wicked as we now see them with 
religion, what would they be if without it? 

Scores of such statements appear in the 
writings of the best-known American colo- 



certain errors of the first 


nist, Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790). A phi- 
losopher, journalist, scientist, inventor, mu- 
sician, medical pioneer, and diplomat, Frank- 
lin was largely self-educated. Tolerant and 
even-tempered, he was always willing to 
listen and, if necessary, to compromise. 

Franklin wanted it said of him that “he 
lived usefully” In helping to educate and 
to broaden the outlook of his fellow men, 
he certainly did so. He took the lead in 
founding, in 1751, an institution that, in 1791, 
became the University of Pennsylvania. The 
practical Franklin saw to it that this institu- 

. . wvl _-: / .o n universities founded 

A ""* ** wm Harvard, 1836, Wrl- 

pnor to the RevoloBon Pnneetoo. 1716, 
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tion taught subjects that would be useful in 
daily life, including agriculture, surveying, 
navigation, and history. 

In his Poor Richard's Almanack, filled 
with witty maxims, Franklin praised thrift, 
hard work, and the ability to adapt oneself 
to changing circumstances. He founded a 
magazine that eventually became the Satur- 
day Evening Post. His Pennsylvania Gazette 
had more influence than any other news- 
paper in the colonies. Even its advertise- 
ments frequently reflected Franklin’s sense 
of humor. One, asking the return of a Bible 
stolen from a church, urged the thief to open 
it and read the Eighth Commandment! 

In Europe in the eighteenth century, 
French intellectuals such as Rousseau, Vol- 
taire, and Diderot were writing that if peo- 
ple would use their reason and co-operate 



with one another, they could make great 
progress in building a happier community. 
Because of their ideas, the period in which 
they wrote is called the Age of Reason or the 
Enlightenment. In the spirit of the Enlight- 
enment, Franklin established in his commu- 
nity, Philadelphia, in co-operation with his 
fellow citizens, a circulating library, police, 
fire, and sanitation departments, and a hospi- 
tal. He helped to form the first antislavery 
society in the colonies. With his inquiring 
mind, he conceived many inventions that 
made life more comfortable for many (page 
40). For these inventions, he sought no 
patents, as he sought no copyrights for his 
numerous writings, desiring all to enjoy their 
benefits. 

Before the Declaration of Independence, 
Franklin represented several colonies in Brit- 
ain. After the Declaration, he was one of 
three commissioners assigned to win French 
recognition of the infant United States. In 
the presence of European royalty, dressed 
in powdered wigs, silks, and laces, the small, 
gray-haired, bespectacled old man of hum- 
ble birth more than held his own. When he 
saw the widespread corruption in the aristo- 
cratic Governments of Europe, he became 
an even stronger supporter of government by 
all the people. He boasted that in America 
one does not ask of a person: “What is he?” 
but: “What can lie do?” 


Colonial Literature 
Is Strongly Influenced 
By Religious Traditions 

Not romance, nor the beauties of nature 
but religion was the most common theme 
ot colonial literature. 


Though husband dear be from 
"horn I do love so well: 

1 have a more beloved one 1 
Whose comforts far excel. 2 


me gone, 


’ Meaning God. 

" Spelling modernized by authors. 
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These lines were written by Anne Brad- 
street in about 1650. They are exceptional, 
both because they were written by a woman 
in the colonial period, when few women 
wrote, and because they express human 
affection, as writing then seldom did. But 
even here, religion prevails over romance. 
The finest poet of the colonial period was 
the Puritan minister Edward Taylor. In a 
style rich with emotion, Taylor sings of the 
glories of God. But unlike so much other co- 
lonial writing, there shines through Taylors 
poems a deep appreciation of color, beauty, 
and worldly pleasures. 

More typical colonial writers in their al- 
most exclusive emphasis on religion were 
John Cotton, Cotton Mather, Jonathan Ed- 
wards (page 35), and Michael Wiggles- 
worth. Wigglesworth, for example, in his 
1662 poem about Judgment Day, “Day of 
Doom,” expressed some Puritan ideas (pages 
33-34) thus: 

You sinners are, and such a share as sinners 
may expect, 

Such you shall have, for I do save but my 
own Elect. 

However, there were some writers, such as 
the liberal minister Jonathan Mayhew, who 
asserted that God was a God of love — not an 
angry God who punished sinners. His writ- 
ings also indicate that he felt that it was a 
Christian s duty to rebel against tyranny. 
A Quaker writer, John YVoolman, felt “uni- 
versal love to my fellow creatures.” To him, 
they were not doomed sinners but people 
who might work out their own salvation. 
Woolman s writings condemned slavery, 
cruel treatment of Indians, and war, and 
supported reduced rents and a shorter work- 
ing day. 


Historical Writing, the Theater, 
Almanacs, and Newspapers Develop 

Among colonial historians, Captain John 
Smith threw much light on the heartaches 
of the Jamestown colony; William Bradford, 



on those of the Ply mouth colony, and John 
Minthrop, on those of the Massachusetts 
Bav rnlonv Perlia ps the best representative 
of the South m colonial literature was Wd- 
ham Bxnl 1[ ( page 33) Writing m a witty, 
com creational st\ ?c. this cighlecnth-cenfury 
aristocrat kept diaries that remain of great 
historical value. Life among the poor whites 
of North Carolina and Virginia amused him 
lie wrote, for example. 

Thex make their \\ n ex rue out of their 
Beds earls m the Morning, at tlie same 
time that (hex he and snore 

Tlie theater was frowned upon as sinful by 
Puritans and Quakers, among other sects 
« T fcrrtjps tins explains wli) there were no 
important colonial playwrights. Going to the 
theater did begin to gain respectability by 
the time of the American Resolution in most 
of the cities outside Puritan New- England. 
By tins time, too, religious writing was less 
in \oguc More essays on politics and busi- 
ness, and more fiction, plays, and worldly 
Poetry were being published. 


An aged lictim of the witchcraft craze. 
Witches were beheted to ride through 
the oir on broomsticks. William Term 
freed one accused of being a witch, ex- 
plaining that “ there was no law in Penn- 
sylvania against riding on broomsticks. 



Most colonial literature was by and for 
scholars only. Most colonists who could read 
bad hltle lime to read anything hut their 
Bibles and their almanacs. An almanac was 
a hodgepodge, including a calendar, weather 
predictions, proverbs, agricultural and medi- 
c *d ‘idsice. jokes, and a little history. 

T! tcrc was no successful colonial new-s- 
paper until 170-1. when the weekly Boston 
•Neu s- Let ter was first published. However, 
by the time of the American Revolution, 
practu-ally every colony had a few newspa- 
pers Colonial newspapers were small, and 
50 'Vas their circulation. Most newspaper 
owners were their own editors, printers, and 
e\ cn new slioy s. Their papers featured letters 
do nr readers or (rate fees ih Europe, notices 
°f regards for the capture of runaway slaves 
or horses, poems, serialized histories, and 
focal items. 


Science in the Colonies 
Slowly Makes Progress 

Superstition Hinders Scientific Progress. 
More than 300.000 persons accused of witch- 
craft were executed in Europe in the 300- 
>car beriod between 14S0 and 1780. The ac- 
cuscd > usually old women, were believed to 
has e entered into a conspiracy with the devil 
to accomplish evil aims. In the colonies, too, 
many people believed in witches. In Salem, 
in Puyitan Massachusetts, the year 1693 saw 
nincle en persons hanged, one eighty-three- 
year-Qld man pressed to death, fifty-five per- 
sons tortured, and hundreds imprisoned as 
witches. 

Matiy 0 f those thought to be witches were 
persons whose ideals or habits seemed dif- 
ferent from the general run, or whose neigh- 
bors did not like them. Salem’s brief witch- 
craft Craze came to an end after some very 
import an t persons, including the wife of the 
governor, were added to the list of the 
accused 

Othfc r examples of superstition in the col- 
omes included the widespread belief, even 
among the educated, in magic signs and 
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fortunetelling. Such superstition naturally 
hindered the progress of science. 

Some Trail-Blazing American Scientists. A 
major exception to colonial scientific back- 
wardness was the work of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Franklin carried on experiments, made 
careful observations, and drew conclusions 
based upon these experiments and observa- 
tions. In other words, he used the scientific 
method, thereby arriving at many scientific 
conclusions and inventions. To keep the 
heat from a fire in a room instead of allow- 
ing most of it to escape up the chimney from 
a fireplace, he invented the Franklin stove. 
To prevent fires caused by bolts of lightning, 
he invented the lightning rod. To help peo- 
ple who needed eyeglasses both for reading 
and for seeing distant objects, he invented 
bifocal eyeglasses. To promote scientific re- 
search and to encourage the exchange of 
information among scientists, he founded the 
American Philosophical Society in 1743. 

A number of other colonists shared Frank- 
lin s interest in science. Among those who 
left their mark were John Bartram, known 
as the father of American botany,” and the 
astronomer and mathematician David Rit- 
tenhouse. In general, colonial scientists were 
interested in practical, rather than theoreti- 
cal, science. 


What Colonial Medicine Was Like. Barbers 
practiced surgery. Grocers dispensed drugs. 
Indians sold herbs that were supposed to 
have magic curing properties. Many a pa- 
tient who needed a blood transfusion was 
bled of what blood he had left on instruc- 
tions from so-called doctors— most of whom 
had obtained their training as apprentices of 
other so-called doctors. 


Proper diet, sanitation, and a pure w: 
supply were essentials of hygiene practic; 
unknown to the colonists. Hogs and buzza 
clicl the work of garbage collectors. No w 
der epidemics were frequent! 

But by the outbreak of the American B 
olution, two medical schools had been 
abhshed in the colonies in which anatc 
was studied not merely from textbooks 
• dlssec ttng corpses. Frequently, the coq 


were stolen from graveyards. By this time, 
too, a number of doctors who had studied 
abroad were practicing in the colonies. One 
such, Dr. Benjamin Rush, was ahead of his 
time in stressing the importance of diet, san- 
itation, and the influence of mental and emo- 
tional states on physical health. Although 
important persons warned that vaccination 
to prevent smallpox would “promote im- 
morality,” some brave doctors, by 1800, were 
inoculating their patients. And superstition 
had experienced a sharp decline in the in- 
tervening years. 


Colonists Prove Creative 
In Practical Arts, 

Mainly Imitative in Fine Arts 

Many hard-working colonists felt that 
even art should serve a practical purpose. 
This attitude helps to explain why colonial 
America made great contributions to the 
practical arts of the craftsman but not to 
the fine arts of the painter and sculptor. It 
is to acquire the simple but beautiful prod- 
ucts of early American craftsmen that many 
persons today spend a great deal of time and 
money in antique shops. They prize such 
items as handsomely carved cabinets and 
graceful silver teapots. Colonial craftsmen 
also produced original designs on tavern 
signs and weathervanes. Their fan doorways 
and carved mantelpieces have been widely 
imitated. 

Colonial America did not produce a single 
important painter until shortly before the 
American Revolution. The five who then did 
make names for themselves lived part of their 
lives in England and painted very much in 
the English style. One of them, Charles Will' 
son Peale, painted portraits of many famous 
Americans, including Washington and 
Franklin. 1 

The colonists borrowed most of their 
architectural ideas from the Swedes, the 


1 °ther four were John Singleton Copley, Ben- 
iamin West, Gilbert Stuart, and John Trumbull- 
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Dutch, and the English. From the Swedes 
came the idea of the log cabin, so common 
in eighteenth-century colonial America and 
all over the frontier as people pushed west- 
ward. From Holland, the earliest settlers in 
New York brought the idea for building 
Dutch colonial" houses, with the narrow 
side facing the street and with step-like 
gabled roofs. From England came ideas for 
the earliest thatched cottages, the simple 
salt-box” farmhouses of New England, and 
stately Georgian mansions. These last were 
named in honor of the four kings named 
George whose combined reigns lasted from 
1*14 to 1830. After the American Revolution, 
some homes and public buildings were con- 
structed in the classic style on ancient Greek 
and Roman models. It was in the classic 
style that Thomas Jefferson designed his own 
beautiful home at Monticello. 


Colonists Play Hard, Work Hard, 

Find Travel and Communication Hard 

Fun Is Generally a By-product of Work. 

Hosts in the colonies often had to keep a 
sharp eye on their guests to make sure they 
did not whittle away the furniture, so popu- 
lar a pastime was whittling in colonial 
America. Some attribute the whittling habit 
to the general feeling that everybody, even 
in his spare time, ought to keep busy. There 
was so much to be done that wasting time 
seemed a crime. Much work was done and 
much fun was had, for instance, when a 
group of backwoodsmen got together to help 
a man build his house or harvest his crops, 
or when their ladies met for a quilting bee. 

Business was also combined with pleasure 
at colonial fairs. Visitors there could market 
or purchase goods, exchange political views, 
small talk, or tall tales; watch acrobats; 
take part in contests; bet on horse races or 
cockfights; or have their fortunes told. So- 
cializing also took place at church gather- 
ings, revival meetings, court sessions, wed- 
dings, and funerals. 

Training with the militia was like be- 


longing to a social club. The drills would 
often be followed by an evening session at 
the village tavern, where militiamen would 
discuss business and politics, read news- 
papers, or engage in group singing. Unfor- 
tunately, some also gambled away their 
savings at dice, cards, or billiards, or got 
drunk on hard cider or rum. 

In Puritan New England, however, play- 
ing dice or cards was banned. There, sing- 
ing popular songs and ballads was discour- 
aged, but singing psalms and hymns was 
encouraged 

The colonies were a fisherman's and hunt- 
er's paradise. With woods abounding in bear, 
deer, and wild turkeys, with skies heavy with 
birds, and with waters teeming with fish, the 
bag or catch of even the poorest sportsman 
was likely to be full. Even among the Puri- 
tans, where having fun was generally con- 
sidered a waste of time, hunting and fishing 
were sanctioned as productive activities. 

That brutal sport, cockfighting, promoted 
on the sly by some New Englanders, was 
openly promoted in the South. Like aristo- 
cratic Englishmen, the aristocratic and 
worldly planters of the South owned racing 
stables, staged fox hunts, and held elaborate 
balls and house parties. Many of them at- 
tended the theater or concerts at cultured 
and colorful Charleston, the largest city in 
the South, just as the prosperous merchants 
of the Middle colonies enjoyed similar en- 
tertainment in New York or Philadelphia. 

In the backwoods regions, recreation was 
rugged. A wrestler might even gouge out 
the eye of his opponent or bite off his ear. 

A man had to be a good shot to win a shoot- 
ing match that required him to drive a nail 
into a tree with one bullet. The highly com- 
petitive spirit was also evident in spelling 
bees, foot races, and tomahawk-throwing, 
dancing, and public-speaking contests. 

Co-operation in Work Is the Keynote of 
Colonial Family Life. Many a colonial boy 
or girl married as young as fifteen and had 
as many as fifteen children. A large family 
seemed desirable since making a decent 
living depended to a great extent upon the 
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size of the family. It also depended upon co- 
operation among the members of the family 
and upon co-operation among families. Land 
was cheap, but labor was expensive. Most 
people had small farms on which they made 
with their own hands practically everything 
they needed. They had to do so because it 
was difficult to get crops to market and thus 
get money to buy goods. Everybody in the 
average family had to pitch in to get the 
day’s work done. 

Besides performing the usual household 
chores, the colonial housewife spun thread 
and wove cloth, made soap and candles, 
preserved food for winter use, and sometimes 
acted as her children’s teacher as well. In 
spite of her many contributions, she had few 
rights (page 270). However, because of 
the shortage of women in the New World, she 
usually had more prestige than women in 
the Old World. Besides being a farmer, her 
husband also had to be a builder, a black- 
smith, a harness maker, a veterinarian, and 
a furniture, tool, and utensil manufacturer. 
As a rule, children were not babied but 
treated as little adults. They worked far 
more than they played. In colonial towns 
and cities, as in Europe, they were some- 
times apprenticed to a craftsman, such as a 
carpenter or tailor, at as young an age as 
ten. Often — especially on the frontier— the 
whole family co-operated with other families 
in harvesting crops, in putting up buildings, 
and in defending one another against In- 
dians. 


Some colonial farm families did not hav 
to live lives of almost complete self-sufi 
ciency. Throughout New England and i 
some Middle colonies, farm families lived i 
Utle villages centering in the church an 
t ie village green. Here they met and e: 
changed goods, services, and ideas with the 
neighbors. 

Colonists' Lives Grow Richer as They E 
Pand the Area in Which They Exchanc 
Goods, Services, and Ideas. Frontiersmen ar 
villagers were not the only ones who saw tl 
advantages of exchanging goods, service 
and ideas. The benefits of such exchang 


were far more obvious to Southern planters 
and to merchants and shipbuilders in sea- 
board cities. They realized that, if they 
wanted to secure a high standard of living, 
they would have to trade with people not 
only in other colonies but in other lands. 
Such goods as furs and fish, tobacco and 
wheat, ships’ and naval stores, 1 rum and 
lumber were shipped to foreign ports. For 
some of these products, the West Indies 
were the colonists’ best customers. Others 
were shipped mainly to Europe — especially 
to England. 

With the money they obtained, farmers, 
such as the Southern planters, and city mer- 
chants imported silverware, furniture, fine 
cloth, guns, books, tea, hardware, china, and 
musical instruments. Most of these imports 
came from England. Merchants would fre- 
quently sell such imports to peddlers who 
traveled from colony to colony with their 
wares. 

Certain Southern Planters Live Like Eng- 
lish Aristocrats. Along the tidewater (coastal 
region) of the South stretched big pln nta " 
tions covering hundreds, even thousands, of 
acres, and worked by hundreds of slaves. 
Their owners sold to Europe — largely to 
England — rice, indigo, 2 and, especially, to- 
bacco. Actually, however, there were far 
more small fanners in the South than there 
were big planters. 

In an age when fertilizer and rotation of 
crops were seldom used, the land was ex- 
hausted quickly. Tobacco, in particular, robs 
the soil of valuable minerals. Big planters 
could keep on buying more land and more 
slaves. Small farmers could not. Moreover, 
big plantations tended to remain big be- 
cause of the law of primogeniture. When the 
price of tobacco fell, the small farmer often 
had to sell out to the big planter. Then he 
would move inland from the rich tidewater 


1 Naval stores are tar, pitch, and resin, used to pl°S 
gaps between planks to make vessels more sea- 
worthy. 

- Indigo is a blue vegetable dye, important to the 
growing textile industry of England at a time when 
there were no synthetic dyes. 
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soil to the less fertile backwoods area. For In New York, as a heritage from the days of 
all these reasons, a small group of plantation the Dutch patroonships, there were some 

families had most to say in the South. In large holdings. But, as a rule, farms in the 

their homes, their clothing, their amuse- Middle colonies were middle-sized — neither 

ments, and their education, they bore a as small as those in New England nor as 

strong resemblance to English aristocrats. large as Southern plantations. It was also 

Farmers of the Middle Colonies Make easier to obtain good land in the Middle 

Contacts with Other Colonies and Far-off colonies than elsewhere. This explains in 

lends. With far fewer slaves than in the part why aristocratic families in the Middle 

South, but with certain other types of farm colonies never attained as much influence as 

laborers (page 53), the farmers of the those in the South. 

Middle colonies raised fruits, vegetables. New Engfonders Make Contacts with Far- 
livestock, and, especially, wheat and com. off Places, But Not So Much Through Form- 

So abundant were their grain crops that the ing. Nine out of ten colonists were farmers. 

Middle colonies were called the bread col- But compared with the other colonies, fewer 

onfay. Much of this grain was sold in the New Englanders were fanners. The growing 

West Indies, New England, and die South. season in colder New England was short. Its 

A people uho could develop men as hardy, courageous, and adventurous as these 
American whale hunters was not to be trifled with, a member of Parliament, Ed- 
mund Burke, warned the British Government. 



soil was filled with boulders left by glaciers. 
Most of the farms were small and were usu- 
ally worked by the families themselves. Most 
of the grains, fruits, and vegetables they 
raised were consumed at home. Thus it was 
not mainly through its agricultural products 
that New England made its contacts with 
faraway places. 1 

One important way in which New Eng- 
land did make foreign contacts was through 
the sale of fish. Thousands of daring New 
Englanders would venture in fishing fleets 
even beyond their fish-filled coastal waters 
to the waters off Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land. Drying and salting fish at seaboard 
towns such as Gloucester became an indus- 
try in itself. European importers got the 
better-quality fish. The poorer quality was 
sold in the West Indies, where it was fed to 
slaves. 

Even more daring than such fishermen 
were the seamen who would set out from 
such ports as New Bedford and Nantucket 
on dangerous whaling expeditions in seas 
around the globe. Sometimes it was years be- 
fore a fleet returned. Whale oil was used for 
lamps or to make candles. Whalebone was 
used for whips and for stiffening ladies’ cor- 

In the sale of lumber and its well-built 
ups New England was also able to make 
valuable contacts with foreign customers. To 
a lesser degree, so were the other colonies. 

Colonial Manufactures Are Not a Major 

Places T1 Mak , in9 Con,ac,s with Far-off 
Places The colonists did not manufacture 

enough to export much. Manufacturing as a 
leading occupation developed slowly In the 
colon, es. It was difficult to get skilled 
workers. In those days, the actual process 0 f 
nanufaet goods Was such a sW ^ 

Man v r< hfltV Ver \ a l0ng time in comin g- 

quickh bv C ° Uld g6t rich 

q ckh b> investing i n natural resources 


‘S *£ ' nakc ^ch contacts by 
***** lo 

M 



such as fish, furs, or land, or by becoming 
merchants. And most persons preferred to 
buy land, which was cheap, and become in- 
dependent farmers. Furthermore, England, 
fearful of colonial competition, tried to dis- 
courage the manufacture of certain products. 

However, by the 1700’s, there were many 
small factories, mills, distilleries, shipyards, 
and craftsmen’s shops. Iron, leather, glass, 
and textile products were being turned out, 
as well as lumber and rum. Rum was manu- 
factured in New England from molasses ob- 
tained in the West Indies. A good portion of 
it was consumed by the colonists themselves. 
Rum was also used in bartering with the In- 
dians for furs and by slave traders in barter- 
ing with slave hunters for slaves in Africa. 
The slaves obtained were usually sold in the 
^ est Indies, where more molasses was ob- 
tained to be taken to New England to be 
manufactured into more rum. This trade, 
inking the West Indies, New England, and 
Africa, has been called the triangular trade. 1 
By the time of the American Revolution, 
e colonists were manufacturing more than 
ty per cent of what they needed. Increas- 
es > > this competition, especially in the 
textile, hat, and iron industries, was caus- 
ing the British concern. By this time, too, 
colonial business in general had expanded 


This is only one of several so-called triangular 
trade routes. 




to such an extent that many colonists felt 
quite economically independent of Britain. 

Trials and Tribulations in Colonial Trans- 
portation and Communication. Today a ship 
can male the transatlantic run from New 
York to England in fewer than five days. In 
colonial times, the voyage took at least eight 


weeks, and usually more. Postal service, 
where there was any, was so unreliable that 
three copies of a letter would often be sent 
at different times or by different routes. 
Sometimes not one of them would arrive. 
By 1776, transportation and communication 
had improved somewhat. Yet it was a month 
before word of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence reached Charleston from Philadelphia. 

Until about 1SOO, most travelers sailed in 
little vessels that went along the coast or up 
the rivers as far as possible Water travel was 
uncomfortable and dangerous, but it was 
popular because land travel was so costly 
and filled with obstacles. In fact, traveling 
to Europe was probably less troublesome 
than traveling to another colony by land. 
Many roads were mere Indian trails. Travel 
by foot, horseback, pack train, or carts— -the 
most common forms of land trav ^, ^ 
widened some of these. Streams usually had 
to be forded. 

About 1750, stagecoaches began to make 
regular trips between such cities as Boston 
and New York, and New York and Philadel- 
phia By this time, roads were somewhat im- 
proved Yet passengers would still often have 
to get out and help lift the coaches out ot 
the mud or ruts. In the Deep South and in- 
land from the seaboard cities, most roads re- 
mained mere paths throughout the colonial 

P rat bridge, and toll tata. I*' 
coaches, appeared about 1 - rav 

speedei But even then, it •<** ° 

travel all day and a good part of each night 
to male the run between Boston and Phila- 
delphia. A stagecoach traveler would spend 
hi, brief night's rest in a tavern m a town. 
The food si often vile, the bed sometn.es 
fiUed with vermin and shared sv«h one or 
more fellow travelers. 


Many a tavern served as a kind of post 
office. A ship captain, or any traveler, might 
act as a kind of letter carrier, dropping off 
mail there. However, there was no organized 
postal system among the colonies until 1691. 
After Benjamin Franklin was appointed one 
of the two postmasters general for the col- 
onies in 1753, service became somewhat 
faster. Yet it was a known fact that post 
riders, to relieve their boredom, would open 
letters and read them en route. This explains 
why many businessmen and government of- 
ficials wrote their letters in code. 


Some Seeds of Democracy 
In the Colonies 

Many Seeds of Colonial Democracy Were 
Planted in England. The same rights, privi- 
leges. and liberties as were enjoyed by per- 
sons living in England— this is what many 
colonial charters promised the English col- 
onists. Many colonial governors conveniently 
forgot this promise But many colonists, by 
word and action, persistently reminded them 
of it. 

By 1700, colonists, like Englishmen at 
home, felt entitled to trial by jury, freedom 
from unjust imprisonment, and a representa- 
tive assembly to make laws and to check the 
taxing power of the king or governor. It had 
taken Englishmen a long time to win these 
rights Nor do they appear in any one docu- 
ment or constitution. At first, they were 
granted only to small privileged groups, 
later, they were extended to others. Some of 
them were repeated in subsequent docu- 
ments after it became necessary for the Eng- 
lish people to win anew rights they had won 
previously. Let us glance at the English 
struggle for rights, privileges, and liberties 

Magna Carta Means More to More Peo- 
ple as Years Poll On. Back in 1215, English 
nobles bad rebelled against their king, John. 
In the famous Magna Carta they compelled 
him to accept, he agreed that no free man 
should be imprisoned, except after a trial by 
his equals However, the entire Magna 




A colonial leader announces the deposi- 
tion of Governor Andros. Find out some 
similarities and differences between the 
uprising against Andros and (a) a rebel- 
lion in North Carolina led by John Cul- 
pepper, or (b) a rebellion in New York 
led by Jacob Leisler. 

self as governor. This plan, James felt, would 
have many advantages. It would enable 
him to check the growing power of the colo- 
nial assemblies. It would give him, through 
Andros, absolute power over the combined 
colonies. He would also be able to tax at 
' James felt, too, that his proposed con- 
solidation of the colonies would result in 
greater unity and stronger resistance against 
attacks by the French or Indians. It was his 
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object, moreover, to get the combined col- 
onies to shift their emphasis from commerce 
and manufacturing to the production of raw 
materials for British factories. 

Disregarding charters, James combined 
the New England colonies, New York, and 
New Jersey into one big colony, known as 
the Dominion of New England. Capable, but 
tactless and dictatorial. Governor Andros 
abolished colonial assemblies, colonial courts, 
and town governments. He taxed at will. He 
demanded and collected rents from people 
who claimed to own their land by asserting 
that all the land belonged to the king. The 
Puritans of New England were especially 
angry when he tried to promote the Anglican 
religion. 

But then the colonists learned that James 
had been overthrown and had fled into 
exile in 1688. The people of Boston rejoiced 
at this opportunity to imprison Andros. Up- 
risings in other colonies, too, helped bring 
an end to the Dominion of New England. 
England’s efforts to increase political and 
economic control of the colonies did not end, 
however. In fact, many of the colonies were 
turned into royal colonies. 1 And, as we shall 
see, England’s attempt to enforce new and 
stricter laws was to be a major cause of the 
American Revolution. 

The Principle of Self-Government Is Recog' 
nized. In a small town with a small popula- 
tion, all the citizens can assemble, elect of- 
ficials, and pass laws for the community. In 
the small towns of New England in colonial 
days, as in some today, citizens were able to 
do this. Thus, instead of voting for a repre- 
sentative to make laws for him, each citizen 
became a lawmaker himself. And thus the 
New England town meetings were examples 
of direct, or pure, democracy, rather than of 
representative democracy. In these town 


1 But even in royal colonies there were democratic 
features. In the Massachusetts Charter of 1691, for 
example, the king required Massachusetts to per- 
nut all males owning enough property to vote— ~ 
instead of only Puritans. And all Protestant groups 
'sere promised the right to worship freely. 



meetings, citizens obtained valuable experi- 
ence in democratic practices. 

The principle of self-government was also 
recognized, as we ha\e already learned, in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses and other colo- 
nial assemblies, in the Mayflower Compact, 
and in the Fundamental Orders of Connec- 
ticut. So, too, in die Quaker meetinghouses, 
where women were treated as men's equals 
and no class distinctions were drawn, were 
seeds of democracy planted. 

The Zenger Cose Advances the Couse of 
Freedom of the Press. One day in 1735, in 
the city of Philadelphia, cannon roared a 
welcome to a returning lawyer named An- 
drew' Hamilton. Hamilton had just won a 
legal victory' in the courts of New York that 
had been cheered by lovers of freedom in all 
the colonies. Hamilton’s client, John Peter 
Zenger, had been on trial for using his news- 
paper to criticize the governor of New York. 
Zenger had criticized the governor for re- 
moving a judge whoso, decision he did not 
like. The go\ ernor had ordered Zenger’s 
newspaper burned and Zenger jailed. But 
from his jail cell, Zenger had continued to 
dictate editorials. These had been delivered 
by clerks to his wife, who had kept the print- 
ing press running. 

During the trial, Hamilton had pointed 
out to the jury that the case was much more 
significant than "the cause of a poor printer.” 
He had said: 


In a free government the rulers should 
not be able to stop people's mouths when 
they feel themselves oppressed. 

The real issue at stake, according to Hamil- 
ton, was 

the liberty of exposing and opposing 
arbitrary power . . by speaking and 
writing the truth 


Hamilton sent Zenger no bill for his serv- 
ices. But, for the services of both Zenger and 
Hamilton in laying the basis for freedom of 
the press in America, all Americans should 


be eternally grateful. The victory in the 
Zenger case tended to bring about greater 
freedom of the press in Britain as well. 

Less Religious Intolerance Prevails in the 
Thirteen Colonies Than Anywhere Else at the 
Time. For laying the basis for freedom of 
religion in the United States, Americans, we 
have seen, should be grateful to such men 
as Roger Williams, Lord Baltimore, and 
William Penn. Roger Williams introduced 
complete religious freedom in Rhode Island, 
with no exceptions. Lord Baltimore intro- 
duced religious freedom in Maryland, except 
for Jew's, Unitarians, Deists, and atheists 1 
William Penn granted virtual religious free- 
dom in Pennsylvania, except to atheists. It is 
true that such colonies as Virginia had an 
established Anglican Church, to which all 
paid taxes. Nevertheless, non-Anglicans, 
especially Protestant non-Anglicans, were 
accorded a fair degree of religious toleration 
by the frequent failure of officials to enforce 
the law against non-Anglican worship. 

In many of the colonies, there were set- 
tlers of so many different religious sects that 
no one group, even if it desired to, dared 
to persecute the others. Furthermore, in des- 
perate need of laborers, many colonies wel- 
comed newcomers, regardless of their faith. 

At this time, when Jews were still being per- 
secuted in most European countries, some 
colonial towns, such as Newport, Rhode Is- 
land, and New Amsterdam, permitted them 
to build synagogues and worship there True, 
there were many examples of colonial reli- 
gious intolerance. Yet, all in all, there was 
more religious toleration in the Thirteen Col- 
onies than anywhere else in the world at the 
time. 

Why Some Colonists F elf That Colonial 
Life Was Not Democratic Enough. In New 

England’s town meetings, it is true, citizens 
practiced local self-government. But many 


1 A Unitarian is a Christian who believes “in the 
love of truth and the spirit of Jesus/' but not in the 
divinity of Jesus A Deist believes in God, but does 
not believe m formal church worship. An atheist 
does not believe in God. 
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Some Highlights 
j Of Colonial History 


1607 : 


1612 1 


o Jamestown founded 


• Rolfe begins tobacco cultiva- 
tion in Virginia 


Maryland passes Toleration 


• New Sweden, in Delaware, 
captured by the Dutch 



• House of Burgesses estab- 
lished • Girls arrive to marry 
Jamestown settlers • First Ne- 
groes brought to Jamestown 

• Pilgrims land near Plymouth 

• Mayflower Compact signed 


1624 j • Dutch West India Company 
j founds New Amsterdam in New 
I Netherland 


| • Massachusetts Bay Company 

| chartered 

I • First settlers arrive in Mary- 
I land 

~J * Roger Williams founds Provi- 
I dence • First colonial college, 
| Harvard, founded • Connecti- 
j cut towns settled 


m 


• Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut 


• Massachusetts requires each 
town of fifty families or more to 
provide a teacher 


Carolina chartered 


• English seize New Netherland 

• New York and New Jersey 
created out of New Netherland 


Bacon's Rebellion suppressed 


1679 • New Hampshire becomes an 

; independent colony 

^ • Proprietor Penn founds Penn- 

sylvania 

■»-™™™™J^^Andros arrives to govern the 
1686 | Dominion of New England 

j . 

| | • New England Primer pub- 

1690 j lished about this time 

1691 | • Colonial postal system created 

• Massachusetts male property 
j I owners granted the vote 

J 

1 • Salem witchcraft craze 


1732 
TO4~| 


• Delaware becomes an inde- 
pendent colony under the Penn 
family 


i Boston News-letter published 


• Georgia chartered to Ogle- 
thorpe and others • Poor Rich- 
ard's Almanack born 

• Great Awakening begins 


1735 j • Zenger case tried 


New Englanders were not considered citi- 
zens because they were not church members 
or did not own enough property. Only in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut were the gov- 
ernor and his council elected by the voters. 
And any law passed by the colonial assem- 
blies could be vetoed by either the governor 
and his council in the New World or by the 
king and his council in the Old World. 1 In 
the South, it was the governor who ap- 
pointed county 2 officials, usually selecting 
them from the families of wealthy planters 
or merchants. 

To vote in most of the colonies, a person 
had to be male, white, a property owner, a 
Christian (but not a Catholic, Unitarian, or 


Actually, considering the number of laws passed, 
relatively few bills were vetoed. 


i unit of local government in the South was tl 
;e county, rather than the small town. 


Quaker), and a regular churchgoer . 1 To hold 
office, a person had to own a considerable 
amount of property. Then, as now, there 
were many eligible voters who did not 
bother to vote. This negligence, and the 
limitations on the right to vote, enabled a 
small minority to control colonial assemblies. 
This minority was made up largely of po- 
litically minded lawyers and well-to-do 
planters and merchants residing along the 
coast. The small farmers, craftsmen, and 
frontiersmen who outnumbered this minority 
had fewer representatives in the colonial 
assemblies. 

Westerners Resent Domination by East- 
erners. "Had we let him alone, he would 
have hanged half the country.” The he in 
this quotation was Sir William Berkeley, gov- 
ernor of colonial Virginia. When and why 
was this comment made about Governor 
Berkeley? 

In 1676, an aimed rebellion was waged 
against Berkeley. Nathaniel Bacon, although 
of conservative, upper-class background, was 
its leader. The hot-tempered and domineer- 
ing Berkeley was accused of discriminating 
against the poor farmers and frontiersmen in 
the wilderness inland and of favoring the 
rich planters on the coast. At a time when 
the price frontiersmen received for their to- 
bacco dropped, the aristocratic coastal 
planters who controlled the assembly put 
through heavy taxes. These taxes favored 
such planters over frontiersmen. The fron- 
tiersmen were also furious because Berkeley 
gave tremendous tracts of the colony’s land 
to personal friends. They accused him of re- 
fusing to defend frontier settlements against 
Indian attacks because he and his friends 
were making money from the fur trade with 
the Indians. Other complaints against Berke- 
ley were that he postponed elections, denied 


1 Recent research suggests that probably more peo- 
ple had the nght to vote in some colonies Shan 
was formerly supposed. Since most men were 
fanners who owned land, property qualifications 
did not bar significant numbers However, voters 
tended to elect men of wealth and education, for 
whom they generally had great respect. 
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"f!r!l n J 1C ^ 0re r >C Virginia Council. Bacon s Rebellion has been described as the 
first democratic uprising in American history .” Find out as many arguments as 
you can for and against this point of view. 


the landless the right to vote, and persecuted 
Puritans and Quakers . 1 

Taking matters into their own hands, 
Bacon and a few hundred frontiersmen 
launched successful attacks against the In- 
dians. Bacon even seized control of Vir- 
ginia's government. But when he died soon 
after, Berkeley recovered control and hanged 
many of the leaders of Bacon’s Rebellion 
He would have hanged more had not the 
House of Burgesses stopped him. This ex- 
plains the comment of a member of the 
House of Burgesses that introduced our 


trS 'l ^ historians have questioned this 
traditional explanation of Bacon’s Rebellion. They 
question whether Bacon was such a hero who rep- 

whothnr erh r 0 ^ 1 * 0 ^ ° f ,hc New World; 
liUl.er Berkeley was such a villain representing 

I T spirit so b'Pieal of the old World 

hee-iuse hlffri V T" 5 ' * rf,,scd to fisht Indians 
trade T L , WCrc proKtin 8 f ™"> the fur 
* ltbc historians even suggest that tho 

dhns'T"’"! Wanled tH pick n K hts with the In- 
dians in order to seize their land. 
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story. King Charles II subsequently recalled 
Berkeley to England. He canceled most of 
the reforms put through while Bacon was in 
control. In time, however, Virginia’s people 
gradually gained a greater voice in their 
government. 

Not only in Virginia but in other colonies 
as well — and for similar reasons — serious 
fiiction existed and clashes occurred be- 
tween western and eastern areas. Issues 
other than those mentioned were also in- 
volved in many of these clashes. Many fron- 
tiersmen were debtors. They accused the 
colonial assemblies of sponsoring financial 
policies that gave an advantage to creditors. 
And frontiersmen, who usually believed in 
equality, did not like being looked down on 
by aristocratic Easterners, who considered 
them virtual barbarians. 

Why Some Felt That Life in the Colonies 
Was Socially Undemocratic. Along the sea- 
board especially, a person’s influence de- 
pended to a great extent upon his wealth 




and his family's social importance. For ex- 
ample, a person of wealth and high social 
position was assigned a better pew in church. 
If he committed a crime, he received more 
lenient punishment than others. In one col- 
ony, a law forbade women who were con- 
sidered inferior to wear silk. In fact, se\ oral 
colonics had laws stating that “men and 
women of mean condition” were forbidden 
to "take upon them the garb of gentlemen." 
But such laws were not easily enforced. 

In such colleges as Harvard and Yale, a 
student was ranked not scholastically or al- 
phabetically but according to his family s 
social position. There were very few free 
schools. Moreover, women had few legal 
rights As we shall see, there was forced 
labor for many whites and most Negroes. 
Furthermore, as we know, a main reason 
why many persons came to the New World 
was to practice their religion as they saw fit. 
But, forgetting the Colden Rule, some of 
them violently opposed certain others who 
wanted the same right. 

Social Classes Are Not as Rigid as in the 
Old World. William Byrd II of the Virginia 
colony owned an estate of nearly 200,000 
acres, manned by thousands of slaves. He 
had inherited a fortune made in s,a '' e 
trade, in trading trinkets for furs with the 
Indians, in cultivating tobacco, and in spec- 
ulating in land. 

Byrd was an author (page 39) who reg- 
ularly read the Bible and books in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Italian. His libra o’, probably the 
largest in the colonies, included nearly , 


volumes. „ , 

Planters like Byrd practically controlled 
the governments of the Southern colonies. 
They considered themselves aristocrats with 
the right to command the respect of other 
groups, such as frontiersmen, craftsmen, and 
owners of small farms. 

In all the colonies, big landowner, lfe 
Byrd were considered member, of Social 
Class Number One. So svere the king" *P- 
pointees, the families of proprietors wo 
founded colonies, and wealthy merchants 
One wealthy and well-educated merchant 


was Samuel Sewall of Massachusetts. Like 
Byrd, the conservative Sewall believed that 
the upper, ruling class had certain respon- 
sibilities for promoting the welfare of the 
lower, ruled classes. For example, just as 
Byrd felt that men of his class should look 
out for the welfare of their Negro slaves, so 
Sewall felt a responsibility for attacking 
slavery. Like Byrd, he opposed changes in 
“church or state." 

Wealth and education were not the only 
factors that gave this aristocratic group 
prestige. The length of time their families 
had lived in the colonies and how much po- 
litical influence they had also counted. 

In the colonies in 1775, there were about 
two and one-lialf million people. Most of 
them, as we know, were small, independent 
farmers since, despite the big plantations, 
most of the farms at this time— even in the 
South— were small. These fanners were con- 
sidered members of the middle class, or So- 
cial Class Number Two. Many of them 
were industrious, thrifty, and eager to make 
enough money and gain enough social pres- 
tige to marry into, and thus rise to, Social 
Class Number One. Abo included in the 
middle class were professional men, ship cap- 
tains, small shopkeepers, and such self-em- 
ployed craftsmen as carpenters, soap makers, 
rope makers, millers, and blacksmiths. 

Included in Social Class Number Three 
were poor fanners, hired farm laborers, wage 
earners, seamen, and a special group called 
indentured servants. Let us see how the in- 
dentured-servant group came into being. 

The Status of the Indentured Servant and 
the Slave. Labor was scarce in the colonies 
(page 42) Free laborers preferred saving 
their money and buying their own farms to 
working for someone else. To meet the de- 
mand for labor, some curious techniques 
were adopted. Ship captains were sometimes 
paid to kidnap men, women, and children in 
the Old World and bring them to the New 
World. Shipped over also were many pris- 
oners of war, criminals, orphans, and pau- 
pers. Many of these persons were turned 
over to an employer for whom they were 
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compelled to work for a period of years, usu- 
ally five or seven, Then there were those who 
wanted to come from the Old World to the 
New World but could not afford to do so. In 
return for their passage, they, too, bound 
themselves to a period of service under colo- 
nial employers. All such groups bound to a 
master for a number of years of service were 
called indentured servants. The master’s per- 
mission was required before an indentured 
servant could marry or work for someone 
else. 

Some employers took good care of their 
indentured servants. Some branded them so 
that if they ran away, they could be easily 
identified. After his term had expired, the 
indentured servant was declared free and 
often received a small amount of land or 
cash. 

At the bottom of the ladder of colonial 
society were the slaves, mainly Negro, but 
some Indian. Slaves found it impossible, even 
if granted freedom, to gain much wealth or 
influence. Slavery existed in all of the Thir- 
teen Colonies. But, of the 500,000 slaves 
there prior to the American Revolution, most 


were workers in the tobacco and rice fields 
of the South. 

Some Reasons Why Social Classes Were 
Not Rigid. Because of the abundance of 
cheap land and natural resources, it was 
possible for everyone in the colonies, except 
a slave, to make a fortune. Then, as through- 
out American history, people had great ad- 
miration for the man who could make good 
on his own. Consequently, such a man found 
it easy to move up to a higher class. Further- 
more, very few of noble birth settled in the 
colonies. Most who came to stay were peo- 
ple of moderate means. Since they were all 
of pretty much the same class, many re- 
sented having anyone lord it over them. 

This attitude helps to explain why the idea 
of rigid hereditary class distinctions never 
made headway here. Indeed, some former 
indentured servants achieved great wealth 
and prestige. Two even signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Throughout our his- 
tory, Americans have taken pride in the fact 
that a man of intelligence and initiative need 
not feel doomed to remain in a certain, fixed 
class. 
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Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Middle colonies 
Great Awakening 
Jonathan Edwards 
New England 
Primer 

pauper schools 
Benjamin Franklin 
Poor Richards 
Almanack 
Pennsylvania 
Gazette 
Age of Reason 


Anne Bradstreet 
Edward Taylor 
John Cotton 
Cotton Mather 
Michael 
Wigglesworth 
Jonathan Mayhew 
John Woolman 
William Bradford 
William Byrd II 
Boston News-Letter 
witchcraft craze 


scientific method 
John Bartram 
David Rittenhouse 
Benjamin Rush 
Charles W. Peale 
triangular trade 
Magna Carta 
Puritan Revolution 
Habeas Corpus Act 
England’s Bill of 
Rights 
frontier 


English common 
law 

power of the purse 
Sir Edmund Andros 

Dominion of New 
England 
New England 
town meeting 
Zenger case 
Bacon’s Rebellion 
Samuel Sewall 
indentured servants 
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Questions to Cheek 
Basic Information 

1 Prove that the Puritans tried to regulate 
standards of behavior. For what reasons 
did they do so? 

2. To what extent was there also regulation 
of behavior in non-Puritan colonies? 

3. What did the revivalists of the Great 
Awakening (a) condemn and (b) de- 
mand? 

■1 Religion and the location of settlements 
explain why it was easier to get an edu- 
cation in the New England colonies than 
in the other colonies. Discuss. 

5. Describe the curriculum in colonial New 
England schools. 

6. Whatever schooling many colonists got 
was outside of school. Prove. 

7. Largely self-educated, Benjamin Frank- 
lin helped to educate thousands. In what 
ways? 

8. Show that religion strongly influenced 
colonial (a) poetry and (b) prose. 

9. Indicate three highlights in colonial edu- 
cation outside New England. 

10 Give proof that Benjamin Franklin (a) 
used the scientific method, (b) made im- 
portant inventions, and (c) encouraged 
scientific research. 

11. Prove that (a) colonial medicine was ex- 
tremely backward and (b) some med- 
ical progress had been made by 1800. 

L2. “Art should serve a practical purpose," 
colonists felt. Explain and illustrate. 

13. There was much work in play and much 
play in work in colonial America. Prove. 

'A. '{ftfidt. -ift-peec* -A -jaJiwiak wseatinn. dn 
you consider (a) good and (b) bad? 

15. The housewife in colonial America was 
indeed a heroine. In what ways? 

16. Give reasons why the small farmer in the 
colonial South had difficulty making a 
living. 

17. With respect to colonial manufacturing, 
mention (a) obstacles facing it and (b) 
progress made in it. 

18. Show that the West Indies were a fine 
market for many colonial products. 


19. Mention some of the more serious ob- 
stacles to colonial transportation and 
communication. 

20. What rights, privileges, and liberties did 
the colonists feel entitled to by 1700? 
Connect this feeling with certain docu- 
ments and events in the history of Eng- 
land. 

21. How did the colonists often make use of 
“the power of the purse”? 

22. How did the colonial assemblies promote 
democracy? 

23. King James II’s plan to combine the 
Thirteen Colonies into one had (a) good 
and (b) bad features. Explain. 

24. How did (a) the New England town 
meeting and (b) the Zenger case pro- 
mote democracy? 

25. Prove that there was considerable reli- 
gious toleration in the Thirteen Colonies. 

26 Give (a) the causes, (b) some high- 
lights, and (c) the results of Bacons Re- 
bellion. 

27. Give examples of (a) political, (b) eco- 
nomic, and (c) social flaws in colonial 
democracy. 

28. Describe the main social classes in the 
colonies. 

29. Mention some ways in which persons be- 
came indentured servants. 


Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. To what extent do vve today regulate 
standards of behavior? Discuss fully. 

2. Deijendin^ uijon which facts one selects., 
a case could be made for the contention 
that the Puritans were (a) excessively 
solemn or (b) not so solemn. Discuss. 

3. For what reasons do you think many 
were stiiTed by the Great Awakening? 

4. Compare colonial education with educa- 
tion today with respect to (a) obstacles 
and (b) curriculum. 

5. Compare colonial education in the South 
with that of the (a) New England and 
(b) Middle colonies. 


6. The colonists were participants, rather 
than spectators, in sports, while today 
the reverse is true. To what extent do 
you agree? 

7. Which of Benjamin Franklin’s character 
traits might be used to form a check list 
for a model citizen? 

8. Which of the colonial writers mentioned 
in this chapter interests you most? For 
what reasons? 

9. To what extent are the aims of the New 
England Primer stressed in schools to- 
day? 

10. What lessons can we learn from the ac- 
cusations made during the witchcraft 
craze? 

11. Considering the status of colonial medi- 
cine, a person who became sick then was 
truly taking his life in his hands. Explain 
fully. 

12. Do you agree with the colonists that all 

art should serve a practical purpose”? 
Give reasons. 

13. “Work is the condition of our existence” 
might well have been a colonial motto. 
Discuss. 

14. There is greater need for co-operation in 
work today than in colonial times. To 
what extent do you agree? 

15. Even the so-called self-sufficient colo- 
nists found that isolation was impossible. 
Explain and illustrate. 

16. Compare methods of making a living in 
the Southern colonies with those in the 
New England colonies. 

17. A movie about the triangular trade 
would have many elements needed for 
success. What elements? 

18. There would not have been a Habeas 
Corpus Act or a Bill of Rights had there 
not been a Magna Carta. To what ex- 
tent do you agree? 

19. Which principle of English common law 
do you consider most important? For 
what reasons? 

20. Which of the factors contributing to 
colonial democracy do you consider least 
important? For what reasons? 

2 ' Under wI,at circumstances might a rep- 

r.c. 


resentative democracy be superior to di- 
rect, or pure, democracy? 

22. For what reasons do you think there was 
greater religious toleration in the New 
World than in the Old World? 

23. It would be unfair to criticize the flaws 
in colonial democracy without studying 
the status of democracy elsewhere at the 
time. Explain why. 

24. Social classes were not rigid in the Thir- 
teen Colonies. Connect this fact with 
America as man’s “best hope.” 


☆ Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. In committee, prepare, after careful re- 
search, an assembly program on the 
influence of the Puritans on American 
Life. 

2. Prepare an oral report entitled “A Day 
in Colonial Boston” (or New York or 
Philadelphia or Charleston). 

3. Read selections from three colonial 
writers and write a report on how they 
differ from modern writers in style and 
content. 

4. As a research project, find out the status 
of such minority groups as Roman Cath- 
olics and Jews in the colonies. 

5. Write an account of a revival meeting 
during the Great Awakening as a mod- 
ern news correspondent might report it. 

6. Compile a list of the sayings of Franklin 
that appeal to you most. Tell why in 
each case. 

I. In Problems in American History, edited 
by R. W. Leopold and A. S. Link, or an- 
other source, read Mayhew’s “The Chris- 
tian s Duty to Resist Tyrannical Rulers. 
Report on the main points he makes and 
tell to what extent you agree with his 
views. 

S. After an investigation of the Salem 
witchcraft craze, write an imaginary 
speech by (a) an accuser or (b) an ac- 
cused. 



9 Wnte an essay entitled “Superstition and 
Science in the Colonies" or "I Was a 
Doctor in Colonial America." 

10. After a careful check of his contributions 
to humanity, write a speech recommend- 
ing Dr. Benjamin Rush for a distin- 
guished sendee award. 

11. For illustrations in a book od colonial 
(a) recreation or (b) transportation, 
draw some sketches in your notebook. 

12. Write an imaginary conversation be- 
tween a colonial husband and his wife in 
which the wife complains that she is not 
appreciated enough. 

13. Write a page in his diary or a short poem 
such as a youth on a whaling expedition 
might ha\e composed on his return from 
a three-> ear vojage 

14 Suppose King James II had succeeded in 
making one big colony out of the thir- 
teen. Write an essay on how you think 
our history might have been affected. 

15 After further investigation of the Zenger 
case, outline scenes for a play t»n it. 

16. As a member of a Committee on Hu- 
manitarian Progress, investigate and re- 
port on what was done in the colonies 
for the poor, the aged, the mentally ill, 
orphans, slaves, and Indians. 

17. Pretend you are a released colonial ,n ' 
dentured servant. Use the flashback tech- 
nique to tell how you became one and 
describe your experiences as oiie. 

18. Visit a museum or your communit) s his- 
torical society. Obtain there material for 
a report on the life and customs of the 
early settlers in your community, 
whether or not your state was owe of the 
Thirteen Colonies. 

19. As a member of the Bulletin Board Com- 
mittee, obtain display material from Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, Virginia, the old 


whaling port at Mystic, Connecticut, or 
any other colonial restoration project, 

20. In Column I in your notebook, list the 
main problems facing people in colonial 
days. In Column II, list the main prob- 
lems facing Americans today. Then sum 
up your conclusions concerning this com- 
parison. 

21. Report on (a) "Venturesome Journey of 
a Boston Schoolma’am” or (b) “A Judge 
Atones for the Sin of Salem,” from A 
Diary of America, edited by J. and D. 
Berger. Sum up the morals taught. 

22. Summarize either (a) “The Music of the 
Puritans” ( American Heritage, Decem- 
ber, 1956) or (b) "When Cotton Mather 
Fought the Smallpox" ( American Herit- 
age, August, 1957). 

23. Outline the highlights of “The American 
Scene in Late Colonial Days, as De- 
scribed by J. Hector St. John de Cr£ve- 
coeur," in L. Hacker’s The Shaping of 
the American Tradition. 

24. Investigate at least three of the so-called 
colonial triangular trade routes. Refer- 
ring to a map, report to the class on (a) 
the areas involved and (b) the products 
exchanged. 

25. In order to keep a running record of 
American achievements, join a class com- 
mittee on either (a) painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, (b) music, (c) litera- 
ture, (d) science and medicine, (e) edu- 
cation, (f) religion, (g) manners, diet, 
and clothing, (h) recreation, or (i) oc- 
cupations. Submit the material you have 
accumulated and organized to your com- 
mittee’s secretary for the colonial period. 
Do likewise for later periods as we study 
them. 

26. Make sketches for a mural entitled “Life 
in Colonial Days ” 
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The American Revolution: 



Friction with Britain Leads 

To a Declaration of Independence 


Certain Underlying Causes Lead to the Break with Britain 

• A Subconscious Spirit of Independence Slowly Develops • After Victory in the 
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The Declaration of Independence Illuminates the American Dream 

Decla T radon D , iffer • The Declaration Studied by Means 
• Why It Took Courier * J effer £ ons Ic j eas hi the Declaration Are Not New 
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I have never heard in any conversation 
from any person, drunk or sober, the least 

England" * f ° r Se P aration from 


Tims remarked Benjamin Franklin in IT 
let, m 1775, the opening shots of the Arne 
can Revolution were fired. And, in 1776 t 
Declaration of Independence was signed 
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Most of the forces making for a spirit of 
independence had begun slowly evolving 
long before this two-year period. They had 
been building up “in the hearts and minds 
of many people since the founding of the 
colonies. But so subtle was the influence of 
such forces on the individual that most colo- 
nists conHnued to think of themselves as 
good British subjects. 



About 1763, Britain began strict enforce- 
ment of certain unpopular policies. Then the 
long-standing, subconscious spirit of inde- 
pendence became gradually more evident 
and toughened the spirit of the minority’ that 
resisted British controls. Yet, even when in- 
dependence was declared, many colonists 
were puzzled as to how the break with Brit- 
ain had come about. 


Certain Forces Subconsciously 
Nourish a Spirit of Independence 

Monarchy and militarism were hateful to 
many colonists They associated them with 
the Old World, including England. More- 
over, in their “hearts and minds," certain col- 
onists came here with little love for England. 
This was surely true of many of those who 
were forced out of England because of their 
religions beliefs, or who had been oppressed 
in one way or another. It was also true of 
some of the thousands who came from parts 
of Europe other than England 1 Some colo- 
nists were resentful because they felt that 
the British at home looked down upon them 
as inferior and not sufficiently cultured. Cer- 
tain religious sects feared that England 
might make the Anglican Church the estab- 
lished chinch in their colonies, as it was in 
the Southern colonies. In all the colonies, 
other sects outnumbered the Anglicans. To 
these other sects it seemed unfair for the 
majority to have to pay taxes to support the 
church of the minority. 

Geography, too, helped to inspire the sub- 
conscious spirit of independence. Three 
thousand miles separated the colonies from 
Britain This great distance, in an age of 
poor oceanic transportation, tended to 
weaken the ties with the mother country. Also 
contributing to an independent spirit were 
the seeds of colonial democracy that had 
been planted in England, the character of 


By the outbreak of the Revolutu 
enty per cent of the colonists 


on, probably sev- 
were of English 


many of the colonists, the colonial environ- 
ment, British neglect of the colonies, the 
resistance of colonial assemblies to royal and 
proprietary' governors and to the king, and 
the wide experience the colonists had gained 
in self-government (page 47). 

In time, tins subconscious spirit of inde- 
pendence produced a degree of colonial 
unity. Slowly, this unity gained strength as 
roads and the postal system improved and 
colonial newspapers were exchanged. Ever- 
increasing business and social contacts 
among the colonies helped, too. This grow- 
ing colonial unity tended to create a mild 
spirit of colonial nationalism, which was 
associated with a feeling of confidence in 
America as the land of the future. John 
Adams, a leading colonial statesman who 
later became President of the United States, 
expressed this feeling this way: 

A more equal liberty than has prevailed in 
other parts of the earth must be estab- 
lished in America. 

The hatred of monarchy and militarism, the 
growing spirit of nationalism, and the con- 
cept of the American Dream are all summed 
up in a poem written after the Revolution 
was over. Part of the poem, by Philip Fre- 
neau, so-called poet of the American Revolu- 
tion, follows. 

Columbia, hail' immortal be thy reign. 


And this great lesson teach — that kings 
are vain. 

That warring realms to certain ruin haste. 
That kings subsist by war, and wars are 

So shall our nation, form’d on Virtue’s 
plan. 

Remain the guardian of the Rights of 
Man . . 


Winning the French and Indian War 
Paves the Way for England's Loss 
Of the Thirteen Colonies 
The French and Indian War 1$ Part of a 
World-wide Conflict. Bv 1763. off and on 
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for over a hundred years, the British and 
French had engaged in a titanic, world-wide 
struggle. Competition for domination of 
surope, of the world’s water routes, and of 
world trade, and competition over colonies 
Had been the main causes of this struggle 
which encompassed four colonial wars The 
ast, most important, and most decisive was 

T,/ F ;T I \ md W ° r i" America 

(called the Serai Veers' War in Europe and 
recently renamed the Great War for the 
Empire). 

Causes of the French-British Conflict in 
merica (The French and Indian War). The 

Thirteen Colonies felt crowded along the 
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Mountains into the fertile Ohio and Missis- 
sippi River Valleys. But the French in Can- 
ada had forts and fur-trading posts along 
the St. Lawrence River, the Great Lakes, 
and the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. They 
wanted to keep the English colonists bot- 
tled up east of the Alleghenies. Both the 
English and the French wanted the furs and 
fish, as well as the land and lumber, of the 
tremendous domain between the Alleghe- 
nies and the Mississippi. As a result of this 
competition, the French and Indian War 
broke out. Control of all of North America 
was the possible prize for the victor. 

Summing Up the Action in the French and 
Indian War. A group of English colonists, 
beginning in 1749, engaged in a business 
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venture to sell land in the Ohio Valley to 
fanners. The French tried to prove their 
ownership of the Ohio Valley by posting 
notices on the trees and building forts in 
the area. They then disregarded a protest 
from the English brought to them in 1733 
by a young officer named George Washing- 
ton. 

While Washington and a group of colo- 
nial troops were building a fort in the Ohio 
Valley in 1754, they were attacked and de- 
feated by the French and their Indian allies. 
Although the French won this first battle 
and many others, the final victory went to 
the English. In between, the courageous 
British General Edward Braddock lost an 
important battle and his life. ... By 1757, 
the English had lost every one of their forts 
in the St. Lawrence and Ohio Valleys. . . . 
The determined William Pitt, as head of the 
British Cabinet, inspired the British to fight 
on. . . . In 1759, victory came when British 
General James Wolfe and his men scaled 
the hills of Quebec and defeated the forces 
of French General Louis de Montcalm. 

In 1759, too, the British won great vic- 
tories over the French in India and in Eu- 
rope. 

Britain Virtually Ousts France from the 
Western Hemisphere. The Treaty of Paris of 
1763 brought the French and Indian War 
to an end. Its terms recognized Great Britain 
as master of great land masses in many areas 
of the world and as mistress of the seven 
seas. To Britain France had to surrender 
Canada, and its claim to all territory east of 
the Mississippi, except New Orleans. France 
also had to yield to Britain practicalfy all 
of its claims in India. The French Empire was 
weakened still further when it relinquished 
the tremendous territory west of the Missis- 
sippi, called Louisiana, to Frances ally, 
Spain. This left the French Empire without 
any territory on the mainland in the Western 
Hemisphere. 1 


1 Off the mainland, France still held two small fbh- 
ing islands near Newfoundland and, in the Carib- 
bean Sea, Haiti i 
Guadeloupe. 


and the islands of Martinique 


Britain Plans Tighter Controls Over the 
Colonies After the French and Indian War. 

As a result of the war, Britain had a greatly 
enlarged empire, of which the Thirteen 
Colonies were only a small part. The British 
Government resolved to bind the entire em- 
pire together by more rigid rules more rigidly 
enforced. It decided that the Thirteen Colo- 
nies should be taxed to pay for the trade 
benefits and protection they enjoyed as 
members of the British Empire. 

At the same time, many British officials 
pointed out that, while Englishmen at home 
had been taxed heavily to pay the heavy 
costs of the war, the colonists had con- 
tributed relatively little in money or men. 
They therefore demanded that the colo- 
nists now help to pay through taxation some 
of the war’s costs. They felt especially justi- 
fied in this demand since some colonists 
had made rich profits from the war. Certain 
individuals, in Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New England, had even sold meat and wheat 
to the French enemy in Canada. Such deal- 
ings with the enemy, it was argued, had 
prolonged the war, thereby adding to Brit- 
ain’s heavy war debt. Finally, there were de- 
mands that the colonists also be taxed to 
support a standing army for protecting the 
vast conquered territory against an antici- 
pated renewal of attacks by the French or 
Indians. 

Aside from Britain’s tax demands, the 
British Parliament believed that it should 
not have to go begging to each individual 
colony for money to meet war or other 
emergencies It wanted a uniform taxing 
policy for all the colonies. During the war, 
each of the colonies had gone pretty much 
its own way, and the war effort had been 
hampered by the frequent quarrels that had 
broken out between colonial assemblies and 
royal governors. 

For some time, many colonists had en- 
gaged in widespread smuggling, which had 
been further encouraged by weak enforce- 
ment of British trade law s. After 1763, how- 
e\er. Parliament decided to enforce these 
laws more strictly. Still another reason for 



the stricter controls at this time was Parlia- 
ment’s determination to teach the colonists 
obedience to its laws. 


The French and Indian War Strengthens 
Colonial Resistance to Tighter Controls. The 

French and Indian War had made the colo- 
nists quite cocky. Many of them thought that, 
with stricter controls, Britain would be treat- 
ing them like juvenile delinquents who 
needed discipline. They felt they had con- 
ducted themselves like adults during the war. 
They boasted that some colonial officers, 
such as George Washington, had proved to be 
as capable as any British officer. And with the 
valuable military experience they had gained, 
they felt fully capable of defending them- 
selves against any possible renewed attacks 
from the defeated Indians and French or 
from Spaniards in the South. 


Instead of having to obey more and 
stricter rules laid down by the mother coun- 
try, the colonists considered themselves suf- 
ficiently mature to be entitled to more self- 
government. Indeed, they had become ac- 
customed to so much self-government that 
they naturally wanted more, not less. They 
insisted that colonial assemblies had the final 
say as to how much authority the king and 
the Parliament could exercise in the colonies. 
If more taxes were needed, they said, these 
should be levied by their own colonial legis- 
latures, not by a Parliament 3,000 miles 
away, in which they were not even repre- 
sented. 

To many Englishmen, the colonists 
claims seemed ridiculous. They pointed ou 
that the great majority of people in Englanc 
c id not have the right to vote and therefon 
did not have the right to elect representative 
to Parliament. By these standards, most Eng 
hshmen for centuries had been subject t< 
taxation without representation. British lead 
ers argued further that members of Parlia 
ment represented Englishmen evervwhere- 
abroad, as well as at home. 

The American colonists did not accept thi 
mca of virtual representation. What the' 
wanted was actual representation. Tbv 
Cd: How can we be virtually represent e ; 


by lawmakers thousands of miles away who 
know nothing about our problems? 


Britain Begins Tighter Rule 
Just When the Colonists 
Want a Freer Hand 

British Leadership Fails When Most 
Needed. The British Government had no 
desire to oppress the colonies. But it has 
been accused of making some serious mis- 
takes. What were these mistakes, according 
to Britain’s critics? The British Government, 
while retaining sufficient control of policies 
affecting the entire empire, such as war and 
foreign affairs, should have allowed the 
colonies increased control in local affairs. 
British officials should have consulted more 
with colonial officials on the relations of the 
home Government with the colonies. Parlia- 
ment passed certain laws after 1763 that 
seemed to favor English traders, land specu- 
lators, and taxpayers. These laws antagonized 
similar groups in the colonies. Antagonized, 
too, were colonial debtors who felt that their 
English creditors were being favored over 
them. 

Time and again, the British would intro- 
duce strict colonial policies, which colo- 
nists would protest. Then Parliament would 
back down. This inconsistent, blundering 
British behavior steadily weakened the au- 
thority of Parliament in the colonies. 

Why Wise Leadership Was So Much 
Needed. In all fairness, Britain’s problems in 
1763 were difficult ones. One of these, as 
we have seen, was obtaining revenue to pay 
the huge debt resulting from the French and 
Indian War. Nor was it easy to govern the 
varied peoples in the now greatly expanded 
British Empire. And it had become par- 
ticularly hard to satisfy all the Thirteen 
Colonies, when they did not always agree 
among themselves. 

Britain s major empire problem was how 
best to divide powers between the central 
Government controlling the entire empir e 
and local governments within the empire- 
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This sort of problem has troubled nations, 
as well as empires, throughout history. If 
the central Government is given great pow- 
ers, local governments often complain that 
their rights are being trampled upon. If 
local governments are given great powers, 
the central Government is often too weak 
to establish uniform policies for the benefit 
of all This same problem of dividing pow- 
ers was to be a major issue facing the United 
States after the American Revolution was 
won (Chapter 6). 

Who Were the British leaders Who Failed? 

George III, who became King of England in 
1760, was not an evil man. Nor was he a 
tyrant In fact, he was conscientious, well- 
intentioned, patriotic, and hard-working. 
But, unfortunately, he was a mediocre man 
without imagination. He stubbornly refused 
to change his positive views— even when 
faced with facts that clear ly dictated the 
need for flexibility. At this crucial time, when 
wise statesmanship was called for, he talked 
too much, and his w ords were seldom wise. 
From his infancy, his mother had practically 
hypnotized him by repeating the refrain: 
“George, be king!” 

To be a king with real power, he was de- 
termined to make Parliament his puppet. 
But he remembered that, in the sex cnteenth 
century, one English king had been be- 
headed for trying to rule without Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, George decided to rule 
tilth Parliament, but to try to control it. He 
bribed some of its members. These bribed 
members were called the King's Friends. 
They usually supported the king in bis 
efforts to control the colonies more strictly. 
In fact, most members of Parliament wanted 
to control the colonics more strictly. Many 
such politicians were actually the tools of 
various corrupt groups who sought special 
prix ileges. 

The Wise Advice of Some Member* of 
Parliament Goes Unheeded. There were, 
however, a few statesmen of vision in Par- 
liament at this time. Two such were Edmund 
Burke and William Pitt. l»th sympathetic 
to the colonies. Urging conciliation toward 


the colonies, Burke reminded Parliament that 
“All government . . . indeed every human 
benefit ... is founded on compromise.” 
And Pitt urged Parliament, with respect to 
colonial America: 

Be to her faults a little blind: 

Be to her virtues very kind. 

But such friends of the colonies had little 
influence. 

Mercantilists Assert Colonies Exist for the 
Benefit of the Mother Country. Many people 
today believe that their own country's pros- 
perity cannot last long if most other coun- 
tries are poor. But in seventeenth-century 
England, as in other European countries in 
the same period, the attitude of ruling 
groups was precisely the opposite. While 
trying to increase their own nations wealth, 
they did everything in their power to prevent 
other nations from acquiring wealth. By 
wealth, they meant gold and silver. 

According to the strategy of these Euro- 
pean countries, colonies would help them 
acquire gold and silver and also contribute 
to national self-sufficiency. The colonies sup- 
plied raw materials for the home factories 
and bought the manufactured goods of the 
mother country. They were prohibited from, 
or limited in, manufacturing goods to com- 
pete with the manufactured goods of the 
mother country. Their trade with foreign 
countries was strictly limited. In the mother 
country, exports were encouraged and im- 
ports discouraged, so that foreign customers 
would have to pay the difference in gold 
or silver. When a country exports more than 
it imports, it is said to have a favorable 
balance of trade. 

A country desiring gold and silver also 
encouragexl home industries by lowering 
taxes. These industries could then export 
goods in return for gold and silver. Mean- 
while, to discourage the purchase of foreign 
goods, the Government kept tariffs high 
against them. As a result, the flow of gold 
and silver out of the country in payment 
for such goods was curbed. The policy of 
obtaining gold and silver by regulating trade 



and industry is called mercantilism, Brit- 
ain’s belief that colonies existed mainly for 
the benefit of the mother country throws 
light on many of the causes of the American 
Revolution. 

Mercantilism Is Weakly Enforced Before 
1763 . More than a hundred years before 
the American Revolution, the English had 
passed laws regulating colonial trade and 
industry. Certain of these laws were intended 
to prevent foreign countries, such as Hol- 
land, from getting a share of the trade of 
the American colonies. Foreign goods could 
be bought by the colonists and colonial 
goods could be sold to foreigners, but only 
if they were shipped through English ports 
and in English or colonial ships. Thus Eng- 
land would be able to collect import taxes 
and make money from carrying increased 
quantities of goods in English ships. And the 
English shipping and shipbuilding indus- 
tries would prosper. 


Other laws stipulated that certain colonial 
products could be sold only in England. 
Among these were tobacco, sugar, wool, and 
furs. 

Tire specific laws regulating trade and 
snppmg were called the Navigation Acts 
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French, Spanish, or Dutch West Indies. Mo- 
lasses producers in the British West Indies 
protested to England. They wanted the busi- 
ness, and they had much influence in Parlia- 
ment. As a result, the British Government, 
in 1733, put a tax on all molasses imported 
into the colonies, except that from the British 
West Indies. But the British West Indies 
did not produce enough molasses for the 
needs of New England’s distilleries. Many 
a New England producer of rum would have 
gone bankrupt had this law been enforced. 

Such laws angered many colonial manu- 
facturers and merchants. They hated to see 
English manufacturers and merchants mak- 
ing money at what they felt was their ex- 
pense. But, bitter though they were, they 
had no thought of revolution; for they lost 
business more in theory than in practice. As 
has been noted, enforcement of the laws was 
so weak that wholesale smuggling was prac- 
ticed. 

The Molasses Act, particularly, might 
serve as a lesson to governments. An unwise 
law only encourages evasion. Moreover, it 
tends to encourage lawbreaking in general, 
which, in turn, encourages disrespect for 
government. 

The colonists, of course, were not the only 
ones guilty of smuggling. Many an English- 
man at home smuggled — for example — silks 
from France. 

Why Many Englishmen Considered the 
Colonists Ungrateful. Indeed, many English- 
men regarded England’s mercantilism as 
a great help to the colonists. Shipyards 
hummed with activity in all the colonies, 
especially in New England. This was due 
to the law that required goods to be car- 
ried only in English or colonial ships. To en- 
courage colonists to produce certain needed 
products, such as indigo, tar, and turpentine, 
the English Government actually gave them 
sums of money. It also gave money to British 
manufacturers to enable them to reduce cer- 
tain prices to colonial consumers. 

Furthermore, the Government created a 
monopoly in England for colonial tobacco 
planters by placing a high tariff on Spanish 



tobacco and forbidding the English and the 
Irish to grow tobacco. In fact. In English 
markets, many colonial products met with 
almost no competition. 

Many Englishmen thought, too, that the 
colonists ought to be grateful for the pro- 
tection of the British Army and Navy. Some 
Englishmen began to feel that the mother 
country had been too easy on the colonists. 
This feeling grew much stronger, as we 
know, after the French and Indian War. 

Stricter Enforcement of Mercantilism After 
1763 Angers Many Colonial Businessmen. 
Colonial businessmen were giving British 
businessmen considerable competition by the 
outbreak of the American Revolution in 
1775. This was true, for example, in mer- 
chant shipping, in Gshing, and in the manu- 
facture of pig iron and iron bars, pottery, 
and glassware. Colonial businessmen felt 
that they could increase their business much 
more were they not so strictly controlled by 
mercantilist rules. They asked: Why should 
«e have to ship our sugar and tobacco only 
to Britain? Why are we charged such high 
prices for Britain’s exports? Why arc British 
businessmen favored over colonists in the 
fur trade and in the sale of lands in the West? 

In general, the colonists were convinced 
that Britain wanted to keep them forever 
as customers for British manufactures, and 
not as competing manufacturers. They- were 
worried, too, because stricter enforcement of 
mercantilism would require more British 
soldiers in the colonies. And, like their coun- 
trymen at home, the colonists adhered to the 
traditional English belief that large peace- 
time armies were a threat to individual lib- 
erties. 

The Writ* of A**i*tnnce Provoke Resls- 
tance. A colonial lawyer, James Otis, de- 
livered an eloquent speech in court one 
day in 1761. He was representing Boston 
merchants. His speech criticized the British 
Covcmmcnt for one of its strict methods of 
enforcing the Navigation Acts. The Govern- 
ment had granted customs officials general 
search warrants, called writs cf assistance. 
These warrants gave them and their assist- 


ants permission to search any home, ship, 
shop, or warehouse for smuggled goods. 

Actually, writs of assistance had been used 
for some time in both Britain and the colo- 
nies. But Otis denounced them as illegal and 
a form of spying. He said that they violated 
a basic principle of English liberty, that "a 
man’s house is his casde.” By this he meant 
that no officer should be allowed to search 
a home without a specific warrant, based 
on specific evidence, for a specific purpose. 

Otis’ attack on the writs of assistance has 
been called “the first scene of the first act 
of opposition to the arbitrary claims of 
Great Britain.” After his speech, the spirit 
of resistance grew strong throughout the 
Thirteen Colonies. Many years later, the 
second President of the United States, John 
Adams, said of the speech: “Then and there, 
the child 'Independence* was bom.” 

The Proclamation Act Infuriates Colonial 
Fur Traders, land Speculators, and Settlers. 

A widespread Indian uprising occurred west 

Chief Ponf/jc in a council tetth Major 
Henry Gladwin, commander of the Brit- 
ish fort at Detroit. Inicstigatc the dra- 
matic story of the siege of Detroit by 
Pontiac’s uaniors. 



of the Alleghenies in 1763. This territory had 
been won by the British in the French and 


Indian War. The leader of the uprising was 
the Ottawa Chief Pontiac. Pontiac was an 
inspiring speaker, a brilliant organizer, and 
a remarkable military strategist. He or- 
ganized the largest united force of Indian 
tribes in history in an effort to destroy the 
British. The French had treated the Indians, 
their allies, with great consideration. But 
the British often took Indian lands without 
payment, got Indians drunk, paid almost 
nothing for their furs, and enslaved some 
of them. One British official even recom- 
mended that smallpox be spread among the 
Indians. Perhaps the Indians’ greatest fear 
was of a possible tidal wave of white settlers 
from the East. 

Stirred up and supplied by the French, 
Pontiac’s forces sacked many British forts 
and massacred both soldiers and settlers. 
Only after two years was Pontiac’s con- 
spiracy, as it was called, suppressed by 

ritish troops. Pontiac himself was assassi- 
nated by an Indian supposedly bribed with 
rum by a British trader. 
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colonial real estate companies competed 
keenly to speculate in the region’s land. 

All this made it difficult for the British to 
decide what to do about the region. They 
therefore, in the Proclamation Act of 1763, 
temporarily organized the entire territory 
as an Indian reservation. No whites were 
allowed to settle there, and those already 
settled were ordered to leave. Anyone who 
wished to trade in the territory had to ob- 
tain a license from the British Government. 

The Proclamation Act caused a storm of 
protest throughout the colonies. The fur 
traders, land speculators, settlers served with 
eviction, and would-be settlers were angry 
for obvious reasons. Rum distillers were 
aroused because their product figured largely 
in the fur trade. Many colonists protested 
that they had fought in the French and In- 
dian War to open the gate to this territory, 
not to see it slammed in their faces. They 
were convinced the purpose of the Proclama- 
tion Act was to keep colonial land specula- 
tors and fur traders out for the benefit of 
British land speculators and fur traders. Ig- 
noring tiie new law, many colonists entered 
the territory anyway. 

The Sugar Act Sours Colonial Merchants, 
Shipowners, and Distillers. Tax reductions 
are usually popular. Yet when Britain halved 
the tax on molasses imported from the non- 
British West Indies, the action angered many 
colonists. By cutting the tax, in the Sugar Act 
of 1764, 1 the British hoped to curb, or end, 
the smuggling that had become so com- 
mon under the Molasses Act of 1733. End- 
ing the smuggling would mean an increase 
in revenue, which the British hoped would 
serve to lessen the heavy burden on tax- 
payers at home. Much of the money would 
be used for maintaining an army in the 
colonies for their protection. 


e Sugar Act also placed higher duties on foreign 
re ned sugar, wines, and textiles imported into the 
co onies than on similar articles imported into 
Britain. The purpose was to favor British over 
co onial merchants. To encourage the indigo in- 
ustry of the South, however, British imports of 
orcign indigo were discouraged by a tax. 



To colonial merchants, shipowners, and 
distillers of rum, the lower tax on molasses 
seemed like a much higher tax This was 
because its collection was strictly enforced 
and smuggling was rendered difficult. Col- 
onists were rewarded for spying on would-be 
smugglers. Suspects were tried without juries. 
Those found guilty were punished severely. 

As we have seen, the British West Indies 
did not produce enough molasses for the 
rum distilleries of New England. Now that 
the tax on foreign molasses was being en- 
forced, the expenses of New England dis- 
tillers rose considerably New Englanders 
were convinced that Britain’s purpose in 
the Sugar Act was to destroy their profitable 
business in rum, fish, and slaves with the 
non-British West Indies (.page 42). It was 
from the non-Bntish West Indies that the 
colonists received most of the gold and 
silver coins with which they bought goods 
from Britain or paid their debts to Britain. 

The purpose of certain previous legisla- 
tive acts of Britain, such as the Molasses 
Act of 1733, had been to regulate trade, not 
to raise revenue. The Sugar Act was the 
first designed to achieve the latter goal. This 
explains the fiery outburst of Samuel Adams 
of Boston, a leader in the colonial resistance 
movement against Britain: 

If out trade may be taxed, why not our 
lands? . . . Why not . . . everything we 
possess? ... If taxes are laid upon us in 
any shape, without our having a legal rep- 
resentation where they are laid, are we 
not reduced ... to the miserable state 
of tributary slaves? 

Colonists Feel That British Creditors Are 
Favored Over Colonial Debtors. Many colo- 
nists wanted to pay their debts to British 
merchants and their taxes to the British 
Covemmcnt in paper money. Neither the 
merchants nor the Government liked this 
idea. Therefore, the Government passed a 
law (the Currency Act of 1764) forbidding 
the colonies to issue paper money. It in- 
sisted that all purchases be paid for, and all 
debts lie paid, in gold or silver. 


But gold and silver had always been 
scarce in the colonies. That is why colonists 
had often exchanged goods for goods (bar- 
tered), instead of using money. If colonists 
lacked sufficient gold and silver, and if the 
law' now forbade colonial assemblies to 
issutf paper money, the colonists would have 
to depend even more on barter. However, 
the amount of business that could be car- 
ried on through barter was necessarily lim- 
ited. Moreover, with an abundance of paper 
money in circulation, money would have 
been cheaper and it would thus have been 
easier for the average man to pay his debts 
(page 110). 

The Quartering Act Stirs Up Many Suspi- 
cions- Colonists must provide quarters for 
British soldiers if there is wot ervewgh room 
in the local barracks. Such quarters may be 
inns, vacant houses, or barns. British sol- 
diers must also be provided by colonists with 
certain supplies, such as candles and condi- 
ments and bedding and beer. Colonists must 
also pay a good share of the transportation 
costs of British troops within the colony in 
which they are quartered. Thus ran the 
main provisions of the Quartering Act of 
1765. 

The act caused colonists to suspect the 
worst. They asked such questions as: How 
do vve know that the British won’t soon force 
us to quarter British soldiers in our own 
homes? Are not all the costs imposed on 
us by this act a trick to tax us more without 
our consent? Is not a large standing army in 
our midst in peacetime a standing threat to 
our liberty? 

The Stamp Act Stirs Up Practically Every- 
body. It took courage to speak out against 
King George III in 1765 Patrick Henry did 
so in the Virginia House of Burgesses when 
he thundered: “Caesar had his Brutus, 
Charles I his Cromwell, 1 and George III 
. . Cries of "Treason!"' interrupted Henry. 
Undaunted, he went on: " . . George III 


BmtoJ was one of Julius Caesar's assassins «n<l 
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may profit by their example. If this be 
treason, make the most of it!” In no time at 
all, these bold words were echoing through- 
out the Thirteen Colonies. 

Henry’s speech was an attack on a new 
British tax imposed by the Stamp Act of 
1765. This act required that stamps of dif- 
ferent values be purchased from colonial 
agents of the British and placed on all mar- 
riage licenses, wills, newspapers, almanacs, 
dice, and playing cards, among other items. 
Those failing to obey the Stamp Act were 
liable to be tried, like smugglers, in courts 
without juries. 

The uproar and even violence that broke 
out in America in resistance to the Stamp 
Act amazed the British at home. A simi- 
lar tax had long been collected in Britain. 

The Stamp Act made enemies of people 
who had powerful weapons with which to 
fight back. Among such were newspaper 
publishers, lawyers, and churchmen, who 
could reach large audiences. In his speech, 
Patrick Henry had argued that the British 
Parliament did not have the legal right to 
tax the colonists— that only the people, 
through their colonial assemblies, could do 
so. Throughout the colonies, the cry arose: 
Taxation without representation is tyranny!” 
Organizations of working people, called Sons 
of Liberty, were formed. They made bon- 
fires of the stamps, held anti-Stamp Act ral- 
lies and parades, and tarred and feathered 
officials assigned to collect the stamps. A 
mob became so unreasoning in Boston that 
it raided the house of Lieutenant Governor 
lomas Hutchinson, destroying everything 
of value, including his fine library. 

Actually, although a British official, Hut- 
chinson was strongly opposed to the Stamp 
Act. After tire riot, he said: 


hope all will see how easily the peor 
may be deluded, inflamed, and card 
away with madness against an innoce 
man. 


The Stamp Act helped to develop u 
among the colonies. Delegates from nin, 
them met in New York in 1765 to decide 


a common policy of resistance to the act. 
At this Stamp Act Congress, as it was called, 
delegates pledged their loyalty to the king 
and recognized the authority of Parliament. 
But they denied Parliament’s right to tax 
them without the consent of their colonial 
assemblies. They implored the king to bring 
about the repeal of the Stamp Act. 

In Parliament, both Burke and Pitt argued 
that failure to repeal the act would be a 
tragedy for both Britain and the colonies. 
Perhaps more effective was the boycott of 
British goods organized by the Stamp Act 
Congress. British business slumped as a 
result. Finally, the Stamp Act was re- 
pealed. The colonists went wild with joy, 
and pledged renewed allegiance to King 
George III. 

It was George Grenville who, as prime 
minister from 1763 to 1765, had introduced, 
in addition to the Stamp Act, a stricter en- 
forcement of mercantilism, the Proclamation 
Act, the Sugar Act, the Currency Act, and 
the Quartering Act. These measures made 
up what has been called the Grenville pro- 
gram. 

The Townshend Acts Touch Off More 
Trouble. The Stamp Act had been repealed, 
but Britain’s colonial problem still re- 
mained. How could much revenue be raised 
without angering the colonists? Charles 
Townshend, one of George Ill’s ministers, 
thought he had the answer. Many colonists 
had protested against the stamp tax because 
it was a tax levied within the colonies. Such 
a tax was called an internal tax. Townshend 
decided that Parliament should levy taxes 
on goods coming from outside the colonies. 
These external taxes, he reasoned, would 
arouse fewer protests. He therefore got 
Parliament, in 1767, to place taxes on paint, 
paper, glass, lead, and tea imported by the 
colonies. He hoped that the increased reve- 
nues that would result would enable Parlia* 
ment to lower taxes on big landowners in 
Britain. Champagne Charlie,” as Town- 
shend was nicknamed because he drank 
too much, had little sympathy with what 
American colonists considered their rights. 
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The hated writs of assistance were to Colonists Answer the Towmhend Acts 
be used to prevent smuggling. Suspected with Violence and Boycotts. Passions flared, 

smugglers were to be tried in courts without Colonists who informed on colonial smug- 

juries. Appeals in such cases were to be glers were coated with tar and feathers. Cus- 

tried in Britain. Part of the money raised un- toms officials were beaten up and their 

der the Townshend Acts was to be used to homes battered. Once more, a boycott of 

pay colonial governors and other officials. British goods was started. In one year, be- 

One of the Townshend Acts forbade meet- tween 1768 and 1769, colonial imports from 

ings of the New York Assembly. This pro- Britain were cut almost in half, 
hibition was designed to punish New York To enforce the Townshend Acts in Bos- 
for failing to live up to all the provisions of ton, British troops were stationed there, 
the Quartering Act. Samuel Adams stirred up Bostonians by 

Internal taxes or external taxes — it didn’t spreading greatly exaggerated rumors that 

seem to make the slightest difference to the the troops had committed atrocities. Many 

embittered colonists. They just would not colonists hated the troops anyway because, 

pay any taxes that were not levied by their to them, standing armies were a symbol of 

own assemblies. And if Parliament, instead of the militarism of the Old World. In this tense 

colonial assemblies, now paid colonial gov- atmosphere occurred the Boston Massacre 

emors, colonial assemblies might no longer of 1770. 

be able to prevent governors from vetoing A crowd of boys and grownups was hurl- 
their bills. The “power of the purse" had ing sneers and jeers, as well as rocks and 

been a powerful whip over colonial gover- snowballs, at a detachment of British sol- 

nors in the past. If Britain could shut down diers. Someone tried to seize one soldier’s 

New York’s colonial assembly, might it not gun. The soldiers fired into the crowd. Five 

in time shut down those in other colonies as deaths resulted. 

well? Samuel Adams’ cousin, John Adams, was 

The hated captain of this British schooner, the Caspee, used illegal methods to 
check the illegal practice of smuggling In protest, in 1772, Rhode Island colonists 
rowed out to the schooner and set it afire. Find out the consequences of this Caspee 
incident. 



no lover of Britain. But he was a lover of 
fair play. Serving as lawyer for the accused 
soldiers, he pleaded self-defense in their 
behalf. He secured the acquittal of all but 
two. Their only punishment was to be 
branded on the hand. 


A Boston engraver, Paul Revere, made and 
printed many copies of his conception of the 
Boston Massacre. These were circulated 
throughout all the colonies. Revere’s picture 
provoked many colonists, whose only knowl- 
edge of the incident was gained from what 
they could observe from this exaggerated 
portrayal. It helped convince many that the 
British Government was a tyranny plotting 
to destroy colonial liberty. 

Colonists Are Urged to Unite in a Com- 
mon Protest Against the Townshend Acts. 
Also circulating throughout all the colonies 
was a plea sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Assembly and written by Samuel Adams. 
This Circular Letter urged united colonial 
resistance to the Townshend Acts. 

Parliament, regarding the Circular Let- 
ter as a call to open rebellion, ordered the 
Massachusetts Assembly to withdraw it. The 
Assembly refused. Parliament then dis- 
solved the Assembly. In spite of this action, 
other colonial assemblies supported the Cir- 
cular Letter. They, too, were dissolved 
Nevertheless, in 1770, all the Townshend 
duties except a small tax on tea, were re- 
pealed. The tax on tea was kept to affirm 
I arliament’s right to tax the colonies. A new 
prime minister, Lord North, had discovered 
that trying to collect the Townshend duties 
cost more than Britain was realizing in rev- 
enue from them. Furthermore, many British 
merchants were complaining that the colo- 
nial boycott of their goods was proving ruin- 
ous. In the year after repeal of the Town- 
shend duties, colonial imports from Britain 
were four times as great as those in the year 
before repeal. y 


Samuel Adams Leads in Keeping Resi- 
ance A live. Calm prevailed in the coloni 
tor a few years after the repeal of ti 
Townshend Acts. Many colonial conserv 
es "ere happy with this situation. Th 


felt that colonial radicals had gone too far 
in stirring up the plain people to mob action 
against Great Britain. Conservatives feared 
that radicals would get into the habit of re- 
sisting all authority, including that exercised 
by the conservatives themselves. 

Samuel Adams and other radical leaders, 
however, were not at all happy. Adams was 
afraid that the colonists would get into 
the habit of accepting Britain’s aristocratic 
rule. He feared also that conservatives might 
be bribed with titles of nobility to help 
create an aristocratic society in America. 
And Adams identified aristocracy with the 
evils of the Old World, as he identified 
democracy with the bright future of the 
New World. Adams was influenced in his 
thinking by such writers as the Englishman 
John Locke and certain French philosophers. 
Like them, he denounced tyranny and 
urged that such rights of individuals as life, 
liberty, and property be carefully safe- 
guarded. 

Adams was among the first colonists to 
think in terms of independence. To win it, 
he felt, the people must be constantly re- 
minded of grievances against Britain. He 
considered it his duty to get the people to 
discuss these grievances in local democratic 
assemblies. He did all he could to organize 
them and to instigate them to resist British 
rule. 

This persuasive propagandist for inde- 
pendence had much influence over the peo- 
ple. In fact, so influential was he that the 
governor of Massachusetts, whom Adams 
mercilessly attacked, labeled him “master 
of the puppets. ’ Others have called him 
the father of the American Revolution.” It 
was he who drew up the Circular Letter, 
organized secret meetings, and led the boy- 
cott movement against British goods. H e 
made many speeches in Boston’s Faneuil 
Hall, known as the “cradle of liberty.” I n 
them, he urged Boston, and then other Mas- 
sachusetts towns, to form groups that would 
correspond with one another in order to 
achieve greater unity in the resistance move- 
ment. He suggested that these groups, called 
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Committees of Correspondence, make clear 
their cause to the whole world . 1 

Not long thereafter, Patrick Henry and 
Thomas Jefferson organized Committees of 
Correspondence in Virginia. So did like- 
minded leaders in other colonies. The co- 
operation among the Committees of Cor- 
respondence soon developed a kind of un- 
official government for the colonies. 

Certain Immediate Causes Lead 
To a Declaration of Independence 

Tea Proves Intoxicating. Samuel Adams 
must have been delighted over a step taken 
by Parliament in May, 1773. Some members 
of Parliament owned shares of stock in a 
company whose officials were corrupt. This 
corruption was leading the company, the 
East India Company, into bankruptcy. 
Warehouses in Britain were bulging with the 
company’s unsold tea. The step that Parlia- 
ment took was designed to avert the threat- 
ening bankruptcy, to reduce smuggling in 
the colonies, and to raise revenue for main- 
taining British officials and an army in 
America. Parliament’s action exempted the 
East India Company from a British tax so 
that it could sell its tea cheap in the colonies. 
At the same time, it gave the company a 
monopoly on the sale of tea there. Of course, 
the colonists still had to pay the small im- 
port tax on tea. The British Government 
thought that, if the colonists could get tea 
so cheaply, they would not object to paying 
this small tax. 

But many colonists were angry at what 
they thought was a British bribe in the form 
of cheap tea to get them to pay a tax. Many 
colonial merchants whose smuggled tea from 
Holland could not compete with the tea of 
the East India Company feared bankruptcy. 


* Adams' sponsoring of the Committees of Corre- 
spondence illustrates his attitude toward democ- 
racy. He behesed that executive power should be 
in the hands of the many rather than of the few 
His strong belief in the town meeting reflects his 
contention that legislative power also should be in 
the hands of the many. 


Many law-abiding colonial merchants were 
angry because only the East India Com- 
pany’s own agents were now allowed to sell 
the company’s tea in the colonies. Many 
colonial dealers in other products feared 
that the British might give monopolies to 
other favored British companies as well. 

In town meetings, in taverns, in the streets, 
colonists bitterly denounced the British ac- 
tion. Even many conservative merchants, 
who had been critical of Samuel Adams 
and his radical policies, now joined forces 
with him. Colonists compelled ships loaded 
with tea to sail home. Some persons, by 
agreement, stopped drinking tea. And who 
needs to be reminded of the destruction of 
shiploads of tea in Boston harbor, in De- 
cember, 1773, by a group of men disguised 
as Indians? 

This Boston Tea Party, inspired by Samuel 
Adams, caused great glee among many col- 
onists. They were proud of such defiance 
of the British Government. But many Amer- 
icans, including Benjamin Franklin, were 
deeply disturbed at this destruction of pri- 
vate property. Some feared that from then 


Mention four ways in which these Bos- 
tonians are showing their feelings toward 
this tea-tax collector. 




on, mobs, instead of courts, might be de- 
ciding legal issues. Many conservative mer- 
chants now shifted back to their former 
critical attitude toward Samuel Adams and 
his radical policies. 

'Intolerable Acts': Britain's Answer to the 
Boston Tea Party. Parliament now felt that 
the time had come to teach a lesson to that 
long-time hotbed of resistance, Boston. Some 
members of Parliament took an “I told you 
so attitude. They argued that, by giving 
in to the colonists in repealing the Stamp 
Act and most of the Townshend Acts, Par- 
liament had encouraged colonial violence. 
Against the advice of Pitt and Burke, Par- 
liament agreed that a tougher policy was the 
solution. A series of acts, nicknamed by the 
colonists the Intolerable Acts, was then 
(March, 1774) passed to punish Boston. 
They were, of course, intended to serve as 


a warning to all colonial America. 

Boston’s trade was struck at when Britain 
closed its port until the destroyed tea should 
be paid for. Boston’s powers of self-govern- 
ment and, in fact, those of all Massachu- 
setts suffered when the royal governor was 
given almost absolute power. Even town 


meetings could not be held without his per 
mission. Massachusetts’ court system wa 1 
interfered with, too. One of the Intolerabl. 
Acts provided that any royal officials ac 
cused of major crimes there could be sen 
by the governor to England for trial. Thi 
ruling was prompted by a fear that tb 
an gry people of Massachusetts would no 
give them a fair trial. And the personal lib 
erties of all the colonists were violated whei 
the British stated that colonists had t, 
louse British soldiers in their homes if othe 
quarters were not available. This last Ir 
tolerable Act, the Quartering Act, was 
repeat of the earlier, similar law. 

Colonists Attack the Quebec Act as Ir 
tolerable, Too. Many colonists considere 
some features of another act put through £ 

able tT’ t ,C QUChcC Act ’ similar ’y intole; 
able. Its purpose was to build friendly rek 

ions with Britain’s new subjects, the Frenc 
Canada - Quebec was so enlarged by th 


act that the Ohio River became its southern 
boundary, and the Mississippi its western 
boundary. Britain promised not to interfere 
with certain French customs or the Catholic 
religion in Canada. 

Why did the Quebec Act seem intoler- 
able to many in the Thirteen Colonies? It 
made them feel hemmed in along the sea- 
board. The Proclamation Act of 1763 (page 
66) had forbidden them — mainly English- 
men — to expand westward. But Canadians — 
mainly Frenchmen — now might. Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, and Virginia were espe- 
cially angry because their charters had 
given them claims to this Western land. 
Many English colonists preferred to see the 
Protestant, rather than the Catholic, religion 
spreading in this area. They wanted to see 
such English institutions as trial by jury 
and little parliaments, or assemblies, put into 
use there. They did not want to see such 
existing French institutions as trial without 
jury and autocratic rule installed. Some even 
accused the British of trying to check re- 
sistance in the Thirteen Colonies by streng- 
thening the French-Canadians. 

The First Continental Congress Speaks 
Politely, But Shows Its Power. Britain’s In- 
tolerable Acts boomeranged. Instead of cut- 
ting off Massachusetts from the other col- 
onies, they caused the other colonies to rally 
around Massachusetts and intensify their re- 
sistance. Fast riders sped throughout the colo- 
nies, urging aid for Boston. From other colo- 
nies, wagonloads of food poured into Massa- 
chusetts. From the other colonies, except 
Georgia, came delegates to a meeting at 
Philadelphia in September, 1774. 

The radicals, many of whom were hoping 
for independence soon, were in control of 
this First Continental Congress. However, 
there were many moderate-minded men pres- 
ent who still felt that it was possible to 
come to terms with the king and Parliament. 
The Congress expressed allegiance to the 
king and politely urged him, in a petition, to 
safeguard the colonists’ rights to life, liberty, 
and property. They also beseeched the 
king: Please abolish taxation without repre- 
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sentation. Permit our assemblies, not Parlia- 
ment, to make all laws for the colonies. Re- 
move your standing army. And cancel such 
acts as the Intolerable Acts and the Quebec 
Act. 

In a show of power, the Congress warned 
that if the Intolerable Acts were enforced, 
the colonists might have to resist with force 
To compel the repeal of the Intolerable Acts, 
a powerful boycott against British imports 
was organized. It was also threatened that 
if their demands were not met by the fol- 
lowing year, the colonists would stop ex- 
porting goods to Britain and the British 
West Indies In fact, the Continental Con- 
gress agreed to meet in 1775 to take further 
steps, if necessary 

Committees were organized in every col- 
ony to enforce the boycott. Up to now, many 
colonists had refused to take a definite stand 
on the quarrel with Britain. But the com- 
mittees compelled them to choose sides. 
Those who supported the boycott and the 
colonial cause were generally called Whigs 
or Patriots. Opponents were called Tories or 
Loyalists. Some stubborn Loyalists were 
tarred and feathered, and their homes 
sacked. The boycott worked so well that 
British merchants petitioned Parliament to 
repeal the Intolerable Acts. But the king and 
Parliament refused. 

King George III persisted in the belief 
that only New England was in a rebellious 
mood. He was poorly informed. Patrick 
Henry expressed the spirit of many when 
he told the Continental Congress: 

The distinctions between Virginians, Penn- 
sylvanians, New Yorkers, and New Eng- 
landers are no more. I am not a Virginian 
but an American. 

Resistance with Words Gives Way to Re- 
sistance with Weapons. “Gentlemen may 
cry; Teace! Peace!' — But there is no peace. 
• • . The next gale that sweeps from the 
north will bring to our ears the clash of re- 
sounding arms! . . . Why stand we here 
idle? ... Is life so dear, or peace so 
sweet as to be purchased at the price of 



A London caricature pokes fun at the 
efforts of other colonists to feed Bos- 
tonians after Bostons port teas closed by 
the British in 1774. How might colonial 
propagandists have caused this carica- 
ture to boomerang against the British? 


chains and slavery? . . “The clash of re- 
sounding arms" teas heard on the nineteenth 
of April, 1775 — one month after Patrick 
Henry spoke these words to the Virginia 
House of Burgesses. 

British General Thomas Gage had been 
appointed governor of Massachusetts after 
the passage of the Intolerable Acts He was 
under orders to arrest Samuel Adams and 
another resistance leader, John Hancock. 
Both were reported to be near Lexington, a 
town between Boston and Concord. Gage 
also decided to seize some colonial muni- 
tions stored at Concord. British troops 
slipped out of Boston quietly to accomplish 
these missions. But a lantern in the tower of 
the Old North Church signaled a warning to 


Paul Revere and William Dawes, who were, 
in Longfellow’s words: 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm. . . , 1 

Lexington and Concord : The Opening 
Shots of the Revolution. At Lexington, the 
British troops were met by a company of 
colonial militiamen, nicknamed minutemen. 
The colonial captain realized that, consider- 
ing the greater numbers of the British “red- 
coats,” resistance would be futile. He there- 
fore ordered his men to withdraw. But 
then a shot rang out. To this day, no one 
knows who fired this opening shot of the 
American Revolution. In the fighting that 
followed at Lexington, eight minutemen 
were killed and ten were wounded. 

The British continued on to Concord and 
destroyed what colonial supplies had not 
been secreted away by the alerted colonists. 
At a bridge there, “embattled farmers stood 
and fired the shot heard ’round the world.” 2 
On hearing of it, Samuel Adams exclaimed: 
What a glorious morning this is!” 

The British then began retreating to Bos- 
ton. The retreat became a rout. All along 
t le route, from behind rock walls, trees, and 
barns, colonial farmers, craftsmen, and even 
ministers poured deadly fire on the red- 
c°ats. Reinforcements at Lexington saved 
the British from complete disaster. 

Soon both the British and the colonists 
were telling exaggerated stories of the atroc- 
lties committed by the other at Concord. 
From all over New England came aroused, 
armed patriots to join the minutemen who 
were now laying siege to Boston. All over 
the colonies acts of defiance to the British 
uere committed. Royal governors and other 
officials either fled or resigned. 

Colonial Victory at Ticonderoga and 

From" °'" f . Prc . ccdes Defeat in Canada. 

nc ™ P? Cr ° ga ’ in Ma y> 17 ?5, came 

nous of its capture, with all its valuable am- 

LongfdLw! ReVCrC S Ride " 1>y Hent >' Wadsworth 
* Fr ° m " C ° nCOrd n >™»” >»• Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


munition. The heroes of this victory were 
Ethan Allen and fewer than a hundred boys 
from what is now Vermont. Shortly after- 
ward, the fortress at Crown Point, also on 
Lake Champlain, was captured — also by 
Allen and fellow Vermonters. These victories 
strengthened the colonial position in the 
event the British were to try to invade from 
Canada. Before the year was out, two Amer- 
ican armies, one under Richard Montgomery, 
and another under Benedict Arnold, had in- 
vaded Canada. They hoped to win both 
territory and Canadian support. They failed. 
Montgomery was killed and Arnold wounded. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill: A Victory in 
Defeat. One early June morning in 1775, 
the British in Boston were startled when 
they looked at two hills overlooking the 
harbor. During the night, about 1,600 Ameri- 
cans had fortified the two hills, Breed’s Hill 
and Bunker Hill. They hoped thereby to 
pose a constant threat to the British in Bos- 
ton. General Gage unwisely decided to make 
a frontal attack on Breed’s Hill. He might 
easily have starved the American troops out 
if, instead, he had cut off their land route 
to the mainland in the rear and blocked 
their water route with British ships. But 
he seemed to welcome the opportunity to 
use well-drilled British troops to punish the 
raw colonial militiamen. 

The day was steaming hot. Each British 
soldier in his scarlet uniform bore 12o 
pounds of equipment on his back. He 
marched toward the militiamen with his 
fellows in rigid formation, as if on a parade 
ground. Twice, the British troops marched 
up Breed s Hill. Twice, they were repulsed 
by the murderous fire poured upon them, 
and the hill was left strewn with the bodies 
of brave redcoats. On their third attempt, 
they made it. The colonials had run out of 
ammunition and were forced to retreat. 

This Battle of Bunker Hill, which was 
really the battle of Breed’s Hill, cost the 
British more than twice as many casualties 
as the Americans. Psychologically, the bat- 
tle shook tlie confidence of British generals 
in their ability to subdue the colonials; 
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included craftsmen, small shopkeepers, small 
farmers, most non-Anglican churchmen, 
most frontiersmen, and many lawyers. Yet 
many wealthy merchants and a majority of 
Southern planters were also among the revo- 
lutionaries These planters were proud men 
who did not like to take orders from Britain. 
Many of them owed heavy debts to British 
merchants. They felt the British had taken 
advantage of them in business dealings. 

Some Colonists Choose Sides, Depending 
Upon Who Is on the Other Side. Many per- 
sons chose the side they did in the Revolu- 
tion not so much because they were for or 
against Britain but because they were for or 
against certain groups at home. For example, 
many frontiersmen in the Carolinas, unlike 
most frontiersmen elsewhere, sided with 
Britain. Their main reason for doing so was 
their dislike of big planters, mostly Patriots. 
They felt that such planters had taken ad- 
vantage of them by taxing them unfairly, 
by land speculation deals, and by discrimi- 
nating against minority religious sects. 

In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, many 
frontiersmen and city workers were glad to 
be Patriots Independence, they felt, would 
weaken the long-time political control of 
Quakers and wealthy Germans Many of the 
latter were Loyalists or at least lukewarm 
toward the Revolution. At times during the 
American Revolution, bitter struggles broke 
out in certain colonies between these groups. 
Essentially, such struggles were between 
plain people, who had been denied much 
voice in the government, and aristocratic 
groups, who had long been in control. How- 
ever, other such struggles were between two 
aristocratic groups within a given colony. 
Often the groups in conflict had clashed 
long before the Revolution. All this indi- 
cates that, in a sense, the period of the 
American Revolution was a period of civil 
war as well. 

Some Basic Reasons Why Some Opposed 
o Declaration of Independence. Loyalists 
felt that a break with Britain would mean 
a complete breakdown of government. They 
feared that vulgar, illiterate mobs would take 



Jeffefson drafting the Declaration of In - 
dependence, with advice from (left to 
right) Benjamin Franklin, John Adams 
Robert R. Livingston, and Roger Sher- 
man Bor what reasons should this pic- 
ture hove great appeal around the globe, 
even today? 


over colonial governments. Then hf e and 
property would no longer be respected. To 
some such men, mob rule, revolution, and 
democracy were one and the same thing 
Man/ pointed out that, by breaking with 
Britain, they would be losing the protection 
of the British Navy and the benefits of trade 
within the British Empire. Some merchants 
who had been doing very well feared eco- 
nomic ruin were British markets lost. And 
man/ felt that there was still a good chance 
that the British Government would come to 
term# with the colonies. 

It would be a mistake to believe that all 
Loyalists were against self-government and 
the rights that colonists had claimed for 
many years. But they felt that independence 
would create more problems than it would 
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Events Leading to the 
American Revolution 


o Quebec falls to British 


17c.O j « George 111 becomes King of 


1761 ' 



England 


Otis denounces writs of assist- 
ance 



1767 


1768 


1769 


1770 


b 


• French and Indian War ends 

• Grenville program begins 
The Proclamation Act 

Sugar Act • Currency Act 


Stamp Act • Quartering Act 
I • St amp Act Congress created 

« Stamp Act repealed 


TttT 


1774 


177S 


1776 


Tov/nshend Acts 


• Samuel Adams' circular letter 
initiated 


• Twelve colonies support non- 
importation pledges 


• Boston Massacre • Townshend 
duties repealed, except on tea 


Colonists burn the Gaspee 

1 772 j • Committees of Correspond- 
ence organized 


Boston Tea Party 


Intolerable Acts • Quebec Act 
First Continental Congress 


• April: Battles of Lexington and 
Concord • May: Second Con- 
tinental Congress • May: Fori 
Ticondcroga captured • June: 
Battle of Bunker Hill 

• January: Paine's Commor 
Sense published • July: |nde 
pendencc declared 


The Declaration of independence: 

A Powerful Beam Illuminating 
The American Dream 

To North Carolina belongs the honor of 
being the first colony to authorize its dele- 
gates at the Second Continental Congress 
to vote for a declaration of independence. 
This was in the spring of 1776. To Virginia 
belongs the honor of being the first colony 
actually to declare itself independent of 
Britain. To Virginia planter Richard Henry 
Lee belongs the honor of making the motion 
before the Congress “that these United Col- 
onies are, and of right ought to be, Free and 
Independent States.” This motion, made in 
June, 1776, was adopted July 2. To Thomas 
Jefferson, another Virginia planter, belongs 
the glory of writing that much-quoted, 
much-copied, inspirational literary master- 
piece, the Declaration of Independence. In 
deciding on the document’s final wording, 
Jefferson had the benefit of advice from such 
men as Benjamin Franklin and John Adams. 

The Declaration was adopted on July 4 
1776, our Independence Day. Many felt that 
it was high time for it: actual fighting had 
been going on since the Battle of Lexington 
fifteen months earlier. 

The Declaration of Independence Viewed 
Through Questions and Answers. Following 
are some questions and answers that help 
to sum up the Declaration of Independence. 

What does the Declaration hold to he self' 
evident truths? "All men are created equal; 
. . . they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; . . . among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi" 
ness. . . .” 

How do men go about securing these 
rights? They organize themselves into g° v " 
emments that derive “their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. . . .” 

What right have the people when a gov- 
ernment denies them these rights? They ma> 
alter or . . . abolish it” and form a new 
government to achieve and protect their 
rights. 

Might not such reasoning encourage 



people to engage in frequent revolutions’ 1 
No, because long-established governments 
should not be changed for “light and tran- 
sient causes,” and history shows that people 
have always tended to retain their govern- 
ments so long as their governments’ evils 
have not been too unbearable. 

If this is so, why are the colonists declar- 
ing their independence? There is nothing 
“light” or “transient” in the causes for the 
Declaration. Instead, the causes are a long 
series of “abuses and usurpations” designed 
to place the colonies under an “absolute 
despotism ” 

Who is responsible for these “ abuses and 
usurpations”? The King of Great Britain. 

What are a few of the twenty-seven spe- 
cific charges made against the king? “He has 
dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, 
for opposing ... his invasions on the rights 
of the people . . He has kept among us, 
in times of peace. Standing Armies without 
the consent of our legislatures ... He is 
at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to compleat the works 
of death, desolation and tyranny, already be- 
gun . . 

Jefferson's Ideas in the Declaration Are 
Not New. Jefferson derived many of his ideas 
from such philosophers as the Englishman 
John Locke and the Frenchmen Voltaire and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Locke had justified 
a revolution against another English king 
(James II) in 16SS In so doing, he had 
asserted that every man has certain natural 
rights: to life, to liberty, and to his private 
property. Man, he said, has created govern- 
ment to protect these natural rights. When 
a government fails to db lAis, Ae arguea 1 , C?ie 
people have the right to overthrow it. In 
writing the Declaration of Independence, 
Jefferson substituted for mans right to 
“property” his right to “the pursuit of Happi- 
ness." 

Why It Took Courage to Sign the Declara- 
tion or to Be a loyalist After Hi Signing. The 
signers of the Declaration knew that, if the 
Revolution were lost, they would probably 
be hanged. They recognized the great risk 


they were taking in the Declaration itself 
when they pledged their “Lives, . . . For- 
tunes and . . . sacred Honor.” 

After the Declaration, any colonist who 
still defended King George was considered 
a traitor. The king’s statue in New York 
was melted into bullets Yet sit months 
earlier, colonial army officers had drunk to 
his health! Some Loyalists were tarred and 
feathered and some hanged. Some had their 
homes burned and property seized. Loyalists 
were barred from voting, holding office, tak- 
ing cases to court, and from expressing their 
opinions in speech or in writing. 

One hundred thousand or so Loyalists fled, 
or were exiled, to Canada, England, Ber- 
muda, or the British West Indies Some Loy- 
alists did not leave. Some such were careful 
to keep their opinions to themselves Some 
spied for the British and furnished them 
with food, clothing, and shelter. Fifty thou- 
sand or so of them fought on the British 
side Some even led Indian raids in which 
their fellow colonists were massacred. Among 
the most horrible of these took place in 
Cherry Valley, New York, and in Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania This is further evi- 
dence that the American Revolution was a 
kind of civil war. 

An Evaluotion of the Declaration. His- 
torians have pointed out that many of the 
twenty-seven complaints against King George 
in the Declaration of Independence were 
greatly exaggerated. Many question Jeffer- 
son’s theory of the origin of government and 
also the whole theory of man’s natural rights 
But Jefferson wrote the Declaration not only 
for the people of his day but for all future 
gvnwavtimv. AV wav seittiig' abmucnfiSir guaiV 
for a much happier society than any that 
had existed before. He knew that all men 
were not created equally intelligent, equally 
strong, or equally handsome. He knew that 
slavery' existed. He even owned slaves him- 
self. But he, like most Patriots throughout 
all the colonies, expected slavery' to be abol- 
ished soon. What he meant by equality was 
that men were or should be equal in the eyes 
of the law and in their political rights. 



Such phrases as “all men are created 
equal” became world-wide slogans. Soon 
many men everywhere began to demand 
that their governments recognize equality 
and guarantee man’s right to “Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” They came to 
feel that governments denying this recogni- 


tion and this guarantee had no right to exist. 
Even in the twentieth century, colonial 
peoples in many parts of the world strug- 
gling for their independence have quoted 
the arguments of the American Declaration 
of Independence. 


STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 4 

Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Philip Freneau 

French and 
Indian War 

Seven Years’ War 

Braddock, Wolfe, 
and Montcalm 

William Pitt 

Treaty of Paris 
of 1763 

virtual representation 
actual representation 
George III 
King’s Friends 
Edmund Burke 

favorable balance 
of trade 
mercantilism 
Navigation Acts 


Molasses Act 
writs of assistance 
James Otis 
Proclamation Act 
Pontiac’s conspiracy 
Sugar Act 
Quartering Act 
Patrick Henry 
Stamp Act 
Sons of Liberty 
Stamp Act 
Congress 

Grenville program 
Townshend Acts 
internal tax 
external tax 
Samuel Adams 
Boston Massacre 


John Adams 
Paul Revere 
Circular Letter 
Lord North 
Faneuil Hall 
Committees of 
Correspondence 
Boston Tea 
Party 

Intolerable Acts 
Quebec Act 

First Continental 
Congress 
Patriots 
Loyalists 
Thomas Gage 
John Hancock 
minutemen 


Battles of Lexington 
and Concord 

Battles of 
Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point 

Ethan Allen 

Battle of 
Bunker Hill 

Olive Branch 
Petition 

Second Continental 
Congress 

Hessians 

Thomas Paine 

Common sense 

Declaration of 
Independence 


7*T Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. List the forces in the colonies that sub! 
contributed to a growing spirit of inc 
pendence. 

2. Discuss two lessons that the poet F: 
neau thought an independent Unit 
States could teach the world. 

• Prove that the French and Indian \\ 
was a war within a war. 

4 ' F ° r ' vhat ref *sons had die English a 

no 


French been competing (a) throughout 
the world between 1689 and 1815, and 
( b ) in America before the French and 
Indian War. 

5. Mention ways in which the French Em- 
pire was greatly weakened by the terms 
of the Treaty of Paris of 1763. 

6. By what means did the British Govern- 
ment decide to bind its empire more 
closely together after the French and 
Indian War? 

7. For what reasons did the British Govern- 



meat feel that American colonists should 
help to finance its effort to bind its em- 
pire together? 

8 How did the French and Indian War 
strengthen colonial resistance to tighter 
British controls? 

9 Give reasons why British leaders in the 
period following 1763 have been sharply 
criticized 

10. Show specifically that Britain’s major 
empire problem after 1763 was an age- 
old one that had faced earlier govern- 
ments. 

11 Give reasons why George III was poorly 
qualified to be king 

12. How did a country practicing mercantil- 
ism try to use its colonies mainly for its 
own benefit? 

13. In what ways were the Navigation Acts 
designed to help Britain? 

14. For what reasons was the Molasses Act 
unwise? 

15. In what ways did Britain feel that Its 
economic policies helped the colonies 5 

16. What arguments did James Otis give 
against the writs of assistance? 

17. For what reasons were (a) the Procla- 
mation Act, (b) the Sugar Act, (c) the 
Currency Act, (d) the Quartering Act 

( 1 ) passed by the British Parliament and 

(2) hated by the American colonists? 

18. With respect to the Stamp Act, tell (a) 
its provisions, (b) arguments and meth- 
ods used against it, and (c) its effect 
upon colonial unity. 

19. Concerning the Townshend Acts, de- 
scribe (a) their purposes, (b) their pro- 
visions. (c) resistance to them, (d) their 
general effects. 

20. Connect each of the following with the 
Boston Massacre: (a) enforcement of 
the Townshend Acts, (b) Samuel 
Adams, (c) John Adams, (d) Paul Re- 
vere, and (c) the Circular Letter. 

21. Describe the (a) views and (b) methods 
of Samuel Adams. 

22. Sum up the (a) causes and (b) results 
of the Boston Tea Party. 

23. Tell specifically what made the Intoler- 


able Acts so intolerable to the colonists. 

24. What did (a) Canadians like, and (b) 
the American colonists dislike, about the 
Quebec Act? 

25. What action was taken at the First Con- 
tinental Congress? 

26. Connect each of the following with the 
Battles of Lexington and Concord: (a) 
John Hancock, (b) Paul Revere, (c) red- 
coats, (d) minutemen, (e) “embattled 
farmers.” 

27. For what reasons is the Battle of Bunker 
Hill considered so significant? 

28. In what ways did George III react to 
the Olive Branch Petition? In what ways 
did the colonists react to his reaction and 
to his hiring of Hessians? 

29. Mention three arguments Paine gave in 
his Common Sense. 

30. For what reasons did a declaration of 
independence seem (a) increasingly at- 
tractive to more and more colonists and 
(b) so unattractive to other colonists? 

31. Sum up some of the reasons why some 
colonists became Patriots and others re- 
mained Loyalists. 

32. Mention five noble ideas in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 


^ Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. Which do you think was the most im- 
portant force subtly making for a spirit 
of independence? Give reasons for )our 
choice. 

2. The causes of the French and Indian 
War are as old as history. Explain. 

3. Give your comments on Britain’s argu- 
ments justifying its nght to tax the col- 
onies. 

4. Britain’s plans to tighten controls over 
the colonies might have succeeded if 
they had been introduced much earlier. 
To what extent do jou agTec? 

5. Suppose Britain had given the colonists 
representation in Parliament before tax- 
ing them. Would there then have been 
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much less colonial resistance? Justify 
your answer fully. 

6. Explain which error in British leadership 
you consider most serious. 

7. If you had been King George Ill’s 
mother, what advice would you have 
given him instead of “George, be king”? 

8. As things turned out, Burke and Pitt 
might have said: “We told you so.” Ex- 
plain. 

9. To what extent do nations practice a 
kind of mercantilism today? 

10. Explain whether you think that general 
search warrants, such as the writs of 
assistance, are ever justified. 

11. Give your reactions to the actions of 
Pontiac. 

12. Give reasons why you think the British 
should be (a) criticized or (b) praised 
for the Proclamation Act of 1763. 

13. To many colonists, the Currency Act of 
1764 was a declaration of economic war. 
Explain. 

14. Patrick Henry’s speech proved dramat- 
ically that “ideas are weapons.” Explain. 

15. If you had been a colonist, which of 
the Townshend Acts would you have 
protested most against? Give reasons. 

16. In defending the accused in the Boston 
Massacre trial, John Adams showed 
gieat moral courage. Explain. 

17. Give reasons explaining whether you 
think the title “father of the American 
Revolution” was an appropriate one for 
Samuel Adams. 

18. How would you have answered an Eng- 
lishman who tried to justify the Intoler- 
able Acts? 


19. The First Continental Congress w: 

on Z VCd !/' mixed emoti °ns. Explain full 
-0. What did the poet mean when he sa 

that the shot at Lexington was “heai 
round the world”? 

2L There are lessons in the Battle of Bunk 
Hill. Name some. 


22. Thomas Paine said: “He that would 
make Ins own liberty secure must guard 
ns enemy from oppression; . . Ex- 
plain what he meant. 


23. Give facts to prove that Paine’s Common 
Sense appealed to (a) emotion and (b) 
reason. 

24. An examination of those who were Pa- 
triots or Loyalists indicates that the 
American Revolution was no class 
struggle. Explain. 

25. Prove that people are reaching out to 
achieve the ideals in the Declaration of 
Independence today both ( a ) within and 
(b) outside the United States. 

26. Arrange the causes of the American 
Revolution in what you consider the 
order of their importance. Give reasons 
for your first two choices. 


Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Write a series of headlines reporting 
events of the French and Indian War. 
Under one, write the full news article. 
Consult, for example, Colonial America 
by O. T. Barck, Jr., and H. T. Lefler, 
or any college textbooks listed on pages 
xv-xvi. 

2. Write a poem in which you convey your 
impressions of George III as a ruler. 

3. Make a list of questions you would have 
asked British ministers George Grenville 
or Charles Townshend if you had been 
granted an interview with either one. 

4. From The Patriotic Anthology, edited by 
C. Van Doren, select for reading to the 
class any poems or prose selections deal- 
ing with the American Revolution that 
you find inspiring. 

5. Write an imaginary dialogue between a 
Patriot and a Loyalist. 

6. Add two persons mentioned in this chap- 
ter to your own Hall of Fame. Justify 
your choices and give your sources. 

7. From The World’s Great Speeches, ed- 
ited by L. Copeland, report on: (a) John 
Hancock on the Boston Massacre, (b) 
Patrick Henry on “Give me liberty or 
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give me death,” or (c) Samuel Adams 
on American independence. 

8 Draw a cartoon of (a) the treatment of 
customs inspectors trying to enforce the 
Townshend Acts, (b) Samuel Adams 
stirring up the people, (c) a riot against 
the Stamp Act, or (d) James Otis de- 
nouncing the writs of assistance. 

9. Imagine yourself a member of a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence. Work out 
wiVn crther members of the committee a 
program to organize resistance to Britain. 

10 Imagine yourself as a radio commentator 
had radio existed in colonial days. Write 
out what you think would be your on- 
the-scene broadcast of (a) the Boston 
Massacre, (b) the Boston Tea Party, (c) 
the battle of either (1) Lexington, (2) 
Concord, (3) Ticonderoga, or (4) Bun- 
ker Hill. 

11. Write an “if’ essay entitled (a) "If 
France Had Won the French and In- 
dian War,” (b) “If the British Had Won 
an Overwhelming Victory at Bunker 
Hill,” (c) "If King George HI Had 
Granted the Requests Made in the Olive 
Branch Petition,” or (d) “If Pontiac Had 
Been a White Colonial Settler Instead of 
an Indian Chief.” 

12 Write a letter such as a hired Hessian 
might have written home to his mother 

13 Write a biography of Thomas Paine, in- 
cluding in it some quotations from his 
writings. In your conclusion, tell whether 
you agree with his critics or his ad- 
mirers, giving reasons for your opinion. 

14. As an imaginary delegate to the Second 
Continental Congress, write a speech 
urging an immediate declaration of inde- 
pendence. 


15. Investigate and evaluate five of the spe- 
cific charges leveled against King George 
III in the Declaration of Independence. 

16 Debate: ( a ) That the American Revolu- 
tion was inevitable; or (b) That most 
of the world today accepts most of the 
principles in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

17. Draw up a declaration of independence 
for some colony desiring independence 
today. 

IS. Find out what was happening in five 
other areas of the world at about the 
time American independence was de- 
clared. Consult, for example, W. L. 
Langer's An Encyclopedia of World His- 
tory, and the section entitled “The World 
Beyond America” in The American Her- 
itage Book of the Revolution. 

19. Following research, write (a) a news- 
paper article entitled "I Was Present 
at the Cherry Valley (or Wyoming Val- 
ley) Massacre,” or (b) an obituary for 
Joseph Warren, killed at Bunker Hill. 

20. Draw a freehand, human-interest map 
of the events highlighted in this chapter. 

21. Using (a) the bibliography for Unit One 
on page 103, select a book on the Amer- 
ican Revolution and report on the chap- 
ters dealing with its causes, or using 
(b) the general bibliography starting on 
page x\', report on the causes of the 
Revolution from any of the college text- 
books or picture books recommended. 

22. In committee, prepare twenty-five mul- 
tiple-choice questions on this chapter for 
submission to the rest of the class. In- 
clude biographical, geographical, and 
chronological questions. 
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The American Revolution: 

Independence Is Won on the Battlefield 


Some Reasons Why the Patriots Won the American Revolution 

Assist incp S t ? Ve ‘M 0nle Ua 7 Obstacles . Washingtons Leadership, Foreign 
Count He’avdv **** ° f Certain Points, and Women’s Efforts 

Btt • MoS y anrl ?? Congress, Having Little Power, Does Its 

^ Br,feh ,o Defea ' th8 ' 

The Patriots Bounce Back After Defeats 

TumS^E Re „ covers to Win at Trenton and Princeton . Saratoga Is the 
Disobedience Arno'ld’sV ^ ^ ot Against Washington, Lee’s 

toga . The PaWots Po T’i ^ TroubIes Mean Dark Days Aker Sara- 
tov ° tS B ° UnCe Back Mter Defeats in the South . Victory at York- 

Victory in the Revolution Promotes the Great Experiment 

• More Rights Vo * i N ° ?if tatorshi P or Monarchy Is Established 

creased . lepl^ition s ^ P ° WerS rf lhe L.gLtares Are In- 

mocracy . Some Ways in Which Dem"L5c MOTi ' d *° 



Some Obstacles Faced by the Patriots 
n Fighting the American Revolution 


Supply Problem and Selfishness. Dm 
ie Revolution, diere was usually plenh 
ood and clothing available. But the sur 
department of die Continental Cong 
found ,t difficult, because of bad roads 


lack of drivers and vehicles, to get goods to 
camp. To make matters worse, some Ameri- 
cans were more interested in profits than in 
patriotism. Sometimes, while American sol- 
diers went hungry, British soldiers grew fat 
on the wheat and beef sold them by neigh- 
borhood farmers. Such farmers preferred the 
solid British gold or silver coins to the pap er 
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money of the Patriots, which was of doubtful 
' alue. Some war profiteers even sold wormy 
food and poor-quality clothing to the Pa- 
triots. War profiteers in general were con- 
demned by General Washington as men with 
“a dirt)- mercenary spirit.” 

Soldier Shortage and Scarcity of Muni- 
tions. Furthermore, throughout the thirteen 
states, there were many who were unwilling 
to pay the taxes needed to furnish the army 
with food and supplies Nor did the states 
co-operate in filling their quotas of soldiers 
requested by the Continental Congress. In 
fact, keeping a large enough army in the 
field was one of Washington’s major head- 
aches. There were times when the entire 
American Army consisted of no more than 
5,000 troops. Most enlistments were on a 
short-term basis. When their terms were up, 
many quit. Many deserted. Some were home- 
sick for their families Some wanted to pro- 
tect their families from Indian raids Some 
wanted to plant or harvest their crops. Some 
were discouraged by the poor pay and ter- 
rible hardships Frequently, when a battle 
was won, the army gained recruits. After a 
defeat, it suffered desertions 

Desertions and short-term enlistments 
meant that Washington and his officers con- 
stantly had to devote much of their time to 
the training of new groups of raw and un- 
disciplined troops. This problem of training 
was aggravated by the short supply of am- 
munition and weapons. In an effort to fill 
their troop quotas, some states promised 
volunteers a large plot of land or a sum of 
money. Some even offered a Negro slave. 
Even British deserters were used in the 
American Army. The Continental Congress 
itself did not favor a regular army based 
upon long-term enlistments, fearing that a 
general might use such an army to make 
himself military dictator. Only when the war 
was almost over was a regular army, based 
upon long-term enlistments, organized. 

Not Enough Co-operation Among States 
and Within States. Another maj'or obstacle 
confronting the Patriots was the general lack 
of co-operation the thirteen states. As 


we have seen, two-thirds of the Americans 
were opposed, or indifferent, to the Revolu- 
tion. In fact, New York sent more soldiers 
to fight for King George than against him. 
There was jealousy between the New Eng- 
land states and the Southern states. There 
was friction within states, too. The plain 
people wanted more political rights. Con- 
servative groups were afraid that such an 
extension of democracy might lead to “mob- 
ocracy.” Many Americans had objected to 
being taxed by Britain. Now they resented 
lieing taxed by the Continental Congress. 
They had objected to having Britain’s strong 
central Government controlling them. Now 
they equally resented any American attempt 
to set up a government that would have 
many controls over them. All this helps to 
explain why the Second Continental Con- 
gress had little authority (page 112). Some 
have called it a conference of ambassadors 
from the thirteen states, rather than a gov- 
ernment 

Money Problem*. The Second Continental 
Congress had no real taxing power. Because 
the states granted it little of the money it 
asked for, the Congress had to issue paper 
money without gold or silver backing. The 
states also issued such paper money. By the 
end of the war, the Congress had issued 
nearly $250 million worth of paper money 
(called Continental currency) The com- 
bined issues of the states came to almost as 
much 

The tremendous issue of paper money 
without any real backing caused a sharp rise 
in prices This situation, called inflation, 
caused the value of the paper dollar to drop 
to two cents Ridiculing the money, people 
papered their walls with it and some joke- 
sters promenaded in suits made of it "Not 
worth a Continental” remains to this day a 
common expression for describing something 
of little value. 

Some financial aid came to the Continental 
Congress in the form of foreign loans States 
were able to raise additional revenue by 
taking over lands owned by the king, colonial 
Dronriefors. and LnvaTisfs. 
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Some Reasons Why the Patriots 
Won Out in the American Revolution 


Washington: The Soul and Sword of t 
Revolution. It takes character and coura 
for even the most dedicated patriot to st 
on in high office . . . when the cause he 1 
ltcves in seems hopeless . . . when civil a 
military officials fail to give him desperat, 
needed co-operation . . . when all arou 
, 0lhcrs are quitting . . . when his pol 
ca enemies falsely accuse him of disloyal 
U,ls was lhc experience of George Wa 
mgton who had been appointed comm an < 
,, ,,ef b >' tllc Second Continental Congrc 
',° r , U,natcl y f ° r our c °untry, Washing! 
e laracter and courage. An entire cou 
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of study in character training and the instill- 
ing of leadership qualities could be built 
around his role in the Revolution. The char- 
acter he displayed so admirably was a major 
reason for the American victory. Washing- 
ton s ambitions were for his country, not for 
himself. He probably could have become a 
military dictator and snuffed out the liberties 
of the people. That was the way of a Caesar 
or a Napoleon, but not of a Washington. The 
Patriot commander never weakened in the 
face of overwhelming problems in the dark- 
est days of the Revolution. A man more 
interested in his own vanity and comfort 
than in his country’s cause might have quit 
and returned to a pleasant plantation life at 
his Virginia home, Mount Vernon. 


The dignified Washington never stooped 
to using cheap and vulgar tactics to win 
popularity with his men. Before an early 
battle, he expressed his deep feehng for them 
in these words: “My God, what brave fel- 
lows I must lose this day!” Washington ac- 
cepted no salary for his services as com- 
mander in chief of the Continental Army 
In the many critical hours of the Revolution, 
he proved himself a born leader by remain- 
ing calm and patient when others were 
losing their heads. 

Foreign Officers Aid the American Revo- 
lutionaries. Foreign assistance was another 
major reason for American success in the 
Revolution. Baron \on Steuben, who came 
here from Prussia, drilled many of Washing- 
ton's troops and built up their discipline He 
had come, he said, because he “washed to 
serve a nation engaged m the noble work of 
defending its rights and liberties." The Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, a wealthy French noble, 
might have lived a life of luxury at home. 
Instead, he endured hardships in the Con- 
tinental Army without pay, He even used 
his own money to clothe other soldiers In 
a sense, this young and handsome aristocrat 
was expressing the American Dream when 
he said. 

The happiness of America is closely tied 

in with the happiness of all humanity 

Baron de Kalb, a German-born French 
officer, and Casimir Pulaski, a Polish officer, 
were both killed in battle fighting for the 
American cause. Another Pole, Thaddcus 
Kosciusko, also fought as a general for Amer- 
YMrri 'nw^uum Vaftvt, Vs'A 1 ?. •awyjiccxsfifiwl 
fight for his own country’s freedom. 

Foreign Nations Aid the American Revo- 
lutionaries. France hated Great Britain. It 
wanted revenge for its loss of Canada and 
much of India to Britain in 1763 (page 61). 
Britain had long practiced the balance-of- 
power policy (page 11) to prevent any 
continental nation or group of such nations 
from becoming so powerful as to imperil 
Britain. If France could manage to weaken 


the British Empire by helping the Thirteen 
Colonies win independence, it might once 
more become the dominant European nation. 
A xveakened Britain and an independent 
United States might give French business- 
men a vastly expanded market in America. 
At the same time, France feared that Britain 
might recognize the independence of the 
United States and then try to annex the 
French West Indies. 

At this time in France, there was a strong 
movement against feudal privileges and ab- 
solute monarchy. Partly responsible for tin’s 
movement were the writings of such French 
philosophers as Rousseau, Diderot, and Vol- 
taire. Many educated Frenchmen had been 
inspired by the demands for freedom and 
self-government that these philosophers had 
expressed To sucli Frenchmen the Declara- 
tion of Independence seemed a trumpet call 
for freedom and self-government, and the 
American Revolution a cannon blast against 
privilege and absolutism. 1 

To get France’s support, the Continental 
Congress sent the aged Benjamin Franklin 
there late m 1776 (page 38). If there had 
been fan clubs m eighteenth-century France, 
Franklin would undoubtedly have attracted 
the largest membership. His personality and 
skillful diplomacy, plus French hatred of 
Britain, plus the undercurrent of sympathy 
for the American cause, prompted France to 
sign two treaties with the United States in 
1778. 

In one of these treaties, France recognized 
American independence. It was also agreed 
that the two nations would increase their 
trade with each other. The second treaty was 
wAraiei is ix Tw.wA.vrtTA. w. '»V.vt.V. 

both countries promised to give each other 
military and political support. Neither was 
to make peace unless the other agreed 

The treaties 'nth France gave the Ameri- 
cans more business, loans, well-trained sol- 
diers, and a powerful na\y. At the same time, 


1 Such feelings helped to bring on the French Rev- 
olution in I7S9 
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they handicapped the British, who now had 
to keep more men and ships at home. For 
who knew when France might launch an 
attack on Britain itself? 

Spain had no love for Britain either. 
Britain’s seizure of Florida and Gibraltar 
from Spain in the eighteenth century helps 
to explain why. In hopes of winning back its 
former territories, Spain joined the war on 
France’s side. However, Spain would not 
sign a treaty with, or recognize the inde- 
pendence of, the United States. Its reaction- 
ary Government was bitterly hostile to the 
revolutionary principles in the Declaration 
of Independence. Furthermore, the success 
of the American Revolution might encourage 
Latin Americans to seek independence from 
Spain. 

Holland was brought into the war in 1780. 
Britain declared war on the Dutch then be- 
cause of their ever-increasing trade with the 
American revolutionaries. Like France, Hol- 
land recognized American independence. 
And Sweden, Denmark, Portugal, and Rus- 
sia vigorously protested Britain’s interference 
with their neutral rights on the seas. Though 
not at war, most of Europe was thus united 
m its hostility to Britain. In a sense, then, 

t le American Revolution was a kind of world 
war. 


The 'Never-say-die' Spirit of Certain I 
♦riots. Throughout the Revolution, in sr 
of hardships and the frequent desertion' 
the, r comrades, there was always a hard e 
ot men who never gave in. Many of th 
died fighting. In commendation of th 
leroes, and in condemnation of the deserti 
l nomas Paine wrote: 


I only regret that I have but one life to lose 
for my country. 

These dying words, uttered as the British 
tightened the noose about his neck, gave last- 
ing testimony to the never-say-die spirit of 
Nathan Hale. Young Captain Hale, a Yale 
graduate, was a school teacher by profes- 
sion. He had volunteered for the dangerous 
work of gaining information on British forti- 
fications in New York. Having hidden his 
notes, taken in Latin, in the sole of his shoe, 
he was about to return to Washington’s head- 
quarters when he was captured. No one 
knows where his body lies, for no tombstone 
marked his grave. 


No! I have not yet begun to fight! 

This was the answer allegedly given by John 
Paul Jones in 1779 to a British demand for 
the surrender of his ship. Jones was our first 
great naval hero. His old and rotting ship, 
the Bonhomme Bichard, was on the verge of 
sinking from cannon shot poured into it by 
the heavy guns of the Serapis, a brand-new 
British battleship. At this point Jones shouted 
his famous “No!” and brought his battered 
ship alongside the Serapis. His men then 
boarded and captured the enemy ship, just- 
before the Bonhomme Richard sank. 

In his career as an American naval officer, 
Jones captured about 300 ships, many of 
them close to British shores. When the Revo- 
lution was won, this native-born Scot fought 
in the service of Queen Catherine the Great 
of Russia. But Jones never gave up his 
American citizenship. Said he: 


T ese are the times that try men’s soi 

tr ini SUr T er S ” ldier and the sunshine 
tnot will m this crisis, shrink from 

service of the lr country; but he that sta. 
it nou; deserves the love and thanks 
man and woman. 


Panic himself deserves much credit fo, 

P>nng with his pen the discouraged to 
tmue the fight. h 


I can never renounce the glorious title of 
a citizen of the United States. 

Jones, like the Irish-born John Barry and 
other naval heroes, was an officer of the tiny 
regular navy established by the Continental 
Congress. This navy won many victories be- 
fore almost all its ships were crowded off 
the seas by the more powerful British Navy. 
The Congress supplemented the regular 
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nav> by granting permission to persons wlio 
owned private ships to attach enemy ships. 
Such persons were called privateers. Fri- 
vateers were permitted to sell captured ships 
and their cargoes, and share the profits with 
their crews Privateering became so profit- 
able that more than 2,000 ships eventually 
engaged in it. To the British, the privateers 
were pirates, to the Americans, they were 
danng Patriots. 

The Work of Women in WaB '09 the War. 

One group of girls tn Virginia agreed not to 
have an)- dates with able-bodied men who 
refused to fight. In the war effort, women 
spied, raised funds, and threatened war 
profiteers and purchasers of British goods. 
They made bullets, bandages, and uniforms 
for the army and wrote articles attacking the 
British and the Loyalists. 

The Continental Congress, Having little 
Power, Does Its Bit. The Continental Con- 
gress made many mistakes and was often 
woefully inefficient. After all, it had to con- 
duct a war without having the cspcrience of 
any previous central government to build 
upon. After all, it could only beg, not order, 
the states to furnish money and men and to 
live up to the resolutions it passed. Yet it 
raised an army and navy and money with 
which to conduct the war, declared our inde- 
pendence, and issued permits to privateers. 
It also sent agents abroad to secure funds, 
supplies, and allies. In spite of bitter argu- 
ments among its members and among the 
states they represented, the Continental Con- 
gress succeeded in keeping the revolutionary 
spirit alive. 

Morris and Salomon Raise Money to Keep 
the War Going. On January I, 1777, a wealthy 
Philadelphia banker named Robert Morris 
went begging. He obtained from his wealthy 
friends the sum of $50,000, which he sent to 
George Washington. Had this money not 
been raised, many of Washington’s soldiers 
would have gone home to their farms, their 
terms expired and their pay long overdue. In 
1781, the Congress appointed Morris super- 
intendent of finance. Called the “financier of 
the Revolution,” Morris borrowed money on 


his own credit. He also cut down on waste 
by introducing more efficient bookkeeping 
methods. 

From Haym Salomon, a rich. Polish-bom 
American Patriot, Robert Morris obtained 
$350,000. Salomon also spent thousands help- 
ing Philadelphia's poverty-stricken during 
the war. Refusing to accept repayment of 
his loan from the Government, he died a 
poor man 

The British Help to Defeat the British. Lord 
Sandwich, the British naval chief, said of 
the American soldiers: “They are raw, un- 
disciplined, cowardly men. . . This mis- 
taken opinion about American troops in gen- 
eral was held by certain other British officials 
as well. It helps to explain why the British 
did not put as much into the war effort as 
they otherwise might have. They expected 
an early surrender. 

Many believe that the British also put 
themselves at a disadvantage by their choice 
of generals One parliamentary leader said 
of certain British commanders: "I do not 
know whether our generals will frighten 
Americans, but they certainly frighten me!” 
Such British generals as William Howe and 
Henry Clinton had many good opportunities 
to concentrate their full forces and destroy 
American armies. But they seemed to lack 
the desire or the initiative to do so. Often 
British officers spent their time drinking, 
gambling, and gorging themselves at ban- 
quets. Some believe (fiat neither Ceneral 
Howe nor his brother, a naval commander, 
wished to treat the Americans severely be- 
cause both were Whigs sympathetic to the 
American cause. 

Furthermore, many Englishmen who had 
been eager for the war did not like the idea 
of paying taxes to support it. Some of the 
King's Friends were corrupt or incompetent. 
Some British merchants opposed the war 
because it meant the loss of American trade. 
Some Whigs hoped that the Americans 
would win so that the Whig Party would re- 
gain power in Parliament. Some British in 
general felt an American victory would ad- 
vance the cause of freedom in Britain, too. 



in that it would check the king’s efforts to 
increase his power. Many officers even re- 
fused to go to America to fight. And recruit- 
ing soldiers was made even more difficult by 
the poor pay offered and the absence of real 
enthusiasm for the cause. Lacking enough 
men, the Government forced thieves and 
beggars into the army and hired Hessians. 

In spite of these obstacles to the British 
war effort, few persons anywhere would 
have predicted an American victory when 
the Revolution began. The British had great 
wealth, a large army with the experience of 
many European wars, the biggest navy in 
the world, and the world’s most powerful 
empire. 

Geography Is an Ally of the Americans. 

The 3,000 miles of ocean between Britain 
and America was an important ally of the 
Patriots. Britain had to transport men and 
materials over this distance in an age when 
to do so took a long time. The vast territory 
in the New World was another American 
ally. No matter how • far the Patriots re- 
treated, there was always more territory for 
them to retreat to. Most American retreats 
compelled the British to supply their armies 
from greater distances. And the British could 


not win until they destroyed all the Ameri- 
can armies. Theirs was like the problem of 
"nailing currant jelly to a wall.” 

Furthermore, the Americans were familiar 
with the land they were defending. Many of 
them had acquired experience fighting in the 
wilderness against the French and the In- 
dians. Though the British blockade of Amer- 
ican ports was fairly effective, it was not 
entu-ely so because the Patriots grew most of 
their own food and manufactured mam 
products! ' T 
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America's Revolutionary 
Victories Reveal Some 
Roads to Success 


Throughout the American Revolution a 
pattern of events occurred again and again 
Tins pattern usually consisted of a series of 


American defeats, retreats, and discourage- 
ments, causing deep despair. Then would 
come one of the few American victories of 
the war and hope would be revived. 

The Americans’ Revolutionary pattern of 
fighting seemed to follow certain principles. 
Here are some of them: There is a time to 
retreat and a time to strike. When the op- 
position is overwhelming, it is usually un- 
wise to meet it head on. When a cause seems 
almost lost, an extra bit of effort may still 
bring success. In other words, patience and 
perseverance pay off in the long run. 

Washington Bounces Back from Defeats 
and Retreats, and Wins at Trenton and 
Princeton. General Howe came down from 
Canada to capture New York in March, 
1776. Washington came down from Boston 
to prevent this. He knew that the British 
wanted New York so as to cut off the New 
England states from the other states. They 
hoped then to crush each section separately. 
Control of New York City’s excellent harbor 
would help the British to control the Hudson 
River Valley. Howe’s conquest of New York 
City was easy. New York’s numerous Loyal- 
ists rejoiced at his presence. 

Washington’s inexperienced army took a 
stand on Long Island, at Brooklyn Heights. 
There, it was defeated by the experienced 
soldiers of Howe. Howe might then and 
there have crushed the Revolution. But in- 
stead of attacking in full force, he merely laid 
siege to the Patriot stronghold on Long I s " 
land. Washington feared that the remnants 
of his army would now be caught in a trap 
between Howe’s forces and a British fleet 
commanded by Howe’s brother, which was 
stationed off New York harbor. 

Therefore, the wily Washington, under 
cover of a fog, ferried his army across the 
East River to Manhattan. The planned re- 
treat continued from lower Manhattan to 
upper Manhattan, thence to White Plains- 
thence across the Hudson River, through 
New Jersey, and across the Delaware Rh' er 
into Pennsylvania. It was interrupted by 
minor skirmishes at Harlem Heights in upp er 
Manhattan and at Wffiite Plains. 
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Howe took his time in pursuing Washing- 
ton because he felt positive that the Patriots 
would soon have to quit. He seemed to be 
right, for nearly 3,000 New Jersey fanners 
accepted Howe’s promise of pardon and 
pledged their allegiance to George III. 
Washington, on the other hand, could not 
get even 100 new recruits for his rapidly 
diminishing army. Many Amencan troops 
deserted, and many quit when their short 
terms of enlistment had expired. In these 
dark days, the Second Continental Congress, 
fearing the conquest of Philadelphia, fled 
the city for Baltimore. Then came two vic- 
tories that revived hope. 

Back across the ice-choked Delaware on 
the freezing Christmas night of 1776 rowed 
Washington and his weary soldiers. Once on 
die Jersey shore, they marched the eight 
miles to Trenton through ice and sleet. There 
they fell upon the surprised Hessians and 
killed or captured more than two-thirds of 
them in less than three-quarters of an hour. 

Even so, Washington was in great danger. 
Toward Trenton marched a large British 
army to destroy his small force. Its confident 
general, Lord Cornwallis, chuckled: "At last 
we have nm down the old fox [Washington] 
and will bag him in the morning.” Corn- 


wallis would have been wise to try to “bag” 
Washington that night. By morning, there 
was no Washington there to bag. He had 
slipped away during the night with his army. 
A few days later, he won another victory at 
Princeton, after having staged another sur- 
prise attack. 

Tilings had been going so badly for the 
Patriots that many could scarcely believe 
their ears when they heard of the victories at 
Trenton and Princeton. General Cornwallis, 
so sure of victory that he had packed to go 
home, quickly unpacked. 

Saratoga: One of the Most Important Bat- 
tles in All History. "I have beaten them. I 
have beaten all the Americans!” This is what 
George III shouted gleefully on hearing the 
news that General John Burgoyne had re- 
captured Fort Ticonderoga in July, 1777. 
Things did look bad for the Americans. But 
in October of 1777, the same Burgoyne was 
compelled to surrender his shattered army at 
Saratoga Had the British won this battle, 
the American Revolution might have ended 
then and there. Burgoyne’s surrender meant 
the failure of a master plan of the British to 
conquer New York State. Such a conquest 
would have cut off New England from the 
Middle and Southern states. Then conquest 


The dying General Nicholas Herkimer 
called for this Bible and read to those 
arotmd him the Thirty-eighth Psalm, 
which begins: " O Lord, rebuke me not 
M Thy wrath; neither chasten me in Thy 
hot displeasure " 




of each region would have been much easier. 
As we know, Howe had earlier tried to split 
the states, too. 

Britain’s Master Plan for Dividing the 
States Fails. There were three steps in Brit- 
ain’s master plan. First, General Burgoyne 
was to come south from Canada by way of 
Lake Champlain and Lake George. His goal 
was Albany, New York, gateway to the Hud- 
son River. Second, Colonel Barry St. Leger 
was to come east to Albany by way of Lake 
Ontario and the Mohawk River Valley. 
Third, General Howe was to move north 
from New York City along the Hudson River 
Valley to meet Burgoyne and St. Lever at 
Albany. 

Instead of taking his army north to Albany, 
Howe, for some reason, took it south to cap- 
ture Philadelphia. He succeeded. In attempts 
to check Howe in Pennsylvania, Washington 
lost the battles of Brandywine and German- 
town. He then withdrew to Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, where he spent the winter. 
But Washington’s attacks had convinced 
Howe that it would be dangerous to split 
his army by sending part of it to help Bur- 
goyne. Therefore, Howe stayed on in Phila- 
delphia, enjoying the luxuries of Loyalist so- 
ciety there. 


St. Leger also failed to fulfill his assigi 
mcnt. He reached and laid siege to Fo 
Stamvix (now Rome, New York) on tl 
Mohawk River. Up the river to lift the siej 
came a force of Americans led by the ace 
General Nicholas Herkimer. St. Leger ar 
us Loyalist and Indian allies ambushed the 
at Oriskany. Plowever, from behind roc 
and trees the Patriots battled so bravely th 
the British were forced to retreat to the fo; 
St. Leger s further retreat to Lake Ontar 
was brought about by a rumor spread 1 
American General Benedict Arnold. Arno 
sent out word that a powerful Americ; 
army was coming to the rescue of Fort Sta 
wuc ActuaHy, Arnold’s force included on 
-aamJ men. 


In carrying out his part of the master 
Burgoyne faced many obstacles Son 
created for himself. Others tire Patriot 
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ated for him. “Gentleman Johnny” believed 
that a British general and his officers should 
not suffer any discomforts, even in a wilder- 
ness campaign. They carried with them 
wagonloads of fine wine, fine china, fine 
silver, and fine clothing. Burgoyne’s slowly 
moving army got farther and farther from 
its supply base in Canada. Food shortages 
developed. He sent two detachments of 
troops, mainly Hessians and Indians, to get 
grain and cattle from the nearby countryside. 
These detachments suffered a smashing de- 
feat in the Battle of Bennington (a city in 
Vermont today) at the hands of Patriots led 
by John Stark. 

Burgoyne’s position was now desperate. 
The very forests seemed to close in on him. 
So did thousands of fighting-mad militiamen 
from all over New England and New York, 
assisting the regular army. Near Saratoga, 
New York, not far from Albany, Burgoyne s 
surrounded army fought bravely, but lost 
two battles. In these encounters, American 
Generals Arnold and Philip Schuyler, aided 
by equipment sent secretly by France, dis- 
tinguished themselves by their military strat- 
egy. The surrender at Saratoga was not to 
them, however, but to their recently ap- 
pointed superior, General Horatio Gates. 
Burgoyne was a good loser. After his defeat, 
he even lifted his glass in a toast to General 
Washington. 

The Significance of Saratoga: French Aid, 
American Hope, British Doubt. In a sense, 
Saratoga was the salvation of the American 
cause — the turning point of the Revolution. 
It was after the victory there that the French 
signed their alliance with the United States 
(page 87). The victory proved to doubting 
Europeans that American generals could 
plan and American soldiers could fight. Fur- 
thermore, the British Army in America was 
weakened by the death or capture of about 
twenty-five per cent of its troops. The vic- 
tory also gave a temporary lift to sagging 
American morale. It made the Americans 
masters of the all-important Hudson R' ver 
north of New York City. And after Saratoga, 
the cry for peace grew stronger in Britain- 



TrumbuW s painting of the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga Boning, Burgoyne 
said "The fortune of tear. Central Cates, has made me your prisoner." To this. 
Gates responded “1 shall aluays be ready to testify that it has not been through 
any fault of your Excellency and iniitcd him to his tent for dinner. 


Four Dark Years After Saratoga 
End In Victory at Yorktown 

Valley Forge Make* American* Feel Both 
Sorrow and Pride. The lift given to Ameri- 
can morale by the Saratoga victory did not 
last long A major reason was the terrible 
experience of Washington’s army in its 1777- 
1778 winter quarters at Valley Forge. 

To many Americans, Valley Forge has 
come to be a source of both sorrow and 
pride. They feel sorrow when they picture 
starving, weary, raggedly clothed, barefoot 
Patriots huddled around campfires or in thin 
tents in freezing temperatures. The snow was 
streaked with blood from freezing feet and 
legs, many of which had to be amputated 
when gangrene set in. At the same time, 
Americans take pride in the courage of these 
heroes who stuck it out at Valley Forge and 
thus helped to save the Revolution 

A Plot Against General Washington Mis- 
fires. During the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge, plotters tried to persuade the Con- 
tinental Congress to make General Gates 
commander in chief in place of Washington. 


A leader in this plot was General Thomas 
Conway, whose promotion had been opposed 
by Washington. The Conwatj Cabal, as the 
plot came to be called, ended in failure. 
The people backed Washington, and a 
backer of Washington wounded Conway in 
a duel 

A Disobedient General Prevents a Patriot 
Victory at Monmouth. General Charles Lee 
was always ready to criticize others, espe- 
cially Washington, whose job he wanted On 
one occasion his conduct turned what should 
have been a great Patriot victory into a draw. 
British General Henry Clinton, Howe’s suc- 
cessor, had evacuated Philadelphia. Washing- 
ton’s army met Clinton’s, en route to New 
York, at Monmouth, New Jersey, in June of 
1778. The Patriots were winning when Gen- 
eral Lee, in disobedience of Washington’s 
order to attack, retreated. Washington, in a 
violent rage, labeled Lee a coward and sent 
him to the rear. Luckily, Washington was 
able to stem the retreat. However, Clinton’s 
army escaped and reached New York. Wash- 
ington’s army kept it confined there until the 
war ended. 
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Of the suffering at Valley Forge, Washington wrote: “Naked and starving as they 
a !^ We f/T 0 / en ° u & h admire the incomparable patience and fidelity of the 
mutiny* ° ^ lave not been ere this excited by their sufferings to a general 


Benedict Arnold Turns Traitor, But the 
Plot Misfires. Who would have thought tha 
the daring General Benedict Arnold woulc 
turn traitor? He had fought courageous!’ 
against several British generals in Can 
ada, against St. Leger in the Mohawk Valley 
and against Burgoyne at Saratoga. Why woulc 
such a man betray his country? Various rea 
sons have been advanced. His beautifu 
bride, much younger than he, had Loyalis 
sympathies. He was bitter at the Congres 
for failing to grant him a deserved promo 
fn 'He was burdened by heavy debts an, 
found the offer of a large British brib 
irresistible. 

Arnold failed in his attempt, in 1780, t, 
deliver the fort at West Point on the strategic 
Hudson to the British. The young Britisl 
3 ^ Andre, who was dealing 

1 Arnold, was captured and executed 


1 caTlovc a ie«; d r n: r ' had " Ti ^ len practi < 

this beauty many nch gir,s 
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Arnold escaped and fought for the British. 

Arnold’s final days were spent in poverty 
in England. The upper-class British society 
with whom he liked to associate would have 
nothing to do with him. The body blow the 
Arnold treason had dealt to American morale 
was expressed by Washington who, with 
tears in his eyes, said: “Whom can we trust 
now?” 

Indian Troubles Also Plague the Patriot 

Cause. Again and again in 1778 and 1779, 
Indians, aided by Loyalists, raided frontier 
settlements. However, in the winter of 1778 
came a victory that heartened frontiersmen. 
Its heroes were George Rogers Clark and a 
band of fewer than 200 volunteer frontiers- 
men, all excellent shots. They captured Brit- 
ish forts in what is now Illinois and Indiana. 
To do so, Clark and his men had to pl°^ 
through thick forests and wade for miles 
through icy waters sometimes up to their 
necks. They met fierce opposition — not only 
from the British but from their Indian and 
Loyalist allies. One fort at Vincennes on the 



Wabash River (in Indiana today) was cap- 
tured by Clark, recaptured by the British, 
then recaptured by Clark. During the fight- 
ing, Henry Hamilton, British governor of the 
territory between the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, was taken prisoner. Hamilton had 
bribed Indians with guns and whiskey to 
massacre frontier settlements Because he 
allegedly paid them for each scalp turned in, 
frontiersmen called him the “hair-buyer.” 

With Clarks conquests, frontiersmen felt 
a little more confident about expanding west- 
ward to obtain land and furs. Their fear of 
Indian raids was somewhat lessened. How- 
ever, b> the end of the w ar, much of the ter- 
ritory Clark had captured had been recap- 
tured by the British. 

The Patriots Bounce Back After Many De- 
feats in the South. The South was the scene 
of the last battles of the Revolution There 
the Patriots suffered a long scries of defeats. 
In 1778, the British took Savannah, Ccorgia, 
and, in 1780, Charleston and Camden, South 
Carolina. However, in spite of these and 
other victories, they had to be constantly on 
their guard. Repeatedly, bands of sharp- 


shooting frontiersmen, accustomed to In- 
dian fighting, would make surprise attacks 
on British regiments. Then they would dis- 
appear into the woods. These bands were 
led by such experts in guerrilla tactics as 
"Swamp Fox” Francis Marion and “Game- 
cock" Thomas Sumter. 

Using guerrilla tactics, frontiersmen de- 
feated the British at King's Mountain in 
North Carolina in 1780 and at Cowpcns, 
South Carolina, in 1781. The Patriots’ out- 
look brightened even more when General 
Nathanael Greene replaced General Gates in 
command of the regular army in the South. 
This was late in 1780. Before the Revolution, 
Greene, a self-educated farmer and black- 
smith, had learned military strategy from 
books. Throughout the war, he had proved 
to be one of Washington’s top generals. True 
Crccnc lost several hard-fought battles in the 
South to Cornwallis. Yet he caused Corn- 
wallis to lose so many men that the British 
general was forced to retreat into Virginia. 
There, Cornwallis' troops were worn down 
still further by the attacks of Generals La- 
fayette and Anthony Wayne. In order to 


The capture of Major Andri Just before he tias hanged as a spy. Andr6, uhose 
character many Patriots admired, said. "/ pray you to bear me witness that I meet 
my fate like a brave man " 



obtain fresh troops from the British fleet, 
Cornwallis finally withdrew his troops into 
the peninsula of Yorktown, Virginia. From 
this location, evacuation hy the British fleet 
would be easier — if evacuation became 
necessary. 

The Victory at Yorktown: American Inde- 
pendence Is Assured with the Help of the 
French. For the three years following the 
Battle of Monmouth, both sides in the North 
seemed to be playing a waiting game. Then 
Washington heard that Cornwallis had with- 
drawn to Yorktown. This, he felt, was the 
moment he had been waiting for so long. He 
took his Patriot army, joined by French 
troops under Comte de Rochambeau, on a 
long march south to Yorktown. A French 
fleet, under Admiral de Grasse, drove off a 
British fleet and stationed itself in Chesa- 
peake Bay. Cornwallis was now trapped. He 
could not escape by sea. Nor could he escape 
by land, for Lafayette’s troops, later rein- 
forced by those of Washington and Roeham- 
beau, blocked all exits. 

On the nineteenth of October, 1781 Corn- 
wallis’ army surrendered. This surrender 
alter a three-week siege, came almost exactly 
our years after the surrender at Saratoga. 

ie redcoats surrendered to the accompani- 
ment of a British band playing “The World 
I limed Upside Down.” 

The victory at Yorktown did indeed indi- 
cate a world turned upside down.” The 
former Thirteen Colonies, often in disagree- 

defiod P m ° ng , tbemSelveS ’ had successfully 
defied the mighty British Empire. Although 

he war was not officially declared over until 
1783, real fighting ended at Yorktown. 


The Treaty of Paris: 

'The Greatest Triumph . . . 

Of American Diplomacy' 

lolin ' n t^ 3, a ma i or Problem troi 

lo rn Adams, J °l,n jay, and Benjamin Fi 

ie\ were the American delegate 
the Peace conference that was drawing 
• - ending the American Revolution. 
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treaty of alliance with France had stated that 
the United States would consult with France 
on the terms of the peace treaty. And the 
Continental Congress had so instructed the 
delegates. 

Adams and Jay, however, had their sus- 
picions. They knew that France and its ally 
Spain wanted to keep the United States 
hemmed in along the Atlantic coast, while 
expanding in the West and the South. Both 
nations were glad to see the British Empire 
weakened by the independence of the Amer- 
ican colonies. Yet neither wanted to see a 
strong American republic in the New World. 
A strong American republic might encourage 
Spain’s New World colonies to revolt. Adams 
and Jay believed that the French and Span- 
ish Governments were ready to make a deal 
with the British to the disadvantage of the 
United States. They persuaded Franklin to 
disregard the terms of the alliance and the 
instructions of the Congress and to make a 
separate treaty with the British to America’s 
advantage. 

Terms of the Treaty of Paris (1783). To 

America’s advantage the treaty surely was. 
The independence of the United States was 
recognized. Its boundaries were fixed at 
roughly what is the United States today east 
of the Mississippi, except Florida. 1 The right 
of the United States to share the fisheries off 
the coasts of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
was continued. The British agreed to try to 
turn back to Americans seized property and 
slaves. In return, the Continental Congress 
agreed to try to get the states to restore 
property seized from Loyalists. It also prom- 
ised that no legal obstacle would be placed 
in the way of British merchants trying to 
collect debts from Americans. Finally, navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River was to he 
open “to the subjects of Great Britain and 
the citizens of the United States.” 


tr" ll \ e Treaty of Paris of 1763 , following the 
French and Indian War, Britain had acquired 
ci r i from S P ain - an ally of defeated France. 
Shortly after the Treaty of Paris of 1783 , Britain 
returned Florida to Spain. 



The American Revolution Results 
In a Compromise Between 
Democratic and Nondemocratic Views 

Revolutions have occurred in numerous 
countries since the American Revolution. 
Often, hundreds, even thousands, have been 
executed for opposing a revolution, for 
being suspected of opposing it, or for having 
views differing from those of other revolu- 
tionaries. No such wholesale executions took 
place during the American Revolution. Yet 
the views of different groups supporting the 
Revolution were very much in conflict. For 
example, one group wanted the Revolution 
to lead to great democratic changes in the 
political, economic, and social structure of 
the United States. Another group wanted to 
make American society as aristocratic as 
British society. In the results of the American 
Revolution, it is evident that, instead of kill- 
ing each other off, these two groups were 
able to agree to compromise their differ- 
ences. 

Neither a Military Dictatorship Nor a 
Monarchy Is Established. No military dicta- 
torship was set up in the United States dur- 
ing or after the Revolution. After the war, a 
republic, not a monarchy, was established. 


In an age when monarchies prevailed, set- 
ting up a republic was a most democratic, 
even a radical, step. In this republic, the 
states were loosely united under a document 
called the Articles of Confederation (page 
112 ). 

More Rights to More People. In most 
states, property qualifications were lowered 
so that more people were allowed to vote. 
In Vermont, soon to become a state, all prop- 
erty’ qualifications for male voters were can- 
celed. In any case, since so many owned 
property’ in all the states, property qualifica- 
tions were no real barrier to male suffrage. 
Eleven of the thirteen states had drawn up 
constitutions within one year after the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. The 
old charters of Rhode Island and Connec- 
ticut were hberal enough to be adopted as 
constitutions. All these constitutions included 
bills of rights to limit the power of the state 
legislatures for the protection of individuals. 
Among the rights guaranteed in these bilb of 
rights were freedom of speech and press, 
trial by jury, freedom from cruel and unusual 
punishments, moderate bail to accused per- 
sons, and the right of habeas corpus (page 
46 ). 

The states, remembering the writs of 


Some Highlights of the 
American Revolution 


1775 


• Battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord o Second Continental Con- 
gress o Fort Ticonderoga cap- 
tured o Battle of Bunker Hill 

^ o Paine's Common Sense pub- 
lished o Independence declared 

• Washington eludes Howe in 
New York » Hale hanged • Vic- 
tory at Trenton 

I 

• Victory at Princeton • Defeats 
at Brandywine and Germantown 

• Howe occupies Philadelphia 

• Victory at Saratoga • Con- 

E Cabal • Valley Forge or- 
begins 

• French alliance formed • Lee 
fails Washington at Monmouth 

1 * C,arl < begins conquest of 
Northwest 


• Wayne seizes Stony Point 

• Jones captures Serapis 

• Various European nations re- 
sist British blockade • Holland 
recognizes our independence 

• Arnold's treason • Victory at 
King's Mountain 




• Morris appointed superinten 
ent of finance • Victory 
Cowpens ■ Victory at Yorktov 

• Articles of Confederation b 
come law of the land 


Treaty of Paris recognizes 
American independence 


assistance, prohibited search of homes and 
shops without warrants. The states also 
feared the use of a standing army, such as 
King George had kept in the colonies. There- 
fore, their constitutions provided for state 
militias instead. 

State Governors Become Less Powerful, 
Legislatures More So. Instead of being ap- 
pointed, as colonial governors had been, 
state governors were elected either by the 
state legislatures or by the voters. In most 
states, the governor was elected for only a 
one-year term. Most states also denied him 
veto power. In thus limiting the governors 
power, the states were remembering that 
royal governors had sometimes vetoed laws 
desired by the governed. 

But if the powers of the governors were 
restricted, the powers of the legislatures 
were broadened. In colonial days, the upper 
house of the legislature had been appointed, 
usually by the king. Now it was elected by 
either the voters or the lower house. And the 
power of the purse (page 47) was retained 
by the legislatures. 

However, as the years rolled on and the 
people forgot their fear of a strong executive, 
state governors were given greater and 
greater powers. So were the courts (the 
judicial branch ) . Thus there was eventually 
achieved a better balance among the three 
branches of government: the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial. 

Representation Is Made More Fair. In the 

colonial period, many frontiersmen had fek 
like second-class citizens. In their bitterness 
at being denied fair representation, they had 
sometimes even rebelled (page 51). How- 
ever, in some of the state constitutions, west- 
ern backwoods regions received representa- 
tion on the same basis — according to popula- 
tion as more settled eastern areas. 

Nationalism Is Married to Democracy. The 
spirit of nationalism that had motivated only 
a relatively small number of Americans be- 
fore the Revolution now had a far wider in- 
fluence. As time passed, patriotic parades, 
holidays, textbooks, orators, and statues kept 
alive in the hearts of Americans the proud 


memories of the sacrifices and glories of the 
American Revolution. 

Many individuals began to feel that pro- 
moting the ideals of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was a kind of American mission. 
Thus, in a sense, there developed a marriage 
between democracy and American national- 
ism. Many Americans before the Revolution 
had shown little interest in politics. But dur- 
ing the Revolution, these same people had 
discussed with others what they could do to 
win the “unalienable rights” mentioned in 
the Declaration of Independence. Such 
Americans had come to realize that the 
chances of achieving the American Dream 
were enhanced when citizens took an active 
interest in political problems. 

Some Ways in Which Democratic Views 
Prevailed Economically After the Revolution. 
In medieval Europe, huge tracts of land had 
been held by feudal lords and worked by 
their tenants and serfs. In colonial America, 
huge tracts of the best land in many colonies 
had been owned by a few families. One rea- 
son for the large colonial estates was primo- 
geniture (page 21). Another reason was the 
law that stated that an estate could not be 
sold or given, even in part, to any but a 
specified line of heirs. This law was called 
entail. 

By the time of the Revolution, many were 
refusing to pay quitients (page 26) and 
ignoring both primogeniture and entail. 
Many Revolutionary leaders felt that even 
these few remaining elements of feudalism 
should be abolished. That is why, after the 
Revolution, the states abolished primogeni- 
ture, entail, and quitrents. In most states, 
daughters, as well as younger sons, could 
now inherit property. 

The states took other steps in the hope of 
curbing the power of an aristocracy based 
on ownership of big estates. They seized the 
lands of the king, of the proprietors (page 
20), and of the Loyalists. Much of the 
seized land was sold in small holdings. Some 
of it was given to Revolutionary War vet- 
crans. These steps tended to foster in Amer- 
ica an attitude favorable to as many small 


landholdings as possible. Of course, as more 
owned land, they were able to meet the 
property qualifications for voting. 

The Revolution led to greater economic 
opportunities for more people in many other 
ways, too. It meant the end of British rules 
and regulations restricting American manu- 
facturing and trade. While the war was on 
many war supplies were needed by the Con- 
gress. Many Americans became manufac- 
turers in order to supply such needed items 
as guns, gunpowder, and cloth. Manufac- 
turers received financial support from some 
states to encourage them to produce certain 
goods. Because of the British blockade dur- 
ing the war, many foreign manufacturers 
found it difficult to sell goods here. That left 
more of the home market for American man- 
ufacturers. Of course, the Americans lost the 
British market. Tliis is why many American 
sea captains began to trade with China. 

Some Ways in Which Democratic Views 
Prevailed Socially After the Revolution. Be- 
fore the Revolution, ownership of land, 
especially along the seaboard, was con- 
sidered one of the marks of membership in 
the gentleman class. But after the Revolu- 
tion, when obtaining land was fairly easy, 
owning land did not necessarily make one 
a man of distinction. In the South, however 
land ownership continued to be associated 
with aristocracy. 

After the Revolution, movements de- 
veloped against slavery and the cruel crimi- 
nal code of the time. Movements also de- 
veloped to help the poor, and unfortunates 
in general. 

“Preach a crusade against ignorance,” 
urged Thomas Jefferson. The idea was grow- 
ing in acceptance that public schools would 
aid the nation by bringing “together the sons 
of the rich and poor.” In fact, five of the 
thirteen states made arrangements after the 
Revolution for setting up public schools. 

In the history of the separation of church 
and state in America, Thomas Jefferson 
played a most important role. Through his 
influence, the Statute of Virginia for Reli- 
gious Freedom was adopted in 1786. This 



law declared that the state of Virginia 
should neither support nor discriminate 
against any religious sect, Christian or other- 
wise, 

Before the Revolution, most of the colonies 
had had established churches. But by 1833, 
Massachusetts, the last state to do so, had 
adopted separation of church and state as an 
official policy. 

The departure of the 100,000 or so Loyal- 
ists tended to make American society more 
democratic since many Loyalists looked 
down upon people who worked with their 
hands. They thought of themselves as aristo- 
crats who were entitled to special privileges, 
such as officeholding. True, many Loyalists 
sincerely believed that loyalty to the king 
and empire was best for the colonies, as well 
as for Britain. Yet many of them gloried in 
considering themselves members of a leisure 
class who associated with nobles and kings. 
In general, they did not believe in extending 
educational opportunities to others. It was 
they who most strongly supported primogeni- 
ture and the idea of an established Anglican 
Church. Many of them considered the aver- 
age Patriot ill-mannered and uncultured. 


Some Ways in Which Nondemocratic 
Views Were Influential After the Revolution. 

Many states continued to have religious tests 
for officeholding after the Revolution. There 
were still those who were barred from voting 
because they owned no property. In general, 
state constitutions were written so as to try 
to keep control of the government in the 
hands of well-to-do conservatives. Some 
states still discriminated against frontier set- 
tlements in apportioning representation in 
the legislature. Along the Hudson River, on 
the estates of descendants of the patroons, 
semi-feudal conditions still prevailed for 
tenants. It is true that most states had prac- 
tically stopped importing slaves and some 
Northern states had abolished slavery. How- 
ever, slavery still existed in a good portion 
of the United States. Women were still being 
discriminated against in many ways. Debtors 
were still being imprisoned. Conditions in 
prisons were still shameful. Shameful, too, 
was the treatment of the insane. 

In spite of all this, considering the times 
and conditions in other countries, the United 
States had taken some giant steps along the 
path of democracy. 


STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 

Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Continental currency 
Baron von Steuben 
Marquis de 
Lafayette 
Baron de Kalb 
Casimir Pulaski 
Thaddeus Kosciusko 
Nathan Hale 
John Paul Jones 
John Barry' 
privateers 
Robert Morris 


Haym Salomon 
William Howe 
Battle of Trenton 
Lord Cornwallis 
John Burgoyne 
Barry St. Leger 
Valley Forge 
fort Stanwix 
Nicholas Herkimer 
John Stark 
Battle of Saratoga 
Horatio Gates 


Conway Cabal 
Charles Lee 
Battle of Monmouth 
Benedict Arnold 
John Andre 
George Rogers Clark 
Fort Vincennes 
Francis Marion 
Thomas Sumter 
King’s Mountain 
Cowpens 

Nathanael Greene 


5 


Yorktown 
Comte de 

Rochambeau 
Admiral de Grasse 
Treaty of Paris 
of 1783 
entail 

Statute of Virgini 3 
for Religious 
Freedom 
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■^T Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1 What problems did Washington face in 
maintaining an army sufficiently large 
and well equipped 9 

2 Give examples of the lack of co-opera- 
tion during the Revolution (a) among 
states and (b) within states. 

3 For what specific reasons was the job of 
financing the Revolution especially dif- 
ficult 9 

4. List the characteristics that made George 
Washington an ideal leader for the Rev- 
olutionaries. 

5. What was the attitude toward the Amer- 
ican Revolution of (a) France, (b) 
Spain, and (c) Holland? 

6 What explains the many naval successes 
of the young American nation against 
the powerful British Navy 9 

7. Prove that American women did not sit 
on the sidelines while the Revolution 
was being fought. 

8. Describe the many services of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

9 Give specific proof that “The British 
helped to defeat the British.” 

10. Show that the British had advantages 
over the Patriots and vice versa. 

11. Why was the capture of New York de- 
sirable to General Howe? 

12. Concerning Britain’s master plan for 
dividing the states, (a) describe it and 
(b) tell why it failed. 

13. For what reasons was the Battle of Sara- 
toga truly the turning point of the Revo- 
lution? 

14. What was heart-rending about (a) Val- 
ley Forge, (h) the Conway Cabal, (c) 
the behavior of (1) Charles Lee and (2) 
Benedict Arnold? 

15 How was trouble made for the British 
(a) in the West by George Rogers Clark 
and (b) in the South by Marion, Sumter, 
and Creene 9 

16. Prove that the victory at Yorktown illus- 
trated the value of co-operation. 

17. For what reasons did the American dele- 
gates to the peace conference at Paris in 


1783 ignore certain instructions of the 
Continental Congress? 

18. Prove that the terms of the 1783 Treaty 
of Paris w ere advantageous to the United 
States. 

19. Prove that democracy was on the march 
in the United States after the Revolution 
(a) politically, (b) economically, and 
(c) socially. Mention any exceptions in 
each case. 


■^T Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. Many of the obstacles facing the Patriots 
during the Revolution could have been 
predicted. Explain why. 

2. Of the obstacles facing the Patriots, 
which most disturbs you 9 Why? 

3. What did Lafayette mean by his com- 
ment. “The happiness of America is 
closely tied in with the happiness of all 
humanity”? To what extent is this still 
true? 

4. If you were writing a play on the Ameri- 
can Revolution, (a) how would you de- 
velop suspense, (b) how would you in- 
spire patriotism, and (c) which scenes 
would you highlight? 

5 France aided the United States for (a) 
practical and (b) idealistic reasons. 
Prove. Which type of reason was 
stronger? Why do you think so? 

6. Prove that the American Revolution was 
(a) a revolution, (b) a civil war, and 
(c) a world war. 

7. What did Thomas Paine mean by "the 
summer soldier and the sunshine pa- 
triot”? 

8. In some ways the British fought the 
American Revolution without their hearts 
being in it. To what extent is this true? 

9. Geography was an ally of the United 
States during the Revolution. In a war 
today, it would be far less an ally. For 
what reasons? 

10. Prove that, again and again, overcon- 
fidence damaged the British cause 
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11. What character traits of Benedict Arnold 
contributed to his downfall? 

12. What do you think must have been some 
of Benedict Arnold’s thoughts in bis old 
age? 

13. Prove by examples that Washington 
made a major strategy of retreat. 

14. What thoughts must have occurred to 
Washington at the surrender at York- 
town? 


15. Perhaps Washington should have writ- 
ten a thank you” letter to some of the 
British generals. Why? 

16. After comparing the length of the colo- 
nial period with the length of time the 
United States has been a nation, give 
your reactions. 


17. If you had been Adams or Jay, would 
you have made a separate peace with 
Britain without consulting France? Give 
your reasons. 


18. Which additional (a) political, (b) eco- 
nomic, and (c) social changes do you 
think should have been made at the end 
of the Revolution? Why do you think 
they were not made? 


19. IIow do you think (a) American hislon 
(h) British history, and (c) world hi: 
lory would have been different if th 
United Stales had lost the America 
Kevolutionr* 

'• ■ • TIlc unalienable rights of life, Iff 

erly, and the pursuit of happiness ar 
never self-evident. . . . Always the 
must be reaffirmed and redefended.” E; 
plain this statement. Give evidence of il 
truth today. 


20. 


* Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 


1 . 


2 . 


Imagine yourself interviewing Wash 
ton on the obstacles lie faced as a ; 
oral. Jot down your questions and i 
cate Ins possible answers. 

Write an essay entitled (a) “If the C 
way Cabal Had Succeeded,” (b) 
I' ranee Had Not Come to Our Aid 


(c) “If the Battle of Saratoga Had Been 

Lost.” 

3. The French playwright Beaumarchais 
played a dramatic role in getting France 
to aid us. Investigate and report on his 
role. Consult the foreign affairs books 
recommended on page xvi. 

4. Write a magazine article on the contribu- 
tions of foreigners to the cause of the 
Patriots in the American Revolution. 

5. After investigating Benjamin Franklin’s 
role in getting France to aid the United 
Stales, make a list of the qualities that 
might well be possessed by representa- 
tives of the United States abroad. 

6. Write an “I Was There” radio script on 
any one of the dramatic incidents of the 
American Revolution. Consult, for ex- 
ample, Rebels and Redcoats by G. F. 
Seheer and H. F. Rankin for primary 
source material. 

7. Outline the scenes for a play on either 

(a) "The War at Sea” or (b) “Frontiers 
Aflame,” after reading these sections in 
The American Heritage Book of the Rev- 
olution. 

8. In Column I list the (a) bodies of water, 

(b) mountains, (c) hills, (d) valleys, 
(e) peninsulas, and any other geo- 
graphic features that played important 
roles in the Revolution. In Column H> 
opposite each, tell briefly what role each 
played. 

9. As a research project, investigate the 
role of women during the American Rev- 
olution. Cite specific examples wherever 
possible. Consult, for example, “The Girls 
Behind the Guns” ( American Heritage, 
December, 1956). 

10. Write an imaginary dialogue between 
(a) Washington and Charles Lee after 
the Battle of Monmouth or (b) Bene- 
dict Arnold and Nathan Hale. 

11. Assume that you were the prosecuting 
attorney at an imaginary court-martial 
of Burgoyne after his defeat at Saratoga- 
What questions would you have aske 
him? Indicate his possible answers. 

12. Make up a human-interest tourist map 
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of spots made famous during the Revolu- 
tion. Consult, for example. The Ameri- 
can Heritage Book of Great Historic 
Places. 

13. Write a short scenario for a movie on 
(a) Washingtons retreat from Long Is- 
land through the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton or (b) George Rogers Clark’s 
campaign in the West. 

14. Obtain songs or poems of the American 
Revolutionary period for reading or sing- 
ing to the class. Consult, for example, 
The Poetry of Freedom, edited by W. R 
Benet and N Cousins, and The Fireside 
Book of Favorite American Songs , edited 
by M. B. Boni. 

15. Obtain quotations from outstanding per- 
sonalities mentioned in this chapter. Re- 
port to the class on how the quotations 
chosen reflect their character and ideals. 

16. Examine the exhibits on the American 
Revolution in a museum or an historical 
society. Report on how such exhibits put 
life into the period. 

17. As a research project. End out to what 
extent civil rights were respected during 
the American Revolution. 

18. Read in two college textbooks the chap- 
ters on the American Revolution. Recom- 
mend your preference to the class in 
terms of (a) style, (b) content, (c) in- 
terest level, (d) challenging ideas. 

19. In addition to your own Hall of Fame in 
your notebook, set aside space for a Hall 
of Infamy. Select personalities from this 
chapter for your two halls and record in 


your notebook reasons for your selec- 
tions. 

20 If your school library, the public library, 
or a nearby museum has a picture collec- 
tion, borrow those on the Revolution to 
show to the class. 

21. From The Heritage of America, edited 
by H. S. Commager and A. Nevins, re- 
port on any selection from the section 
entitled "The Winning of Independ- 
ence." Make one or more sketches to 
illustrate your talk. 

22. See also Activity 4 at the end of Chapter 
4, page 82. 

23. In committee, work out a program you 
think would have promoted good rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Britain after the Revolution was won. 

24. Make a poster for the class bulletin 
board in which you sum up in columns 
( a ) the dark days of the Revolution and 
its bright days or (b) the major political, 
economic, and social results of the Rev- 
olution. 

25 “From beginning to end, the Revolution 
was led by an Elite, not only benevolent 
and enlightened, but prosperous and 
conservative." 1 2 After defining the ital- 
icized words, investigate to determine (a) 
the truth of the quotation and (b) how it 
explains why the American Revolution 
was quite different from the French Rev- 
olution of 1789. 


1 From The Spirit of 76 , edited by Henry Steele 
Commager and Richard B. Morris Published by 
Bobbs-Mernll. The italics have been added. 
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UNIT TWO 


* * * 

THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 
IS BOLSTERED BY 
A STURDY CONSTITUTION 
AND EARLY GREAT 
PRESIDENTS 

Early Efforts at Union 
Culminate in the Constitution 


The Constitution Makes Possible 
Powerful Government, 

With Liberty Protected 


The New Government, 

With Its New Constitution, 

Survives Serious Testing 
In the Federalist Era 

America Gains in Democracy, Territory, 
And the Respect of Foreign Nations 
Under Some Republican Presidents 

Nationalism Holds the Center of the Stage, 
But Sectionalism Waits to Go On 


President Jackson Promotes Democracy, 
Supports Nationalism, 

Yet Defends States' Rights 


Americans in the Jacksonian Era Dream 
Of Making America Perfect 
And a Model for the World 


Unit Two • The Great Experiment I« Bolstered by a Sturdy Constitution and Early Great Presidents 


CHAPTER 



Early Efforts at Union 
Culminate in the Constitution 


Problems That Troubled the Infant United States 

• Friction Arises with Foreign Nations and Among the States • Unpaid Revolu- 
tionary War Veterans Are Embittered • Business Is Temporarily Bad • Too Much 
Paper Money and Too Little Hard Money • Debtors Use Force: Shays’ Re- 
bellion 

Background of the Problems That Troubled the Infant Nation 

• The New England Confederation and the Albany Plan of Union Fail • The 
Need for Colonial Unity Is Driven Home by Friction with the British • Some 
Weaknesses and Strengths of the Government Under the Articles of Confederation 

• How Serious Were Conditions Under the Articles? 

The Constitution Fuses Idealism, Prattieolily, Compromise 

• Why the Constitutional Convention Met Secretly • The Men Who Created 
the Constitution; Their General Views • The Large and Small States Finally Agree 
on a Great Compromise • Northern Merchants and Southern Planters Compromise 
on Representation, Taxation, Commerce, and the Slave Trade • The Constitution 
Is Ratified Unanimously in Some States, But Is Nearly Rejected in Others • Argu- 
ments Used Against Ratification • Techniques Used to Obtain Ratification 


“We are the lowest and the most obscure 
of the whole diplomatic tribe," Thomas Jef- 
ferson, United States minister to France, re- 
marked sadly after the American Revolu- 
tion. Jefferson was lamenting the lack of 
respect European nations were showing to- 
ward our infant nation. Doubting our unity, 
the British Government asked John Adams 
why thirteen ambassadors — one for each 


state — were not sent instead of one. Adams 
was United States minister to Britain. At 
home, many Americans were troubled at 
the frequent failure of the states to co- 
operate with one another or with the central 
Government. "What a triumph for the ad- 
vocates of despotism to find that we are 
incapable of governing ourselves!” was the 
unhappy observation of George Washington. 






Friction Arises Between the Infant 
United States and Foreign Nations 

Friction with Great Britain. The British 
soon took steps that showed they considered 
the United States weak. They had promised 
to quit the fur-trading and army posts they 
held along the American side of the Cana- 
dian border in New York and in what is now 
Michigan. Yet they refused to live up to 
this promise, made in the treaty ending the 
American Revolution. 1 The real reasons why 
the British held on to these posts were to 
retain the Indians as allies and to continue 
profiting from the fur trade. The reason they 
gave was the failure of the United States to 
live up to the terms of the Treaty of Paris 
concerning seized Loyalist property and pre- 
war debts to British merchants. 

The Government of the United States had 
for the most part been unable to get the 
states to restore seized Loyalist estates or 
to pay the pre-war debts.- Some Loyalists, 
on their return, did get their property back. 
Others, who were accused of committing 
brutalities against the Patriots during the 
Revolution, got coats of hot tar and feathers 
instead. States found it impossible to secure 
payment from debtors who had deliberately 
gone into bankruptcy and headed west. 

More debtors might have paid their debts 
had not Britain practically prevented them 
from doing so. How? American trading ships 
were barred by Britain from Canada and the 
British West Indies. As we know, the col- 
onists had depended heavily on the West 
Indian trade (page 44). Some British of- 
ficials felt that such economic pressure might 
compel some of the states to return to the 
British Empire as colonies. In fact, some 
clung to the hope that the entire United 
Slates Government might collapse 
Friction with Spain. The Spanish soon took 


1 Not until 1706 did the British withdraw from t 
- In 1802 the United States paid the British Ron 
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steps indicating that they shared Britain s 
belief in the weakness of the United States. 
According to the Treaty of Paris, the terri- 
tory between the Appalachian Mountains 
and the Mississippi River south of the Ohio 
River belonged to the United States. 1 But 
Spain acted as if this territory belonged to 
Spain. Spain was an absolute monarchy. It 
did not like to see Americans, with their 
democratic ideas, pouring into this territory 
and, from there, possibly into Spanish- 
owned Louisiana and Mexico. Spain re- 
tained army and trading posts on this Amer- 
ican territory. Spanish encouragement of 
Indians helped to bring about savage war- 
fare between them and American frontiers- 
men. 

Britain had agreed in the Treaty of Pads 
that Americans were to have free use of the 
Mississippi. But, in 1784, Spain barred Am- 
erican ships from using the river. This was 
a tragedy for American fanners in the West. 
They had been in the habit of shipping their 
goods down the Mississippi to the then 
Spanish port of New Orleans. From there, 
much of the goods was shipped to the East 
coast or to Europe. 

Potential Friction with France. Officially) 
France was still the ally of the United 
States. Actually, its officials hoped that the 
United States would become a French pup' 
pet and so a useful tool against Britain. 
Like the British and Spanish monarchies, 
the French monarchy hoped that, as a r e ' 
public, the infant nation would fail. Like 
them, it feared that American democratic 
ideas might prove contagious. 


Internal Problems Trouble 
The Infant United States 

Friction Between States Over Tariff oncl 
Boundary Disputes. With the Revolution 
over, many of the states felt less need to 


The treaty, as we know, gave the United Sta 
oil territory east of the Mississippi, including 
north of the Ohio, as well as that south of it. 
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co operate. Some occasionally acted like 
little nations unto themselves. A state would 
sometimes tax goods coming into it from 
another state, just as nations tax goods im- 
ported from other nations. Where a nver 
formed a state boundary, each of the states 
involved seemed to want to have the sole 
nght of navigation. Thus Maryland and Vir- 
ginia quarreled over the Potomac, and 
Georgia and South Carolina over the Sa- 
vannah. There were state disputes over land 
boundaries, too Open warfare costing many 
lives broke out between settlers from Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania over the fertile 
Wyoming Valley, through which the Sus- 
quehanna River flows. 

Unpaid Revolutionary War Veterans Show 
Their Discontent. One June day in 1783, a 
band of soldiers threatened the Congress of 
the United States meeting in Philadelphia 
The soldiers were angry because they had 
not been paid Some of them were almost 
violent from too much drink. The Congress 
had no money to pay them. It asked the 
government of Pennsylvania for protection. 
Pennsylvania refused, fearing that its own 
state militia might join the soldiers rather 
than help the congressmen. A few days 
later, in the black of night, the congressmen 
sought safety by fleeing to New Jersey. 

Unpaid army officers were also plotting 
against the Congress. But a patriotic ap- 
peal made by George Washington brought 
not only this plot to an end but many of 
the plotters to tears. 

Business Is Temporarily Bad After the 
Revolution. For a few years after the Revolu- 
tion, business was bad. The demand for 
army supplies fell off. British manufacturers 
hoped to regain the American market by 
killing competition from the infant American 
industries, which had prospered during the 
war. They therefore shipped great quanti- 
ties of well-made, cheaply priced manufac- 
tures here. Now that the United States was 
independent, Americans no longer enjov e< 
trade advantages in British ports. Further- 
more. France canceled trade advantages ,t 
bad given the United States during the 


Revolution. The consequent loss of trade, es- 
pecially in the West Indies, meant severe 
economic hardship for American shippers, 
merchants, farmers, fishermen, and sailors. 

It was difficult to strike back economically 
at foreign countries. One state might place 
a high tariff on imports from such countries. 
But another state might allow such imports 
to come in free of duty. And the tariffs be- 
tween states sometimes prevented the free 
flow of goods from one state to another. 

Also contributing to the hard times were 
the heavy debts incurred by the Continental 
Congress and the states during the war, the 
worthless paper money, and the lack of 
enough gold and silver currency, or hard 
money. In some communities, people fren- 
zied with hunger stormed shops. At the 
same time, farmers disgusted with the worth- 
less money let their crops spoil in the fields. 

Too Much Paper Money and Too little 
Hard Money Cause Some Friction, Too. 
Debtors chased creditors after the American 
Revolution. Creditors ran away to avoid 
being paid. They did not want to be paid 
either in the Continental currency (page 
85} or in the paper money that many states 
had issued The printing presses had turned 
out so much paper money without gold or 
silver to back it up that the paper money 
had become almost worthless. Soon many 
businessmen would not sell goods unless they 
were paid in gold or silver coins. But gold 
and silver coins were scarce: The Govern- 
ment of the United States could not get 
enough gold or silver to mint them. Further- 
more, foreign coins were rapidly leaving 
the country to pay for foreign imports. Yet 
some slates chose to intensify tlie friction 
over money matters by passing laws mak- 
ing it illegal not to accept the paper money. 

One Conflict Between Debtors and Credi- 
tor*: Shays' Rebellion. Mobs of fanners and 
laborers, many of them armed, packed 
courthouses and prevented judges from hold- 
ing court Tliis happened often in Massa- 
chusetts in 1756. A former captain in the 
American Revolution. Daniel Sha>s, led one 
such band in forcing the court at Springfield 




Shays’ moh in possession of a courthouse. 
Conservatives called Shays’ Rebellion an 
“ unprovoked insurrection" of “ wicked and 
ambitious men." Comment on this view. 
This rebellion contributed greatly to the 
framing of our Constitution. Explain. 


to adjourn. Then, one snowy day in 1787, he 
led his poorly armed followers, 2,000 strong, 
to the United States arsenal at Springfield 
to get guns. Twice they charged the well- 
armed militia, twice as numerous as they. A 
few of Shays’ men were killed. The rest 
lied. Scattered resistance continued. But 
months later, Shays’ Rebellion was com- 
pletely crushed. 


What explains Shays’ Rebellion? What 
plains why farmers and laborers in otl 
slates also tried to prevent judges fr 
holding court? 

The Significance of Shays’ Rebelli 
thousands of farmers were heavily in d 
during the hard times that followed 


Revolution. The wages workers were paid 
were very low. Debtor’s prisons were filled 
with fanners whose farms did not bring in 
enough to pay off their debts. The courts 
were ordering that farms be sold so that 
debts could be paid. 

Debtors pointed out that they had bor- 
rowed paper money (Continental currency) 
during the Revolution. Then there was a lot 
of it in circulation. Such plentiful money 
was therefore cheap money. Cheap money 
would buy very little because it forced prices 
up. After the Revolution, there was very 
little money in circulation. This meant that 
money was dear. Dear money would buy 
much because it forced prices down. Debt- 
ors complained that it was unfair to expect 
them to pay back the same number of 
dear dollars for the cheap ones they had bor- 
rowed. In fact, it was almost impossible for 
them to pay their debts when they would 
have to sell so many more bushels of wheat 
to earn the same number of dollars they had 
borrowed during the Revolution. 

These debtor-farmers demanded that the 
state legislatures print a large amount of 
paper money to help them pay their debts 
more easily. Some states did. The conserva- 
tives who controlled the Massachusetts legis- 
lature refused to do so. As creditors, they 
were opposed to the cheap money favored 
by debtors. Furthermore, these creditors 
were determined to be paid back the money 
they had lent in the Revolutionary cause. 
They therefore put through special taxes 
that placed a heavier burden on fanners than 
on the wealthier businessmen in the towns. 
And the courts generally sided with credi- 
tors over debtors. 

To the debtors, it seemed as though they 
were back to where they were before the 
American Revolution. They protested that 
they were victims of “taxation without rep- 
resentation and oppression by a privilege 
group. To the desperate men who supporte 
Shays, their rebellion was a kind of Ameri- 
can Revolution all over again. The aims o 
Shays Rebellion were representation in d |C 
legislature for more of the people, the print- 
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ing of more paper money, and a tax system 
based upon ability to pay. Shays and lead- 
ers elsewhere wanted to close down the 
courts in order to prevent the foreclosure 
of mortgages on farms and the jailing of 
debtors. After Shays’ Rebellion was over, 
Massachusetts passed some laws to relieve 
debtors. 


Efforts at Union in Colonial Times 

A study of efforts to form some kind of 
union before the American Revolution will 
throw light on the problems of government 
after the Revolution. Back in early colonial 
days, each of the Thirteen Colonies had 
been fiercely independent. All had consist- 
ently refused to surrender much power to 
any strong central governing authority. 
They faced a dual problem that has troubled 
many peoples before and since. This was 
(1) how to give enough power to a central 
government to make it strong and yet (2) 
how to make sure that this central govern- 
ment did not have so much power that it 
could interfere with the rights of the states 
or other local areas, or with the liberties 
of the people. In addition, there was, as 
usual, the further problem of deciding 
whether all local areas should have an equal 
s ay in the central government, regardless 
of their size or population. 

The New Engfond Confederation: Born of 
External Fear, Dies of Internal Fear. The 
New England colonies had feared the 
Dutch in New York, the French in Canada, 
and the Indians all around them. Mainly 
for this reason, and also to settle boundary 
disputes, they had created, in 1643, a politi- 
cal union called the New England Confeder- 
ation. Its members were Massachusetts Bay, 
Connecticut, Plymouth, and New Haven. 
The Confederation was more a Teague of 
friendship” than a united central govern- 
ment. Indeed, its operation clearly illustrates 
the colonists’ fierce spirit of independence 
and their fear of a strong central gos em- 
inent. AH power over local government was 


retained by each colony. Each, large and 
small, had two votes. The power of the 
central government was limited because no 
action could be taken unless six of the eight 
delegates agreed. The value of this first 
effort at unity in the colonies, however weak, 
was shown in 1675. Then, the Confederation 
savagely suppressed a savage Indian out- 
break, called King Philip’s War. Some 
boundary disputes among the member col- 
onies were also settled by the Confedera- 
tion. 

In 1684, the Confederation collapsed. An 
important reason why was the demand of 
the smaller colonies that Massachusetts, be- 
cause of its wealth and larger population, 
furnish more troops than all the others com- 
bined. How e\ er, the smaller colonies insisted 
that Massachusetts be given no additional 
say in the Confederation for fear that then 
the Confederation would be in danger of 
domination by Massachusetts. Massachusetts’ 
domineering attitude also contributed to this 
fear. 

The Albany Plan of Union: Also a Product 
of External Fear and a Victim of Internal 
Fear. In 1754, the French and Indian War 
for control of North America had broken 
out between France and Britain. This was 
also the year in which delegates from seven 
of the Thirteen Colonies met at Albany with 
representatives of the Iroquois Indians. Their 
purpose was to map out a plan of unified 
defense against the French and their Indian 
allies. This Albany congress had been sug- 
gested b> Britain. A Plan of Union had been 
prepared by Benjamin Franklin. His plan 
would have set up a fairly strong central 
government for the colonies. It even gave 
the central government power to levy taxes 
and raise armies. 

But both the colonies and the British said 
"No" to the plan. The colonies were afraid 
that the central government would dominate 
them too much and place heavy tax burdens 
upon them. The British were afraid that the 
plan would give too much self-government 
to the colonies and might even encourage a 
strong movement for independence. 




Carpenters Hall, Philadelphia, where the 
First Continental Congress agreed, in 
1774, to boycott British goods. The 
Congress warned that colonists who failed 
to co-operate would be treated “as the 
enemies of American liberty; and hence- 
forth we respectively will break off all 
dealings with him or her." 

The Need for Colonial Unity 
Is Driven Home in the Fight 
For Independence from Britain 

To protest against the Intolerable Acts 
(page 72), the First Continental Con- 
gress met at Carpenters’ Hall in Philadelphia 
in 1774 (page 72). Even this meeting 
showed the unwillingness of the colonies to 
form a fairly strong central government. In- 
deed, it decided that a Second Continental 
Congress would meet the following year 
only if Britain refused to meet its demands. 

After the Battles of Lexington and Con- 
cord, many more Americans realized the 
need for a more permanent central govern- 
ment to organize the resistance to Britain. 
The Second Continental Congress (page 
'5), which met at Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia beginning in May, 1775, acted 
as a central government throughout the 
American Revolution. It raised armies, bor- 
rowed money at home and abroad, and 
ormed alliances with foreign countries. 

Nevertheless, even at the Second Conti- 
nental Congress, each state showed fear of 
gmng up powers to the central government 


In fact, whenever a state felt like it, it re- 
fused to obey the decisions of the Congress. 
This attitude of defiance naturally made win- 
ning the American Revolution a difficult task. 
The Second Continental Congress was not 
even a central government in the usual legal 
sense. Its delegates were not chosen in a 
uniform manner fixed by law. It was merely 
a temporary government that sprang up to 
meet the emergency of the American Revolu- 
tion. But it was this temporary government 
that drew up a plan for what it hoped would 
be a more permanent and more legal govern- 
ment. This plan — in a sense, our first national 
constitution — was called the Articles of Con- 
federation. It went into effect in 1781. 

A Weak Confederation, 

Rather Than a Strong 
Federal Government, Is Set Up 

Why the Central Government Under the 
Articles of Confederation Was Kept Weak. 

Did not Britain’s strong central Government 
interfere with our freedoms when we were 
colonists? Might not a strong central govern- 
ment, even of our own creation, do so too. 
Might not a strong central government even- 
tually become a monarchy? Don’t strong 
central governments usually build up big 
armies and navies and tax the people heavily? 
These were questions many Americans were 
asking themselves after the Revolution. The 
fears they reveal help to explain why, under 
the Articles of Confederation, most of the 
real power was retained by the states. 

Besides, people’s loyalty to the state legis- 
latures was strong. They remembered how 
vigorously the colonial assemblies, which ha 
since become the state legislatures, had op- 
posed the governors sent by Britain. Then, 
too, different customs and, sometimes, differ 
ent religions made for somewhat different 
outlooks. Still poor — though gradually im- 
proving — means of transportation prevente 
most people from ever leaving their own 
states. Thus it was hard to get them to s ee 
the need for a strong central government for 
the benefit of all the states. 
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Some Proof of the Power of the States 
Under the Articles of Confederation. The 
Government under the Articles, far from 
being a strong central government, was little 
more than a league of states Delegates to its 
Congress were more like ambassadors sent 
to protect the interests of the states than like 
congressmen in our Government today. They 
were appointed by the state legislatures, not 
elected b> the people. The state legislatures 
paid them, not the central Government. State 
legislatures could call them home at any time. 

The Congress Under the Articles Has Many 
Powers, But little Power. A person reading 
the Articles of Confederation might think it 
untrue that they left the central Government 
weak and the states strong He might point to 
such powers granted to its Congress as the 
power to make war and peace and treaties 
and alliances, the power to create an army 
and navy, the power to borrow money, the 
power to organize a postal system, and the 
power to settle disputes between states. 

Powers, however, without the power to 
enforce them are of little value. Under the 
Articles, there was no strong Executive, such 
as is our President today, with power to cany 
out the law's passed by the Congress. 1 Amer- 
ican fear of a strong executive such as the 
British king tried to be in the colonial period 
helps to explain why. 

Furthermore, the central Government had 
no national courts to interpret its laws or to 
punish persons who might break its laws. 
Protecting property rights and guarantee- 
ing collection of debts, among other legal 
matters, were, therefore, left to state courts. 
With no strong Executive or national courts, 
there was no way by which the Congress 
could compel the states to live up to its deci- 
sions. Although the Congress had the power 
to raise an army, it could not compel the 
states to furnish the troops for it. Although 
the Congress had the pow er to make treaties, 
it could not compel the states to live up 
to the treaties. If the states refused to 


1 A committee made up oF one 
state served as a kind of esecu 


om each 


enforce the laws of the Congress, there was 
nothing the Congress could do about it. 

Two Especially Important Powers lacked 
by the Congress. The Congress had two 
strikes against it from the start. One strike 
was the failure to give it the power to 
tax. What explains this failure? Fresh in 
American minds were the hated British tax 
policies, which had helped to cause the Rev- 
olution. Without the power to tax, it was 
difficult for the Congress to raise money for 
the back pay owed the veterans of the 
Revolution, to run the Government, or to pay 
off the national debt. The Congress had the 


Plaque from the Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington, D C. How might these 
words of Jefferson apply to the Govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion? 



I AM NOT AN ADVOCATE FOR. FREQUENT 
CHANCES IN LAWS AND CONSTITUTIONS. 
BUT LAWS AND INSTITUTIONS MUST CO 
HAND IN HAND WITH THE PROCRESS 
OF THE HUMAN MIND AS THAT BECOMES 
MORE DEVELOPED. MORE ENLICHTENED. 
AS NEW DISCOVERIES ARE MADE. NEW 
TRUTHS DISCOVERED AND MANNERS AND 
OPINIONS CHANGE. WITH THE CHANCE 
OF CIRCUMSTANCES. INSTITUTIONS 
MUST ADVANCE ALSO TO KEEP PACE 


WITH THE TIMES. WE MICHT AS WELL 
REQUIRE A MAN TO WEAR STILL THE 
COAT WHICH FITTED HIM WHEN A BOY 
AS CIVILIZED SOCIETY TO REMAIN 


delegate frc 
ativr body 



power to ask each state to contribute specified 
sums of money. But it could not compel the 
states to do so. Consequently, it never col- 
lected very much from them. 

The second strike against the Congress was 
the failure to give it the power to regulate 
commerce among states ( interstate com- 
merce) or with foreign countries. What ex- 
plains this failure? Fresh in American minds 
were the hated British trade laws, which had 
helped to cause the Revolution. Since the 
Congress had no control over interstate com- 
merce, the states, as we have seen, sometimes 
placed tariffs on goods coming from other 
states. Thus the free flow of business from 
state to state was hindered. 

Passing Laws and Making Changes Are 
Almost Impossible Under the Articles. The 
states with small populations feared that in a 
strong central government they would be 
swallowed up by the states with large popu- 
lations. That is why, on their insistence, each 
state in the Congress, big or small, was given 
one vote. For any important law to be passed, 
nine of the thirteen states had to agree to it! 
Thus a few small states could block impor- 
tant measures that states with large popula- 
tions might want. Often the Congress had to 
adjourn without conducting any business. 
Tins happened when delegates from some 
states did not show up and there were not 
enough delegates present to hold a meeting. 

To make a change (an amendment) in the 
Articles was almost impossible since the vote 
of all (a unanimous vote) was required. This 
requirement made it very difficult to correct 
the many weaknesses in the Articles. Nor 
could adjustments to meet changing condi- 
tions be put through. Fear on the part of the 
states that a strong central government might 
, nng about changes to weaken state power 
iclps to explain the unanimous vote required 
for amendments. 


In short, the states, in trying to fom 
union, faced problems somewhat similar 
lose of Britain in trying to run its emj 
(page 6_). A major one was how to give 
centra 1 Covemment sufficient power and 
satisfy local governments. 


The Articles of Confederation Have Some 

Virtues. In spite of all their faults, the Articles 
of Confederation had some virtues. For one 
thing, the Articles kept the states united, 
however loosely, for eight long years ( 1781- 
1789). Because of the Articles, some Ameri- 
cans began to think of themselves as citizens 
of the nation as well as of their states. As the 
weaknesses of the Articles became clearer, 
leaders saw how they could be corrected in a 
stronger constitution. Many of the clauses in 
the Articles were even thought good enough 
to be used almost letter for letter in the Con- 
stitution, which replaced the Articles. And 
the Congress under the Articles passed cer- 
tain laws that had far-reaching effects. These 
laws affected the settlement of the area north 
of the Ohio River, east of the Mississippi 
River, west of Pennsylvania, and south and 
west of the Great Lakes. This area was known 
as the N orthwest Territory. 1 

The Land Ordinance of 1785 Sets Up o 
Widely Imitated Surveying Scheme for 
Public Lands. Boundary disputes between 
property owners were common in colonial 
America. They were bound to occur when a 
man’s title to his land was indicated in die 
records as including all the land between a 
particular row of trees and another row of 
rocks. Such landmarks were inaccurate at 
best. The trees might be chopped down or 
the rocks moved. In colonial New England, 
however, lands were carefully surveyed. 

In 1785, the Congress worked out a scheme 
for the surveying and sale of lands in the 
Northwest Territory. This territory was di- 
vided into townships six miles square, with 
thirty-six equal rectangular sections in each. 
The Government was to sell at auction no 
less than a section to any purchaser at no less 
than $1 per acre. Since there were 640 acres 
in each section, a buyer had to have at least 
$640 to buy one. Few poor farmers had $640. 
This meant that, as a rule, the big land com- 


This Old Northwest Territory is not to be confuse 
with the area of our country known as the Nortn 
west today, which includes such states as Was 
mgton and Oregon. 
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panies interested in speculation got the land. 

The survey features of this Land Ordinance 
of 1785 had so many advantages that it was 
used for other territories acquired later as 
well Indeed, other nations copied them. The 
ordinance cut boundary disputes to a mini- 
mum, for now one could tell in a glance at 
a map where a man's property was located. 
It encouraged public education, for one sec- 
tion in each township was set aside to be 
sold to provide funds for public schools. 
Furthermore, the Congress could thus obtain 
funds needed for running the Government 
and for paying its Revolutionary War debt. 

The Northwest Ordinance of 1787: A 
Blow to Imperialism, a Boon to Democracy 
and Nationalism. A number of the states 
laid claim to huge areas in the Old North- 
west. Their claims were based upon the land 
grants in their old colonial charters or upon 
their victories over certain Indian tribes. 
Maryland, without a claim, demanded that 
this Old Northwest Territory be turned over 
to the Government of the United States. At 
first, some states, with claims, resisted this 
demand. It is remarkable that states like Vir- 
ginia, with strong claims, finally yielded them 
in the interests of the nation. In doing so, Vir- 
ginia insisted that the new states to be cre- 
ated out of the territory have the same "rights 
of sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
as the other states." 

Nations and empires in the past, upon gain- 
ing new territories, had governed them as 
colonies and their people as subjects But the 
Congress under the Articles of Confederation 
broke with this tradition in a law known as 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. Under the 
Ordinance, at first, the Northwest Territory 
was governed by a governor and a few other 
administrative officials appointed by the Con- 
gress. When its free male adult population 
reached 5,000, the territory was allowed to 
elect a legislature. 

Democracy was advanced by the North- 
west Ordinance in a number of other ways. 
Slavery and unfair treatment of Indians were 
prohibited. Provision was made for public 
education. Trial by jury and religious free- 



dom were guaranteed to all. When the pop- 
ulation of the territory reached 60,000, a state 
constitution might be drafted and application 
made for admission to the United States as a 
state. No fewer than three nor more than five 
states were to be made out of the area; all 
would have the rights and privileges of the 
original thirteen states. Moreover, the prin- 
ciples of the Northwest Ordinance were fol- 
lowed by the United States in admitting other 
states to the Union as the United States ex- 
panded across the continent. 

Thus the Northwest Ordinance was not 
Only a boon to democracy but a blow to im- 
perialism. Especially in recent years, world- 
wide empires have borrowed its principles of 
granting gradual self-government to depend- 
encies. The Northwest Ordinance is also evi- 
dence that a spirit of nationalism was slowly 
developing. In giving up their claims to the 
territory, the states were sacrificing their local 
interests to the national interest. They might 
well have said in effect: We laid the founda- 
tions of the United States in the New World. 
We had all the heartaches of fighting the 
Revolution. Why should the new states to be 
carved out of the Northwest Territory enjoy 



the same rights and privileges as we older 
states? 

The Northwest Ordinance was a recogni- 
tion of the principle that all territories ac- 
quired should be developed by the national 
Government, rather than by any state. The 
national Government was to control the 
waterways in the territories. Frontiersmen 
and farmers there were henceforth to regard 
the national Government as their protector, 
rather than any one state. In turn, such set- 
tlers were required by the Northwest Ordi- 
nance to pay taxes to support die national 
Government. 

In many ways, therefore, the provisions for 
the governing of the W estern territories were 
more democratic and more nationalistic than 
the governments of the states along the East- 
ern seaboard. As we shall see, much of Amer- 
ica s democratic progress came out of the 
West. All in all, the Northwest Ordinance 
was the most important achievement of the 
Congress under the Articles of Confederation. 

How Serious Was the Situation of the Na- 
tion Under the Articles of Confederation? 
When the Articles went into effect in 1781, 
the nation faced serious problems, as we 
know. But, by late 1786, business was on the 
upswing. New markets in China and Russia 
were opening up. Old markets in many coun- 
tries of continental Europe and in the French 
West Indies were slowly being regained. Ac- 
tually, there was more interstate trade dian 
was formerly supposed; for, in general, state- 
tariffs were directed against foreign nations 
rather than against fellow states. By 1789 
prices had risen to a fairly normal level and 
prosperity was on the horizon. Many new 
businesses were being started. New areas of 
the West were being settled. After Shays’ 
Rebellion, practically every American felt 
that the way to win reforms was through bal- 
lots, not bullets. Furthermore, there was 
probably more co-operation than friction 
among the states in settling disputes over 
boundaries and the navigation of rivers. 

Although things were improving, serious 
problems remained. To solve such serious 
problems, some Americans recommended that 


the Articles be revised to create a strong cen- 
tral government. What were these serious 
problems? Who were the men who met to 
revise the Articles? Why did they decide to 
write a new constitution instead? What 
should we know about this new Constitution? 


The Constitution Fuses Idealism, 
Practicality, a Spirit of Compromise 

Day after day, from May to September, 
1787, men stood guard outside the doors of 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia. Inside 
were many of the outstanding leaders of early 
America. Throughout the thirteen states, 
people were asking the same questions: 
What’s happening behind those closed doors? 
Will the United States become a monarchy? 
Will Washington be king? Will the United 
States be abolished and will each state from 
now on govern itself? 

This meeting at Independence Hall had 
been called because of the failure of two 
earlier meetings 1 held to consider ways of 
strengthening the central Government. Some 
of the problems that remained unsolved after 
these earlier meetings included: How can the 
central Government be strengthened so as to 
command the respect of Britain, Spain, and 
France? What can be done to hurdle the 
obstacles to better trade with foreign nations 
and among the states? What can be done to 
encourage native manufactures? How can the 
rights of property owners and creditors be 
better protected? How can a more effective 
defense against Indians be created, so as to 
speed up settlement of the West? How can 
transportation between the Eastern states and 
the West be improved? How can states q uar ' 
rels over the navigation of rivers flowing be- 
tween states be ended forever? How can the 
central Government be given sufficient power, 
without running the risk of its becoming 
tyrannical toward the states? 

The men who met at Philadelphia were in* 


1 One at Mount Vernon in 1785 and the other at 
Annapolis in 1786. 
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structed by their states merely to revise the 
Articles of Confederation. But most of them 
soon agreed that patching up the Articles 
would not do. They decided to write an 
entirely new constitution That is why the 
Philadelphia meeting became known as the 
Constitutional Convention. The men who 
framed the new Constitution there are called 
the Founding Fathers. 

Why the Constitutional Convention Kept 
Jts Proceedings Secret. The Philadelphia pro- 
ceedings were conducted in secrecy — for sev- 
eral reasons. If the states had known that the 
delegates were drawing up a new constitu- 
tion, instead of merely revising the Articles, 
they might have called the delegates home 
Another fear was that if meetings were open 
to the public, some delegates might be pres- 
sured by bold groups into voting against their 
better judgment on various questions. It was 
also thought wiser to have the people see the 
Constitution as a whole, when completed. 
Otherwise, various groups might raise so 
many objections to particular points that the 
Constitution might never get written. 

As it was, debate within the Convention 
was so fierce that, at times, it looked as 
though there would never be a completed 
Constitution. In fact, some delegates, when 
things didn’t go their way, walked out and 
"ent home. Of the fifty-five delegates who 
were present at one time or another, only 
thirty-nine remained to sign the completed 

document. 

A Glance at the Men Who Created the 
Constitution. If the proceedings were so 
secret, how do we know so much about what 
went on at the Constitutional Convention? 
MnnrAy Jmwss Madism \ djisttf-us.- 

y ear-old delegate from Virginia, who "chose a 
seat in front of the presiding member” and 
took careful notes of all that went on Later 
the conscientious Madison recalled proudly: 
“I was not absent a single day.” Five >ears 
after his death in IM1, Madison’s notes were 
published. The scholarly Virginian contrib- 
uted so much to the making of the Constitu- 
tion and to its adoption by the states that he 
is called the “father of the Constitution." 


Tired and sick, George Washington, mili- 
tary hero of the Revolution, had hoped to 
remain retired on his plantation at Mount 
Vernon. But alarmed at the weakness of the 
United States under the Articles of Con- 
federation, he reluctantly became a delegate 
to the Constitutional Convention. Immedi- 
ately, he was elected its presiding officer. 
Washington's presence as a delegate made 
many persons throughout the states less sus- 
picious of the Constitutional Convention. In- 
deed, some individuals had proposed that 
Washington be made a king, backed by a 
strong army Angrily, Washington had blasted 
this proposal in strong language. 

If it hadn’t been for Benjamin Franklin, 
now eighty-one, there might have been much 
greater friction at the Convention It was 
Franklin who repeatedly persuaded hot- 
tempered men to cool off and compromise. 
Franklin felt that the men at the Convention 
had a kind of world mission. He warned that, 
if a Constitution were not written there, 

. . . mankind may hereafter . . . despair 
of establishing governments by human wis- 
dom, and leave it to chance, war, and con- 
quest. 

Alexander Hamilton, delegate from New 
York, had great admiration for the aristo- 
cratic British House of Lords He wanted the 
United States to become an aristocratic re- 
public, with its President and senators chosen 
for life terms. Such ideas did not carry much 
weight with other delegates. 

Far less known to Americans today, but 
far more influential than Hamilton at the 
Constitutional Convention, was James Wilson 
Pwas-jV-iTMi. Ova CtitMta vwgVA Wt 
be the remarkable document that it is had it 
not been for this brilliant scholar's knowledge 
of history and government. 

Certain Americans, well-known now as 
then, were absent from the Convention. Pat- 
rick Henry refused to attend. He feared the 
Convention would devise a strong central 
government that would interfere with the 
rights of the states and of the people. Samuel 
Adams was not elected a delegate. Thomas 
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alarmed that trade treaties harmful to their 
business might be made with foreign coun- 
tries. In view of the North’s larger repre- 
sentation in the House, the South did not 
want the House — or even the entire Congress 
— to have the power to ratify (approve) 
treaties. To satisfy the South, it was agreed 
that the Senate, by a two-thirds vote, would 
have this treaty-ratifying power. Thus in the 
Senate, where the South’s representation was 
fairly equal to that of the North, a small 
number of states could prevent the ratifica- 
tion of any treaty. To satisfy the North, it was 
agreed that a simple majority vote of the 
Congress would be sufficient to pass laws 
regulating commerce. 

Northern Merchants and Southern Planters 
Compromise on Counting Slaves for Repre- 
sentation and Direct Taxation. It was agreed 
at the Convention that if the national Gov- 
ernment should levy direct taxes , 1 these 
would be in proportion to the population of 
the states. The Southern states did not want 
their Negro slaves counted among the popu- 
lation for such taxation purposes since this 
would mean increased taxation. However, 
they did want their Negro slaves counted 
among the population for representation in 
the House of Representatives since this woul 
give them increased representation there. 
Naturally, the North favored the reverse o 
this procedure. 

The question was settled when it ' vas 
agreed that five Negro slaves would he 
counted as three free whites for purposes ° 
both representation and direct taxation. Thus, 
suppose it was agreed that an area having 
30,000 people would be entitled to one repre- 
sentative in the House of Representatives. 
Then, if its population consisted of 30,00 
whites and 50,000 Negro slaves, this area 
would be entitled to two representatives. This 


A tax that can be easily shifted from the P er 
taxed to someone else is called an indirect 
For example, manufacturers of cigarettes pa 5 * 
e tax they pay on cigarettes to whoever , 
their cigarettes, by raising the price. A tax 
as an income tax is called a direct tax because 
cannot be shifted easily to someone else. 



Jefferson was United States minister to 
France at the time. John Adams, United 
States minister to Britain, was also absent. 

Some General Beliefs of the Men Who 
Created the Constitution. For the most part, 
delegates to the Convention were learned 
men with wide experience in war and peace. 
Some had been officers in the Revolution. 
Some had signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Some had been delegates to the 
Stamp Act Congress and to the Continental 
Congress. Some had been judges or gov- 
ernors. Most were well-to-do merchants, 
planters, lawyers, shipbuilders, or small-scale 
manufacturers. There were no small farmers, 
laborers, or backwoodsmen among them. 

Many delegates greatly feared what one 
of them called "the excess of democracy." 
They were convinced that giving a strong 
voice in the Government to the masses of the 
people would be dangerous. They blamed 
such incidents as Shays’ Rebellion on what 
they called "mob rule.” 

Yet many of them realized that rule 
by a minority, whether they be merchants, 
planters, or any other group, could be dan- 
gerous, too. Frightened especially by the 
possible tyranny of the majority, but also 
aware of the threat of tyranny by the mi- 
nority, they introduced many safeguards and 
checks into the Constitution. They hoped 
thereby to prevent any group from gaining 
too much power over the Government. 

The Founding Fathers found that they had 
to compromise on many questions. For this 
reason, the Constitution has been called “a 
bundle of compromises.” This description 
would lead one to believe that the delegates 
disagreed on practically everything. How- 
ever, if they had not agreed on certain basic 
aims, they would not have been willing to 
compromise their differences. 

As we have just seen, the delegates agreed 
on scrapping the Articles of Confederation. 
Most of them agreed further that a strong 
central government should be set up to 
which the states would have to surrender 
many of their powers. Most agreed, too, that 
the central Government should have the au- 


thority to force the states to obey its laws, if 
necessary, However, they also agreed that 
the states should be permitted to retain other 
powers. As to which powers should be ex- 
ercised by the central Government, there was 
general agreement that it should have the 
power to tax, to regulate foreign and inter- 
state commerce, and to create an army and 
navy for defense of the nation. 

All agreed on protection of the individual s 
rights, especially his property rights. Thus 
they agreed, for example, that debts incurred 
under the Articles of Confederation should 
be paid and that creditors should be pro- 
tected against the issuance of large amounts 
of cheap paper money. 

The Large and Small States Finally Agree 
on a Great Compromise. The big worry of 
the states with small populations was always 
that, in any union, they would be dominated 
by the slates with large populations. Tin's 
had been true of all the earlier attempts at 
union, from the New England Confederation 
on. It was also true at the Constitutional 
Convention. When Virginia, a large state, 
proposed a plan of union drawn up mainly 
by Madison, the small states strongly op- 
posed it. 

The Virginia plan called for the creation 
of a strong central government, consisting of 
three separate departments or branches: a 
legislative, an executive, and a judiciary. The 
voters would elect the lower house of the 
legislature. The lower house would elect 
the upper house. And both houses would 
elect the executive and judiciary. Since rep- 
resentation in the legislature would be based 
upon population, the large states would al- 
ways have more to say in this Government 
than the small stales. Since the root of the 
other branches was the voter-elected lower 
house, some feared a tyranny of the majority. 

After two weeks of bitter debate, the small 
states, led by New Jersey, countered with 
their plan. The New Jersey plan accepted 
the idea that there should be three separate 
departments in the central Government. But 
all states, large and small, would have only 
one vote in a one-house legislature. More 
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alarmed that trade treaties harmful to their 
business might be made with foreign coun- 
tries. In view of the North’s larger repre- 
sentation in the House, the South did not 
want the House — or even the entire Congress 
— to have the power to ratify (approve) 
treaties. To satisfy the South, it was agreed 
that the Senate, by a two-thirds vote, would 
have this treaty-ratifying power. Thus in the 
Senate, where the South’s representation was 
fairly equal to that of the North, a small 
number of states could prevent the ratifica- 
tion of any treaty. To satisfy the North, it was 
agreed that a simple majority vote of the 
Congress would be sufficient to pass laws 
regulating commerce. 

Northern Merchants and Southern Planters 
Compromise on Counting Slaves for Repre- 
sentation and Direct Taxation. It was agreed 
at the Convention that if the national Gov- 
ernment should levy direct taxes , 1 these 
would be in proportion to the population of 
the states. The Southern states did not want 
their Negro slaves counted among the popu- 
lation for such taxation purposes since this 
would mean increased taxation. However, 
they did want their Negro slaves counted 
among the population for representation in 
the House of Representatives since this would 
give them increased representation there. 
Naturally, the North favored the reverse of 
this procedure. 

The question was settled when it was 
agreed that five Negro slaves would be 
counted as three free whites for purposes of 
both representation and direct taxation. Thus, 
suppose it was agreed that an area having 
30,000 people would be entitled to one repre- 
sentative in the House of Representatives. 
Then, if its population consisted of 30,000 
whites and 50,000 Negro slaves, this area 
would be entitled to two representatives. This 


A tax that can be easily shifted from the person 
taxed to someone else is called an indirect tax. 
For example, manufacturers of cigarettes pass on 
the tax they pay on cigarettes to whoever buys 
their cigarettes, by raising the price. A tax such 
as an income tax is called a direct tax because it 
cannot be shifted easily to someone else. 
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settlement, commonly called the three-fifths 
compromise, was automatically canceled in 
1S65. But while it remained in effect, the 
South gained by it. While direct taxes were 
levied by the Congress only rarely, the South 
succeeded in obtaining increased representa- 
tion 

Some Observations on the Work of the 
Founding Fathers. After these and other com- 
promises 1 were agreed upon, Gouvemeur 
Morris polished the language of the com- 
pleted Constitution Few documents in all 
history have been expressed as clearly and 
concisely. 

Three rather revolutionary steps were taken 
by the Founding Fathers at the Constitu- 
tional Convention First, they wrote a new 
constitution instead of revising the Articles, 
as instructed by their states Second, they 
agreed that, as soon as nine of the thirteen 
states ratified this Constitution, it would be- 
come the law of the land Thus they ignored 
the provision in the Articles stating that 
changes in the Articles would be legal only 
if all thirteen states agreed And third, they 
submitted the Constitution to state conven- 
tions for ratification The Articles stated that 
state legislatures must approve changes in 
the Government. But the Founding Fathers 
felt that it would be easier to get state con- 
ventions, rather than state legislatures, to 
ratify the Constitution. The state legislatures 
might resent having their instructions to 
their delegates ignored 

The completed Constitution failed to satisfy 
all the delegates in all respects Some even 
feared that it would set up a central govern- 
ment so strong as to threaten the rights of 
the states and the people. But most agreed 
that, considering all the problems involved, 
the Constitution was as good as any reason- 
able man could expect. The future was to 
prove that the Founding Fathers had pro- 
duced a document far more remarkable and 
significant than any one of them dreamed it 
would be. 


1 One other compromise was on the method of 
electing the President (page 145). 


The Constitution Is Ratified Unanimously 
in Some States, But Is Nearly Rejected in 
Others. Heated debates, vicious name-calling, 
even fist fights broke out in some states over 
the question of ratifying the Constitution. But 
apparently most people were more interested 
in other matters: seventy-five per cent of 
those eligible to vote for delegates to state 
conventions to ratify the Constitution didn’t 
even bother to do so. The minority, which 
was intensely interested, was divided into 
two groups, called Federalists and Anti- 
Federalists. 

The Federalists favored ratification. They 
included creditors in general and many 
wealthy businessmen and planters. Such in- 
fluential leaders as Washington, Madison, 
and Hamilton were Federalists Federalists 
had strong influence over public opinion 
because most clergymen, newspapermen, 
writers, and lawyers were also on their side. 

The Anti-Federalists opposed ratification. 
They included many small farmers, debtors, 
and unskilled workers. However, not every- 
one who was an Anti-Federalist was a debtor, 
just as not all Federalists were creditors. 
Furthermore, there were men of wealth and 
high political position among the Anti-Fed- 
eralists, too. 

Some Arguments of Anti-Federalists 
Against Ratification. "These lawyers, and 
men of learning and moneyed men, that talk 
so finely, ... to make us poor illiterate peo- 
ple swallow down the pill, . . . expect to be 
managers of this Constitution, and get all the 
power and all the money into their own 
hands, and then they will swallow up all us 
little folks . . . just as the whale swallowed 
up Jonah.” 

These sentiments of a farmer in the Massa- 
chusetts convention reflect the views of many 
of the opponents of ratification. In effect, 
many Anti-Federalists asked such questions 
as these: Why does not the Constitution state, 
as the Declaration of Independence does, 
that all men are created equal and have the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness? Why is there not a bill of rights in this 
national Constitution, as there are bills of 


17. Give specific evidence that the period 
under the Articles of Confederation was 
not too critical. 

18. Concerning the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, tell (a) reasons why its meetings 
were secret and (b) the roles of (1) 
James Madison, (2) Benjamin Franklin, 
(3) Alexander Hamilton, (4) George 
Washington, and (5) James Wilson. 

19. Why were (a) Patrick Henry, (b) Sam- 
uel Adams, (c) Thomas Jefferson, and 
(d) John Adams absent from the Con- 
stitutional Convention? 

20. What were some of the fears felt by the 
Founding Fathers at the Convention? 

21. Which occupations (a) were and (b) 
were not represented at the Constitu- 
tional Convention? 

22. On what basic questions did most dele- 
gates agree? 

23. Show specifically how the Great Com- 
promise compromised the differences be- 
tween the Virginia and New Jersey 
plans. 

24. How did (a) Northern merchants and 
(b) Southern planters both gain by the 
compromises in the Constitution? 

25. How did the North and South (a) dis- 
agree on counting Negro slaves for rep- 
resentation and direct taxation, and (b) 
come to terms on this issue? 

26. Mention the three rather revolutionary 
steps taken by the Founding Fathers. 

27. How did the Federalists differ from the 
Anti-F ederalists? 

28. For what reasons were the Anti-Federal- 
ists so fearful of the new Constitution? 

29. Prove that the Federalists appealed to 
both (a) reason and (b) emotion to get 
the Constitution ratified. 

30. Express in your own words the age-old 
problem of governments that the Con- 
stitutional Convention seemed to have 
solved. 

Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. For what reasons is it difficult for any 


young nation to command respect from 
older nations? 

2. The conduct toward the infant United 
States, immediately after the Revolution, 
of ( a ) Britain and ( b ) Spain was shame- 
ful. To what extent do you agree? Give 
reasons. 

3. Which basic problem facing the new 
United States do you consider was most 
serious? For what reasons? 

4. What lessons for governments are there 
in Shays’ Rebellion? 

5. What could have been done to make 
the New England Confederation or the 
Albany Plan of Union stronger? What 
objections would probably have been 
raised against your suggestions? 

6. What do you consider the main weak- 
ness of the Second Continental Congress 
as a government? For what reasons? 

7. Political, economic, and social fears ex- 
plain why, under the Articles of Con- 
federation, most of the real power was 
retained by the states. Prove the truth 
of this statement in terms of each ital- 
icized word. 

8. What do you consider the most impor- 
tant power that Congress lacked under 
the Articles? Explain why you think so. 

9. A minority in the Congress under the 
Articles had great power. Prove. 

10. Prove that “the states, in trying to form 
a union, faced problems somewhat simi- 
lar to those of Britain, in trying to run 
its empire.” 

11. Show from your knowledge of recent 
world history that the principles of the 
Northwest Ordinance have been used by 
empires in granting self-government to 

dependencies. 

12. What would you say was the most im- 
portant problem facing the framers of 
the Constitution? Justify your choice. 

13. Which do you consider the best reason 
for holding the meetings of the Consti- 
tutional Convention in secret? Give 
reasons. 

14. To what extent would the reasons men- 
tioned for holding the meetings of the 
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Constitutional Convention in secret ap- 
ply to holding international conferences 
in secret today? 

15 Do you feel that the delegates who 
feared “the excess of democracy" were 
justified in their fears? Explain 

16 To what extent is the description of the 
Constitution as “a bundle of compro- 
mises” (a) accurate and (b) inaccurate? 

17. Considering the groups represented at 
the Constitutional Convention, one could 
practically have predicted what they 
would agree upon. To what extent do 
you agree? 

18 What arguments could be given (a) in 
favor of and (b) against the Virginia 
plan 9 

19. To what extent were (a) the Great 
Compromise and (b) the compromise on 
commerce wise? 

20 Would it be better for us today if the 
Founding Fathers had provided for a 
majority vote, rather than a two-thirds 
vote, for ratification of treaties? Explain. 

21. Do you believe that the Founding 
Fathers were justified in taking those 
three rather revolutionary steps? Justify 
your answer. 

22. If you had been a Federalist supporting 
ratification of the Constitution, how 
would you have answered the various 
objections raised by the Anti-Federalists? 

23. In working to achieve ratification of the 
Constitution, the Federalists should have 
appealed only to reason, and not to emo- 
tion. Explain whether or not you agree. 

"A" Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. You believe that a movie should be pro- 
duced about the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. List the arguments that you would 
present to a movie producer to convince 
him that such a play would have (a) 
suspense, (b) controversy, and (c) great 
significance. 

2. Make a cartoon on (a) Shays’ Rebellion, 


(b) the charges and countercharges 
hurled by Britain and the United States 
against each other in the infancy of our 
nation, (c) a boundary or tariff dispute 
between two states under the Articles of 
Confederation, (d) the fear of a Eu- 
ropean nation that the United States 
might spread democratic ideas else- 
where, or (e) an argument at the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

3. Compose a newspaper editorial (a) urg- 
ing adoption of certain principles in the 
Northwest Ordinance for all thirteen 
states, (b) supporting the New Jersey 
plan, or (c) opposing the three-fifths 
compromise. 

4. Investigate as research projects (a) King 
Philip’s War as a possible theme for a 
novel. ( b ) the aims and reasons for fail- 
ure of either the Mount Vernon meet- 
ing of 1785 or the Annapolis Convention 
of 1786, (c) whether the Articles of 
Confederation were really as weak as 
has been commonly thought, (d) 
whether the Founding Fathers wanted 
to establish a republic rather than a 
democracy, or (e) how the views of 
Luther Martin differed from those of 
other Founding Fathers. 

5 After further investigation, make a list 
of questions that you would like to have 
asked, at the time of the Constitutional 
Convention, of (a) Alexander Hamilton, 
(b) James Wilson, (c) John Rutledge, 
(d) Elbridge Gerry, (e) Benjamin 
Franklin, or (f) Patrick Henry. 

6. Find out and report on (a) the gist of 
the arguments presented by Charles A. 
Beard in his Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States 
and (b) the criticisms that have been 
made of these arguments in recent years 

7. Debate: Resolved that (a) with a few 
changes, the Articles of Confederation 
would have worked, (b) the large states 
got the better of the bargain at the Con- 
stitutional Convention, ( c ) the North 
got the better of the bargain at the 
Constitutional Convention, or (d) rah'- 



fication of the Constitution should have 
been by direct vote of all the voters. 

8. Read and report on any document in 
Part II (“The Constitution”) of Great Is- 
sues in American History, Vol. I, edited 
by R. Hofstadter. 

9. On an outline map of the United States, 
indicate (a) the original thirteen states, 
(b) the territory acquired in the Treaty 
of 1783, highlighting the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, (c) the sites of the Mount Vernon 
meeting of 1785, the Annapolis Con- 
vention of 1786, and the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, (d) the states in- 
cluded in the New England Confedera- 
tion, (e) the Mississippi River, and (f) 
New Orleans. 

10. Make a chart for the bulletin board, 
summing up, in Column I, Problems 
Faced by the Constitutional Convention, 
in Column II, Attitudes of Different 
Groups on Each of These Problems, and 
in Column III, How the Problems Were 
Compromised. 

11. Write an essay entitled (a) “If Spain Had 
Been Able to Close the Mississippi Per- 
manently to Western Farmers,” (b) “If 


Shays’ Rebellion Had Succeeded,” (c) 
“If the Northwest Territory and Later 
Territories Acquired Had Been Treated 
as Colonies Not Eligible for Statehood/' 
or (d) “If the Constitutional Conven- 
tion Had Failed.” 

12. Make (a) a diagram illustrating the 
Land Ordinance of 1785 with respect to 
one township or (b) a chart classifying 
the problems under the Articles of Con- 
federation under the headings Domestic 
and Foreign. 

13. In committee, work out a mock Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 for pres- 
entation as an assembly program. 

14. In committee, examine the source books 
recommended on page xv. Compile a 
list of the most interesting selections on 
the material in this chapter for distribu- 
tion to the rest of the class. 

15. European nations today are trying to 
form a kind of United States of Europe. 
In committee, investigate to find out 
what problems they are facing that are 
similar to those faced by the original 
thirteen states in trying to form a more 
perfect union. 
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Unit T* 


The Great Experiment I* Bolstered by a Sturdy Constitution and Early Great Presidents 


C H A P T E It 



The Constitution Makes Possible 
Powerful Government, 

With Liberty Protected 


Out Federal System: National Government Strong, States Not Weak 

• Delegated Powers, Elastic Clause, ‘General Welfare’ Clause, and Powers De- 
nied States Help Make the National Legislature Powerful • Reserved Powers 
and Curbs on the National Government Help Prove That the States Are Not 
Weak 

Federal Power Is Held in Check by the Constitution 

• The President’s Great Powers as an Executive, Over Foreign Policy, and, in 
a Sense, as a Lawmaker and Judge, Too • What Happens If the President Is 
Disabled • Judicial Review Is Proof of the Supreme Court’s Power • Separation 
of Powers, and Checks and Balances Are Safeguards • Two Bills of Rights, One 
Nameless and One So-Named, Safeguard Human and Property Rights 

We Have an Unwritten Constitution, Too 

• How a Bill Becomes a Law and How the President Is Elected, According to 
the Constitution • Factors Affecting These Procedures Not Mentioned in the 
Constitution • Some Criticisms of, and Some Arguments for, the Electoral System 

• How the Constitution Is Amended — According to the Constitution and in 
Other Ways • The Constitution Is Rooted in European and American Thought 
and Experience 


Our Federal System: 

National Government Strong, 

Vet States Not Weak 

Under the Constitution , 1 the national 


1 For the text of the Constitution and an annotation, 
see the Appendix. 


Government was given all the powers it had 
under the Articles of Confederation. But it 
was also given additional powers and the 
power to enforce its powers. Another way 
by which the Constitution made the national 
Government strong was by forbidding cer- 
tain powers to the states. 

Vet the states were not left weak. As we 
shall soon see, the states have some powers 



fication of the Constitution should have 
been by direct vote of all the voters. 

8. Read and report on any document in 
Part II ( “The Constitution” ) of Great Is- 
sues in American History, Vol. I, edited 
by R. Hofstadter. 

9. On an outline map of the United States, 
indicate (a) the original thirteen states, 
(b) the territory acquired in the Treaty 
of 1783, highlighting the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, ( c ) the sites of the Mount Vernon 
meeting of 1785, the Annapolis Con- 
vention of 1786, and the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, (d) the states in- 
cluded in the New England Confedera- 
tion, (e) the Mississippi River, and (f) 
New Orleans. 

10. Make a chart for the bulletin board, 
summing up, in Column I, Problems 
Faced by the Constitutional Convention, 
in Column II, Attitudes of Different 
Groups on Each of These Problems, and 
in Column III, How the Problems Were 
Compromised. 

11. Write an essay entitled ( a ) “If Spain Had 
Been Able to Close the Mississippi Per- 
manently to Western Farmers,” (b) “If 


Shays’ Rebellion Had Succeeded,” (c) 
“If the Northwest Territory and Later 
Territories Acquired Had Been Treated 
as Colonies Not Eligible for Statehood,’ 
or (d) “If the Constitutional Conven- 
tion Had Failed.” 

12. Make (a) a diagram illustrating the 
Land Ordinance of 1785 with respect to 
one township or (b) a chart classifying 
the problems under the Articles of Con- 
federation under the headings Domestic 
and Foreign. 

13. In committee, work out a mock Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 for pres- 
entation as an assembly program. 

14. In committee, examine the source books 
recommended on page xv. Compile a 
list of the most interesting selections on 
the material in this chapter for distribu- 
tion to the rest of the class. 

15. European nations today are trying to 
form a kind of United States of Europe. 
In committee, investigate to find out 
what problems they are facing that are 
similar to those faced by the original 
thirteen states in trying to form a more 
perfect union. 
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Unit Two • The Great Experiment la Bolstered by a Sturdy Constitution and Early Great Preside! 


CHAPTER 



The Constitution Makes Possible 
Powerful Government, 

With Liberty Protected 


Our Federal System: National Government Strong, States Not Weak 

• Delegated Powers, Elastic Clause, 'General Welfare’ Clause, and Powers De- 
nied States Help Make the National Legislature Powerful • Reserved Powers 
and Curbs on the National Government Help Prove That the States Are Not 
Weak 

Federal Power Is Held In Check by the Constitution 

• The Presidents Creat Powers as an Executive, Over Foreign Policy, and, in 
a Sense, as a Lawmaker and Judge, Too • What Happens If the President Is 
Disabled • Judicial Review Is Proof of the Supreme Court’s Power • Separation 
of Powers, and Checks and Balances Are Safeguards • Two Bills of Rights, One 
Nameless and One So-Named, Safeguard Human and Property Rights 

We Have an Unwritten Constitution, Too 

• How a Bill Becomes a Law and How the President Is Elected, According to 
the Constitution • Factors Affecting These Procedures Not Mentioned in the 
Constitution • Some Criticisms of, and Some Arguments for, the Electoral System 

• How the Constitution Is Amended — According to the Constitution and in 
Other Ways • The Constitution Is Rooted in European and American Thought 
and Experience 


Our Federal System: 

National Government Strong, 

Yet States Not Weak 

Under the Constitution , 1 the national 


1 For the text of the Constitution and an annotation, 
see the Appendix. 


Government was given all the powers it had 
under the Articles of Confederation. But it 
was also given additional powers and the 
power to enforce its powers. Another way 
by which the Constitution made the national 
Government strong was by forbidding cer- 
tain powers to the states. 

Yet the states were not left weak. As we 
shall soon see, the states have some powers 



that are listed in the Constitution and hun- 
dreds of powers not listed there. By granting 
certain specific powers to the national Gov- 
ernment and permitting the states to exer- 
cise others, our Constitution practices a 
principle called division of powers. The 
Government under the Articles had been a 
confederation, with the states strong and 
the central Government weak. But under the 
Constitution, ours is a federal system: the 
national Government is strong, yet the states 
are not weak. Under our federal system, the 
national Government, often called the Fed- 
eral Government, handles problems that af- 
fect all the people of our country; the state 
governments handle problems that affect 
the local communities of which the states are 
composed. 

What are the main branches of our na- 
tional Government? One is a two-house 
(bicameral 1 ) Congress with great lawmak- 
ing powers. A second is an executive branch 
to carry out die laws. This branch is headed 
by a President with great powers. And the 
third branch, the judiciary, is composed of 
courts with great power to interpret the 
Constitution and to try cases under it. Un- 
der the Articles of Confederation, on the 
other hand, the Congress had been weak, 
there had been no President, and no system 
of national courts had existed. 

No state or city or town may pass a law 
that is contrary to the Federal Constitution; 
for the Constitution specifically states that 
it is the supreme law of the land. Every state 
official is required to pledge his support of 
the Constitution. Any individual who vio- 
lates the Constitution, or laws passed under 
it, is subject to punishment by Federal 
courts. According to the Constitution, the 
Congress may even, if other means fail, call 
out the state militias to see to it that Federal 
laws are obeyed. 

Delegated Powers Help to Make the Na- 
tional Legislature (Congress) Powerful. Sup- 


1 Except for Nebraska, each of the state governments 
also lias a bicameral legislature. 


pose a person had never read the Constitu- 
tion but was familiar with the weaknesses 
in the Articles of Confederation. He could 
than practically predict many of the powers 
that would be specifically granted to the 
Congress in the Constitution. For example, 
he could predict that the Congress would 
be given the power to raise and support an 
army, instead of having to beg the states for 
soldiers. He could also predict that it would 
be given power to levy and collect taxes, 
instead of having to beg the states to grant 
it money. Obviously, too, it would be given 
the sole power to regulate commerce among 
the states and with foreign nations, as well 
as the power to issue paper money and fix 
its value. 

Just as it was natural for the Founding 
Fathers to remedy the weaknesses in the 
Articles, so it was natural for them to retain 
their strong points. Thus the Congress was 
specifically granted such powers as the 
power to make war and peace, to make 
treaties and alliances, to borrow money, and 
to provide the country with a postal system. 

Why are the powers specifically granted 
to the Congress called delegated powers? 
Because they were delegated (given) to the 
Congress by the states. 

Why are the delegated powers sometimes 
called limited powers? Because the states 
wanted to limit the central Government to 
certain specific powers only. They were still 
fearful of a strong central government. 

Why are the delegated or limited powers 
sometimes called enumerated powers? Be- 
cause they are specified, one by one, in a 
list. (See Article I, Section 8, of the Con- 
stitution.) 

Many Powers Hidden in the Elastic Clause 
Help to Make the National Legislature 
Powerful. Telegraph and telephone, radio 
and television, railroads and airplanes were 
unknown when the Constitution was framed. 
Yet the framers of the Constitution, in a 
sense, gave the Congress the power to regu- 
late them. How is this possible? The framers 
realized that times change and that the 
limited powers delegated to the Congress 
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might not enable it to deal with new prob- 
lems. So they delegated to the Congress a 
general power that enables it to stretch the 
powers it has in order to deal with new 
problems. This general power is expressed 
as follows: 

The Congress shall have power ... to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested 
by this Constitution in the government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 

Stretching the Delegated Powers Through 
the Elastic Clause. Here is how this 'neces- 
sary and proper” clause is used to give the 
Congress many powers not specifically 
listed in Article I, Section 8 As we know, the 
Congress has the right to regulate interstate 
commerce. The operations of telegraph and 
telephone companies, of radio and television 
stations, and of railroad and airplane com- 
panies usually cover many states. The Con- 
gress, therefore, passes laws regulating these 
operations, on the grounds that this is neces- 
sary and proper in order to carry out its 
power to regulate interstate commerce. Using 
the same reasoning, the Congress has passed 
laws regulating the sale of stocks and bonds, 
to prevent fraud, and of food and drugs, to 
safeguard health. 

There is nothing in the Constitution that 
gives the Congress the specific power to 
establish a Federal banking system. But 
among its delegated powers are the powers 
to tax and borrow money. Therefore, the 
Congress has, from time to time, established 
Federal banking systems, considering these 
necessary and proper to carry out its powers 
to tax and borrow money. 

As time passed, the Congress used the 
“necessary and proper” clause so much to 
stretch its delegated powers that the clause 
became known as the elastic clause. Since 
the Congress has used this clause to imply 
that it has many powers besides the dele- 
gated ones, the clause also is often called the 
implied powers clause. For example, from its 


power to provide a postal system, the Con- 
gress has felt that it also has the implied 
power to censor books, magazines, and news- 
papers going through the mail. From its 
power to regulate foreign commerce, it has 
felt that it also has the power to control im- 
migration. 

The Attitude of the ' Ins' and ‘Out's' on 
the Elastic Clause. A political party with a 
majority in the Congress tends to favor 
stretching many of the delegated powers by 
using the elastic clause. Thus it would have 
great power to pass the laws it wants. Ob- 
viously then, the party in control of the Con- 
gress usually supports a stretched or loose 
interpretation of the Constitution. A political 
party with a minority in the Congress tends 
to oppose this use of the elastic clause to 
stretch many of the delegated powers. In 
short, it usually supports a strict interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. Interestingly 
enough, when the in’s are ousted from con- 
trol and the out’s take over, they usually re- 
verse their respective interpretations of the 
Constitution 

Individuals or groups who favor a strict 
interpretation of the Constitution are said to 
be supporters of states’ rights. This is be- 
cause they do not want the Federal Govern- 
ment to interpret the Constitution so loosely 
as to increase its power at the expense of the 
states. Individuals or groups who favor a 
loose interpretation are said to be supporters 
of a strong Federal, or national. Government. 
For many years row, supporters of a loose 
interpretation have been winning out. This 
trend is due to the fact that there are very 
few problems in our complicated life today 
that are specifically problems of one state 
and not ol the entire country. Furthermore, 
the many problems of modem life are very 
difficult to handle and very expensive to 
solve. And so, the Federal Government, fre- 
quently making use of the elastic clause, 
steps in to handle them. 

Many Powers Hidden in the 'General Wel- 
fare* Clause Help to Make the Notional 
Legistature Powerful. Another general clause 
in the Constitution states that the Congress 



has the power to tax the people and provide 
money for “the general welfare of the United 
States.” This clause, too, has been interpreted 
quite broadly to give the Congress great 
power. 

Might not the elastic and general-welfare 
clauses be dangerous? Might not the Con- 
gress so stretch its delegated powers or so 
broaden its interpretation of the general- 
welfare clause as to create a dictatorship? 
No, there are definite curbs on the powers of 
the Congress. Furthermore, the Constitution 
was so framed as to prevent not only the 
Congress but also the executive and judicial 
branches from becoming dictatorial. We 
shall soon see how this was done. 

Congressional Immunity Gives Great 
Power to the Members of the National Legis- 
lature. No one may sue a congressman for 
something he says, no matter what it is, so 
long as he says it in the Congress. This pro- 
vision was included in the Constitution to 
encourage congressmen to express their opin- 
ions freely. Generally, congressmen have not 
taken unfair advantage of this so-called Con- 
gressional immunity. It is important that 
they do not, for an untrue statement by a 
congressman might do lifetime harm to an 
individual’s reputation or to his career. This 
is especially true today, when what a con- 
gressman says may reach a nation-wide 
audience. 

The Powers Denied the States Help to 
Make the National Legislature Powerful. Be- 
cause of certain actions of certain state legis- 
latures, creditors had suffered under the 
Articles of Confederation (page 109). Such 
states had issued cheap paper money. Debt- 
ors had used this cheap money to pay credi- 
tors from whom they had borrowed dear 
money. Such states had also passed laws 
so altering contracts that debtors were fa- 
vored over creditors. And various states had 
coined their own money. This made it diffi- 
cult for people engaged in interstate busi- 
ness. Often they did not know the value of 
the coins of one state in terms of the value 
of coins in another state. 

All this helps to explain why, in the Con- 


stitution, the states were forbidden to issue 
paper money, to alter contracts in any way, 
or to coin money. The states were forbidden 
to do certain other things, too. Such “don’ts” 
include taxing imports or exports without the 
consent of the Congress and making treaties 
and alliances. An important reason for thus 
denying certain powers to the states was to 
remove any doubt in the minds of state legis- 
latures that the national legislature was su- 
preme in certain matters. Another reason 
was to prevent conflict between the Federal 
Government and state governments. 

Reserved Powers Prove That the State Leg- 
islatures Are Not Weak. The many powers of 
the states are not listed in the Constitution. 
What are these powers? In general, the states 
possess legislative powers pertaining to edu- 
cation, voting, marriage, divorce, control of 
commerce within a state ( intrastate com- 
merce), and incorporation of businesses. 
Since city and county governments are agen- 
cies of the states, the states have ultimate 
power over these, too. 

How did the states get these powers if 
they are not listed in the Constitution? It 
was generally agreed by the Founding 
Fathers that all powers not delegated to the 
Congress belonged to the states. But the 
states still feared an overly powerful national 
Government. Therefore, in 1791, an addition 
( Amendment X) was made to the Constitu- 
tion. It stated: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people. 

To illustrate, regulation of education or 
voting is not delegated to the United States, 
nor prohibited to the states. Therefore, regu- 
lating education and determining who may 
vote are powers reserved to the states. Such 
powers are called reserved powers. Because 
they are left over after the delegated powers 
have been enumerated, they are also called 
residual powers. 

States have the right to pass laws for the 
protection of the public health, safety, and 
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welfare. Such powers are called the police 
powers of the state, county, or city govern- 
ments. The rules enforced by policemen, fire- 
men, housing and factory inspectors, and the 
Department of Health, as well as the licens- 
ing of dogs, peddlers, and even physicians, 
are examples. The exercise of police powers 
may sometimes involve interfering with the 
personal freedom or private property of an 
individual. This is justified on the grounds 
that no individual may so use his freedom or 
property as to cause harm to the welfare of 
the many. 

Further Proof That the States Are Not 
Weak. Just as the Constitution denies certain 
powers to the state governments, it also 
denies certain powers to the national or Fed- 
eral Government. For example, the Federal 
Government is forbidden to favor the ports 
of one state over those of another. It may not 
tax the exports of any state. And, as we shall 
see, just as the states are forbidden to in- 
terfere with certain rights of the people, so 
too is the Federal Government. As we shall 
see also, the Constitution cannot be formally 
amended without the consent of three- 
fourths of the states. 

Moreover, the states also have certain 
powers in common with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Such powers are called concurrent 
powers. Both the states and the Federal 
Government may tax and both may build 
roads and canals, for example. 

A change in the Constitution, Amend- 
ment XI, gives the states added protection. 
Summed up, it states that the Federal courts 
may not be used by a citizen of another state 
or of a foreign country to sue a state. 

Suppose a criminal should escape from 
one state to another. The Constitution re- 
quires that the governor of the state fo which 
he has fled return him to the state from 
which he has fled, on the request of its gov- 
ernor. This requirement is called extradition. 
However, in practice, a governor sometimes 
ignores this requirement And Federal courts 
have upheld the right of governors to do so. 

If a person gets married or is issued a deed 
in one state, that marriage or deed must be 


recognized in all the other states. For the 
Constitution states; 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
State to the public acts, records, and 
judicial proceedings of every other State. 

The Constitution guarantees every state a 
republican form of government and protec- 
tion against invasion. At the request of the 
state legislature or, if it is not in session, the 
governor, protection is also guaranteed 
against uprisings within the state . 1 

All this proves that, under our federal sys- 
tem, the states are far from puppets. In fact, 
for many years, most citizens of the United 
States felt the influence of their state and 
local governments much more than the in- 
fluence of their Federal Government. How- 
ever, in the twentieth century, as we shall 
see, the Federal Government has reached out 
into many fields formerly considered to be 
the exclusive concern of the states. Life has 
become so complicated that no one state can 
handle, entirely on its own, such problems 
as health, education, and welfare. In fact, a 
special department in the Federal Govern- 
ment was set up in 1953 to deal with such 
problems. 


Powers Granted to the President 
Make Him Powerful 

Today when a President of the United 
States makes an important address, it is 
carried over almost all radio stations and 
television channels in the nation. All over the 
world, statesmen and many private citizens 
are vitally interested in what he says. Peo- 
ple everywhere search the speech for clues 
to changes in American foreign policy. Peo- 
ple at home search the speech for clues to 
his recommendations for changes in domes- 
tic policy as well. Without a doubt, the 
President of the United States is the most 


The Founding Fathers wanted the Federal Gov- 
ernment to ha\e the right to suppress such Up- 
risings as Shays’ Rebellion. 
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powerful elected official in the entire world. 

The President and the Vice-President are 
the only officials in the United States who 
are elected by voters in all the states. Thus, 
when the President speaks, he speaks for the 
entire nation — the wealthiest and most 
powerful nation in the world. In making de- 
cisions, he consults with many advisers. 
What he decides may affect the welfare of 
millions of people around the world. No 
matter how much advice he gets, it is he 
who finally has to make the decision. Of this 
overwhelming responsibility, one President, 
Harry S. Truman, wrote: 

Even those closest to him, even members 
of his immediate family, never know all 
the reasons why he does certain things 
and why he comes to certain conclusions. 

To be President of the United States is 
to be lonely, very lonely at times of great 
decisions. 1 

Presidents have disagreed not upon the 
specific powers granted them in the Con- 
stitution but upon how far they could stretch 
these powers. Some Presidents have believed 
that they, like the Congress, have implied 
powers. One such President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, felt that the President was 


bound actively and affirmatively to do all 
lie could for the people and not to content 
himself with the negative merit of keep- 
ing his talents undamaged in a napkin. 2 

What Executive Powers the President Has. 

The best laws in the world, if they are not 
enforced, are not worth the paper they are 
written on. Laws not enforced encourage 
lawbreaking. The primary duty of the Presi- 
dent of the United States is to execute (carry 
out) faithfully the Constitution and the laws 
passed by the Congress. In peace and in war 


1 From Memoirs by Harry S. Truma 
of Decisions. © by Time. Inc. 
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the President is Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces of the United States. He has 
similar authority over the militia of each 
state when it is called into the service of the 
United States. 

In a sense, the United States Government 
is the biggest business corporation in the 
world. Its shareholders, the people of the 
United States, expect its Chief Executive, 
the President, to run it efficiently. In run- 
ning it, he has the constitutional power to 
appoint “ambassadors, other public min- 
isters and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United 
States. . . .” Tire President’s principal ad- 
visers and assistants are the heads of the ten 
important Federal departments. This group 
is called the Cabinet. 1 

Although Cabinet members and many 
others in Federal service are appointed, most 
jobs in the Federal Government today are 
obtained through passing an examination. 
This is the application of the merit system 
to the Federal civil service (page 530). Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government has 
become so complicated that the Congress 
has created special commissions to do special 
work. For example, there is an Interstate 
Commerce Commission (page 488) and a 
Federal Trade Commission (page 616). 
Each time new commissions are created, the 
Presidents power is increased since it is he 
who appoints the members of such commis- 
sions. These appointments-, however, like all 
other presidential appointments, must be ap- 
proved by a majority vote of the Senate. 

The President Molds Our Foreign Policy. 
Whether we have good or bad relations with 
other nations depends more upon the Presi- 
dent than upon any other American. Not 
only does he appoint ambassadors, ministers, 
and consuls but it is he who receives or re- 
fuses to receive ambassadors from foreign 
countries. By exchanging ambassadors with 
a country, he indicates our recognition of the 
country. A policy of nonrecognition is indi- 


1 See chart on page 149 for the ten Cabinet posi 
tions. 
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cateil by the Presidents refusal to agree to 
such an exchange. In foreign affairs, his is 
the voice of the American people. Through 
his messages to foreign countries, or through 
the views expressed by his secretary of state, 
he indicates how we as a nation feel about 
certain foreign problems. Every man, woman, 
and child in the United States may be in- 
timately affected by the treaties the Presi- 
dent negotiates with foreign countries. How- 
ever, no treaty is binding unless it is ratified 
by a two- thirds vote of the Senate. 

The President, Though Mainly an Execu- 
tive, Is, in a Sense, a lawmaker, Too. Sup- 
pose all the 435 members of the House of 
Representatives and all 100 Senators voted 
for a bill. Normally, it still would not become 
a law unless the President signed it. Suppose 
he vetoed it. Then it could only become a law 
if it was repassed by a two-thirds vote of 
both houses of the Congress. 

Normally, many of the laws the Congress 
passes are those the President suggests. One 
way in which the President suggests laws is 
through the message he delivers (or sends) 
to the Congress at the opening of each 
session. Because he also describes current 
conditions in the nation in this message, if is 
called the State of the Union Message. He 
also makes suggestions through special mes- 
sages from time to time, as new problems 
arise. If a serious problem arises when the 
Congress is not in session, he may call a 
special session. 

The President is the leader of his political 
party. He is usually more successful in get- 
ting the laws he wants passed when the 
majority of the Congress is of his own politi- 
cal party. His position is especially strong if 
he succeeds a President of the opposing 
party; for then he can discharge thousands 
of Federal jobholders whose positions are not 
based upon the merit system. Congressmen 
of the Presidents party want such jobs for 
their own supporters at home. They tend to 
become more enthusiastic about the Presi- 
dent’s legislative program if be includes their 
supporters among his appointees. This presi- 
dential power to hand out jobs to political 


supporters is called the power of patronage , 

Congressmen are well aware that the 
President is the one person who speaks for 
the entire nation. He can bring public pres- 
sure to bear on the Congress by making ap- 
peals to the people in the newspapers and 
over radio and television. 

The President, Though Mainly an Execu- 
tive, Is, in a Sense, a Judge, Too. Sometimes 
a prisoner at Leavenworth in Kansas, or at 
another Federal prison may personally, or 
through his lawyer, carry on correspondence 
with the President. He may be seeking a 
portion (release) from the punishment that 
the court lias given him for violating some 
Federal law. He may be seeking a reprieve, 
or postponement of his execution. The Presi- 
dent has the power to giant pardons and re- 
prieves in Federal offenses. In granting par- 
dons, the President may assign a lesser 
penalty. He may, for example, change a 
death sentence to life imprisonment. Some- 
times an entire group, accused of the same 
offense, or convicted thereof, is “released 
from the consequences of [its] acts” en masse 
by the President. He is then said to be grant- 
ing amnesty . 1 Such a group may have been 
accused, for example, of plotting against the 
Government. 

In addition to being a kind of judge him- 
self, the President has power, as we have 
seen, to appoint Federal judges. A majority 
of the Senate, of course, must approve such 
appointments. 

What Happens If the President Is Dis- 
abled. If the President is removed from 
office by conviction after impeachment, if he 
dies, if he resigns, or if he becomes unable 
to perform his duties, the Vice-President 
then becomes President. But what happens if 
something similarly serious happens to the 
Vice-President? Then the presiding officer of 
the House of Representatives, called the 
Speaker, is next in line for the job. This was 
decided by the Presidential Succession Act, 
passed by the Congress in 1947. The man 
chosen Speaker by each new Congress is 


i TJie Congress may also grant amnesty. 
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always an important member of the majority 
party. Those following him in the order of 
succession would be the President Pro Tem- 
pore of the Senate 1 and the members of the 
President’s Cabinet, beginning with the sec- 
retary of state. It was decided that the 
Speaker should succeed the Vice-President 
because be is an elected official. However, he 
might be of a different political party than 
the President and Vice-President he suc- 
ceeds. Thus the desires of the people as indi- 
cated in the preceding election might be 
ignored. 


Powers of the Federal Courts 
Make the Judiciary Powerful 

If every member of the Congress voted for 
a bill and the President signed it, it still 
might be a law for only a short time. How 
could this come about? A person might bring 
a suit in a Federal court, charging that the 
law interferes with his rights under the Con- 
stitution. If the lower Federal courts decide 
against him, he might appeal to the Supreme 
Court, the highest court in the land. And the 
Supreme Court might decide that the law is 
illegal, or unconstitutional. The Supreme 
Court does not decide whether every law is 
constitutional or not. It judges the constitu- 
tionality of a law only (1) if a person, usu- 
ally on appeal from a lower court, brings a 

/o\ l !" V ° lvin S tlle law before the Court and 
if the case merits its attention. 

Judicial Review Is Proof of the Supreme 
ourt's Power. The power of the Supreme 
t^ourt to declare laws passed by the Con- 
gress— as well as state laws and acts of the 
resident and other executive agencies— un- 
constitutional is called judicial review. The 
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Constitution merely hints at but does not 
specifically give the Supreme Court the 
right to declare such acts unconstitutional. 
Beginning in 1803, the Supreme Court 
stressed this power on the grounds that it 
was implied in the Constitution. The Court 
argued that otherwise the statement that the 
Constitution is the supreme law of the land 
would be meaningless. For, without an inter- 
preting agency, both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the states might challenge the 
authority of the Constitution. 

In short, just as the Congress has exercised 
its implied powers and the President his, so 
the Supreme Court has exercised an implied 
power. The power of judicial review has 
made the national Government, as well as 
the Supreme Court, very powerful. The Su- 
preme Court has declared many acts of state 
legislatures and state courts unconstitutional. 
Generally speaking, it has upheld the Con- 
gress when the latter has made use of the 
elastic clause. In many ways, judicial review, 
like the federal system, is a distinctive Amer- 
ican contribution to the art of government. 

Cases in Which the Supreme Court Has 
Appellate or Original Jurisdiction. Most 
Federal cases are not tried in the Supreme 
Court. They are handled by the lowest Fed- 
eral courts, the Federal district courts. There 
is at least one of these in each state, and as 
many as three in the large states. Sometimes 
a loser in a Federal district court appeals 
his case to one of the ten Federal circuit 
courts of appeals. 1 If he loses again, and 
the Supreme Court will accept his appeal, 
the case will be tried finally in that court. 

Because such cases are brought to them on 
appeal, both the circuit courts of appeals 
and the Supreme Court are said to have 
appellate jurisdiction. Appellate jurisdiction 
covers cases involving the Constitution, the 
laws and treaties of the United States, con- 
troversies in which the United States is a 
party, and controversies between citizens of 
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There are also certain special Federal courts, such 
cs the Court of Claims. This court deals with 
claims against the United States Government. 



different states. A person accused of counter- 
feiting, of cheating the Government on his 
Federal income tat, or of treason would be 
tried in a lower Federal court and might 
appeal his case to a higher one. Sometimes 
cases are appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court from the highest state courts. 

The Constitution requires that certain 
cases be tried for the first time in the Su- 
preme Court. In such cases, the Supreme 
Court is said to have original jurisdiction. 
This applies to cases involving ambassadors 
and other foreign diplomats in this country 
and those in which a state is a party. 


How Our Federal Government 
Is Prevented from Using Its Power 
To Establish a Dictatorship 

Separation of Powers a Safeguard. Prac- 
tically every eighteenth-century Government 
was a monarchy. And practically every mon- 
arch held all the legislative, executive, and 
judicial power in his own hands. Our Found- 
ing Fathers wanted to prevent such a con- 
centration of power in the hands of any one 
individual or group from coming about here. 
In Britain then, as now, the prime minister 
and cabinet were not only executives but 
also, as members of Parliament, legislators. 
The Founding Fathers felt that had there 
been greater separation of powers between 
executives and legislators, Britain’s colonial 
policies would have been less tyrannical. 
They therefore were determined to establish 
in America three separate branches of gov- 
ernment, with each branch fairly independ- 
ent of the others They felt that they might 
thereby prevent the three branches from fall- 
ing under the control of any one group, 
which might, in turn, set up a dictatorship. 

But, as we know, the Founding Fathers 
also feared what some called “too much 
democracy.” They feared that masses of 
illiterate people, lacking experience in gov- 
ernment, might seize control of the Govern- 
ment and establish a tyranny over the mi- 
nority. Separating the three branches of 


government would make it difficult for such 
masses of people to gain control. Besides 
fearing dictatorship and “too much democ- 
racy,” the Founding Fathers also wanted to 
prevent undisciplined haste in passing laws. 
All this explains why the Constitution sepa- 
rates the powers of government by assigning 
to the Congress the power of making laws, to 
the President the power of enforcing them, 
and to the judiciary the power of trying 
cases under the Constitution. 

Checks and Balances a Safeguard. To fur- 
ther deter dictatorship and "too much de- 
mocracy,” the Constitution gave some of the 
powers of each branch to the others. In this 
way, each branch could check the power of 
the others to see to it that no one branch 
could become too powerful. Thus there 
would be many overlapping powers, which 
would bring about a balance of power 
among the branches. This is known as checks 
and balances. 


Some Checks on the Congress. The Presi- 
dent can check the Congress by vetoing a 
bill it has passed. As we know, the President 
has many other legislative powers that are, 
in a sense, checks upon the Congress. And 
the Supreme Court can check the Congress 
by declaring a law unconstitutional. 


Some Checks on the President. As for 
checks on the executive branch, the Presi- 
dent must obtain a majority vote of the 
Senate for approval of his appointments and 
a two- thirds vote of the Senate for approval 
of the treaties he negotiates. A two-thirds 
vote of both House and Senate can cancel a 
presidential veto. And the Supreme Court 
may declare an act of the President un- 
constitutional. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 

THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

THE JUDICIAL BRANCH 

Checks 
on the 
Legislative 
Branch 

Either house of the Congress 
may reject a bill initiated 
in the other house. 

The President may veto bills. 
He may call the Congress into 
special session. 

He may send messages to the 
Congress. 

He distributes patronage. 

The Supreme Court may 
declare laws unconstitu- 
tional. 

Checks 
on the 
Executive 
Branch 

| 

The Congress may pass bills 
over the President's veto by 
a two-thirds vote. 

The Senate can refuse to 
ratify the President's ap- 
pointments. 

j The Senate can refuse to 
ratify treaties the President 
negotiates. 

The House may impeach and 
the Senate try the President. 

The Congress may withhold 
funds sought by the execu- 
tive branch. 


The chief justice of the 
Supreme Court presides 
at the impeachment trial 
of a President. 

The Supreme Court may 
declare executive acts 
unconstitutional. 

Checks 
on the 
Judicial 
Branch 

The Senate can refuse to 
ratify the appointment of 
judges. 

The House may impeach and 
the Senate try judges. 

The Congress can increase the 
number of judges. 

The Congress can propose 
amendments that, if 

adopted, can cancel Su- 

He makes all appointments 
of Federal judges. 

He may grant pardons and 
reprieves to Federal offend- 
ers. 






have to accuse such an official of treason, 
bribery, or other high crime or misdemeanor . 1 
Second, two-thirds of the Senate would have 
to convict him, after a trial. The accusation, 
charge, or indictment by the House is called 
impeachment. It is important to remember 
that the mere act of impeachment does not 


1 Habitual drunkenness in public might be 
m tiered such a misdemeanor. 


con- 


mean the accused is guilty. Only if the ac- 
cused is convicted by the Senate, after he has 
been impeached by the House, can he be 
removed from office. 

Some Checks on the Judiciary. As for 
checks on the judiciary, we have already seen 
that the President can grant pardons or re- 
prieves in Federal offenses. Usually the Su- 
preme Court remains fairly stable for some 
time, since its judges can hold office for life 
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or during good behavior. However, when 
judges die or retire, the President, with the 
consent of a majority of the Senate, can 
replace them. The new appointees might then 
decide that a new law, similar to, or even 
identical with, one previously declared un- 
constitutional, is constitutional. 

The number of Supreme Court judges has 
for some time been nine. The Congress has 


the power to check their power by increas- 
ing their number Actually, this action would 
give the President more power to cheek that 
of the Court, since he would appoint the new 
judges 

Once the Supreme Court declares an act 
unconstitutional, there is little that can e 
done about it. True, an amendment to the 
Constitution might be passed. And the Su- 
preme Court is powerless to declare an 
amendment unconstitutional because an 
amendment becomes part of the onstt u 
tion. But, as we shall sec, the process of 
snaking amendments is a most difficult one. 

Why Some Suggest Additional Cheeks o 
the Judiciary. Since decisions of the Supreme 
Court arc by a majority vote, it sometimes 
happens that a matter is decided by a vote of 
five to four. This means that one Hsf-fP' 
pointed, not elected — is making a aa ec 
sion that might affect mlllioiB of 
Supreme Court has generally been a sttong 
defender of the rights of the people ^t .ts 
great power to overrule the Congas he 
President, and the state legislatures-elected 
by the people — has troubled many. 

Some o I the Suggested Addition of Ch«fa 
on the Judiciary. Some rfges 

system have suggested that Federal judges 
W«.ed, instead of cyyorrdci. 
proposed an amendment taking from the 
Supreme Coin, die power » ^ 

unconstitutional. This would ” 

power of the elected esecutive and legisla 
Z branches and decrease f ^ 

appointed judiciary . Some say that more than 
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it, or if the executr 
fails to enforce it 


, . is weakened if the i — w — 

; ^Tt respect a decision, or ignore 
do not resp c u ^ natloa or states 


five of the nine judges should have to agree 
before a law can be declared unconstitu- 
tional. 

Separation of Powers and Checks and Bal- 
ances Within the Congress Itself. For a law 
to be passed, the approval of both the House 
and the Senate is needed Yet each has spe- 
cial powers. As we have seen, the Senate 
has the sole power to approve appointments 
and treaties, while the House has the sole 
power to originate money bills. The House 
li 3 s the sole power to impeach, but the 
Senate has the sole power to try impeach- 
ment cases. Under certain circumstances 
(page 145), the House of Representatives 
chooses the President and the Senate chooses 
the Vice-President. Thus there is separation 
of powers within the Congress itself and, 
to a considerable extent, a system of checks 
and balances as well. 

The system of checks and balances is also 
illustrated by the fact that if the Senate 
approves a bill, the House must, too, and 
Nice versa, before the bill can go to the Pres- 
ident to be signed. Money bills also must be 
passed by both houses, even though they 
must originate in the House. 

All these examples of checks and balances 
stand out clearly. But the ingenious Found- 
ing Fathers thought up many others that are 
less obvious. They wanted to be sure that 
older officials would check younger officials, 
that experienced ones would check inexperi- 
enced ones, that those elected directly by 
the people would check those elected indi- 
rectly by special bodies, and that all the 
officials of the Government would not go 
out of office at the same time The product 
of their labors can be seen in the chart on 
page 138 

According to the Constitution, it would be 
possible for the House of Representatives 
every two years to he made up entirely of 
new members In practice, many representa- 
tives are re-elected for many terms. But it 
would be impossible to have a complete 
turnover in the Senate every six years. This 
is because only one-third of the members of 
the Senate are up for election every two 
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have to accuse such an official of treason, 
bribery, or other high crime or misdemeanor . 1 
Second, two-thirds of the Senate would have 
to convict him, after a trial. The accusation, 
charge, or indictment by the House is called 
impeachment. It is important to remember 
that the mere act of impeachment does not 


1 Habitual drunkenness in public might be 
Muert'u such a misdemeanor. 


con- 


mean the accused is guilty. Only if the ac- 
cused is convicted by the Senate, after he has 
been impeached by the House, can he be 
removed from office. 

Some Checks on the Judiciary. As for 
checks on the judiciary, we have already seen 
that the President can grant pardons or re- 
prieves in Federal offenses. Usually the Su- 
preme Court remains fairly stable for some 
time, since its judges can hold office for life 
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or during good behavior. However, when 
judges die or retire, the President, with the 
consent of a majority of the Senate, can 
replace them The new appointees might then 
decide that a new law, similar to or even 
identical with, one previously declared un- 
constitutional. is constitutional. 

The number of Supreme Court judges lias 
for some time been nine. Tbe Congress lias 
the power to check their power by increas- 
ing their number Actually, this action would 
Rise the President more power to check that 
of the Court since he would appoint the new 


judges 

Once the Supreme Court declares an act 
unconstitutional, tlicre is little ' hrit can “ 
done about it. True, an amendment to Urn 
Constitution might he passed. And the Su- 
preme Court is posserlcss to declare an 
amendment unconstitutional heeaiise an 
amendment becomes rart of the Constitu- 
tion. Hut, as sve Shalt sec. the process of 
making amendments is a most 
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the Judiciary. Since decisions of the Soprem 
Court arc by a ma|ority vote, it . somet mes 
happens that a matter is decided by a vote ot 
five to four. This means that one Hee-^P" 
pointed, not elected-is making a final deci- 
sion that might affect millions of pe°nle_ ™ 
Supreme Court has generally been a strong 
defender of the rights of the people. Yet its 
great posver to overrule the Congres s he 
President, and the state legislatures-elerted 
by the people— has troubled many. 

Some of the Suggested Addfl.omrl Cheefa 
on the Judiciary. Some critics » f 
system have suggested that Federal |udges 
bo elected, instead of appointed. Some ! toe 
proposed an amendment taking torn the 
Supreme Court the power to 
unconstitutional. This svonld “ 

power of the elected execute and lejla 
live branches and decrease *0 Posvim of the 
appointed judiciary. Some say that more than 
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fails to enforce it 


fi\e of the nine judges should have to agree 
More a law can be declared unconstitu- 
tional. . , , _ , 

Separotion of Powers and Checks and Bal- 
ances Within the Congress Itself. For a law 
to be passed, the approval of both the House 
and the Senate is needed. Yet each has spe- 
cial powers. As we have seen, the Senate 
has the sole potter to approve appointments 
and treaties, while the House has the sole 
potter to originate money bills. The House 
],as the sole power to impeach, but the 
Senate has the sole power to try impeach- 
ment cases. Under certain circumstances 
(page 145), the House of Representatives 
chooses the President and the Senate chooses 
the Vice-President. Tlius there is separation 
of powers within the Congress itself and, 
to a considerable extent, a system of checks 
and balances as well. 

The system of checks and balances is also 
illustrated by the fact that if the Senate 
approves a bill, the House must, too and 
vice \ersa, before the bill can go to the Pres- 
ident to be signed. Money bills also must be 
passed by both houses, even though they 
must originate in the House. 

All these examples of checks and balances 
stand out clearly. But the ingenious Found- 
ing Fathers thought up many others that are 
less obvious. They wanted to be sure that 
older officials would check younger officials, 
that experienced ones would check inexperi- 
enced ones, that those elected directly by 
the people would check those elected indi- 
rectly by special bodies, and that all the 
officials of the Government would not go 
out of office at the same time. The product 
of their labors can be seen in the chart on 
page 138 

According to the Constitution, it would be 
possible for the House of Representatives 
every two years to be made up entirely of 
new members In practice, many representa- 
tives are re-elected for many terms. But it 
would be impossible to have a complete 
turnover in the Senate every six years. This 
is because only one-third of the members of 
tbe Senate are up for election every two 




Age 

Require- 

Citizenship 



Office Held 

ment 

Requirement 

Term of Office 

Method of Selection 

Representative 

25 

At least 

2 years 

Elected directly by the qual- 



7 years 


ified voters of each Congres- 
sional district 

Senator 

30 

At least 

6 years 

Elected indirectly by the state 



9 years 


legislatures (changed to 
elected directly by qualified 
voters by Amendment XVII, in 

-- 





1913) 

President and 

35 

Natural-born 

4 years 

Elected indirectly (page 145) 

Vice-President 


, citizen 


by a special group called elec- 
tors, chosen by a method de- 





cided by state legislatures 1 

Federal judge 


None stated in 

During good 

Appointed by the President, 



Constitution 

behavior, usually 

with the consent of a majority 


5 


for life 

of the Senate 


1 Electors soon became rubber stamps, however. See page 146. 


years. Thus two-thirds of the senators must 
always be veterans of the preceding Con- 
gress . 1 In practice, there are usually more 
than two-thirds, for some of the one-third 
may be running for re-election and may win. 

Some Con's and Pro's on Checks and Bal- 
ances. It has been said that the checks and 
balances system is like a series of many 
brakes that sometimes unnecessarily hold up 
lawmaking. Critics point out that if the 
President is of one party and the majority 
of the Congress of another, sometimes little 
can be accomplished. They argue further 
that in periods of emergency, such as wars 
and depressions, when fast action is needed, 
checks and balances can lead to disaster. 

However, the checks and balances sys- 
tem docs tend to prevent tyranny by any one 
individual or group. Generally speaking, al- 
Uiough there is some truth to the arguments 


1 A new Congress is organized every two yean. 
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of its critics, they overstate their case. When 
the President and the majority of the Con- 
gress are of the same party, there is consider- 
able co-operation between the executive and 
legislative departments. This is especially 
true when the President has a winning per- 
sonality, is popular with the people, and has 
abundant patronage to distribute. Even 
when the President and the majority of the 
Congress are of different parties, conferences 
are frequently held between the President 
and Congressional leaders in both parties to 
promote co-operation. Often, during an 
emergency, the Congress will yield many 
powers to the President to enable him to 
act quickly. When the emergency is over, the 
Congress takes back such powers. 

How Two Bills of Rights, 

One Nomeless, One So-Named, 

Safeguard Human and Property Rights 

Suddenly there is a knock at your door. A 



policeman, a soldier, or a member of the 
secret police bustles you off to jail ^ ou aTC 
not told why Nor arc you pwn “ You 
may waste away there for years . . . At a 
gathering of friends you start to etpress a 
critical opinion on some policy of the ov* 
eminent. You hesitate and look around the 
room One of your supposed friends may lx* 
an informer. Your criticism, if reported, may 
lead to the loss of your life. You aro ex- 
pected to speak or write on Government po - 
ictes only when you agree 100 per cent with 
them You arc ordered into a certain 
job. or are totd by the Government exactly 
how to run your business, if you do not wan 
it taken from > oil ... 

The foregoing is an indication of what me 
is like in modem dictatorships. Socli dictator- 
ships rest on the belief that people enst 
solely to serve the Government. A demo- 
cratic government such as ours, on >c o 
hand, stresses the idea that it cost, to pro- 
mote the svetfare and happiness of “ 
the nations citizens. A basic American be- 
lief is that a government groivs stro g 

by denying freedoms and using 
promote conformity but by encouraging In- 
dividual liberty and constructive 

To safeguard freedoms, “ 

the time of the Constitutional 
demanded a written bill of rights . Some t arch 
states ratified the ^»fXf“gMs' ™„Id 

taining assurance tot a b , he 

be added it (page ' & document 
Founding Fathers felt that tn 

people. Right* Protects Ho- 

or public trust theU # bill of 

stated the Cons Constitution for- 

rights was added to it. me 


e frequently called c«,d ogh„ 


bids the Congress to pass a law stating that 
anv individual or group is guilty of a crime 
and fixing punishment therefor without a 
public trial before a court. Such a law is 
called a bill of attainder. State legislatures 
are also forbidden by the Constitution to 
pass bills of attainder. The Founding Fathers 
remembered fearfully that the British Parlia- 
ment used to pass bills of attainder to punish 
people for political reasons. They knew that 
one political group in control of the Con- 
gress might remain forever in control if the 
leaders of the opposition could be declared 
criminals bv bills of attainder. 

Many times in history, as under modern 
dictatorships, legislatures have passed laws 
making some act of an individual or group a 
crime that was not a crime at the lime the 
act was committed. Then they would pro- 
ceed to punish persons who had committed 
the act before it had been declared a crime. 
The Constitution forbids both the Congress 
and the state legislatures to pass such laws, 
called cx post facto laws. 

Suppose an official arrested you and threw 
you into jail. You would have the right, guar- 
anteed in the Constitution, to get a writ of 
habeas corpus (page -46) from a court. How 
would such a writ help you? In court, the 
judge would decide whether you were being 
held lawfully. If be decided, on the basis of 
the evidence, that you were, he would send 
you back to jail. If you or your friends put 
up bail, 1 he might set you free temporarily, 
until your trial. If he decided that you were 
not being held lawfully, he would order you 
freed. The only time that a person may be 
refused a writ of habeas corpus is during a 
rebellion or an invasion when the public 
safety requires such a refusal. 

The nameless bill of rights also guarantees 
an individual accused of a Federal crime 
the important right of trial by jury. The trial 


J Bail is money put up as security, vouching that 
an accused person, temporarily set free, wiU return 
to court for trial If the accused fads to return, 
the bad is forfeited If apprehended, he must still 
stand trial. 
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must take place in the state in which the 
crime was committed. To protect people 
against careless charges of treason, the Con- 
stitution carefully defines the Federal crime 
of treason. By this definition, a person is not 
a traitor unless he wages war against the 
United States or gives aid and comfort to its 
enemies. Additional protection is given 
against careless charges of treason in the re- 
quirement that 


no person shall be convicted of treason 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses to 
the same overt act, or on confession in 
open court. 


The Nameless Bill of Rights Protects Prop- 
erty Rights. The power to tax could be a 
powerful weapon in the hands of a govern- 
ment. Suppose a government played favor- 
ites with this tremendous power. It could 
destroy a person’s business. It could so dam- 
age an occupation that hundreds would lose 
their jobs. It could damage greatly an entire 
section of the country’s economy. That is 
why the Constitution requires that indirect 
taxes, such as luxury taxes on playing cards, 
liquors, and perfumes, be uniform through- 
out the United States. The South, the eco- 
nomic section that exported tobacco and cot- 
ton, was protected by the compromise clause 
(page 119), which states that “No tax or 
duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any state.” Of course, this clause protects 
all exporters. 

The Constitution also forbids the states to 
interfere with property rights. They may not, 
for example, tax imports or exports, or inter- 
fere with the fulfillment of a legal contract. 

The So-Named Bill of Rights Protects Hu- 
man Rights and Property Rights. The Decla- 
ration of Independence had stated that peo- 
ple had the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. The so-named Bill of 
Bights tried to guarantee these rights as well 
as the protection of property. This Bill of 
Bights, the first ten amendments to the Con- 
stitution. was adopted in 1791. It was wel- 
comed by many who felt that the nameless 
11,11 of n 8h*s in the Constitution, as it had 


been written in 1787, did not fully protect 
the rights of the people from interference by 
the Congress. 

Some Basic Freedoms Guaranteed. The 
Congress is forbidden to set up a Govern- 
ment-supported church or to interfere with 
freedom of worship. This freedom is the first 
human right mentioned in Amendment I. 
Amendment I also provides for freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, 1 the right to 
assemble peaceably, and the right to petition 
the Government if an individual or group 
feels that rights have been interfered with. 
If the Congress had the right to interfere 
with these rights, the Constitution might be 
meaningless and our democracy a despotism. 

Some Safeguards Against Unreasonable 
Search Guaranteed. Imagine what would 
happen to human rights and to property 
rights if any officer were allowed to search 
at will any home, for any one or any thing, 
at any timel Amendment IV forbids, except 
in certain cases, any Federal officer to con- 
duct such a search. According to this amend- 
ment, no Federal officer has the right to 
search your home unless he has a specific 
paper (a warrant) to search for specific per- 
sons or things. Such a warrant is issued to 
him by a judge only if the officer has specific 
evidence that a Federal law has been vio- 
lated. Private individuals and sometimes 
even Government officials have sometimes 
made use of devices enabling them to listen 
in secretly on private telephone conversa- 
tions. Some persons have argued that such 
wiretapping is a violation of the principle in 
Amendment IV, which, put more familiarly, 
is that a man’s house is his castle.” Some 
have suggested that wiretapping be used 
only in such cases as suspected treason or 
spying, or against nation-wide crime syndi- 
cates. 

Rights Guaranteed to Accused Persons. 
No dictatorship would permit the rights 
guaranteed in the Fifth Amendment. One 


1 Movies, radio, and television arc also protected 
by the freedom of speech and press clause. 
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clause states that in serious crimes , 1 a 
special group of persons (a grand jury ) must 
decide whether the evidence justifies holding 
an accused person for trial. This clause pro- 
tects individuals from the ordeal of public 
trial and having their reputations blackened 
when the evidence against them is weak or 
false. Of course, if the grand jury decides 
that there is sufficient evidence, a public trial 
by jury must be held. 

Another Fifth Amendment clause states 
that if a person is once acquitted of an 
offense by the court, he may not be tried 
again for the same offense. In short, double 
jeopardy is illegal. If double jeopardy were 
legal, powerful Government officials might 
try their opponents over and over again on 
the same charge This could mean that an 
accused person might spend much of his 
life defending himself in the courts and using 
up his money in his defense. He would then 
be more persecuted than prosecuted. 

In many parts of the world at the time the 
Bill of Rights was written, and for many 
years later, people were frequently thrown 
into jail without a trial or after a secret trial. 
In jail, they were frequently tortured In 
sharp contrast, the Bill of Rights guarantees 
an accused person many legal ‘^guards 
besides those already mentioned. It entitles 
him to a speedy public trial by jury. He has 
the right to know why he has been brought 
to trial, to face the witnesses against him, 
and to obtain witnesses and a lasher for his 
defense. Cruel and unusual punishments are 
forbidden. Bail must not be too high since, if 
it were, only rich accused persons could ob- 

'“still another Fifth Amendment clause 

state, that no person can be compelled, m 

any criminal ease, to be » svi, ness against 

himself. Some persons have "“d this 
called self-incrimination eta* before in- 
vestigating committees of the Congress. For 
™5e, When asked whether they were 


l Generally speakmg, i 
if it is punishable by 




sidered serious 
year m prison 


Communists, they have refused to answer on 
the grounds that their answer might incrimi- 
nate them. 

The Fifth Amendment Protects Property 
Rights, Too. The Fifth Amendment also pro- 
vides that no person may be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law. Generally speaking, “due process of 
law" means a fair trial. Property rights are 
also protected by the clause that states that 
private property may not he taken for pub- 
lic use without just compensation The Gov- 
ernment’s right to take private property for 
public use, granting compensation to the 
owner, is known as the right of eminent 
domain. 

The list of Human Rights Grows Steadily 
longer. The expression "without due process 
of law" also appears in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, adopted in 1S68 (page 413). 
However, this time it is the states, not the 
Congress, that are forbidden to “deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without 
duo process of law.” State bills of rights guar- 
antee many human and property rights to 
the people, too (page 97). These, plus the 
Fourteenth Amendment, give the people a 
double guarantee. The Supreme Court has 
interpreted the word "liberty” in Amend- 
ment XIV to mean that every one of the 
rights stated in the first nine amendments 
in the Federal Bill of Rights belongs to all 
the people. By this interpretation, the Fed- 
eral Bill of Rights, originally intended as 
prohibitions on the Congress, now also repre- 
sents prohibitions on the states. 

The Thirteenth Amendment, adopted in 
1S65, had freed the slaves. Therefore, the 
"due process” clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, guaranteeing “life, liberty, and 
property,” applied also to freed slaves. By 
the Fourteenth Amendment, the freed slaves 
were granted citizenship, with all its privi- 
leges and immunities. If a citizen met cer- 
tain requirements, fixed by the state in which 
he lived, he was entitled to vote. Amend- 
ment XV, adopted in 1870, forbade either 
the United States or any state to deny a 
cibzen the right to vote because of His race 
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or because he had been a slave. Similarly, 
Amendment XIX (adopted 1920) guarantees 
that a person will not be denied the right to 
vote on account of sex. 

No document can hope to list all the rights 
that men are entitled to in a democracy. Re- 
alizing this, the authors of the Bill of Rights 
included Amendment IX. This stated, in 
effect, that even though many other rights 
were not listed in the Constitution, such 
rights might not be taken from the people. 

In the eyes of many Americans, among the 
rights not listed in the Constitution are the 
right to a free public education, the right of 
a worker to unemployment insurance and 
an old-age pension, and the right of a handi- 
capped or dependent person to Government 
aid. However, many other Americans fear 
that too much stress has been placed on 
guaranteeing more and more human rights 
and not enough on encouraging individual 
responsibilities. 

Some Limitations on Human Rights and 
Property Rights. Suppose that a person, with 
no evidence, called you a thief in public and 
could not be punished for thus harming your 
reputation. Suppose that a newspaper recom- 
mended the overthrow of the Government 
by violence and nothing could be done 
legally to stop it from doing so. Suppose that 
any group at will could hold a meeting at the 
busiest time of day on the busiest corner in 
the city'. Obviously, if each individual were 
permitted complete freedom, some might use 
that freedom to interfere with the rights of 
other individuals, and the public welfare 
would suffer. That is why our democracy 
places some limitations on the rights of im 
dividuals. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor,” states one of the Ten Com- 
mandments in the Bible. The Bill of Rights 
has been similarly interpreted. Tims, if a per- 
son makes false statements orally that harm 
another's reputation, he risks being sued for 
slander. If he makes such statements in writ- 
ing, he risks being sued for libel. 

In fear of disorder or traffic congestion, 
or tor some other reason, some local author- 


ities have sometimes refused permits to hold 
meetings. Obscene books or periodicals, 
when sent through the mail, are sometimes 
destroyed by postal authorities. 1 A person is 
guaranteed the “right to life.” Yet for the 
protection of the nation he may be drafted 
to fight in a war in which he may die. He 
may also be put to death if found guilty of a 
crime such as treason or murder. 

Suppose the Federal Government wanted 
to build a post office or an atomic energy 
plant in a particular area. It might then 
legally exercise its right of eminent domain. 
A person must not use his property in such 
a way as to interfere with the health or 
morals of others. Thus, in the interest of 
the nation, limitations may be placed upon 
property rights, too. 

Sometimes Government officials or Gov- 
ernment agencies have been criticized for 
going too far in limiting freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly. Critics point to these 
alleged excesses as proof that freedoms on 
paper mean little unless they are enforced 
by officials, upheld by the courts, and safe- 
guarded jealously by the people themselves. 
The great threat to such freedoms is that 
some people want them for themselves but 
not for those who happen to disagree with 
them. 


More Than a Knowledge of the 
Written Constitution Is Needed 
To Understand Our Government 

How a Bill Becomes a Law, AccordinU to 
the Constitution. According to the Constitu- 
tion, a bill may become a law in any one of 
the following three ways. (1) It is passed 
by both the House of Representatives and 
tlie Senate and signed by the President. (2) 
It is passed by both houses and vetoed by 
the President. To be passed over the Presi- 
dent s veto, it must then receive the votes of 


1 Some have criticized this action as a form of 
censorship. 
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may introduce money bills.) It would be 
not only inefficient but impossible to debate 
alt of these bills in the Congress. That is why 
those proposed in each house are sorted out 
according to the topics with which they deal 
and assigned to particular committees made 
up of members of that house. 

Take the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the Senate, for example. Its members 
discuss the bill among themselves. They 
often invite interested private citizens or 
groups to hearings to present their argu- 
ments for or against the bill. The committee 
may then recommend that the Senate pass 
the bill as it is or with certain suggested 
changes. On the other hand, the bill may 
not be reported out to the Senate at all. In 
this case, the hill is said to have been “killed” 
in committee. 

All bills go through similar procedures in 
each house of the Congress. Suppose the bill 
the Senate passes is different in some ways 
from the bill the House passes. Then a con- 
ference committee, composed of members 
from each house, meets to iron out the differ- 
ences. The compromise bill is then usually 
passed by both houses. 
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The Political Party Tends to Promote 
Uniform Voting by Its Members. Political 
parties are not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion. Yet the majority party in the Congress 
usually determines what laws will be passed. 
The chairmen 1 and the majority of the 
members of all the committees are members 
of the majority party. Members of both the 
majority party and the minority party in the 
Congress choose a floor leader. It is his job 
to see to it that the members of his party in 
the Congress debate and vote in such a way 
as to carry out the program agreed upon by 
the party. The powerful Rules Committee of 
the House of Representatives even has the 
power to decide that one bill will be dis- 
cussed before others that may have been 
proposed earlier. 

Generally speaking, but with notable ex- 
ceptions, members of a political party in 
Congress tend to vote on bills in accordance 
with the party program. This may be for 
different reasons. They may agree with the 
party s stand. They may want to get party 
support at election time. They may want 
patronage to distribute among their loyal 
supporters back home. 

Filibustering Sometimes Affects Lawmak- 
ing. Filibustering is not mentioned in the 
Constitution. Yet it sometimes determines 
whether a bill is passed or not. To under- 
stand what filibustering is, let us picture a 
scene that sometimes occurs in the Senate. 
Before us, on tire Senate floor, stands a sena- 
tor who has been speaking continuously for 
hours. He has been talking not only on the 
bill under consideration by the Senate but on 
practically every other subject under the sun. 
He knows that if the bill, which the majority 
favors, comes to a vote, it will be passed, 
lie hopes that by his tactics, which com- 
pletely hold up the work of the Senate, he 
will force the Senate to yield, or perhaps to 
adjourn. This device, consisting of a delib- 
erate attempt to talk a bill to death, is called 


' ci’-iinncn are chosen on the basis 

then length of sen-ice in the Congress, rather th: 
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a filibuster. It sometimes succeeds. Indeed, 
sometimes the mere threat of a filibuster suc- 
ceeds in killing a bill. 

If two-thirds of the senators present and 
voting approve, debate may be limited to 
one hour for each senator. This is called the 
closure, or cloture, rule. It is rarely used, be- 
cause senators guard jealously their right to 
unlimited debate. 

Lobbying: Attempted Lawmaking by Un- 
official Lawmakers. Lobbying is not men- 
tioned in the Constitution. Yet lobbyists have 
so much influence in lawmaking that they 
are sometimes said to make up a “third 
house of Congress.” What are lobbyists? 
What is lobbying? 

Certain groups would like to have certain 
bills passed or killed in the Congress. Such 
groups are sometimes called pressure groups. 
They may be composed entirely of manufac- 
turers’ associations, entirely of labor unions, 
entirely of teachers, entirely of war veterans, 
or entirely of some other group. Such groups 
send representatives, frequently lawyers or 
ex-congressmen, to Washington to appear at 
committee hearings or to try to influence 
lawmakers in other ways. These representa- 
tives are called lobbyists. Their attempts to 
influence legislation through contacts with 
congressmen are called lobbying. 

Some lobbyists try to win over congress- 
men through the logic of their arguments. 
Many are experts who supply congressmen 
with valuable information on special fields of 
interest. Some lobbyists have entertained 
congressmen lavishly. Some have granted 
them liberal favors or promised them well- 
paying positions when they are no longer 
congressmen. Sometimes congressmen who 
refuse to co-operate with lobbyists have been 
threatened with defeat at the next election. 

The Congress, in 1946, passed a law to con- 
trol lobbying. It requires that all lobbyists 
register with the Government and give an 
accounting of tire money they spend and 
where it comes from. 

How the President Is Elected, According 
to the Constitution. The Constitution states 
that the President is to be chosen by spe- 
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daily designated individuals called electors. 
These electors, the Constitution says, are to 
be chosen as each state legislature may de- 
cide. The number of electors each state is 
entitled to is equal to the number of United 
States senators it has (always two), plus its 
number of representatives (always at least 
one). Pennsylvania, for example, has twenty- 
sex en representatives and two senators, en- 
titling it to twenty-nine electors 
Before Amendment XII was adopted in 
1804. each elector in each state voted lor 
two candidates. When the votes of all the 
electors of all the states were counted, the 
candidate receiving the highest number ot 
votes was to be President, provided that he 
had a majority of the votes cast The candi- 
date receiving the second highest number of 
electoral votes was to be Vice-President, pro- 
vided that he had a majority of the votes 

^But suppose no candidate received a ma- 
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other hand, would select electors on the 
basis of their wisdom and political experi- 
ence. It was expected that such electors 
would use their independent judgment and 
make wise choices in voting for President 
and Vice-President. It was because they did 
not want these officers to be elected by di- 
rect popular vote that the Founding Fathers 
set up the indirect system of electing them 
by electors. 

Why the Method of Electing the Presi- 
dent Win a Compromise Between the Large 
and Small States. Suppose that the Constitu- 
tional Convention had apportioned electors 
among the states according to their popula- 
tions. This would have left the small states 
with very little to say in the choice of the 
President. Instead, it was decided that each 
state, no matter how small, would have at 
least three electors. 

Hoxvcx'er, ex r en though this were done, 
states xxnth large populations, having more 
representatives, would have more electors. 
So another concession was made to the small 
states at the Constitutional Convention. This 
was the decision to allow each state, large or 
small, a single vote in the event the presiden- 
tial election xvas thrown into the House of 
Representatives Naturally, the small states 
hoped that many elections would be thrown 
into the House of Representatives. However, 
this has happened only twice, in 1800 and in 
1824. 

Amendment XII Corrects a Flaw in the 
Method of Electing the President and Vice- 
President. A flaw in the method of electing 
the President showed up almost immedi- 
ately In the election of 1800, the two candi- 
dates receiving the highest number of elec- 
toral votes were tied. Which was to be 
President? The House of Representatives 
had to decide. 

It was feared that such a tie might hap- 
pen often. This would mean that a state 
with a small population would have as much 
to say in choosing the President as a state 
with a large population. It would, there- 
fore, be possible for a group of small states 
to pool their single votes to select the candi- 
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date they preferred for President. To avoid 
such ties, Amendment XII was passed in 
1804. This amendment requires the electors 
to indicate on separate ballots their selec- 
tions for President and Vice-President. 

Factors Affecting the Election of the 
President Not Mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion. The method of choosing the President 
indirectly through electors is called the 
electoral college system. It would not seem 
to be very democratic. Actually, however, 
it almost never happens that the man elected 
President is not the choice of the people. 
It is true that the electors still elect the 
President. But for many years now, they 
have not used their independent judgment 
in doing so. They have become mere pup- 
pets, who vote the way the people have in- 
dicated on Election Day that they want 
them to vote. How did this come about? 

As time passed, the state legislatures, in- 
stead of selecting the electors themselves, 
allowed the voters to do so. In time, more 
and more people won the right to vote. 


In time, as political parties developed, it 
became the custom — occasionally violated — 
for the electors to vote for their party’s 
nominees for President and Vice-President. 
In fact, they are pledged in advance to do 
so. Thus a voter can be virtually sure that 
when he casts his ballot for the electors of 
a particular party, he is really voting for 
that party’s nominees. 

It has also- become the custom' to turn 
over all the electoral votes of a state to the 
party that receives a majority of the popular 
votes in that state. Obviously, it would thus 
be impossible for a voter to split his ticket 
and select a Republican for President and 
a Democrat for Vice-President, for example, 
even if he wished to. 

Some Criticisms of the Electoral System. 
Can a candidate for the Presidency who re- 
ceives fewer popular votes than his op- 
ponent still win? Yes, if he receives a major- 
ity of the electoral vote. This happens when 
the winning candidate defeats his opponent 
by a small margin of popular votes in states 


A powerful political animal, the gerrymander prevents much of the populace 
from securing fan representation in the nation’s legislatures. Investigate to find 
out more about the gerrymander and how it got its name. 





having a large number of electoral votes. 
Meanwhile, the loser gains a large margin 
of popular votes in states having a small 
number of electoral votes. Here is an imagi- 
nary example deliberately exaggerated to 
make this situation easy to understand: 

Suppose that in Pennsylvania the Repub- 
lican candidate received two million popu- 
lar votes and the Democratic candidate 
received 1.999,999. The Republican candi- 
date would then get all of Pennsylvania’s 
twenty-nine electoral votes Suppose that in 
Arizona the Democratic candidate received 
300,001 popular votes and the Republican 
candidate none at all. The Democratic can- 
didate would receive all of Arizona’s five 
electoral votes. The score would then be: 
Republican candidate, twenty -nine electoral 
votes. Democratic candidate, five. However, 
the Democratic candidate would have 
300,000 more popular votes than the 
Republican. If this situation, exaggerated 
though it is, were true of other large and 
small states, far more people would have 
voted for the Democrat. But the Republi- 
can would have been elected, because he 
would have far more electoral votes. Is this 
democratic? critics ask. 

Here are some more questions raised by 
critics of our electoral system: Why should 
the President be elected indirectly by elec- 
tors, especially when the electors are mere 
puppets or rubber stamps anyway? Why 
should there not be a direct election of the 
President by the voters? Why should the 
presidential candidate whose electors win 
the larger number of popular votes, how- 
ever narrow the margin of victory, win all 
the electoral votes of a state? Why should 
they not be apportioned between the can- 
didates according to the popular vote? 

Some Arguments for Keeping the Electoral 
System. But the electoral system has strong 
supporters as well as critics. They ask: Why 
change an election system that has worked 
so well for so long 9 Only once (page 535) 
was a candidate who received a majority of 
the popular votes not elected. Furthermore, 
direct election of the President would re- 


quire an amendment to the Constitution. 
The small states would probably not ap- 
prove of such an amendment. Even the 
state with the smallest population has three 
electoral votes out of the total of 535. But 
if there were a direct election of the Presi- 
dent by voters, such a state would have a 
far smaller percentage of the total vote cast. 
About half the population of the United 
States lives in nine large states. With direct 
election, these states would practically mo- 
nopolize the choice of the President. 

Suppose the electoral s ote of each state 
were split among parties in proportion to 
the popular vote. Then many presidential 
elections might have to be settled by the 
House of Representatives. Why? Under the 
existing system, minority parties are discour- 
aged from entering the presidential race. 
They know that they have almost no chance 
of winning electoral votes in any state, since 
the winning party gets them all. But if elec- 
toral votes were split proportionately, minor- 
ity parties might win some electoral votes. 
Throughout the nation, the)' might draw off 
enough electoral votes so that neither one 
of the major parties would win the neces- 
sary majority of the electoral vote. Thus, 
any number of elections might have to be 
settled by the House of Representatives. 
The two major parties would be weakened. 
Minority parties might bargain with the 
major parties and gain influence out of pro- 
portion to their numbers. Their bargaining 
power would be based upon their agree- 
ing to give their electoral votes to which- 
ever one of the major parties offered the 
most favors. 

How the Constitution Is Formally 
Amended, According to the Constitution. 

According to the Constitution, there are four 
possible ways by which formal amendments 
to it may be made. Twenty-two of the 
twenty-three amendments to the Constitu- 
tion have been adopted in the following 
fashion. Each has been proposed by a two- 
thirds vote of the Congress and ratified by 
legislatures of three-quarters of the states. 
One amendment, the Twenty-first (page 
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755), was proposed in the same way but 
ratified by special conventions called for 
the purpose in three-quarters of the states. 
An amendment might be proposed by a spe- 
cial convention called upon the application 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the states. 
But this method of proposal has never been 
used. To amend the Constitution formally, 
either one of the two methods of propos- 
ing amendments can be combined with 
either one of the two methods of ratifying 
them. Neither the President’s signature nor 
those of any state governors are needed for 
amendments. 

How the Constitution Is Amended in 
Other Ways. So many congressmen’s votes 
are required to propose an amendment by 
the usual formal method, and those of so 
many states to ratify it, that it is difficult to 
get an amendment passed. A minority of 
states, it is obvious, can prevent the majority 
of states from obtaining an amendment they 
desire. Of the hundreds that have been in- 
troduced, only thirteen amendments have 
been ratified since the first ten were ratified 
at the same time in 1791. And of these 
thirteen, one, the Twenty-first, simply re- 
pealed another, the Eighteenth ( page 706 ) . 

Obviously, the cautious Founding Fathers 
did not want too hasty changes made in 
the Constitution. But nothing is more cer- 
tain in history than change. Customs, ideas, 
opinions, and conditions change. When the 
Constitution was born, American civilization 
was mainly agricultural and relatively 
simple and self-sufficient. So many changes 
have taken place since that American civili- 
zation today is highly industrialized and ex- 
tremely complex and interdependent. For- 
tunately, our Government does not have to 
depend entirely upon the formal methods 
of amending the Constitution to adapt itself 
to changing conditions. 

T/ic Constitution Has Been Amended 
Through the Development of Certain Cus- 
toms. Over a long period of time, customs 
have developed that, because they are gen- 
erally accepted, amount to amendments to 
the Constitution. These include the influ- 


ence of the committee system in passing 
laws, the great role of political parties in 
government, and the fact that the electors 
no longer use their independent judgment 
in voting for the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. Such customs, which we have already 
studied, have come to be considered part 
of what is called our unwritten Constitu- 
tion. Some also consider the Supreme Court s 
power of judicial review (page 134) part 
of the unwritten Constitution. This is be- 
cause the Supreme Court has frequently 
approved of many actions of the Congress 
and the President based on powers that 
seem to be implied but are not specifically 
stated in the Constitution. 

Another custom, also part of the unwrit- 
ten Constitution, concerns the relationship 
of the President to the Senate. A majority 
of the Senate, as we know, is required to 
ratify all the President’s appointments, in- 
cluding those to his Cabinet. 1 But ratifying 
Cabinet appointments has become a mere 
formality. Almost always, the Senate rati- 
fies these without much question. The Sen- 
ate usually feels that it should not interfere 
with the President’s right to choose as his 
important advisers men with whom he can 
work smoothly. 

In a sense, the President returns this cour- 
tesy. When he is about to make an appoint- 
ment in a particular state, he consults with 
the senators from that state. This is true, of 
course, when the senators are members of 
his own political party. Such a practice, 
called Senatorial courtesy, is also part of the 
unwritten Constitution. 

For a long time, the custom of a President 
to serve only two terms was part of the 
unwritten Constitution. But in 1940, this 
custom was upset when President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was elected for a third term. 
He was elected for a fourth term in 1944. 
However, in 1951, the former custom, which 


1 In fact, the Cabinet, made up of the Presidents 
principal advisers, is itself considered part of the 
unwritten Constitution. The Constitution does not 
specifically provide for its organization. 
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city-states, the Founding Fathers had 
learned that when liberty is stressed and 
unity lacking, liberty is in danger. From the 
ancient Roman Empire, they had learned 
that when unity is stressed and liberty 
curbed, unity is in danger. From the seven- 
teenth-century English philosopher John 
Locke, they had learned that a major goal 
of governments should be the protection of 
life, liberty, and property. From the eight- 
eenth-century French philosopher Montes- 
quieu, they had learned that separation of 
powers and checks and balances might pro- 
tect liberty. 

They had also learned much from the 
English documents that gave Englishmen 
more liberties than the people of any other 
great power of the time. These include, 
among others, the Magna Carta of 1215, 
the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, and the 
Bill of Rights of 1689. 1 

From the colonial governments, the 


1 Such documents, plus court decisions and im- 
portant parliamentary laws, make up the written 
part of Britain’s so-called unwritten constitution. 
Britain s constitution is said to be unwritten be- 
cause there is no one formal written document 
that an Englishman can point to and say: “This 
is our Constitution.” 


Founding Fathers borrowed and adapted 
such ideas or practices as these: the execu- 
tive should have the power of veto; money 
bills should originate in the lower house; 
the civilian authority should be supreme 
over the military. 

From certain state governments, estab- 
lished during or after the Revolution, the 
Founding Fathers borrowed and adapted 
such ideas or practices as these: the legisla- 
ture should have the power of impeachment; 
the lower house should have a shorter term 
than the upper house; the judicial depart- 
ment should be separate from the legislative. 

From a study of the attempts at union 
beginning with the New England Confeder- 
ation and ending with the Articles of Con- 
federation, they learned what weaknesses 
to avoid, as well as what strengths to re- 
tain. 

All this indicates how wise the Founding 
Fathers were in knowing what to borrow 
from the past, what to reject, and how to 
adapt what was borrowed to the needs of 
our country. The Constitution proved to the 
world that it is possible to build a strong 
union of many communities having many 
different ideas and customs, and yet pre- 
serve liberty. 
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Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


division of 
powers 
confederation 
federal system 
bicameral 

delegated 
powers 
elastic clause 


loose interpretation 
of the 

Constitution 
strict interpretation 
of the 

Constitution 
states’ rights 
general welfare 
clause 


Congressional 

immunity 

intrastate commerce 
reserved powers 
police powers 
concurrent powers 
extradition 
Cabinet 


merit system 
State of the Union 
Message 
patronage 
reprieve 
amnesty 

Presidential 
Succession Act 
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Speaker of the 
House 

President Pro 
Tempore 
of the Senate 
judicial review 
Federal district 
courts 

circuit courts 
of appeals 
appellate 
jurisdiction 


original 
jurisdiction 
separation of 
powers 
checks and 
balances 
impeachment 
bill of attainder 
ex post facto law 
bail 
treason 


warrant 
grand jury 
double jeopardy 
self-incrimination 
clause 

eminent domain 
due process of law 
slander 
libel 

pocket veto 


committee system 
filibuster 
cloture 
lobbying 
electoral college 
system 
unwritten 
constitution 
Senatorial courtesy 
Amendments I 
through XXIII 


Questions to Check 
Basic Information 


1. Name the three branches of the Federal 
Government and the main function of 
each. 

2. What is done to insure that the Con- 
stitution is recognized as the supreme 
law of the land? 

3. Show by specific reference to the dele- 
gated powers granted the Congress that 
the Founding Fathers profited from the 
weaknesses of the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. 

4. Explain the significance of the terms (a) 
delegated, (b) limited, and (c) enumer- 


ated powers. 

5. Prove that the Founding Fathers showed 
wisdom and foresight in including the 
elastic clause among the delegated pow- 
ers. 

6. Show by examples how the elastic clause 
has been used to stretch specific dele- 
gated powers. 

7. Why is the "implied powers clause a 
’ good name for the elastic clause? 

8. Why does it often happen that a party 
that has been in power switches from 
a loose to a strict interpretation of the 
Constitution when it is out of power? 

9. As the years roll on, more and more in- 
dividuals in both parties seem to sup- 
port' a loose interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. For what reasons? 

10. How does the "general welfare clause 


lend itself to a loose interpretation of 
the Constitution? 

11. Mention (a) one value and (b) one 
danger of Congressional immunity. 

12. (a) Mention some powers denied to the 
states by the Constitution and (b) tell 
why they were denied to the states. 

13. (a) List some important powers re- 
served to the states and (b) connect 
these powers with Amendment X. 

14. Distinguish between interstate and in- 
trastate commerce. 

15. Prove by examples that it is the police 
powers of the state and local govern- 
ments that touch our lives most directly. 

16. Give examples to show that despite the 
great powers granted the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the states are far from puppets. 

17. Sum up the (a) executive (b) legisla- 
tive, and (c) judicial powers of the 
President. 

18. What officers make up the executive 
branch other than the President and 
Vice-President? 

19. In what ways is the President able to 
exercise great power over American for- 
eign policy? 

20- Mention ways by which the President 
may exert pressure on congressmen to 
get his program adopted. 

21. In some ways the President may have 
more judicial power than a Federal 
judge. Explain. 

22. Outline the steps in the succession to 
the Presidency. 



23. Give the (a) origins and (b) signifi- 
cance of judicial review. 

24. Give examples of cases in which the 
Supreme Court has (a) appellate juris- 
diction and (b) original jurisdiction. 

25. Explain fully the purposes of the Found- 
ing Fathers in establishing (a) sepa- 
ration of powers and (b) checks and 
balances. 

26. Distinguish between (a) separation of 
powers and division of powers, (b) 
delegated powers and implied powers, 
and (c) reserved powers and concur- 
rent powers. 

27. List the checks of each branch of the 
Federal Government upon the other 
branches. 

28. Prove by examples that we do not have 
complete separation of powers, but, 
rather, overlapping of powers. 

29. What are the roles of the (a) House of 
Representatives and (b) Senate in im- 
peachment cases? 

30. Explain (a) why some suggest addi- 
tional checks on the Supreme Court and 
(b) what checks they suggest. 

31. In what ways do the House and Senate 
check on each other? 

32. Explain how the chart on page 138 also 
illustrates checks and balances. 

33. How did the Founding Fathers make 
sure that there would always be ex- 
perienced legislators in the Senate? 

34. Indicate (a) some criticisms of checks 
and balances and (b) some answers to 
such criticisms. 

3o. List ways in which the American sys- 
tem of government differs from a dicta- 
torship. 

3G. List the safeguards to human rights in 
the nameless bill of rights. Give a spe- 
cific reason why each was included. 

37. (a) For what reason and (b) in what 
way was treason defined in the Consti- 
tution? 

33. Show specifically that the nameless bill 
of rights forbids (a) the Federal Gov- 
ernment and (b) the states to inter- 
fere with property rights. 


39. To many, Amendment I is the heart 
of the so-named Bill of Rights. Refer 
to its specific provisions to explain why. 

40. In what way does Amendment IV stress 
the principle that “a man’s house is his 
castle”? 

41. Explain each of the points in Amend- 
ment V in your own words and show 
clearly how each is a protection to (a) 
an accused person or (b) a property 
owner. 

42. Show specifically how Amendments (a) 
XIII, (b) XIV, (c) XV, and (d) XIX 
extended human rights or privileges. 

43. Read Amendment IX in the Appendix 
and rephrase it in your own words. Show 
how it, too, extended human rights. 

44. Give (a) examples of, and (b) reasons 
for, certain limitations on (1) human 
rights and (2) property rights. 

45. How may a bill become a law (a) if 
the President vetoes it or (b) if the Presi- 
dent fails to sign it? 

46. How may a bill fail to become a law, 
even though both houses pass it and the 
President does not officially veto it? 

47. Mention four institutions or practices 
not mentioned in the Constitution that 
strongly affect lawmaking. 

48. Describe the role of the committee sys- 
tem in legislation. 

49. Connect (a) committee chairmen, (b) 
the majority party floor leader, (c) the 
Rules Committee, and (d) patronage 
with the role of the political party in 
lawmaking. 

50. Show how (a) filibustering, (b) the 
cloture rule, and (c) lobbying may af- 
fect the passage of a law. 

51. Show by examples how lobbying might 
serve (a) useful and (b) evil purposes. 
How does the Congress try to control it? 

52. Originally, the electors had practically 
everything to say in deciding who would 
be President. Today, they have prac- 
tically nothing to say. Show how the 

(a) extension of the right to vote and 

(b) the growth of political parties help 
to explain this change. 
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53. For what reasons did die Founding 
Fathers set up an indirect method of 
electing the President through electors, 
rather than a direct method of electing 
him by the people? 

54. With respect to the small states, (a) 
give reasons why they would have ob- 
jected to a direct election of the Presi- 
dent and (b) tell how they would 
benefit if an election for President was 
thrown into the House of Representa- 
tives. 

55. For what reasons was it felt necessary 
to pass Amendment XII? 

56 Explain how a man may be elected 
President even though he has fewer 
popular votes than his opponent. 

57 How do the defenders of the electoral 
system answer its critics 1 * 

58. Show why it is difficult to amend the 
Constitution by using any one of the 
four possible ways of formally doing so. 

59. Explain the many ways by which the 
Constitution may be informally amended. 

60. Explain, by giving examples, the ex- 
pression “unwritten Constitution.” 

61. For what reasons is ours called a “living 
Constitution"? 

62. Show that, in framing the Constitution, 
the Founding Fathers profited from (a) 
ancient history, (b) English history, (c) 
French history, (d) colonial history, and 
(e) the early history of the states. 


Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. The idea of a federal system is one of 
America’s greatest contributions to gov- 
ernment. Tell in detail why this is so. 

2. What dangers would result if state or 
local governments could pass laws con- 
trary to the Federal Constitution? 

3. What (a) advantage and (b) disad- 
vantages might result if the Congress 
were unicameral, or made up of one 
house? 

4. Suppose that the delegated powers were 


granted to the states and the reserved 
powers left to the nation. How do you 
think our government might be affected? 

5. Would you, if you could, add to the 
delegated powers? If so, which addi- 
tions? If not, why not? 

6. In what sense did the inclusion of the 
elastic clause indicate that the Found- 
ing Fathers had elastic minds? 

7. Under what circumstances might either 
(a) a loose interpretation or (b) a strict 
interpretation of the Constitution be 
dangerous? 

8. It has been said that states’ rights are 
the refuge of minorities. Explain. 

9. Why, under a federal system, is it in- 
evitable that there be concurrent pow- 
ers? 

10. Suppose that governors frequently ig- 
nored extradition. What dangers might 
result? 

11. In today’s world, would it be wise (a) 
to increase the powers of the President 
and decrease those of the Congress, or 
vice versa; (b) to make a general, rather 
than the President, commander in chief 
of the armed forces; (c) to create more 
appointive commissions to do more of 
the work of the Federal Government? 

12. The two houses of the Congress, by a 
two-thirds vote, should have the power 
to override decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Explain fully whether you agree 
or disagree. 

13. What was the reasoning behind giving 
the Supreme Court original, rather than 
appellate, jurisdiction in cases involving 
ambassadors and those in which a state 
is a party? 

14. For what reasons would it be dangerous 
if impeachment of Presidents were a 
common practice? 

15. To what extent do you agree with those 
who say that too much stress has been 
placed on human rights, and not enough 
on individual responsibility? 

16. Renumber (a) the delegated powers in 
Article I or (b) the first ten amend- 
ments in what you consider the order 



of their importance. Justify your first 
three choices. 

17. Do you believe that the limitations 
placed on (a) human rights and (b) 
property rights should be increased or 
decreased? Explain. 

18. Amendment XIV is essentially part of 
the Bill of Rights. To what extent do 
you agree? 

19. Some might say that the Bill of Rights 
is the most important part of the Con- 
stitution. Give your views. 

20. It might be argued that the committee 
system (a) promotes the democratic 
process or (b) hinders the democratic 
process. Give arguments for both (a) 
and (b). 

21. To what extent are (a) filibustering and 
(b) lobbying (1) democratic (2) un- 
democratic? 

22. Explain how it is theoretically possible 
for a man with fifty more popular votes 
than his opponent to win the presidency 
by a vote of 535 to 0 in the electoral 
college. 

23. Since the electoral college system has 
served us fairly well through the years, 
we should not try to tamper with it. 
Give arguments for or against this state- 
ment. 

24. The system whereby one party gets all 
the electoral votes of a state has 
hindered the growth of minority par- 
ties. Explain. 

25. A President can exercise great influence 
over Congress through “exercising all 
the arts of persuasion, propaganda, pa- 
tronage, and party discipline .” Show by 
examples how a President can exercise 
great power by exercising each of the 
methods suggested by the italicized 
words. 

26. Give arguments for or against the 
proposition that (a) a candidate who 
receives even a plurality of the elec- 
toral votes should be considered elected 
or (b) electors must vote their party’s 
choice and never exercise their inde- 
pendent judgment. 
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27. A newly elected President should take 
office immediately, instead of two and 
one-half months after his election. What 
arguments might be given (a) for or 
(b) against this proposition? 

28. Explain how the nonformal methods of 
amending the Constitution, even more 
than the formal methods, help to make 
it a “living Constitution.” 

29. Should the formal amendment process 
be amended to make it easier to make 
formal amendments to the Constitution? 
Give arguments pro or con. 

TT Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. For a bulletin board exhibit entitled 
“The Constitution in Action,” obtain 
newspaper clippings that illustrate con- 
cretely any actions of the President, 
the Congress, the Federal courts, or any 
other Federal agencies in their official 
capacity. 

2. In Column I, list political, economic, 
and social characteristics of life in the 
United States. In Column II, list politi- 
cal, economic, and social characteristics 
of life in a dictatorship. In Column HE 
as you study the Constitution, jot down 
points that help to explain the differ- 
ences between Column I and Column II. 

3. In Column I, list the weaknesses in the 
Articles of Confederation. In Column 
II, opposite each weakness, show how 
a provision of the Constitution helped 
to correct it. 

4. Debate: Resolved that (a) control of 
education should be a delegated power 
of the Congress, instead of a reserved 
power of the states, (b) the President 
should be elected by a direct popular 
vote, (c) the electoral votes of each state 
should be divided in proportion to the 
popular vote, (d) seniority should he 
ignored in choosing Congressional com- 
mittee chairmen, (e) all Federal judges, 
including Supreme Court judges, should 



be elected instead of appointed, or (f) 
amendments should be made merely by 
a two-thuds vote of the Congress. 

5. As a research project, investigate uses 
that have been made of (a) the fili- 
buster, (b) the due process clause in 
Amendments V and XIV, (c) logrolling, 
or (d) lobbying. 

6 In committee, make a mimeographed 
check list for distribution to the class 
on all the desirable qualities a Presi- 
dent should possess. As the term pro- 
gresses, rate each President studied ac- 
cording to this check list. 

7. Assume that you are ambitious to be- 
come President of the United States. 
Trace the steps you would have to take 
to (a) win the nomination and (b) 
win the election. Consult, for example, 
Theodore H. White’s The Making of the 
President 1960. 

8. Assume that you are President of the 
United States. Write a State of the Un- 
ion Message for delivery to the Congress. 
Look up the last State of the Union 
Message to get ideas. Consult the Read- 
er's Guide to Periodical Literature, for 
example. 

9. Make a list of questions you would ask 
the present President if you were granted 
ah interview with him. 

10. Investigate how the British system of 
government operates. Then write a 
paper answering all the arguments of 
an imaginary Englishman that Britain’s 


system of ministerial responsibility is 
more efficient and more democratic than 
America’s system of separation of pow- 
ers and checks and balances. 

11. In committee, study a copy of your 
state’s constitution. Then compare it with 
the Federal Constitution as to (a) bill 
of rights, (b) powers of (1) the execu- 
tive 1 2) the legislature (3) the judiciary, 
(c) method of amendment, and (d) 
any other point of comparison. 

12. Visit (a) either house of the Congress, 
(b) your state or local legislature, (c) 
a court session, or (d) the National 
Archives in Washington, D.C. Report 
to the class on your observations. 

13. Opposite each aim stated in the Pre- 
amble to the Constitution, write one 
way in which the Constitution attempts 
to achieve it. 

14. In Column I, list five rights guaranteed 
you in the Bill of Rights. In Column 
II, opposite each, write a duty or re- 
sponsibility that goes hand in hand with 
the right. 

15. Clip from a newspaper or magazine any 
item you think demonstrates protection 
or violation of an individual’s rights. 
Give reasons why you think so. 

16. “The defense of the civil liberties rests 
in part with the courts, in part with 
public opinion, and always in the alert- 
ness of each individual citizen.” Write 
an essay showing concretely why this 
statement is true. 
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In town after town, girls strewed carp 
of flowers for his coach to pass over. Chur 
bdls rang out. Cannons roared a welcor 
Bonfires reddened the sky. Dancers filled t 
streets. Songs were composed, banqu 
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held, and triumphal arches erected — all in 
his honor. 

Such was the reception given George 
Washington on his journey from Mount 
Vernon to New York to be inaugurated first 



President of the United States. And on In- 
auguration Day, April 30, 1789, churches 
were crowded with people praying for the 
success of the new Government and its 
President. On the open balcony of the new 
Federal Hall on Wall Street in New York 
City, Washington took his oath to "preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” In the New World and in 
the Old World, many looked upon the new 
nation being launched under its new Con- 
stitution as a fresh source of hope for man- 
kind. 

The Testing Time 
Is a Tough Time 
For Washington 

Ten years after his first inauguration, at 
the age of sixty-seven, Washington was dead. 
He had twice been unanimously elected 
President and could have been elected a 
third time. Yet even Washington could not 
please everybody. After serving a few years 
as President, he found that among the many 
who had greeted him with cheers, there 
were now many hurling jeers at him. "Amer- 
ican Caesar” and "Stepfather of His Coun- 
try,” his enemies called him Such name- 
calling, or worse, has been practiced against 
many political figures, on both sides of the 
political fence, ever since Washington’s time. 
Often people become so passionate over 
political issues that emotion prevails over 
reason, and name-calling over logical dis- 
cussion 

As Erst President, Washington naturally 
faced many serious problems. The way his 
Administration tried to solve them aroused 
bitter disagreements These disagreements 
help to explain both the name-calling at- 
tacks directed at him and his supporters and 
the name-calling counterattacks directed 
against his opponents What were some of 
these serious problems? The country was 
saddled with debts. Indians in the Northwest 
and Southwest threatened the frontier. Fron- 
tiersmen not getting adequate protection 
threatened to secede from the United States. 


Foreign nations were still treating us with 
contempt. Farmers in western Pennsylvania 
rebelled and challenged the authority of the 
Federal Government. Many in all states were 
still more loyal to their states than to the na- 
tion. Some predicted that the new Constitu- 
tion would go the way of the Articles of Con- 
federation. There was only a tiny army of 
about 700 men to protect a nation with a 
coastline 2,000 miles long. Manufacturers 
and farmers disagreed sharply as to what 
part the Government should play in pro- 
tecting and promoting business. 

Disagreements as to how to solve these 
many problems soon led, as we shall see, to 
the formation of two bitterly opposed politi- 
cal parties. Generally speaking, the Wash- 
ington Administration was able to pass with 
excellent grades the test of finding solu- 
tions to its many problems. It proved to 
many doubters here and abroad that the 
United States was here to stay. 

Many Precedents Are Set 
In the Administration 
Of the First President 

Washington seldom acted hastily. He 
thought not of the selfish interests of any 
special group but rather of the welfare of 
the whole country. Not only did he ask for 
advice but he listened to it, weighed it, came 
to conclusions concerning it, and then 
mapped out a plan for carrying out his con- 
clusions. Washington would not permit pres- 
sure brought by friends or attacks made by 
opponents to prevent him from doing what 
he thought was his duty. 

Some Precedents with Respect to the 
Cabinet. President Washington helped to 
breathe life into the Constitution by picking 
the right men for the right jobs. He picked 
Thomas Jefferson of Virginia to head the 
department of foreign affairs, called the 
State Department. He picked Alexander 
Hamilton of New York to head the Treas- 
ury Department and Henry Knox of Massa- 
chusetts to head the War Department. By 
appointing men from different sections of 
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The first President and his chief advisers 
From left to right: Knox, Jefferson, 
Randolph, Hamilton, and Washington. 
Imagine yourself as any one of Wash- 
ingtons advisers. What do you think 
your major problems would have been? 


the country, Washington hoped to get the 
sections to work together. 

These three executive departments 1 had 
been created by the Congress to help the 
President get the machinery of government 
going. The Constitution merely states that 
the President 

may require the opinion in writing, of the 
principal officer in each of the executive 
departments, . . . 

But Washington developed the custom of 
having Jefferson, Hamilton, and Knox (along 
w,lh Edmund Randolph, the first attorney 


1 Now there are ten. 


general) meet with him to discuss their re- 
spective responsibilities and the problems of 
the Government in general. This is how the 
Cabinet system of the United States origi- 
nated. Thus Washington founded a Cabinet 
that was merely hinted at in the Constitu- 
tion ( footnote, page 148 ) . All later Presidents 
have followed this precedent. 1 

It became the tradition for Cabinet mem- 
bers to be responsible to the President and 
not to the Congress. Cabinet members have 
always been barred from membership in the 
Congress. In fact, the first Congress made it 
clear that Cabinet members were not even 
welcome to speak before it. To permit such 
executives to appear before the legislature 
with their recommendations would, it was 
felt, violate the principle of separation of 
powers. This was quite different from the 
situation in Britain and many other democ- 
racies, where cabinet members were — and 
still are — required to be members of the 
parliament and responsible to it. 

Judicial Review Based Upon Precedent. 
The many judicial powers granted the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitution meant 
nothing as long as there were no Federal 
courts. The Congress breathed life into the 
Constitution by creating Federal courts in 
the Judiciary Act of 1789. This act created 
certain lower courts and a Supreme Court 
consisting of six judges, 2 one being the chief 
justice. If Federal courts had not been cre- 
ated, every state system of courts could have 
interpreted the Constitution any way it 
wished. The Judiciary Act stated that the 
Supreme Court, not the state courts, had the 
final say in interpreting the Federal Con- 
stitution and the Federal laws and treaties 
made under it. In time, the Supreme Court 
was to declare unconstitutional acts of state 
courts, state legislatures, and even of the 
national legislature. Thus the Judiciary Act 
planted the seeds for another precedent- 
that of judicial review (page 134). 


1 A precedent is an example so consistently followed 
by others that it becomes a tradition. 

* Now there are nine. 
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The Nation Develops Good Character 
Traits— Another Precedent. During Washing- 
ton’s administration, our nation developed 
some fine character traits, which it has re- 
tained through the years. It developed a 
reputation for honesty because it paid its 
debts. It demonstrated its self-respect by 
refusing to permit itself to he bullied by 
other nations. And it showed a sense of re- 
sponsibility for all its citizens when it pro- 
tected its frontier settlements against In- 
dians, against the British in the Northwest, 
and against the Spanish in the Southwest. 

Precedents with Respect to the President, 
Vice-President, and Speaker of the House. 
Aristocratically minded men thought that 
the President should be addressed as “Your 
Highness” or “Your Excellency." Instead, the 
precedent was established in Washingtons 
administration of calling the President simply 
“Mr. President." A precedent was established 
regarding the Vice-Presidency, too. Ever 
since Washington’s time, the Vice-President 
has had little power as presiding officer of 
the Senate. But the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, from the start, had great 
power. 

Three Precedents Are Smashed in the 
Twentieth Century. The twentieth century 
has witnessed the smashing of at least three 
precedents established under Washington. 
One was the tradition limiting Presidents to 
two terms (now reinstated by Amendment 
XXII). Another was the tradition that there 
should be no compulsory military service in 
peacetime. A third was the tradition that 
the United States should, as far as possible, 
avoid alliances with foreign countries and 
involvement in their political problems and 
their wars (page 173). 


Hamilton Sets Precedents 
In Building a Firm Financial 
Foundation for the Nation 

Hamilton's Goal of Building a Powerful 
Nation Explains His Financial Program. Per- 
sonally, Alexander Hamilton showed little 


interest in making money. He died a poor 
man. Yet be believed that to build a power- 
ful nation, the Government needed the sup- 
port of the powerful wealthy class. That is 
why he wanted the Government to do all in 
its power to enable the rich to make more 
money and to keep their wealth. He hoped 
that if the Government helped many more 
to become rich, it would win still more 
powerful backing for a powerful nation. A 
strong union, with a strong central govern- 
ment, was needed, he felt, to survive threats 
both from within and from without. 

Hamilton had little respect for the intelli- 
gence or ability of the masses of the people. 
He feared that giving them much influence 
in the government would prevent the build- 
ing of a powerful, well-united nation He 
once said: 

All communities divide themselves into the 
few and the many. The first are the rich 
and well-bom, the other the mass of the 
people. . . . The people . . . seldom 
judge or determine right. Cive therefore 
to the first class a distinct permanent share 
in the government. 

Jefferson's Democratic Philosophy Makes 
Him Fearful of Hamilton's Financial Plan. 

The strongest opponent of Hamilton and his 
views was Thomas Jefferson. Hamilton had 
been bom on a little island In the West 
Indies and had been so poor that he had had 
to go to work at the age of twelve. Yet his 
views, as we have just seen, were extremely 
aristocratic. Jefferson had been bom on a 
big plantation and was a member of Vir- 
ginia’s aristocracy. Yet his views were ex- 
tremely democratic. Of the people, Hamilton 
said: “Take mankind in general, they are 
vicious." Jefferson, on the other hand, had 
great faith in, and love for, the masses of 
the people, especially fanners (page 164). 
He disagreed with Hamilton that the Gov- 
ernment should be controlled by the “rich 
and well-bom’ minority. Neither did he bke 
Hamilton’s idea of trying to make the 
United States a nation of big cities, with big 
factories and big banks. Jefferson believed 



in a government by the majority, and this 
majority, he hoped, would always be fanners 
cultivating their small farms. 

Hamilton’s concentration on developing a 
strong central government also troubled Jef- 
ferson. He feared that unless the rights of 
the states were stressed, the rights of the 
people would be in danger. 

Essentially, the disagreements between 
Hamilton and Jefferson were disagreements 
that, in one form or another, have cropped 
up again and again in American history. 
Hamilton and Jefferson seem to have set an 
example — an American way — for disagree- 
ing, even violently, without resort to vio- 
lence. This way is quite different from the 
violent methods used by certain political 
leaders in many countries, even today, to get 
rid of the opposition and achieve complete 
control of the Government. 

Hamilton's Plan: I. Establish National 
Credit by Paying All Debts. On foot, on 
horseback, and by fast sailing vessels, in 
1790, frenzied messengers from Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New York hurried from state to 
state. They knocked on doors, especially in 
country districts. They would ask house- 
holders, in effect: Do you have any of those 
practically worthless paper certificates the 
Continental Congress issued during the Rev- 
olution? Would you like to get rid of them? 
I can’t pay you the sum stated on the certifi- 
cate, but I can pay you a fraction of it. 

Householders, if they had any such certifi- 
cates, accepted this offer with delight. 

Who were the messengers? What was their 
hurry? Why did the delight of householders 
soon turn to anger and even despair? A plank 
in Hamilton s financial platform throws light 
on the answers to these questions. 

Three tj'pes of debts faced the country 
when Washington became President. To 
France, Spain, and Holland, the national 
Government owed about $12 million for 
money borrowed during the Revolution. This 
was the foreign debt. To die people of the 
United States, the national Government 
owed about $42 million. This was the domes- 
tic debt. The people had lent the Govern- 


ment this money to pay soldiers and buy war 
supplies during the Revolution and to pay 
expenses under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. To the people of the states, the state 
governments owed about $20 million. These 
were the state debts. As secretary of the 
treasury, Hamilton drew up a plan in which 
he suggested that the national Government 
pay all these debts. 

According to Hamilton’s plan, people were 
to turn in to the national Government all 
their old paper certificates. Then they would 
receive from the Government new bonds 
guaranteeing the full value of the old paper 
certificates, including unpaid interest. This 
policy, called funding the debt, was popular 
with some but very unpopular with others. 

Why Most Favored Faying the Foreign 
Debt. Practically all Americans agreed that 
the foreign debt should be paid in full. They 
agreed with Hamilton that only thus could 
the United States establish a reputation for 
honesty and insure its credit on a solid 
foundation. 

Why Many Opposed Paying the Domestic 
Debt. The domestic debt was also paid. 
However, fierce opposition to its payment 
developed. Why? As we know, hard times 
had beset many after the American Revolu- 
tion. As a result, many Revolutionary War 
veterans, and poor people in general, had 
been compelled to sell their certificates at 
low prices. Many others had sold their cer- 
tificates at a fraction of their original value 
to those frenzied messengers of 1790. In the 
main, these messengers had been the agents 
of certain bankers and businessmen of North- 
ern cities. They were frenzied because they 
were in a hurry to buy up the certificates 
before others beat them to it. The initial 
delight of the sellers soon turned to anger. 
They learned that these banking and busi- 
ness groups had had inside information con- 
cerning the Government’s intention to re- 
deem the depreciated certificates at full 
value. Their anger mounted when it was 
further learned that many members of the 
House of Representatives had also made 
considerable profits from such speculation. 
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Jefferson and his supporters charged that 
Hamilton’s plan was nothing but a scheme 
to enrich the rich. They complained that the 
common people were being doubly cheated. 
They pointed out that people had first been 
cheated when they had received such a low 
price for their certificates. They would again 
be cheated, it was claimed, when they would 
have to pay taxes so that speculators who 
bought the certificates at a low price would 
he paid a high price for them by the Gov- 
ernment. 

How Hamilton Answered Those Opposed 
to Paying the Domestic Debt. Hamilton did 
not deny that he was trying to enrich the 
rich. But, as we know, he believed that this 
was a wise way of strengthening the Gov- 
ernment. He told those who had sold their 
certificates early that It was their own fault. 
They had failed, he felt, to show sufficient 
faith in the future of their Government He 
felt convinced that future Americans would 
benefit from their experience. He was right 
In our own time, millions of Ameri- 
cans have, with confidence, bought billions 
of dollars in United States bonds. 

Why Many Opposed National Assumption 
of Stale Debts. The payment of the state 
debts by the national Government was called 
assumption. Fierce opposition developed 
against this step, too. Some states, such as 
Virginia, had already paid their debts 
through taxation. Virginians complained: 
We burdened ourselves with taxes to pay 
off our own state debt. Why should we be 
burdened once more with taxes to pay off 
the debts of states not so conscientious? 
States with small debts objected to being 
taxed to pay the heavy debts of other states. 
Jefferson and other Southern critics of as- 
sumption charged that wealthy Northern 
speculators would profit from it, just as they 
were profiting from the payment of the 
domestic debt 

How Hamilton Answered the Opponents 
of Assumption. Hamilton did not deny the 
truth of these arguments. Again he pointed 
out that assumption was a way of getting the 
nch to support the Government. He further 


contended that if the national Government 
could assume and pay off the debts of the 
states, it would increase its own importance. 
Finally, he appealed to the desire for na- 
tional unity: since the Revolution had been 
fought in a common cause, the national 
Government should consider the state debts 
an obligation common to all. 

How Southern Congressmen Were Won 
Over to Assumption. Hamilton almost failed 
to get the Congress to agree to his plan for 
assumption. But he saved it by a deal with 
Jefferson. Jefferson agreed to get enough 
Southern congressmen to support assump- 
tion in return for Hamilton’s promise to get 
enough Northern congressmen to vote for 
establishing the national capital on the Poto- 
mac River 1 This procedure, by which one 
congressman or group of congressmen agree 
to vote for the hill of another congressman 
or group of congressmen in return for a 
similar favor, is known as logrolling. 

Hamilton's Plan: II. Create a Partnership 
of Government and Bankers in the Banking 
Business. Another of Hamilton’s financial 
proposals was a source of friction not only 
during Washington's administration but off 
and on for many years afterward. What was 
this proposal? Why did it cause friction? 

Why Many Opposed Chartering a Na- 
tional Bank. We told you so. This was what 
many persons who had opposed the Con- 
stitution were saying after Hamilton per- 
suaded the Congress to pass a law in 1791 
chartering a National Bank for twenty years. 
Such persons asserted that the establishment 
of the Bank proved their arguments that 
under the Constitution, (1) the wealthy 
would be favored, (2) the commercial and 
banking section of the North would be fa- 
vored over the agricultural South, and (3) 
the national Government would grow so 


1 The land for the capital, contributed by Maryland 
and Virginia, is called the D-rfricf of Columbia. 
Washington. D C.. is not part of any state It has 
been our capital since 1800 New York was our 
first capital, and our second, during the 1790’s, was 
Philadelphia 



strong as to completely dominate the states. 
They asserted further that Hamilton was so 
eager for a strong national Government in 
the hands of the wealthy that he would even 
violate the Constitution. To many, including 
Jefferson, who had not opposed the Constitu- 
tion, the establishment of the Bank was an 
unconstitutional act. 

Hamilton did not deny charges (1), (2), 
and (3) above. But he did deny that the 
Bank was unconstitutional. What was the 
basis for charges (1), (2), and (3) against 
the Bank? Why was there a difference of 
opinion as to whether the Bank was constitu- 
tional? Let us now see. 

Ownership and Operation of the First 
United States Bank. This First United States 
Bank was mainly a private bank, in spite of 
its name. Only one-fifth of its $10 million of 
stock was bought by the Government. 1 The 
Government, as well as individuals, de- 
posited money in the Bank. Using these de- 
posits, the Bank would lend money to busi- 
nessmen and charge them interest. 

The country’s business was constantly 
growing. There was not, however, enough 
gold and silver to take care of the increased 
volume. That is why the Bank was given 
power to issue paper money. Thus the Bank 
would be creating sound public credit, based 
upon a stable, uniform currency throughout 
the country. Within one hour after it was 
issued, the Bank s stock was bought up, 
mainly by the wealthy commercial and bank- 
ing interests of the North. Within a few 
years, the Bank s stockholders were making 
an average of eight and one-half per cent 
on their investment. 

Arguments on the Constitutionality of the 
Bank. By what right does the Congress 
establish a bank, when the word “bank” is 
not even mentioned in the Constitution? If 
the Congress can do this, what is to stop it 
from passing any law on any subject? From 
speakers platforms and in newspaper articles 


1 Of course, in those days, S10 
(treater sum than it is today. 
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throughout the country, Jefferson’s sup- 
porters aroused the people with questions 
such as these. Jefferson believed that the 
Congress had only those powers specifically 
delegated to it in the Constitution. In short, 
he believed in a strict interpretation of the 
Constitution (page 129). Throughout our 
history this view has been held by groups 
who emphasize their belief in states’ rights. 
They have argued that if the national Gov- 
ernment could stretch its specifically dele- 
gated powers, the rights of the states would 
be threatened. 

These arguments are ridiculous, said Ham- 
ilton’s supporters. They asked such questions 
as: Is it not true that the elastic clause (page 
129) gives the Congress the power to stretch 
its delegated powers? Does not the Congress 
have such delegated powers as the powers 
to collect taxes, borrow money, and regulate 
the currency? In line with the elastic clause, 
is it not necessary and proper to establish a 
bank in which to deposit the taxes collected, 
to handle the Government’s borrowing, and 
to issue currency? People who argue this 
way believe that the Congress has many im- 
plied powers (page 129). As we know, these 
implied powers are exercised through stretch- 
ing delegated powers by means of the “nec- 
essary-and-proper” clause. As we know, too, 
this belief, called a loose interpretation of 
the Constitution, is held by those who be- 
lieve in a strong central government. 

Washington was more convinced by Ham- 
ilton s arguments than by those of Jefferson. 
Perhaps he also believed that in money mat- 
ters, it was his duty to back his secretary of 
the treasury. He signed the Bank bill. There 
is no Bank of the United States today. How- 
ever, in a sense, the Government is still a 
partner with private bankers in the banking 
business (page 615) . Thus Hamilton estab- 
lished another financial precedent. 

Hamilton's Plan: III. Raise Revenue 
Through Excise Taxes. The opposition to the 
first two phases of Hamilton’s plan had been 
verbal. But the opposition to the third phase 
took the form of physical violence. 

The Suppression of the Whiskey Eebellion 
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The Whiskey Rebellion in Pennsylvania. “ The ichole western country began , in 
the language of that time, to bristle with anarchy-poles. From some floated red 
flags bearing the number of the rebellious counties. On others were the words 
' Liberty or Death,' or 'Liberty and Equality,’ or ‘No Excise. (Quoted from ]. B. 
McMaster, History of the People of the United States, Vol. 2; Applet on-Century- 
Crofts.) 


Proves That the National Government 
Means Business. One day in 1794, a group 
of ragged fanners were made to march 
through the streets of Philadelphia, each 
wearing a sign reading “Insurgent” (rebel). 
They had been arrested and were being ex- 
posed to public ridicule. Why? They bad 
refused to pay a special tax on whiskey they 
made in their own stilb. They had attacked 
tax collectors and even stripped, taned, and 
feathered some. What explains this refusal 
and these attacks? Many farmers in western 
Pennsylvania and in many other frontier 
communities made a living by distilling their 
grain into whiskey. To carry grain over the 
mountain trails and long distances to the 
Eastern markets was costly and difficult. By 
turning their grain into whiskey, the fanners 
reduced its bulk and increased its value in 
the East. In fact, whiskey was used as money 
in many frontier communities. “Moonshine 
currency,” it was called. 

The tax on whiskey, levied in 1791, was 
part of Hamilton's plan for raising revenue 
to pay the debt. It was one of several taxes 
levied on goods manufactured and sold 
within the country. Such a tax for internal 
revenue is called an excise tax. Today many 
excise taxes are levied. 

The whiskey tax infuriated frontier farmers. 


Night riders wearing masks smashed the 
stills of other farmers who dared to pay the 
tax. They considered the tax an unfair one 
that was taking their livelihood from them. 
These independent frontiersmen regarded 
the tax collectors as snoopers. 

In 1794, in western Pennsylvania, their 
bitterness turned to open resistance Their 
resistance has been called the Whiskey Re- 
bellion. Actually, it was such a small upris- 
ing that it could have been suppressed with a 
small number of soldiers. Instead, 15,000 
militiamen from three states, without waging 
any battles, quickly restored order. The 
arrested rebels who were taken to Philadel- 
phia were held for only a short time. Two 
were convicted of treason, but were quickly 
pardoned. 

To Jefferson, calling out such a large force 
to suppress the Whiskey Rebellion was "like 
using a meat-ax to kill a spider.” Why had 
it been done? George Washington had been 
persuaded to call out the state militiamen by 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Hamilton looked upon the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion as a kind of test case for the new Gov- 
ernment He wanted to prove that the new 
Government under the new Constitution, un- 
like the old government under the Articles 
of Confederation, could collect taxes. He 
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wanted to find out whether the states, by 
contributing state militiamen, would show 
their willingness to enforce the laws of the 
Federal Government. He wanted to prove 
that the Whiskey Rebellion would not be 
permitted to go as far as Shays’ Rebellion 
had in challenging authority. Among the 
strongest opponents of a strong national gov- 
ernment and even of the Constitution itself 
had been the frontier farmers. Hamilton 
wanted to show them, especially, and every- 
one else as well, that this new national Gov- 
ernment was going to be strong and lasting. 
As we know, he wanted to make sure that 
the new Government would get the full sup- 
port of the wealthy and conservative prop- 
erty owners. He felt that one way of doing so 
was to prove to them that this new Govern- 
ment would not tolerate a challenge to law 
and order. 


Hamilton's Plan: IV. Institute a Tariff to 
Promote Manufacturing. The Congress, in 
1789, had passed a very low tariff. Such a 
low tariff, whose purpose is mainly to raise 
money, is called a revenue tariff. A protective 
tariff, on the other hand, entails higher rates. 
Its purpose is to make imported goods cost 
more, so that people will buy goods manu- 
factured at home. Hamilton, who believed 
that the United States should be a land of 
many factories as well as farms, strongly 
urged a protective tariff. 

Why Hamilton Thought a Protective 
Tariff Would Benefit the Nation and Various 
Groups Within It. In essence, this is how 
lamilton argued in favor of a protective 
taritt. \\ eak industries just getting started 
must be protected. These infant industries 
Las suclr new industries are called] will 
grow into strong adult industries if pr0 - 
eete y a high tariff. If such industries are 
left unprotected, English manufacturers, 
. ll,e > r greater experience and more ex- 
perienced workers, will be able to undersell 
American manufacturers in the American 
market. With a protective tariff, the country 

, pr0 1 spcr bec '^e there will be a good 
ulance between agriculture and manufactur- 
ng- If the country- grows and manufactures 
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what it needs, it will not have to depend, in 
time of war, upon any foreign country. 

Such self-sufficiency, or economic inde- 
pendence, contended Hamilton, will encour- 
age closer relations between the farmers of 
the South and the manufacturers of the 
North. As manufacturers become more pros- 
perous, the Government will be able to col- 
lect taxes from them as well as from pros- 
perous farmers. True, the main purpose of a 
protective tariff is to aid manufacturers. But 
workers will benefit from it, too; for more 
factories will mean more jobs. Farmers also 
will benefit; for, with more prosperity, 
they will sell more of their products. And 
there will be more people to sell them to; 
for immigrants from Europe will be attracted 
by jobs in industry. 

Hamilton’s arguments persuaded the Con- 
gress to raise the tariff somewhat in 1792. 
However, it was still far more a revenue 
tariff than a protective tariff. 

Why Jefferson Disagreed with Hamilton 
on the Protective Tariff. American democ- 
racy will be preserved only so long as Amer- 
ica remains a land of small farmers. So 
argued Jefferson. Summarized, his reasoning 
ran as follows: Widespread manufacturing in 
big cities will lead to great wealth for the 
few. This, in turn, will lead to discrimination 
against the many and to corruption. If big 
cities develop, they will breed propertyless 
city mobs. These mobs will be easily influ- 
enced by dangerous demagogues, who, 
through false promises, will win their sup- 
port and thereby gain personal political 
power. And why should Americans, most of 
them farmers, have to pay high prices for 
home manufactures that might be inferior? 
This is what will happen if a high protective 
tariff keeps out European products. 

Many merchants and shippers also ob- 
jected to a high protective tariff. They pro- 
tested that it would interfere with the free 
flow of goods — their stock in trade. 

Some Call Hamilton Our Greatest Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. During Washingtons 
administration, the nation in general enjoy-ed 
a period of prosperity-. Hamilton’s work in 



establishing the nation's credit and in rais- 
ing desperately needed revenue helped to 
make it so. By stabilizing the currency', he 
curbed inflation. By encouraging the use of 
the elastic clause for establishing the Bank, 
he showed the way by which the national 
Government could be more effective. His 
financial program has been criticized as fa- 
voring wealthy groups. Yet when Jefferson 
became President, he made no radical 
changes in Hamilton’s financial program. 

Throughout American history, people ha\e 
disagreed as to the advantages of a protec- 
tive tariff. Right down to the present, the 
trend of the tariff almost invariably has been 
upward. In securing the passage of higher 
and higher tariffs, people have used Hamil- 
ton’s arguments over and over again. Thus, 
the protective tariff was another one of 
Hamilton’s financial precedents. 

Hamilton's vision of a great United States 
brought about by a strong national Govern- 
ment vigorously encouraging industrial ex- 
pansion greatly influenced many Americans 
who came after him The high standard of 
living in the United States owes much to his 
vision. So does the country’s great interna- 
tional influence 


The Nation Establishes 
A Precedent for Demanding 
The Respect of Foreign Nations 

Washington Refuses to Become Involved 
in France's War. One night in Philadelphia 
in 1793, an elaborate banquet was held. 
There the chopped-off head of a roast pig 
was labeled “Louis ATT” ancf passed from 
one guest to another. Each one thrust his 
knife into it as he cried out some statement 
in praise of freedom and the rights of man. 
Louis XVI had been King of France in 1789 
when the French Revolution broke out 
against him and the privileged classes. For 
centuries, ninety-five per cent of the French 
people had been burdened with numerous 
heavy taxes. But they had had no voice in 
the Government The ruler was absolute. And 


the privileged nobility, who lived in luxury, 
were virtually tax-exempt. 

Most of the American people had rejoiced 
at hearing the news of the French Revolu- 
tion, They rejoiced when severe restrictions 
were placed on the power of the king and 
when feudal dues to, tax exemption for, and 
titles of nobles were abolished. To many 
Americans, the French Revolution seemed 
like the American Revolution all over again. 
These Americans felt proud when they 
learned that the French revolutionaries were 
writing a Declaration of the Rights of Man 
very similar to the American Declaration of 
Independence. 

Kings, emperors, princes, and nobles did 
not share this enthusiasm. Their ancestors 
had dominated the peoples of Europe for 
centuries. They were terrified that the French 
Revolution might become contagious. To 
prevent revolutions in their own countries, 
they organized armies to invade France and 
smash the revolution. The French revolu- 
tionaries feared that many Frenchmen, in- 
cluding Louis XVI, were plotting inside 
France to help the invaders. The revolu- 
tionaries beheaded the king, the queen, thou- 
sands of nobles, and others suspected of op- 
posing the revolution 

Jefferson and most of his followers con- 
sidered this Reign of Terror just a minor in- 
cident in the French Revolution. To them, 
the revolution as a whole was a smashing 
blow at the long-standing tyranny of aristo- 
crats and a great step forward in the march 
of democracy. At this time, Britain had 
joined other monarchies in trying to crush 
the French Revolution. Jefferson was anti- 
Brrtish. He suspected Ant Britain Baa’ nui 
given up the hope of winning back its lost 
Thirteen Colonies Being anti-British made 
him all the more pro-French. 

However, Hamilton and other conserva- 
tives condemned both the Reign of Terror 
and the radical nature of the revolution. 
Such conservatives pointed out that Ameri- 
cans had been able to wage a revolution 
without a reign of terror. They asked such 
questions as: Might not the seizure of much 
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of the property of nobles and the church by 
French revolutionaries encourage seizure of 
property in the United States by radical 
mobs? Since French revolutionaries wor- 
shiped a Goddess of Reason instead of God, 
might not religion here be threatened, too? 

Hamilton strongly favored Britain. It is 
true that Hamilton had been a loyal sup- 
porter and even a leader in the American 
Revolution. His pro-British views after the 
Revolution were partly due to his admira- 
tion for the stability and aristocratic tone of 
the British Government. Furthermore, Brit- 
ain was by far our best customer. Friendship 
with Britain would help Hamilton to raise 
the money to carry out his financial pro- 
gram. 

Washington's Proclamation of Neutrality 
a Precedent for Steering Clear of Foreign 
Politics and Wars. What was Washington to 
do? He was convinced that if the nation 
could stay out of war for twenty years, other 
nations would think twice before they would 
dare to attack us. By that time, he believed, 
the United States would be blessed by a 
great population, prosperity, and power. 

The Arguments For and Against Giving 
Military Aid to France, But staying out of 
war was not easy. Many Americans de- 
manded that we go to the rescue of the 
French, who, they felt, were battling for 
freedom and the rights of man against Euro- 
pean monarchs. They demanded to know: 
Did not Frenchmen sacrifice their blood in 
the cause of American freedom? Did we not 
make a treaty of alliance with France in 
17/8 that is still in force? If these tyran- 
nical monarchs ultimately win out in their 
struggle with the French, may not America 
be next in line? 


But Washington, like Hamilton, realiz/ 
that all-out aid to France would mean cc 
tain war with our best customer, Britain. I 
elt that the United States, an infant natio 
with its tiny army and navy, small popul 
■on and big debt, would easily be defeat, 
w Britain and its European allies. He kne 
how easily the United States could be i 
vaded from Spanish-held Louisiana ai 


Florida and from British-held Canada. Fur- 
thermore, Hamilton advised him that the 
alliance with France was not legally binding. 
Hamilton reasoned that the alliance had 
been signed with King Louis XVI and not 
with the radicals of the French republic. 

Jefferson denied this opinion. He main- 
tained correctly that alliances are made be- 
tween nations and not between particular 
groups in control at the time. 

To Washington, however, the Treaty of 
1778 had been for defensive purposes only. 
But France, which had become a republic 
in 1792, was now fighting an offensive war. 
It had turned back the invaders and was in- 
vading other European countries to spread 
its revolutionary ideas. The French revolu- 
tionary leaders did not deny that they were 
inspiring a world revolution, a “war of all 
peoples against all kings.” It was quite evi- 
dent, too, that they were also fighting a war 
in both hemispheres and against the British 
Empire in particular. 

For these reasons, Washington decided 
that we should mind our own business. He 
issued a Proclamation of Neutrality in 1793. 
In it, he declared that the United States had 
no intention of taking sides in the war. He 
warned Americans not to take part in it by 
fighting with or supplying war goods to 
either side. Even the pro-French Jefferson, 
like the other members of Washingtons 
Cabinet, agreed that it was wise for the 
United States to remain neutral. So did the 
Congress, which passed an act in 1794 con- 
firming Washington’s action. 

Genet Ignores the Proclamation and Fills 
Washington with Dismay. One spring day in 
1793, Citizen” Edmond Genet, minister of 
the French republic to the United States, 
arrived in Charleston. This was just two 
weeks before Washington issued his procla- 
mation. The excitable Genet received an ex- 
citing welcome. On his trip north to the then 
capital, Philadelphia, horsemen joyously gal' 
loped ahead to announce his coming. Ban- 
quets were held in his honor. Many news- 
papers sang his praises and those of his 
country. For pro-French sentiment in the 
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United States was still strong. All this enthu- 
siasm misled Geneit. He concluded that any- 
thing he did to get backing for France 
would be backed by the American people. 

Everywhere he went. Genet made arrange- 
ments for using our ports or other territory 
as jumping-off places for waging war on 
English or Spanish shipping and colonies. 
He organized privateers and recruited Amer- 
ican volunteers to sail under the French flag 
for this purpose. He set up French courts 
in the United States to bring about the sale 
of British ships captured by French priva- 
teers. Using American frontiersmen, Genet 
expected to seize Louisiana from Spain. He 
planned, too, to launch attacks on Spanish- 
held Florida from South Carolina and Geor- 
gia. He furnished pro-French newspapers 
with propaganda to encourage revolutions 
in these areas, as well as in British-held 
Canada. 

Genet Told to Go. The worried Washing- 
ton was convinced that a continuation of 
such conduct would embroil the United 
States in war with both Spam and Great 
Britain However, he showed that he recog- 
nized the revolutionary republic of France 
by receiving its minister. Genet. Washington 
had been persuaded by Jefferson that recog- 
nition was proper. Jefferson had argued that 
a government “which is formed hy the will 
of the nation substantially declared” must 
be recognized. This is always true, Jefferson 
maintained, even if a particular government 
is in our eyes a cruel and evil one. 

Washington, through Secretary of State 
Jefferson, informed Genet that his actions 
were illegal according to international law. 
CenSt was warned that he must stop show- 
ing contempt for Washington's Proclamation 
of Neutrality. But the Frenchman went right 
on trying to enlist Americans and selling 
captured British ships in our ports. Such 
defiance antagonized even pro-French Jeffer- 
son. He ordered Gen£t to go. 

Why Genii Decided to Stay. By this time, 
the more moderate party of which Genet 
was a member had been replaced in France 
by a more violent party, which was executing 


many of its opponents. Had Genet gone 
home, he would probably have lost his head 
to the guillotine . 1 Instead, he lost his heart 
to a rich American girl, daughter of Gov- 
ernor George Clinton of New York. He 
married her and stayed here. 

Washington Risks Personal Popularity by 
Avoiding War with Britain. “He richly de- 
served to have his bps blistered to the bone!” 
This was one of many angry criticisms made 
of John Jay, a special representative of the 
United States in England in 1794. The rumor 
had spread that he had kissed the queens 
hand after negotiating with the British a 
treaty that proved very unpopular with 
Americans. 

When Americans heard the terms of this 
treaty, they went wild with anger. Effigies 
(stuffed figures) were made of Jay’s body 
and burned at mass meetings. One such 
effigy was represented as greedy for "British 
gold" and saying: “Pay me what I demand 
and I will sell you my country." When Ham- 
ilton tried to defend the treaty in an open 
meeting, he was struck with stones. As the 
blood poured from his face, he remarked: 
“If you use such striking arguments, I shall 
retire!” 

Why was it necessary for Jay to sign a 
treaty with Britain? What were the terms of 
Jays Treaty? Why did they make so many 
Americans so angry? A study of our troubles 
with Britain will answer these questions. 

Trouble with Britain Over the Old North- 
west. How fortunate for the United States 
that the great powers of Europe were at war 
from almost the beginning of Washington’s 
administration until 1815! These nations did 
not want to see the United States grow strong 
and expand. Expansion by the United States 
might mean a threat to British-held Canada 
and Spanish-held Louisiana and Florida. 

The British even prevented the United 
States from expanding into its own territory 
of the Old Northwest (page 114). In the 


* A machine for beheading by means of a heavy 
blade or ax sliding in vertical guides. 



Treaty of 1783 ending the American Revolu- 
tion, the British had agreed to get out of this 
area’s frontier posts, such as Detroit. But they 
stayed on, hoping to create an Indian buffer 
state between the United States and Canada. 
Britain s grip on the Old Northwest made it 
difficult for Americans to engage in the fur 
trade there, while the British trappers made 
fortunes. 


When Americans complained, the British 
maintained that they had good reasons for 
holding on to the posts. They argued, in 
effect: Your state governments have done 
everything in their power to prevent Amer- 
icans from paying debts owed British sub- 
jects since before the American Revolution. 
You have refused to return or pay for prop- 
erty stolen from the Loyalists during the 
American Revolution. 

These British arguments were somewhat 
exaggerated. Most states had opened their 
courts to suits by British subjects to obtain 
collection of debts. And more Loyalist prop- 
erty was returned than was originally anti- 
cipated. 

To check American expansion in the Old 
Northwest, some British agents even formed 
partnerships with Indian chiefs, Guns were 
given the Indians. They were stirred up to 
massacre American frontier families trying 
to clear the land and build homes across the 
Umo River. 

Trouble with Britain Over Our Rights as 
a Neutral. Often, when nations are at war 
they interfere with what neutral nations con- 
sider their rights. This interference is espe- 
cially true of nations with powerful navies 
They frequently use their navies to try to 
prevent a neutral from using its right to trade 
v‘th the enemy. France was at war with 
Britain and other European countries almost 
continuously from 1793 to 1815. This war 
P t0 . a b ‘S demand in Europe and in the 
rench and Spanish colonies in the West 

led 'tn f ° r nCUtral AmeriCa ’ S P ro ducts. It also 
l , cx 'P ar >sion in American trade 

and shipbuilding. 

provedtr 1 ’? 5101 -’ FranCC ’ S difficulties had 
1 ed to be America s opportunities. A main 


French difficulty was Britain’s powerful navy, 
which prevented France from supplying its 
colonies in the West Indies with food. Amer- 
ica’s opportunity came when the French took 
the step of opening their West Indies to 
American trade. Britain, which had barred 
American trade with the British West Indies, 
tried to do all it could to stop American trade 
with the French West Indies. The excuse 
given by the British was that since the 
French had not permitted Americans to trade 
with their colonies in peacetime, the open- 
ing of the colonial ports to Americans in 
wartime was illegal. This was the so-called 
Rule of 1756. Many of our ships trading with 
the French West Indies and at continental 
European ports were seized. 

The United States protested the seizures. 
We admitted that a warring nation (called 
a belligerent) had the right to stop neutral 
vessels and seize war materials (called con- 
traband) going to the enemy. But we accused 
the British of abusing this right by ransack- 
ing our neutral ships from top to bottom. 
Most of our cargoes, we pointed out, were 
food. And one of the rights of neutrals, the 
United States asserted, was the right to ship 
noncontraband materials, such as food, to 
belligerents on either side. In short, “neutral 
ships make neutral goods.” 

Freedom of the seas was another right the 
United States claimed neutrals were entitled 
to. But Britain declared the ports of France 
as well as other European ports blockaded. 
According to the United States, however, a 
blockade was not legal unless it was effec- 
tively enforced with enough ships at the 
ports of the enemy to prevent other ships 
from entering or leaving. Since relatively few 
British ships blockaded the European ports, 
we considered the British blockade a paper 
blockade. Paper blockades, the United States 
contended, need not be respected. Yet the 
few British ships in the blockade, whenever 
they could, seized American ships. Our Gov- 
ernments strong protest of tins violation of 
what it considered neutral rights was ignored. 
Not until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury did most nations recognize that neutrals 
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had such rights as the United States claimed. 
Even then, when wars came, these rights 
were often ignored. 

Trouble icith Britain Over Impressment of 
American Seamen. The British stopped our 
vessels on the high seas not only to search for 
contraband but to search for sailors. Deser- 
tions were comma n in the British Navy. De- 
serters would often join the American Navy 
or merchant marine Brutal treatment, bad 
food, cramped quarters, and poor pay ex- 
plain the desertions. Desperately in need of 
sailors, British sea captains would sometimes 
remove from American merchant ships not 
only British deserters but Britishers who had 
become naturalized American citizens. As 
justification, Britain argued “once a Britisher 
always a Britisher." 

Sometimes sailors who had been bom in 
America and who had served only on Ameri- 
can ships were also seized This practice, 
known as the impressment of American sea- 
men into the British Navy, provoked angry 
protests in America. Frequently, such sailors 
seized in error were returned. But bitter feel- 
ings lingered. Americans were furious, too, 
when they learned that sometimes British 
sailors, in searching an American vessel, 
would smash open trunks, cut up beds, and 
search the persons of passengers — male and 
female alike. 

Joy's Treoty, Though Unpopular, Preserves 
Pence. War with Britain was what some 
Americans demanded. But the conservatives, 
led by Hamilton, realized how dependent 
economically we were on Britain. Indeed, 
ninety per cent of our imports came from 
Britain. Moreover, the tax on imports fur- 
nished much of the money for paying off 
our foreign, domestic, and state debts. It was 
to settle the many differences with Britain 
peacefully that Washington, on Hamilton’s 
advice, had sent John Jay to England. The 
conservative Jay, like Hamilton, hated the 
radicalism of the French revolutionaries and 
admired the conservatism of the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Why fay's Treaty W'm Unpopular. The 
United States did make certain gains in Jay’s 



John Jay is burned in effigy. Washington, 
like these demonstrators, disliked Jay’s 
Treaty But he felt that our infant nation 
could not afford to get into a quarrel with 
a great power. He said • “If this country 
is preserved in tranquillity twenty years 
longer, it may bid defiance in a just cause 
to any power whatever; such in that time 
will be its popularity, wealth and re- 
sources.” 


Treaty, signed in 1794 The British promised 
to get out of the fur posts and forts in the 
United States’ Northwest Territory within a 
short time. In turn, the United States Gov- 
ernment promised to pay the private debts to 
British merchants incurred by Americans be- 
fore the Revolution. It was also agreed that 
many of the disputed questions between the 
two nations should be settled by commis- 
sions made up of both British and American 
representatives. Peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes in this fashion, after investigation and 
discussion, is called arbitration 

Among the questions the two nations 
agreed to arbitrate was the exact amount 
the United States Government should pay 
on the above-mentioned private debts owed 
British merchants. Damages owed Americans 



whose neutral ships had been seized by Brit- 
ish belligerents, and disputed boundaries, 
such as the one between Canada and what 
is now Maine, were also subject to arbitra- 
tion. 


Why, then, was Jay so bitterly attacked for 
negotiating the treaty, Hamilton for support- 
ing it, and Washington for signing it? There 
was every indication that Britain did not feel 
legally bound to respect the neutral rights 
the United States claimed. No promise was 
given that American ships carrying food to 
France or trading with the French West 
Indies would not be seized. No definition of 
blockade was given. Thus, paper blockades 
were still possible. Nothing was said in the 
treaty about the impressment of American 
seamen. Britain agreed to reopen the ports of 
the British West Indies to American ships. 
But there were so many strings attached to 

this promise that Washington turned it 
down. 


All in all, there is no question but tha 
Jay s Treaty was a poor bargain for thi 
United States. From the start, it had beei 
difficult for Jay to drive a better bargain 
Tins was because Hamilton had quieth 
assured the British ambassador that thi 
United States would not go to war no matte 
how tough the British made the treaty terms 
Many Britishers condemned the treaty, toe 
To the m , even the slight British concession 
^ere basely sacrificing British honor.” 

Vhy Jays Treaty Was Significant. Ye 
jay s Treaty maintained peace between th. 
United States and Great Britain at a tim. 
when such peace was especially important t. 

would^ 'i Vat "' ith the United State 

Id liave ham P ered Britain’s war effor 

against France. War with powerful Britan 

r r??'" weakened our infant na 

Wash 1 d ’ 15 r the main rea son wlr 
'Washington signed the treaty in die fao 

savage attacks for doing so. His signinj 
demonstrated once more his great mora 
courage, especially where die welfare of hi 
country was concerned. 

.1 A ??' n a , nd "8“™ “ the years rolled on 
Un,ta ' St “"» "" d Crea, Bri.ain 


settle their disputes peacefully. In so doing, 
they followed the precedent of arbitration 
established in Jay’s Treaty. By so doing, they 
were to demonstrate to the world one way of 
avoiding wars. 

However, a wound left untended will fre- 
quently fester and threaten the life of a 
patient. Similarly, the problems left ignored 
in Jay’s Treaty, such as impressment and the 
rights of neutrals, aggravated relations be- 
tween the United States and Britain. Not 
subject to arbitration, according to the treaty, 
these problems were to play a part in caus- 
ing the War of 1812. 

Pinckney's Treaty Makes Westerners 
Happy. James Wilkinson was a general in 
the United States Army. Yet, in 1787, he 
secretly swore allegiance to the King of Spain 
and accepted a pension from him. In return, 
this traitor promised to plot with other Amer- 
icans to tear away what is now Kentucky 
from the rest of the United States. This area 
was then to be set up as a separate country 
under the protection of Spain. Fortunately, 
the plot failed. 1 

Why the Mississippi and New Orleans 
Meant So Much to Westerners. What made 
many Westerners 2 so discontented that they 
were willing to listen to men like Wilkinson? 
Why was Spain so eager to get Western areas 
to secede from the United States? Many 
Westerners felt that Eastern bankers, mer- 
chants, and businessmen in general controlled 
the Government of the United States. Such 
M esterners charged that even if they starved, 
the Easterners would not lift a finger to help 
t lem. And farmers in western Pennsylvania, 
western North Carolina, and the area that is 
now Kentucky and Tennessee feared that 
t ey would starve unless they got free use of 
the Mississippi River. 


1 Unfortunately, however, Wilkinson was to engage 
m more plots against his country. In 1814, he was 
court-martialed for drunkenness and neglect of 

2 But he was acquitted. 

ln *hose days were people who lived in 
e Old Northwest, in the Kentucky and Tennessee 
regions, and in the Southwest east of the Missis- 
sippi. 
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Westerners also needed the use of the port 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, New Or- 
leans. There they wanted the right to deposit 
their bacon and hams, com and wheat, and 
tobacco and cotton, while waiting to transfer 
them to ocean-going or coastwise ships. This 
right, called the right of deposit , they wanted 
free of duties. They could not make a profit 
by transporting their products over the 
mountains and bad roads to the East. It was 
much cheaper to ship their goods down the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers on flatboats and 
barges. These Westerners felt that the 
United States Government ought to do more 
to insure them the free navigation of the 
Mississippi. They also demanded the United 
States get Spain to stop charging them duties 
at New Orleans. They accused Eastern mer- 
chants of being more interested in acquiring 
trading rights in the Spanish West Indies 
than in obtaining rights for Westerners on 
the Mississippi. Some began to feel that if 
they were independent and allied to Spain, 
their transportation difficulties would be 
solved. 

Why Spain Wanted to Limit Western Ex- 
pansion by the United States. Great Britain 
had tried to check our expansion into the 
Northwest. Similarly, Spain wanted to check 
our expansion southward and westward into 
such thinly populated Spanish-held areas as 
Florida, Louisiana, and Mexico. If Spain and 
such men as Wilkinson had had their way, 
the United States today would have had the 
Alleghenies, instead of the Pacific Ocean, as 
its western boundary. Spanish fur traders 
did not want American competition in the 
Southwest. Nor did the autocratic Spanish 
king want to see democratic American ideas 
coming across the Alleghenies. To discour- 
age American expansion southward and 
westward, the Spanish encouraged the Creek 
and Cherokee Indians to attack our settle- 
ments, and bribed traitors like Wilkinson. 

Why Spain Suddenly Adopted a Friendlier 
Attitude Toward the United States. Spanish 
plots to get Americans to secede from the 
United States bad not succeeded. Further- 
more the Spanish had heard of Jays Treaty 


and were alarmed. What was to stop the 
United States and Great Britain from form- 
ing a partnership to attack and seize Louisi- 
ana, Florida, and even Mexico? This helps 
to explain why Spain, in 1795, signed a treaty 
with the United States. This treaty was pop- 
ularly called Pinckney’s Treaty, after the 
United States negotiator, Thomas Pinckney. 

Western farmers were overjoyed by its 
terms. Americans were given the right to the 
free navigation of the entire Mississippi. 
Westerners were delighted at gaining the 
right of deposit at New Orleans for a period 
of tliree years, subject to renewal. Another 
cheering feature xvas the agreement by the 
United States and Spain to try to prevent 
Indian attacks from the territory of either 
against the territory of the other. Pinckney's 
Treaty also stated that the thirty-first parallel 
would be recognized as the southern bound- 
ary of the United States and the northern 
boundary of Spanish-held Florida. This 
pleased many Americans, for Spain had been 
claiming as part of Florida a considerable 
portion of what they considered Georgia. 

The Greenville Treaty Brings Temporary 
Peace with the Indians in the Northwest. 
“Beware of a surprise!’’ Washington had 
warned General Arthur St. Clair. But this 
aging general and his ill-equipped army, 
which included jailbirds, drunkards, and 
gamblers, were ambushed by hostile Indians 
on the Wabash River in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory- Most of them were massacred. Wash- 
ington was furious. Indian raids against fron- 
tier settlements increased. 

In 1794, three years after the St. Clair 
disaster, Washington appointed the efficient 
General "Mad Anthony" Wayne 1 to suppress 
the Indians there. He hoped thereby to en- 
courage settlement. Wayne’s well-drilled and 
well-disciplined army came upon the Indians 
near present-day Toledo, Ohio. On horse- 
back, his soldiers hurdled the storm-toppled 


* Wayne was so called because of bis reckless hero- 
ism during the American Resolution His dashing 
surprise night raid on Stony Fofnt on the Hudson 
Riser had been one of our most brilliant sictones 



trees that the Indians were using as bar- 
ricades. After a fierce battle — the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers — the Indians surrendered. 

This victory was a major reason why such 
tribal chiefs as Black Wolf and Blue Jacket 
signed, in 1795, the Treaty of Greenville with 
tire United States. In it, they gave up their 
claims to most of the present state of Ohio. 
By this time, they knew that the British had 
promised in Jay’s Treaty to withdraw from 
die Northwest Territory. So they realized 
that they would get no further help from the 
British. Not until 1811 were the Indians in 
the Northwest again to be a serious threat to 
American pioneers there. 

Jay's, Pinckney's, and Greenville Treaties 
Speed Westward Expansion. According to 
the Treaty of Paris of 1783, the land between 
the Alleghenies and the Mississippi belonged 
to the United States. But, as we have seen, 
the Indians and the British in the Northwest 
and the Indians and the Spanish in the 
Southwest challenged our ownership of this 
area. Attacks by savage Indian braves scared 
off all but the bravest of would-be American 
pioneers. Who wanted to risk losing his scalp 
or being burned at the stake? Some Indians 
even repaid kindness with savage cruelty. 
Yet many were only avenging cruelty with 
cruelty. A white missionary among the In- 
dians said of the treatment of the red men by 
the white men: 


Often I have listened to these descriptions 
°t their hard sufferings, until I felt 
ashamed of being a white man. 


Many an Indian village had been wiped c 
and people massacred. Many an Indian, 
toxicated by the liquor of unscrupulc 
white men, had been cheated of his fi, 
Many an Indian felt cheated, too, wh 
Americans broke the Greenville Treaty 
pushing farther westward than had be 
agreed upon. Many an Indian hated to • 
jam dies or American farmers clear away ) 
and on his hunting ground to build sett 
ments To him, settlements meant fewer w 
mmals to furnish food and furs. 


After 1795, it still took courage to settle in 
the West. But not as much as before 1795. 
By that year, the challenge to settlement in 
the Northwest had been met by the Green- 
ville Treaty with the Indians and by Jay’s 
Treaty with the British. The challenge of the 
Spanish in the Southwest had been met by 
Pinckney’s Treaty. Western farmers and 
frontiersmen now began to feel that their 
Government was interested in their welfare 
no less than in the welfare of Eastern mer- 
chants and bankers. Thousands of settlers 
headed west from Virginia through the Cum- 
berland Gap into Kentucky and Tennessee. 
By as early as 1796, Tennessee had a large 
enough population to be admitted as the six- 
teenth state of the Union. 1 The first of the 
five states to be formed out of the Old North- 
west Territory was Ohio, admitted as the 
seventeenth state in 1803. Settlers had en- 
tered Ohio mainly by way of the Mohawk 
Valley. 

Isolationism Becomes a Guiding Principle 
of American Foreign Policy for Over a Hun- 
dred Years. Why not take advantage of our 
good fortune in being so far away from 
Europe, with its age-old political feuds and 
its many wars, thought Washington. Under- 
standably, then, he was worried when he saw 
some Americans favoring the conservative 
British monarchy and others showing enthu- 
siasm for the radical French republic. This 
situation provided the background for one 
of the most famous and most influential 
speeches in American history — Washingtons 
Farewell Address. 

Washington’s Farewell Address Recom- 
mends Friendly Relations, But Not Perma- 
nent Alliances, with Other Nations. The 
Farewell Address was delivered a few 
months before Washington’s retirement in 
1796. In it, he warned the United States 
against developing any permanent hatred for 
certain nations or any passionate fondness 
for other nations. Either course would, he 
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1 Tlie fourteenth had been Vermont, in 1791, aI:1 ‘ 
the fifteenth, Kentucky, in 1792. 



contended, make the United States, in a 
sense, a slave nation. We should, he advised, 

steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world. 

Yet Washington never said that we should 
not co-operate with Europe and the rest of 
the world “Observe good faith and justice 
toward all nations. Cultivate peace and har- 
mony with all," counsels his Farewell Ad- 
dress. He urged extending our trade with 
other nations. His Farewell Address even 
recommended “temporary alliances for extra- 
ordinary emergencies.” And, in a letter to 
Lafayette, he once wrote: 

My first wish is to see the whole world in 
peace, and the inhabitants of it as one 
band of brothers striving who should con- 
tribute most to the happiness of mankind. 

Thus Washington was no narrow isolationist, 
even though he warned against permanent 
alliances 

For more than a hundred years, Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address and his Proclamation 
of Neutrality strongly influenced our foreign 
policy These documents established the 
precedent that has come to be called isola- 
tionism. In keeping with this precedent, the 
United States long avoided permanent politi- 
cal and military ties to foreign nations There 
were many reasons, as we shall see, why the 
Government for many years considered this 
a wise policy. 

Washington's Farewell Address 
Warns Against the Formation 
Of Political Parties 

To Washington, political parties were a 
curse- His Farewell Address made it clear 
that he considered political parties a great 
obstacle in the way of this nation’s golden 
opportunity to build a peaceful, prosperous, 
and united republic. In this address, he ac- 
cused political parties of promoting disunity 
by deliberately painting false pictures of the 
ideas and purposes of opposing parties. He 


said that politicians frequently caused dis- 
unity by stirring up one section of the coun- 
try against another. Such disunity, he warned, 
encourages riots and “opens the door to for- 
eign influence and corruption.” 

Instead of forming opposing parties, the 
people of all sections, according to the Fare- 
well Address, should unite for the welfare 
of the Union. This could be done, said Wash- 
ington, through obedience to the laws, 
through showing respect for the national 
Government, and through promoting religion 
and widespread education. 

Yet, at the very time Washington was so 
severely criticizing political parties, political 
parties were savagely attacking each other. 
In fact, American political parties were born 
during Washington’s administration. More- 
over, Washington soon found himself sup- 
porting the policies of one of these parties 
far more often than those of the other. 


How Did America's Two-Party 
System Get Started? 

Patriots versus Tories during the American 
Revolution, Federalists versus Anti-Federal- 
ists during the battle over ratification of the 
Constitution — these are examples of like- 
minded people banding together to promote 
their own interests or ideas and oppose those 
with which they disagreed. But it was Ham- 
ilton’s financial program that really gave 
birth to organized political parties in this 
country. 

Who Joined the Federalist Party. Those 
who personally benefited from Hamilton’s 
program tended to join the Federalist Party, 
of which Hamilton was the leader. Thus, in 
general, bankers, merchants, manufacturers, 
shipowners, speculators in Government secu- 
rities, speculators in Western lands, and 
other property holders became Federalists. 
In general, too, those who had supported 
the ratification of the Constitution also were 
Federalists. And many had joined the Fed- 
eralist Party mainly because they believed 
that Hamilton’s financial policies were best 




Jefferson, who fought the Alien and Se- 
dition Acts so fiercely, said: “When the 
press is free and every man able to read, 
all is safe. What are your sentiments re- 
garding this statement ? 


for the country. Included in this categor 
were many newspaper editors and churcl 
men. 

Who Joined the Republican Party. Tho: 
who felt cheated by Hamilton’s financial pr< 
gram tended to join the Republican Party 
This was the party organized by Jefferso: 
with much help from Madison, after Jeffe 
son had left Washington's Cabinet in 179 
Jefferson had resigned his post because 1 
felt that Washington, who himself ha 
marked Federalist sympathies, was payir 
too much attention to the advice of Harm 
ton. In general, small farmers, frontiersme 
small shopkeepers, city laborers, and, in fac 
the majority of the people were Republicar 
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Since the Federalists were pro-British, many 
anti-British groups became Republicans. 
These included Irish immigrants who re- 
sented British control of their homeland, 
French agents here to propagandize for 
American sympathy in their war with Brit- 
ain, and Southern planters heavily in debt to 
British merchants. 

How the Federalists and Republicans Dif- 
fered. A reader of these pages, by review- 
ing what he has already learned, could easily 
sum up the differences between the views 
of the Federalists and the Republicans. A 
rereading of the comparison of the Fed- 
eralist Hamilton and the Republican Jef- 
ferson would remind him that the Federalists 
favored a government by the few and the 
Republicans a government by the many. His 
summary would also point out that the Fed- 
eralists favored businessmen and a strong 
central government, while the Republicans 
favored farmers and states’ rights. In re- 
viewing the story of the National Bank, he 
would be reminded that the Federalists 
favored a loose, or broad, interpretation of 
the Constitution, while the Republicans fav- 
ored a strict interpretation. 1 In reviewing the 
bitter arguments over the payment of the 
national debt, the assumption of the state 
debts, the tariff, and the excise tax on 
whiskey, he would see once more that the 
Federalists favored the industrial and com- 
mercial Northeast and the Republicans the 
agricultural South and West. Finally, be 
would recall that the Federalists were pro- 
British and the Republicans pro-French. 


A Great Federalist President, 

John Adams, Succeeds Washington 

To Honest John” Adams, personal profit 
and popularity were far less important than 


The party in power, as we know, usually favors 
a loose interpretation so that it can stretch its 
powers. As we shall see, when the Republicans got 
into power in 1801, they switched from a strict 
interpretation to a much looser one. 




sticking to his principles. Back in 1768, the 
British had tried to biibe him with a position 
paying a high salary. But he had refused 
to desert the colonial cause. In 2770, be- 
cause of his sense of fair play, he had acted 
as the lawyer for the British captain in- 
volved in the Boston Massacre. He had done 
so even though he knew that he would lose 
popularity with his fellow colonists. 

In fact, for many reasons, Adams was 
widely unpopular. Despite his great learn- 
ing and deep devotion to duty, he was tact- 
less, stubborn, hot-tempered, and extremely 
vain. In the two terms that Washington had 
been President, Adams had been Vice-Presi- 
dent. He felt that the roles should have 
been reversed. He considered the Vice-Presi- 
dency beneath his talents. Still another 
reason for Adams’ unpopularity was the im- 
pression he gave that he was growing more 
and more aristocratically minded in a period 
when more and more Americans were grow- 
ing more democratically minded. Adams 
feared that rule by the masses of the people 
would be dangerous. He once said: 

There never was a democracy which did 

not commit suicide. 

Actually, Adams feared rule by the few rich 
as much as rule by the many poor. He 
wrote; 

There is no reason to believe the one much 

honester or wiser than the other. 

In spite of his fears, Adams was imbued with 
the American Dream ( page 59) . 

Federalist Hamilton Makes It Possible for 
a Republican to Become Vice-President in 
the Federalist Adams Administration. 
Largely through the efforts of Jefferson, the 
Republican Party remained well-organized. 
Jefferson kept in constant touch with polit- 
ical aides and political clubs throughout the 
country by writing encouraging letters and 
suggesting lively newspaper articles- Within 
the Federalist Party, however, there was a 
bitter feud between Hamilton and Adams. 



Charles Willson Peale’s portrait of John 
Adams. Adams once said: * Reason , Jus- 
tice, and Equity never had weight enough 
on the face of the earth to govern the 
councils of men. It u interest alone which 
does it." Hou> much truth do you think 
there is in this statement? Explain. 

Why? As we have just seen, although Adams 
was fearful of the masses, he was also fear- 
ful of political control in the hands of the 
wealthy few, favored by Hamilton. Although 
Adams disliked the French revolutionaries, 
he was not as enthusiastic about the British 
as was Hamilton. 

In 1796, Hamilton tried to prevent the 
election of Adams as President. Most Fed- 
eralist leaders favored Adams for President 
and Thomas Pinckney for Vice-President. 
Hamilton schemed to make Pinckney Presi- 
dent by getting more electors to vote for 
Pinckney than for Adams. His scheme back- 
fired. When they learned of Hamilton’s 
maneuver, some electors deliberately failed 
to vote for Pinckney. As a result, the Fed- 
eralist Adams was elected President and 



the Republican Jefferson Vice-President. 
The Federalist Pinckney, running third in 
electoral votes, lost out. This was because at 
this time, before the Constitution was 
amended, the candidate who received the 
highest number of electoral votes became 
President and the one with the next highest 
number Vice-President. Indeed, this was the 
only time in American history that the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President were of different 
parties. 

John Adams Shows Courage in Avoiding 
A Declared War with France 

Hail, Columbia! happy land! 

Hail, ye heroes! heaven-born band! 

Immortal patriots! rise once more; 

Defend your rights, defend your shore: . . . 

— From the song “Hail Columbia!” 
by Joseph Hopkinson 

Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute! 

— A popular slogan during Adams’ 
administration 

I will never send another minister to 
France without assurance that he will be 
received, respected, and honored as the 
representative of a great, free, powerful, 
and independent nation. 

— From a statement by President 
John Adams 

The song was composed, die slogan be- 
came a watchword, and the President’s state- 
ment was hailed — all in 1798, when many 
Americans were angrily calling for war with 
France. What prompted their demand? 

Reasons for Hostility Between the United 
States and France. The French were en- 
raged when they learned of the treatment 
of Genet and of the treat}' made by Jay. 
They felt that Washington’s Proclamation of 
Neutrality proved that die United States was 
ungrateful for die aid it had received from 
France in winning the American Revolution. 
To the French, the provisions of Jav’s Treaty 
'yerc proof that die United States favored 
dieir mortal enemy. Great Britain. The 


French showed their anger in many ways, 
thereby provoking the anger of Americans. 
The United States had sent as minister to 
France a Federalist sympathetic to Britain, 
Charles C. Pinckney, to replace a Republican 
sympathetic to France, James Monroe. The 
French Government warned Pinckney diat 
if he did not go home, he would be jailed. 

Like the British, the French began seizing 
American merchant ships on the high seas. 
Sometimes they jailed American merchant 
seamen. The Federalists demanded war. 
The Republicans argued that France’s ac- 
tion was what we deserved for signing Jays 
Treaty. (Since most shipowners were Fed- 
eralists, some Republicans were glad to see 
their ships seized!) In spite of the pressure 
brought by his party for war, President 
Adams was determined to have peace. He 
sent two representatives to Paris to join 
Pinckney in trying to get the French to stop 
seizing American ships. 

An Attempt to Bully the United States. 
From 1795 to 1799, the French republic was 
in the hands of a corrupt group of five men 
called the Directory. Talleyrand, the French 
secretary of foreign affairs, made a practice 
of using his position to demand bribes. In 
1797, he sent three henchmen, later identified 
in American diplomatic dispatches as X, Y, 
and Z, to see our representatives. 

These three delivered a message along the 
following lines: You representatives from 
little United States will have the great honor 
of an audience with Minister Talleyrand to 
discuss your complaints if you fulfill certain 
demands. If you do not, French ships will 
attack your coast. 

Messieurs X, Y, and Z demanded a direct 
bribe to Talleyrand and the Directory of 
$250,000. In addition, an indirect bribe was 
to be paid in the form of a large loan to 
France, so arranged that it would never be 
paid back. To this virtual hold-up, Pinckney 
angrily answered: “No, no, no, not a six- 
pence!” 

The United States Refuses to Be Bullied 
by France. Now even many Republicans, 
who heartily hated Adams, the Federalists, 
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and Great Britain, rallied behind their Presi- 
dent. They still favored the French republic 
over the European monarchies. But their 
patriotism was aroused by Talleyrand's in- 
sults. In theaters, as patriotic songs were 
played, audiences would stand on their seats, 
waie their hats and walking sticks, and 
cheer madly In preparation for war, the De- 
partment of the Navy was created, the 
Marine Corps revived, and the size of the 
Army increased The treaties of 1778 with 
France were canceled. Trade with France 
was halted Although war was not declared, 
an undeclared naval war was waged, be- 
ginning in 179S and ending in 1800. 

France Decides That Bullying the United 
States Does Not Pay. Suddenly, Talleyrand 
seemed to realize that this undeclared naval 
war between France and the United States 
Was playing into Britain’s hands. For one 
thing, it would further prolong the already 
long-drawn-out French war with Britain. 
Moreo\er, without food from the United 
States, the French West Indies might be 
starve d out. The shifty Talleyrand realized 
that the attempt to blackmail the United 
States in the ATZ Affair had been a mistake. 
He implied that Messieurs X, Y, and Z had 
not really spoken for him and that he had 
been shocked at their rucle behavior. He 
passed the word along that he would receive 
a representative of the United States “with 
the respect due to the representative of a 
free, independent, and powerful nation." 

Adams Resists Much Pressure in Making 
Peace with France. But Federalist leaders, 
such as Hamilton and certain members of 
Adams’ Cabinet, wanted to continue the 
lighting with France. Hamilton even pic- 
tured himself leading an American army in 
alliance with the British Navy against the 
American colonies of Spain, France's ally. 
He hoped to seize Florida and Louisiana, 
and help free the Spanish colonies of Latin 
America He expected a great increase in 
trade between the United States and Latin 
America to follow. 

It took great courage for Adams to resist 
the popular demand for war. He knew that 



The White House in 1793, when the 
building uas neuly finished and the 
grounds were not yet laid out The first 
resident in the White House, John Adams, 
wrote to his it if e, Abigail. "My Dearest 
Friend, ... I pray heaeen to bestow 
the best of blessings on this house, and on 
all that shall hereafter inhabit it. May 
none but honest and wise men ever rule 
under this roof! ..." 


sending envois to France at this time to 
discuss peace would endanger his chances 
of being elected for a second term. But, 
like Washington, the deeply patriotic Adams 
realized how much this infant nation needed 
peace, if it could preserve peace with honor. 
The peace envoys he sent were on the high 
seas when Napoleon Bonaparte seized con- 
trol of the French republic from the Direc- 
tory. Napoleon was ambitious to conquer 
all Europe. The undeclared naval war with 
the United Stales would only drain off 
needed men and ships from his major goal. 
Consequently, in 1800, Napoleon agreed 
that France would never insist that we live 
up to the terms of the 1778 treaty of alliance 
between France and the United States. The 
United States agreed not to demand pay- 
ment for damages caused by the illegal 
seizure of our ships. 1 Thus the undeclared 
naval war with France came to an end. With 
the conclusion of the undeclared war, many 


1 Howeser, Napoleon made it clear that American 
ships continuing to trade with Britain might be 


hotheads who had been shouting for war 
now came to the conclusion that Adams had 
been right in worhing for peace. 

The Federalists Win Neither 
In 1800 Nor Ever After, 

But Their Influence Lingers On 

The Alien and Sedition Acts, Aimed 
Against the Republicans, Boomerang 
Against the Federalists. How dangerous ex- 
cessive party strife can sometimes be soon 
became clear with the passage of certain 
intolerant acts under the Adams Administra- 
tion. 

Friction with France and the Vopularity 
of Republicans Arouse Federalist Fears. 
Some hysterical Federalists feared that 
French revolutionaries were going to take 
over our Government. Some of them even 
pictured themselves as the victims of French 
assassins. This was the time, during Adams’ 
administration, when the United States was 
on the verge of war with the French re- 
public. Many Frenchmen, as well as English- 
men and Irishmen sympathetic to the French 
Revolution, had arrived here during the 
1790’s. Some of them had started publishing 
newspapers that were actually pro-French, 
anti-Fedcralist propaganda sheets. 

Federalists knew that as immigration in- 
creased, so did the power of the Republican 
Party. Most of the immigrants were plain 
people who voted for the Republican Party 
because it seemed to them to have more 
concern for their interests. Federalists knew, 
too, that a wave of patriotism was sweeping 
the country. The insulting XYZ incident had 
stirred up many Americans against France. 
Federalists hammered away at the idea that 
both the recent immigrants and the Repub- 
lican Parly were pro-French. Thus they 
hoped to make many Americans look upon 
both groups as un-American. Hysterical with 
fear of France and ambitious to stay in 
power, they passed, in 1798, a series of in- 
tolerant acts, called the Alien and Sedition 
Acts. 


What Was Intolerant About the Alien and 
Sedition Acts. One of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts changed the waiting period for be- 
coming a naturalized American citizen from 
five to fourteen years. This Naturalization 
Act was a political trick. It meant that re- 
cent immigrants would have to wait nine 
years longer before they could vote the 
Republican ticket, as most of them did. It 
also signified the hostility of people whose 
ancestors had come earlier toward people 
who came later. This hostility toward re- 
cent immigrants, which has cropped up 
again and again in American history, was 
also evident in the Alien Act. Under this law, 
the President was given the power to deport 
(order out of the country) any foreigner 
he considered a threat to the United States. 

Citizens, as well as aliens, were the targets 
of the Sedition Act. It provided that those 
who spoke or wrote words that were “false, 
scandalous, and malicious” against the Presi- 
dent or the Congress, for the purpose of 
holding them up to ridicule or of stirring up 
resistance to our laws, could be fined and 
imprisoned. 

In trying to prevent the passage of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts, one Republican had 
warned: 

The country will swarm with informers, 
spies, . . . and all the odious reptile tribe 
that breed in the sunshine of despotic 
power. ... Do not let us be told that we 
are to excite a fervor against a foreign ag- 
gressor to establish a tyranny at home. 

Many foreigners, in fear of imprisonment, 
left the country. And many an editor, also 
in fear of imprisonment or of an unfair trial 
by prejudiced Federalist judges, did not 
dare to write as he pleased. Actually, not 
one alien was deported by President Adams. 
And only ten Republicans, mainly editors, 
were convicted under the Sedition Act. The 
writings of these editors were critical of the 
Federalists, not a threat to the nation. 

How the Republicans Used the Alien an 
Sedition Ads Against the Federalists. Many 
looked upon the imprisoned Republican 
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editors as martyrs persecuted by a Federalist 
reign of terror. The Republican propaganda 
machine, led by Jefferson, made the most of 
this Through all the states word was spread 
that the Federalists were no better than 
the age-old tyrants of Europe. Republicans 
warned that the Federalists were trying to 
create a one-party system. Federalists were 
called enemies of the foreign-bom and of 
the Constitution. People were told that the 
main goal of the Federalists was to preserve 
the privileges of the “rich and well-bom” 
at the expense of the rights of the people. 

The Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions 
Protest the Alien and Sedition Acts. The 
Alien and Sedition Acts are unconstitutional. 
This is what Jefferson got the Kentucky leg- 
islature, and Madison the Virginia legisla- 
ture, to declare. Each legislature adopted 
resolutions asserting that the Constitution 
was no more than an agreement, or compact, 
drawn up by the states, giving the national 
Government authority to act only as their 
agent. According to this states* rights 
interpretation (page 129), the states had 
granted only certain delegated powers to 
their agent, the national Government. And 
the power to interfere with freedom of 
speech and of the press, as in the Alien and 
Sedition Acts, was not to be considered one 
of those powers delegated to the Congress. 

The Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions 
held that the states, as creators of the Consti- 
tution, had the right to judge whether a law 
of the Congress was constitutional or not. 
A year after their passage, in 1799, the Ken- 
tucky legislature went a step further. It 
stated that whenever a state felt the Con- 
gress had exceeded its delegated powers in 
passing a particular Jaw, that state could 
refuse to obey it. Such a refusal is called 
nullification. 

The compact theory, states’ rights, and 
nullification were later to be emphasized by 
Northern states as well as Southern. Which- 
ever section happened to be in a minority in 
the Congress tended to use these arguments 
to protest against some action of the maj'or- 
ity. In time, certain Southern states were to 


move from nullification to actual secession. 
As a result, a War Between the States fol- 
lowed in 1861. 

Jefferson and Madison realized that the 
arguments in the Resolutions could lead to 
the break-up of the Union. They denied 
that they wanted the arguments used for 
this purpose. Their real purpose, they said, 
was to rally political opposition in all the 
states, and so win the coming election of 
1800 from the Federalists. Jefferson knew 
that the arguments in the Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia Resolutions would have a powerful 
appeal For the people of the South and West, 
most of whom were farmers. As we know, 
these people disliked the Federalists for 
what they considered their favoritism to 
the merchant, manufacturing, and banking 
groups of the East. It is true, too, that this 
was still a period when the first loyalty of 
many persons was to the state, rather than to 
the nation. Such persons still looked upon 
the states as the guardians of their liberty. 
They feared that the efforts of the Federal- 
ists to build a strong national government 
so speedily might lead to tyranny. 

Federalists Help Elect the Republican Jef- 
ferson President in 1800. “Tyrants" and 
“monarchists,” “autocrats” and “rats” — these 
were some of the printable names Republi- 
cans called Federalists during the election 
campaign of 1800. “Dangerous radicals” and 
“traitors,” “wild men” and a "murderous 
mob” — these were some of the more polite 
descriptions hurled by the Federalists at 
the Republicans. Federalist Hamilton urged 
his party to use every means to prevent " an 
atheist in religion and a fanatic in politics” 
from becoming President. He meant Jeffer- 
son. 1 But Jefferson and his Republican Party 
won anyway. 

Hamilton's Strategy to Keep Adams Out 
Backfires Again. Oddly, Hamilton had 
helped to make Jefferson Vice-President in 


In a letter to Adams, however, Jefferson wrote: 
"An atheist I can never be. I am a Christian in the 
only true sense Chnst ever wished one to be.” 
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1796 (page 175). Oddly, too, as we shall 
now see, he helped to make Jefferson Presi- 
dent in 1800. Both times, Hamilton’s object 
was to prevent the election of John Adams. 
Most Federalist leaders wanted Adams for 
President and Charles C. Pinckney for Vice- 
President in 1800. But the Hamiltonian Fed- 
eralists had not forgiven Adams for ending 
the undeclared naval war with France by 
negotiation. To get Pinckney in as President 
and to keep Adams out, Hamilton repeated 
his tactics of 1796. This only helped the 
Republicans. They won with seventy-three 
electoral votes each for Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr. 

Almost the entire South and the frontier 
went Republican. Only in the North did the 
Federalists show strength. In many future 
elections, political parties were thus to 
divide along sectional lines. 

A Federalist-Controlled House of Repre- 
sentatives Chooses Jefferson Over Burr. Had 
he followed his party’s wishes, Burr would 
have accepted the Vice-Presidency and per- 
mitted the Presidency to go to Jefferson. 
Instead, he refused to yield the claim he had 
earned by winning the same number of 
electoral votes as Jefferson. According to the 
Constitution, it is the House of Representa- 
tives that picks the President in case of a 
tie or in case no candidate receives a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes (page 145). 
Thus it was up to the Federalists, who 
controlled the House of Representatives, to 
select the Republican President. 

In the House, ballot after ballot was cast. 
Still there was no decision. Anger mounted. 
Threats of civil war were heard. Many Fed- 
eralists were exercising their hatred for Jef- 
ferson by voting for Burr. They reasoned 
that the defeat of its leader would be a 
severe blow to the Republican Party. Some 
Federalists also thought that Burr, more 
likely than Jefferson, would support business 
groups and a large navy. Hamilton, however, 
considered Burr a scoundrel, far more dan- 
gerous than Jefferson. And Representative 
James A. Bayard of Delaware felt that the 
delay in electing the President was danger 
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ous for the nation. These two were instru- 
mental in persuading some Federalists to 
drop their support of Buit. Jefferson was 
then elected on the thirty-sixth ballot 

To Avoid Ties in Future Presidential Elec- 
tions: The Twelfth Amendment. The Con- 
gress wanted to rid future presidential elec- 
tions of the problem of a tie involving 
candidates of the same party. Therefore, in 
1804, the Twelfth Amendment was adopted 
(page 145). This amendment states that 
electors must indicate specifically which 
candidate they want for President and which 
for Vice-President. 

Republicans Resent the Defeated Federal- 
ists' Grip on Federal Courts. In the election 
of 1800, the Federalists lost control not 
only of the Presidency but also of the Con- 
gress. They were, therefore, all the more de- 
termined to keep control of the judiciary’. 
One month before Jefferson’s inauguration, 
President Adams appointed the Federalist 
John Marshall chief justice of the Supreme 
Court ( page 225 ) 

On his last night as President, Adams was 
busy signing papers appointing new judges 
Because these appointments were signed so 
late at night, the new judges were nick- 
named “midnight judges” The positions 
these judges were to fill had been created — 
also at the last minute — by the outgoing 
Federalist Congress so that the Federalists 
could keep control of the courts. This ac- 
tion angered the incoming Republicans. 
They accused the Federalists of being poor 
losers, who refused to accept the will of 
the people as expressed at the polls. The 
Federalists, however, felt that their action 
was a sign of their great patriotism. They 
hoped that through controlling the courts, 
they would be able to check the radical 
policies they were convinced Jefferson would 
speedily introduce. 

Why the Federalist Party Declined and 
Soon Died. “The stupid populace!” Thus did 
a leading Federalist newspaper express its 
contempt for the masses of the people. Of 
course, not all Federalists had such an un- 
complimentary opinion of the people. But, 


although the country in general was growing 
more democratic, many Federalists con- 
tinued to believe that it should be run by the 
aristocratic few. Americans who thought of 
their country as a land of liberty were 
shocked by the Federalist passage of the in- 
tolerant Alien and Sedition Acts. 

A large number of those who turned 
against the Federalists did so because they 
felt that Hamilton's financial program had 
not helped them The suppression of the 
Whiskey Rebellion and the signing of Jay’s 
Treaty made Federalists unpopular, too. And 
the feud between the Federalist supporters 
of Hamilton and the Federalist supporters 
of Adams also contributed to the party’s 
decline. 

Alter controlling the Government for 
twelve years (1789-1801), the Federalists 
"'ere out of power. They were never again 
to win an election. Soon the party disap- 
peared entirely (page 219). 

Whot Were the Remarkable Accomplish- 
ments of the Federalist Party? The Federal- 
ists got the new Covemment going under 
the new Constitution when many doubters 
predicted disaster. They built a strong finan- 
cial foundation for our country when failure 
to pay might have crippled our credit for- 
ever. They preserved peace at a time when 
war might have destroyed us. They in- 
creased the power of the central Govern- 
ment when a stress on states’ rights might 
have revived the heartaches of the nation 
under the Articles of Confederation. They 
earned respect for our infant nation by re- 
fusing to allow big nations to bully it. They 
recovered our Northwest Territory from 
Britain and secured the right of deposit 
from Spain. They curbed Indian attacks 
when many were convinced that the Gov- 
ernment had no interest in protecting West- 
erners. In fact, so numerous were the good 
examples set by the Federalists that their 
bitter opponents, the Republicans, when they 
took office in 1801, felt obligated to follow 
many of them. 

The Basic Ideas of the Federalists and 
Republicans Live On. Throughout its history. 



except for a brief period, the United States 
was to have two major political parties in 
opposition to each other. Although party 
names changed, the opposing views of major 
political parties were to be much the same 
as those of the Federalists and the Re- 
publicans. Each of these major political par- 


ties was to borrow ideas from the other and 
also act as a check upon the other. This 
was to prove a good thing for our country. 
From the start, we needed a Hamilton to 
win the support of the business community 
and a Jefferson to win the support of the 
plain people. 


STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 8 


Vf Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Henry Knox 
Edmund Randolph 
Judiciary Act 
of 1789 

funding the debt 
logrolling 

First United 
States Bank 
Whiskey Rebellion 
excise tax 
revenue tariff 
infant industries 


Proclamation of 
Neutrality 

Edmond Genet 
Jay’s Treaty 
Rule of 1756 
belligerent 
contraband 
paper blockade 

impressment of 
seamen 
arbitration 
James Wilkinson 


right of deposit 
Pinckney’s Treaty 
Greenville Treaty 
Arthur St. Clair 
“Mad Anthony” Wayne 

Battle of Fallen 
Timbers 
isolationism 
Washington’s 
Farewell Address 
Federalist Party 
Republican Party 


Directory 
XYZ Affair 
Alien and Sedition 
Acts 

Kentucky and 
Virginia 
Resolutions 

compact theory 
nullification 
midnight judges 


* Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. What serious (a) internal and (b) exter- 
nal problems faced Washington’s Admin- 
istration? 

2. Mention three precedents established by 
Washington’s Administration and de- 
scribe each. 

3. Which three precedents established un- 
der Washington have been broken? 

4. Describe the basic differences of opinion 
between Hamilton and Jefferson. 

5. Concerning the debt problem, (a) men- 
tion the three types of debts confronting 
the country, (b) show why funding the 
debt was popular with some and unpop- 
ular with others, (c) tell why most fa- 
vored paying the foreign debt, (d) tell 


why many opposed paying the domestic 
debt, and (e) give the arguments for 
and against national assumption of the 
state debts. 

6. (a) Why did Jefferson charge that the 
common people were being doubly 
cheated to enrich the rich and (b) how 
did Hamilton answer him? 

7. Give the arguments (a) for and (b) 
against chartering a national bank. 

8. Give the (a) causes, (b) highlights, and 
(c) significance of the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion. 

9. Sum up the arguments of (a) Hamilton 
and (b) Jefferson on a protective tariff. 

10. Hamilton laid very important founda- 
tions for the new nation. What founds 
tions? 
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11. What was the attitude of (a) Jefferson 
and his followers, and (b) Hamilton and 
other conservatives toward the French 
Revolution? 

12. For what reasons did Washington de- 
cide to issue the Proclamation of Neu- 
trality in 1793? 

13. Concerning Genet, tell (a) why he came 
here, (b) how he was received, (c) what 
he did here, and (d) the significance of 
his story. 

14. With respect to Jay’s Treaty, describe 

(a) frictions leading up to it, (b) its pro- 
visions, (c) why it was unpopular with 
many Americans, and (d) its signifi- 
cance. 

15. Describe (a) the troubles the United 
States had with Spain during Washing- 
ton’s administration and (b) specifically 
how they were settled. 

16. For what reasons were Westerners de- 
lighted with (a) Pinckney’s Treaty and 

(b) the Greenville Treaty? 

17. How did Jay’s Treaty, Pinckney's Treaty, 
and the Treaty of Greenville affect west- 
ward expansion? 

18. Washington’s Farewell Address ex- 
pressed (a) hopes, (b) fears, (c) recom- 
mendations, and (d) warnings. Prove. 

19. For what reasons did Washington op- 
pose political parties? 

20. Describe the membership and views of 
(a) the Federalist Party and (b) the Re- 
publican Party. 

21. Show how a Federalist feud helped to 
elect a Republican Vice-President in 
1796. 

22. Give the (a) causes, (b) highlights, and 

(c) resufts of French -Amen can friction 
during Adams’ administration. 

23. Adams and Napoleon both showed wis- 
dom — but of a different kind — in their 
attitude toward the undeclared naval 
war. Prove. 

24. Concerning the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
tell (a) how politics and the times ex- 
plain their passage, (b) their provisions, 
(c) how they '".ere used as political 
propaganda by the Republicans, and (d) 


their connection with the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions. 

25. In what respects did the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts violate the Bill of Rights? 

26. Show specifically how the reasoning in 
the compact theory, the states’ rights in- 
terpretation, and the device of nullifica- 
tion was a serious threat to the Union. 

27. How did a feud within the Federalist 
Party help the Republicans win the elec- 
tion of 1800? 

28. How did it happen that a Federalist- 
controlled House of Representatives 
elected the Republican Jefferson? 

29. Connect Amendment XII with the elec- 
tion of 1800. 

30. How did the defeated Federalists retain 
control of the judiciary? 

31. Connect with the decline of the Fed- 
eralist Party (a) the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, (b) Hamilton’s financial policies, 
(c) an intraparty feud, and (d) Jay’s 
Treaty. 

32. The gratitude of all Americans is due 
the Federalists. For what reasons? 

Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. What do you think was our first Presi- 
dent’s Number One (a) domestic prob- 
lem and (b) foreign problem? Give 
reasons for your choices. 

2. Would you have been a supporter of (a) 
Hamilton’s or (b) Jefferson’s general 
views 9 Give reasons. 

3. Do you agree that those who opposed 
(a) paying the domestic debt or (b) 
assumption of state debts were justified? 
Support your opinions. 

4. Who do you think had the better argu- 
ment on the constitutionality of t»ie 
Bank, Hamilton or Jefferson? Give rea- 
sons. 

5. The Whiskey Rebellion had all the ingre- 
dients of a good movie. What ingre- 
dients? 

6 To "hat extent do >ou believe that Ham- 
ilton's arguments for a protective tariff 



are as valid today as in Hamilton’s day? 

7. Show specifically how each of Hamilton’s 
financial measures was designed to in- 
crease the power of the national Govern- 
ment. 

8. For what reasons could one have pre- 
dicted that Hamilton and Jefferson 
would take the contrasting views they 
did on the French Revolution? 

9. Emotion, rather than reason, explains the 
wild enthusiasm of many Americans for 
the French Revolution. To what extent 
do you agree? 

10. How would you reply to the argument 
that since the French aided us in our 
Revolution, we should have aided them 
in theirs? 

11. It would have been impossible for Jay 
to bring back a treaty satisfactory to 
most Americans. For what reasons? 

12. The rights of neutrals, often recognized 
in peacetime, are often violated in war- 
time. Give your comments on this state- 
ment. 


13. For what reasons might James Wilkinson 
be an excellent candidate for your Hall 
of Infamy? 

14. Suppose that Spain had permanently 
withheld free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi and the right of deposit at New 
Orleans from the United Stales. For 
what reasons might this have been a 
tragedy for our nation? 

15. How would you answer a person who 
said that all the points made in Washing- 
ton s Farewell Address are as valid 
today as they were then? 

16. In a free society, political parties are not 
only inevitable but valuable. State your 
views on this matter. 


1/. It was a good thing for the infant nation 
to have two political parties, one with 
the ideas of the Federalists and the other 
with the ideas of the Republicans. Ex- 
plain why. 


IS. What mistakes could (a) p, 
Washington or (b) Presidenl 
Adams have made that might ha' 
fatal to our infant nation? 


19. The XYZ Affair was (a) a sad commen- 
tary on the French Government and 
(b) an indication of the status of the 
United States at the time. Explain why 
in each case. 

20. The Alien and Sedition Acts were in the 
spirit of the Old World, rather than of 
the New. Explain. 

21. The name-calling that marred the elec- 
tion of 1800 reflected some of the fears 
of the times. Prove. 

22. How might the Federalists have stayed 
in power longer than they did? Explain 
fully. 

23. What was the most important achieve- 
ment of the Federalists? Give reasons 
for your selection. 


r Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Against the mimeographed check list of 
desirable qualities a President should 
possess, check Presidents (a) Washing- 
ton and (b) John Adams. 

2. Write a commentary on Washingtons 
inauguration such as might be written by 
a newspaper columnist today. See, for 
example, Number 45 in The Heritage of 
America, edited by H. S. Commager and 
A. Nevins. 

3. Make a list of questions you would like 
to have asked (a) Washington or (b) 
John Adams on his retirement as Presi- 
dent. 

4. After consulting at least two sources, 
point out (a) similarities and (b) differ- 
ences, if any, in the historical treatment 
of Hamilton and Jefferson. 

5. Sum up the contrasting views of Hamil- 
ton and Madison on “How Shall the Debt 
Be Paid?” See Problems in American 
History, edited by R. W. Leopold and 
A. S. Link. 

6. After investigating, select apt adjectives 
to describe (a) Henry Knox, (b) Ed- 
mund Randolph, (c) “Citizen” Genet, 
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Unit Two • The Great Experiment Is Bolstered by a Sturdy 


Constitution and Early Great Presidents 


CHAPTER 



America Gains in Democracy , Territory , 
And the Respect of Foreign Nations 
Under Some Republican Presidents 


Jeffersonian Democracy in Operation 

• Jefferson Demonstrates His Democratic Views in His Pre-Presidential Career 
and, as President, in His Simplicity, His First Inaugural Address, and Certain 
Policies for the People • His Election Is Called the ‘Revolution of 1800 • e 
publicans and Federalists Switch Arguments to Maintain Aims • Jefferson 
Stretches the Constitution in Purchasing Louisiana • Expeditions by Lewis an 
Clark, and Pike 


Jefferson's Administration Faces Foreign Threats 

• War Is Waged Off ‘the Shores of Tripoli • Britain and France Violate On r 
Neutral Rights • Why Britain’s Violations Caused Greater Bitterness • ® 

Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts: Attempts to Answer the Violation of u 
Neutral Rights 


The War of 1812: Its Heartaches, Heroism, and Results 

• President Madison Inherits Jefferson’s Troubles with Britain and France • l n 
dian Attacks, a Spirit of Nationalism, and a Hunger for Land Incite War Fever 

• The Country Is Not Fully Behind the War Effort • Occasional Victories 
Brighten Dark Moments • The War Results in Increased Respect for the Unite 
States and Increased American Nationalism, Isolationism, and Industrialization 


On Jefferson’s Inauguration Day, church 
congregations rose to sing a song in his 
honor. Its title was “The People’s Friend.” 
The Declaration of Independence, which 
Jefferson had written, was read from the pul- 
pit. With bells ringing and cannon booming, 
the plain people in particular celebrated 


what they considered victory in a* 10 er 
olution. To the plain people, their rs ^ 
torious revolution had been again 
tyranny of King George III. To en ^ , gn 
ferson’s election now came as the Reoo 
of 1800. This time, what they covsvie 

the tyranny of aristocratic Federalists 


small fanners, shopkeepers, frontiersmen, 
laborers, and plain people in general had 
been overthrown. 

"Resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God” had been Jefferson's motto from boy- 
hood. It was in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that he summed up his belief in the 
American Dream. As we know, too, the 
Northwest Ordinance, another great demo- 
cratic document, was based upon a plan 
previously worked out by Jefferson. With 
James Madison, he led the fight for religious 
freedom in his home state, Virginia. They 
succeeded. He worked to do away with feu- 
dal systems of landholding, such as primo- 
geniture (page 21), in Virginia. He sue- 
ceeded. 

Educate and inform the whole mass of 
the people. . . . They are the only sure 
reliance for the preservation of our liberty. 

Thus did Jefferson express his belief that a 
successful democracy depends upon the ed- 
ucation of all the people. This leader in the 
drive for free public schools in America 
pioneered in higher education, too. He 
founded the University of Virginia, where 
students of all faiths were welcome. He sug- 
gested that this university, unlike others of 
the time, set an example in stressing science, 
student self-government, and greater free- 
dom in teaching. As Jefferson expressed it, 

Reason and free inquiry are the only ef- 
fectual agents against error. 

The well-educated, many-sided Jefferson 
had a lifelong love for learning in all fields. 
Of him, it was said that he 

could calculate an eclipse, survey an 
estate, tie an artery, plan an edifice, try a 
cause, break a horse, dance a minuet, and 
play the violin. 

How Jefferson Demonstrated 
His Democratic Views as President 
Jefferson Rejects Pomp and Elaborate 
Ceremonies as Undemocratic. Republicans 


had accused George and Martha Washing- 
ton and John and Abigail Adams of living in 
the manner of royalty. They asked, for ex- 
ample, why Washington, the President of a 
republic, should be attended by ornately 
dressed footmen and ride around in an or- 
nate, golden-colored coach, drawn by six 
snow-white horses, whose teeth had been 
polished until they shone. They complained 
that presidential receptions were as pompous 
and elaborate as those held by the King and 
Queen of England. At these receptions, 
Washington, instead of shaking hands, 
would greet each guest with a dignified nod. 
He wore black velvet knee breeches, yellow 
gloves, hair powdered white, sparkling 
buckles at his knees and on his shoes, and 
a sword in a green and white scabbard. His 
cocked hat, which he held, was decorated 
with a feather. The First Lady's attire was 
equally elegant. Washington felt that such 
formal dress and behavior were necessary 
to win respect for the new nation. 

Even on his Inauguration Day, Jefferson 
did not ride in a coach to the ceremony. In- 
stead, he walked from his boarding house 
with friends to the Capitol to take the oath 
of office. Every day he held open house 
in the White House, wearing careless, even 
ill-fitting clothing, and mingling and shak- 
ing hands with the visitors. At his dinners, 
seats were not assigned according to rank or 
title. Instead, guests took whatever seats 
were available. Many representatives from 
aristocratic European countries found all 
this informality shocking. Perhaps Jefferson 
meant it to be. 

To the Republicans, Washington’s speeches 
before the Congress seemed like the King 
of England’s speeches from the throne to 
Parliament. Jefferson had his messages to 
the Congress read by a clerk. By so doing, 
he wanted to make it clear that he was not 
trying to dictate to the Congress. Jefferson 
was no orator. Perhaps this was another 
reason why he had his speeches read. Not 
until 1913 did a President, Woodrow Wil- 
son, once more deliver his messages to the 
Congress in person. 
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Jefferson's First Inaugural Address Il- 
lustrates Some of His Democratic Views. The 

nation has rid itself of intolerance in religion, 
said Jefferson in his First Inaugural Address. 
It should also, he urged, rid itself of intol- 
erance in politics, because political intoler- 
ance, like religious intolerance, could lead 
to “bitter and bloody persecutions.” He went 
on to say that 

the will of the majority is in all cases to 
prevail, . . . [but] the minority possess 
their equal rights, which equal laws must 
protect, . . . 

He made it clear, too, that he believed that 
Federalists and Republicans — indeed, all 


A panel from the Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington, D.C. 



almighty god hath created the 
mind free, all attempts to influence 
IT BY TEMPORAL ?U N I S H ME NTSl O R 
BU RTH ENS- • -ARE A DEPARTURE FROM 
THE PLAN OF THE HOLY AUTHOR OF 
OUR RELICION---NO MAN SHALL BE 
COMPELLED TO FREQUENT OR SUPPORT 
ANY RELIGIOUS WORSHIP OR MINISTRY 
OR SHALL OTHERWISE SUFFER ON 
ACCOUNF OF HIS RELIGIOUS OPINIONS 
OR BELIEF. BUT ALL MEN SHALL BE 
FREE TO PROFESS AND BY ARCUMENT 
TO MAI NT AIN. T FI EIR OPINIONS IN 
MATTERS OF RELICION. I KNOW 
BU r ONE CODE OF MORALITY FOR 
MEN WHETHER ACTING SINGLY OR 
COLLECT 1VELY. 


persons and parties — were entitled to their 
opinions, even though others might regard 
them as dangerous to the Government. He 
said: 


If there be any among us who would wish 
to dissolve this Union, or to change its 
republican form, let them stand undis- 
turbed as monuments of the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it. 


Jefferson feared the establishment of a 
military dictatorship, such as Napoleon had 
set up in France. He also feared that a big 
army and navy would place a big tax burden 
on the plain people. These are clues as to 
why his First Inaugural Address stressed 
“the supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority.” Proudly he called the great 
American experiment in self-government 
“the world’s best hope.” 

Some Jeffersonian Policies in Behalf of 
the People. “I have sworn upon the altar o 
God eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” In line with 
this statement of principle, President Jeffer- 
son pardoned the few individuals still serv- 
ing jail terms under the Sedition Act. His 
Administration refused to renew the undem- 
ocratic Alien and Sedition Acts, which had 
expired. Jefferson firmly beheved that our 
country was, and should be, a haven for the 
oppressed from all lands. His Administra- 
tion restored the five-year residence require- 
ment for prospective citizens, in place of the 
fourteen-year one introduced by the Federa - 
ists. To hft the tax burden from the shoulders 
of the plain people, it repealed the excise 
taxes, including the one on whiskey, an 
sharply reduced the size of both the army 
and navy . 1 

Jefferson feared that the liberties of the 


1 Jefferson’s navy consisted mainly of srnal 6 un , 

boats to patrol the coast. A storm lifted one o 
these out of the water and blew it eight mi 
inland. One Federalist asked sarcastically who 
this was another one of the President s agricu nr 
experiments! 



people would be threatened if the final say 
on constitutional questions were left m the 
hands of Federal judges. His fears were 
based in part upon the fact that these judges 
had been appointed by the Federalists. His 
supporters asked why a party that had been 
defeated at the polls by the people should 
have so much power over the judiciary. The 
question was answered when the Republican 
Congress repealed the Judiciary Act of 1S01, 
which had created many new Federal judge- 
ships Thus, the appointments of Adams* 
“midnight judges” were canceled Jefferson 
urged not only judges but all public officials 
to remember that they were not privileged 
characters but servants of the people. 

Jefferson finds Certain Federalist Policies 
Worth Retaining. "We are all Republicans — 
we are all Federalists." By this statement in 
his First Inaugural Address, Jefferson was 
appealing to his own party to let bygones be 
bygones. He was also trying to calm Federal- 
ist fears that he would introduce radical 
changes. Indeed, he realized that there were 
Federalists who considered him an atheistic 
anarchist and who trembled at the very 
sound of his name. He even hoped to con- 
vert some Federalists into Republicans. 
Some acre won over. 

Earlier, before he took office, Jefferson's 
views, as we know, had been quite dif- 
ferent from those of the Federalists How- 
ever, while in office, although he remained 
strongly democratic, he adopted many Fed- 
eralist policies. His Administration kept both 
the Bank and the tariff. Like Washington, 
he tried to practice an isolationist foreign 
policy. As Washington had warned against 
permanent alliances in his Farew ell Address, 
Jefferson warned against “entangling” al- 
liances in his First Inaugural. 

In general, Washington had appointed 
officials whose views were similar to those 
of the Administration. In general, Jefferson 
did likewise. To do so, he had to dismiss 
many Federalist appointees. Like Federalist 
Presidents Washington and Adams, he se- 
lected men for his Cabinet who were not 
poor radicals but “rich, well-bom, and able' 


For example, he made James Madison 1 sec- 
retary of state and Albert Gallatin secretary 
of the treasury. 

Gallatin was a naturalized citizen who 
had been bom in Switzerland. Some aristo- 
cratic Federalists attacked him as a foreigner 
who spoke with a foreign accent and, to 
make matters worse, a French accent. Yet 
this lover of democracy had a love for his 
adopted nation that could match that of any 
native-born American. Callatins thrifty 
financial policies reduced the expense of 
running the Government and cut the na- 
tional debt nearly in half. This is why some 
have calk’d Gallatin a secretary of the treas- 
ury second only to Hamilton in brilliance. 
Gallatin’s economies suited Jefferson, who 
opposed budding up a debt that generations 
yet unborn would hav e to pay. 

Federalists, we know, believed in a loose 
interpretation of the Constitution. Prior to 
taking office, Jefferson had opposed this 
principle. While in office, he, as we shall soon 
see, stretched the Constitution further than 
the Federalists had. 

Even many of the headaches of the Jeffer- 
son Administration were similar to those 
faced by the Federalists. Jefferson, too, had 
trouble with the British, the French, and the 
Indians, and for fairly similar reasons. 

Why Jefferson's Election Has Been Called 
the 'Revolution of 1800.' In the light of all 
these simdarities between Jefferson’s Admin- 
istration and those of the Federalist Presi- 
dents, some deny that the so-called Revo- 
lution of 1800 was a real revolution. Yet 
those who call it a revolution make these 
points. 

The election of 1800 shifted power from 
the hands of aristocratic Federalists to those 
of the more democratic Republicans. Thus 


1 N’ot only were Washington and Jefferson Vir- 
ginians, but Madison, Jefferson* secretary of state, 
also was a Virginian. Madison Succeeded Jefferson 
as President and Madison's Secretary of state, 
James Monroe, still another Virginian, succeeded 
Madison as President Because so many Vir- 
ginians became Presidents in our early history, 
people began to refer to the Virginia dynasty. 
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a shift took place from those who believed 
that government should be by a select few 
to those who believed that government 
springs from the people as a whole. The 
election also tended to shift control from 
the minority, made up of wealthy merchants 
and bankers, to the majority, made up of 
farmers and middle-class city people. Before 
the election, the North, notably Massachu- 
setts, had dominated the Government. After 
the election, the South, notably Virginia, 
dominated it. Furthermore, Jefferson be- 
lieved, especially with respect to problems at 
home, that “That government is best which 
governs least.” He was convinced that the 
political and economic freedom of each in- 
dividual was best protected when local af- 
fairs were handled by the state, the city, or 
the county, rather than by the national Gov- 
ernment. This view of government was quite 
different from that held by the Federalists. 

Nowhere at this time, except in the United 
States, did the people have many freedoms. A 
few freedoms were enjoyed by the people of 
Great Britain. But even there, as throughout 
Europe, undemocratic forces were in the 
saddle and riding high. In France, a military 
dictatorship set up by Napoleon had wiped 
away some of the democratic reforms of the 
French Revolution. Especially because the 
world picture of democracy was so dark, 
Jefferson’s election in 1800 did seem like a 
revolution. In this dark picture, his dedica- 
tion to democratic principles convinced 
many in reactionary Europe that America 
remained “the world’s best hope.” 


Jefferson Doubles the Size 
Of the United States 
By Stretching the Constitution 


In 1802, angry Western farmers were 
the mood for war with Spain. The Spar 
official in charge of the port of New Orle 
had closed it to American use. Thus 
rigtU of deposit gained in Pinckney’s Tre 
of 1/95 had been canceled. In dealing v 
this problem, Jefferson, who had alw 
favored a strict interpretation of the C 


stitution, thrift in government, and friend- 
ship with France, made a complete switch, 
He stretched the Constitution even further 
than the Federalists had, spent more money 
in a lump sum than they had, and even 
suggested an alliance with Great Britain 
against France. Why? 

Jefferson and the angry Western farmers 
suspected that the order to close the port had 
actually been issued by Napoleon of France. 
Back in 1682, France had been the first 
European nation to claim Louisiana, of 
which New Orleans was the leading port. 
France’s claim was based on the explora- 
tions of La Salle (page 10). In shape, 
Louisiana resembled an enormous triangle. 1 
It covered the area approximately from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Canada and from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Rocky Mountains. 
France turned over Louisiana to Spain in 
1763, after losing the French and Indian 
War. But in 1800, Napoleon demanded that 
Spain give it back. In a secret treaty, which 
did not remain secret very long, Spain com- 
plied. To have weak Spain as a neighbor in 
control of New Orleans was bad enough. 
But to have powerful Napoleon as a neigh- 
bor created a highly dangerous situation. 
This explains why Jefferson, who never had 
much love for aristocratic Great Britain, 
wrote: 


The day that France takes possession of 
New Orleans . . . we must marry our- 
selves to the British fleet and nation. 

The ambitious Napoleon sought to con- 
trol all Europe. He also dreamed of r e " 
storing to France its lost empire in the New 
World. He hoped to use the little French 
island of Santo Domingo in the Caribbean 
as headquarters for a powerful French fleet. 
This fleet would be used to prevent the ships 
of any other nation from landing troops for 


1 The present state of Louisiana, which was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 18X2, was carved out ot 
the extreme southern section of this vast Louisiana 
territory. 
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an attack on all Louisiana by way of New 
Orleans. 

With Napoleon in control of the land west 
of the Mississippi, there would be very little 
chance of our expanding westward. And 
who could be sure that this greedy con- 
queror would not try to expand east of the 
Mississippi into our territory? Jefferson knew 
that many of the desperate Western farm- 
ers might even use force to win New Or- 
leans. Force might mean war. Peace-loving 
Jefferson wanted to avoid war, if possible. 
He believed that there was scarcely a dispute 
between nations that could not be settled 
by peaceful means. 

Although Jefferson did not want the West- 
ern farmers to use force, he did want them 
to achieve their goal: control of New Or- 
leans. The dosing of this port once before 
had led to a threat of secession by some 
Western farmers (page 170). Now angry 
threats in a similar vein were being heard 
again. As we know, Jefferson had always felt 
that fanners were the backbone of the coun- 
try. If New Orleans were in the hands of the 
United States, still more Americans would 
he encouraged to go west to cultivate the 
fertile fields of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys. Furthermore, the Western farmers 
had been among Jefferson's strongest sup- 
porters in the election of 1800. This and the 
fact that almost forty per cent of the prod- 
ucts of the nation passed through New Or- 
leans made Jefferson all the more determined 
to obtain that port. 

Nopoleen Amaze* Ameriton* by Offering 
All of Louisiana for Sale Cheap. "What will 
you give for the whole of Louisiana?" This 
astonishing question was put to our repre- 
sentative in France, Robert Livingston, by 
Napoleons agent in 3803. Livingston and 
James Monroe, who later joined him, had 
been trying to buy only New Orleans and 
West Florida. 1 But when they realized that 
they could get the whole territory of Loui- 


1 No one was sure whether West Florida was part 
of Louisiana or belonged to Spam. 


siana for only $15 million, they could not re- 
sist the bargain. 

Why Napoleon Decided to Sell Louisiana. 
This "greatest real estate transaction in his- 
tory” was made because Napoleon had given 
up hope of building a powerful French em- 
pire in the New World. Why? For one thing, 
a fierce rebellion had broken out against 
Napoleon in Santo Domingo. Led by a 
former slave, Toussaint l'Ouverture, the 
Negro population of the island destroyed 
two French armies. Deaths of French sol- 
diers from yellow fever also helped the 
rebels. Obviously, Santo Domingo was not 
going to be a great French naval base for 
protecting a Napoleonic empire in the New 
World. Napoleon reasoned that the British, 
backed by their powerful fleet, would prob- 
ably seize Louisiana. If the British didn’t, 
(he Americans would. Indeed, American 
frontiersmen, merchants, and thousands of 
small farmers, as well as big planters, were 
swarming into the southern part of the Loui- 
siana Territory. Furthermore, by early 1803, 
it looked as though France and Britain, after 
a short period of peace, would soon be 
at war again. Napoleon was back working 
at his major goal: conquest of the entire 
European continent. With such a goal, $15 
million would come in mighty handy. Na- 
poleon felt, too, that the sale of Louisiana 
would make it unnecessary for the United 
States to form an alliance with Britain, his 
biggest obstacle to the conquest of Europe. 

Why Napoleons Offer to Sell Louisiana 
Troubled Jefferson. Napoleon’s offer to sell 
Louisiana placed Jefferson in a dilemma. 
How could he, a man who believed in 
the exercising of economy in government, 
permit the national Government to spend $15 
million? How could a man who favored strict 
interpretation of the Constitution buy for- 
eign territory? After all, nothing in the Con- 
stitution gave the national Government the 
express power to do so. Anyway, how could 
a man who advocated government by the 
will of the people buy territory without ob- 
taining the approval of the French, Spanish, 
and Indians living there? 
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Much as his conscience bothered him 
about stretching the Constitution, Jefferson 
felt that it was his patriotic duty to buy 
Louisiana. To satisfy both his conscience 
and his sense of patriotism, he drew up an 
amendment to the Constitution giving the 
Congress the right to buy foreign territory. 
But from our representatives in France came 
a warning. They said, in effect: We’ve got 
to act quickly. By the time the Congress and 
the states agree to an amendment, Napoleon 
may have changed his mind and the Loui- 
siana bargain may have slipped through our 
fingers. 

Louisiana was, therefore, quickly pur- 
chased by a treaty, which the Senate ratified. 
By thus using his treaty-making power to 
purchase foreign territory, Jefferson, who 
had preached strict interpretation of the 
Constitution when out of office, was now 
practicing loose interpretation. 

Federalists, Now the 'Out's/ 

Switch to Strict Interpretation 

To many Federalists, the purchase of 
Louisiana seemed a many-sided Republican 
plot. They considered it a plot to build up 
the political influence of the West and 
South at the expense of the East, especially 
New England and New York. They con- 
sidered it a plot to strengthen the Southern 
class of slaveholding planters as against the 
Eastern merchant, manufacturing, and bank- 
ing class. They considered it a plot to favor 
farmers and debtors in general as against 
creditors in general. They considered it a 
plot to build up Jefferson’s Republican Party 
and destroy the Federalist Party forever. 

What arguments did the Federalists give 
to support their charge that the Louisiana 
Purchase was an evil Republican plot? The 
Federalists knew that many Western and 
Southern states were sure to be created out 
of the vast Louisiana Territory. Such states, 
like other Western and Southern states, 
would be sure to vote for Jefferson’s 
Republican Party. The Republican Party 


would become increasingly strong in the 
Senate, since each of the new states, like the 
old states, would be entitled to two senators. 
The Federalists feared that this situation 
would lead to the complete destruction of 
the Federalist Party. The West and the 
South, controlled by Jeffersonian Repub- 
licans, would be able to pass laws benefiting 
their sections, especially the farmers and 
debtors there. New England and New York, 
where the Federalists were strong, would 
then have a hard time getting laws passe 
to benefit merchants, manufacturers, an 
bankers. 

The Federalists feared that the increasing 
power of the West and the South woul 
mean the end of Eastern prosperity. Eastern 
laborers and farmers, they said, would hea 
west. Thus the East would lose manpower 
and representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which is based upon population. 
Southern planters would grow ever more 
powerful as the years rolled on. For, out o 
the Louisiana Territory, Southern slave states 
would be created. Because of the three-fift s 
compromise at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion (page 121), 

twenty thousand owners of fifty thousand 

slaves [would have] the same voice in an 

election as fifty thousand free men. 

As we know, the Federalists, when in 
power, had supported a loose interpretation 
of the Constitution, more power for the na 
tional Government, and expenditures for t e 
benefit of the nation. Through this policy, 
they were able to get the laws passed that 
they wanted. Once out of power, however, 
they switched their stand. They now adopte 
a strict interpretation of the Constitution. 
They argued that the Louisiana Purchase 
was unconstitutional because there was no 
specific provision in the Constitution gi vin f 
the Congress the right to buy foreign terri- 
tory. Now they championed states rig * s - 
They argued that the purchase should no 
be made unless the states approved. Now 
they preached economy. They said that 1 
would be unfair to the people to spen 
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"wagonloads of dollars” on purchasing Loui- 
siana, 

Republicans and Federalists Switch Argu- 
ments in Order to Maintain Aims. In switch- 
ing their interpretations of the Constitution 
from loose to strict, and vice versa, both 
parties could be accused of being inconsist- 
ent. However, in each case, the switch was 
made so that the party could achieve its 
basic aims. Thus both parties were incon- 
sistent in their arguments but consistent in 
their aims. All this leads to a helpful conclu- 
sion. It is wise to examine not only the argu- 
ments given by individuals, groups, or po- 
litical parties but also the basic aims behind 
the arguments, in order to arrive at valid 
conclusions. 


Aftermath of the 
Louisiana Purchase 

Certain Federalists Plot Secession from 
the Union, Certain Federalists who had con- 
sidered the purchase of Louisiana an evil 
plot of Southern planters and Western farm- 
ers now plotted a real evil themselves. They 
felt that the Federalist Party was finished 
in the Union anyway. They therefore plotted 
to take New England and New York out of 
the Union and, if possible, unite them 
with Canada. To cany out their scheme, 
these Federalists planned to make use of 
Vice-President Aaron Burr. Burr had been 
practically thrown out of the Republican 
Party for challenging Jefferson for the Presi- 
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dency in 1800 (page 180). The plotting 
Federalists backed Burr for the governor- 
ship of New York in 1804. 

It was rumored that the Federalists had 
offered the ambitious Burr the presidency 
of the government they planned to form out 
of New England and New York, provided 
he won the election. There was no definite 
evidence that Burr was involved in the seces- 
sion plot. Nevertheless, Hamilton and other 
Federalists, staunchly loyal to the national 
Government, urged their followers to vote 
against him, calling him a traitor. Burr was 
defeated. Embittered, he challenged Hamil- 
ton to a duel and killed him. 1 

Why the Louisiana Purchase Meant So 


Much. From Europe and our East millions 
were to pour into the fertile Mississippi 
River Valley. In this valley, called “the most 
magnificent dwelling place prepared by God 
for man’s abode,” farmers were to raise 
bumper crops of cotton, wheat, and com. 
The forests and the mines of the Louisiana 
area were to yield huge fortunes. Now that 
they had use of the Mississippi and the port 
of New Orleans, Westerners stopped talking 
about quitting the Union. As the West grew 
more populated and more prosperous, it 
also grew more powerful politically. Often 
m alliance with Southerners, Westerners 
were to dominate the national Government 
until about the middle of the nineteenth 

ZTT ?°f time ~ and *en only 

the help of the West (page 370)— was 

he commercial and industrial East to regain 

et«or ^ Had heW bGf0re J effers °n’ S 
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Both Washington and Jefferson had 
preached an isolationist foreign policy. The 
Louisiana Purchase helped to make one pos- 
sible. It rid the United States of a dangerous 
next-door neighbor, the French Empire. 
Furthermore, now that the United States had 
the rich resources of Louisiana, it did not 
need to depend so much upon imports from 
foreign countries. 

How else was the Louisiana Purchase to 
influence our later history? The area of the 
United States was doubled by it. Fifteen 
states, in whole or in part, were to be 
created out of it. As some of these applied 
for admission to the Union, bitter and some- 
times violent conflicts were to break out 
over whether these states should be admitted 
as free or slave states. Eventually this fric- 
tion was to contribute to the terrible war 
between the North and the South, known as 
the War Between the States. In time, the 
Western states created out of the Louisiana 
area were to adopt many democratic prac- 
tices. These were to serve as examples for 
other states. 

The treaty purchasing Louisiana had been 
vague about its boundaries. Some Americans 
claimed that West Florida and Texas were 
part of the purchase. This was to contribute 
to friction with Spain over West Florida and 
to war with Mexico over Texas. The p ur ‘ 
chase was an important step in helping die 
United States to round out its natura 
boundaries. Now that our Western boundary 
was the Rockies, some wanted to extend it 
to the Pacific. 

Lewis and Clark Are 'Helped by Saca- 
jawea in Exploring Louisiana and the Far 
Northwest. In honor of Sacajawea, an Indian 
woman, monuments stand in Oregon, Wy- 
oming, and North Dakota. Sacajawea had 
played an important role in one of the most 
valuable explorations in the history of the 
United States. The story follows. 

Jefferson was blessed with great curiosity- 
He wanted to know all about Louisiana an 
the Far Northwest, about the Indian tribes 
living there, and about the area’s geography, 
its plants, animals, and minerals. He hope 
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Aft artist's conception of the Leicis and Clark expedition. On reaching the West 
coast, Clark, who was a better explorer than speller, wrote: “Creat joy m camp. 

We are in view of . . . this great Pacific Octean which we been so long anxious 
to see and the roreing or noise made by the waves brakemg on the rockey shores 
■ . . may be heard dutictly." 

to get the Indians there to shift from selling Why, then, the monuments to Sacajawea? 
furs to the British in Canada to selling them With her nevv-bom babe strapped to her 

to Americans here. So Jefferson sent a small back, she guided the Lewis and Clark expedi- 

band of explorers to go up the Missouri tion through a pass in the Rockies. The 

Ri\er, cross the Great Divide of the Rocky carefully kept records and maps of the ex- 

Moun tains, and go down the Columbia pedition might have been lost had she not 

River to the Pacific Ocean. courageously rescued them when a canoe 

The courageous leaders of the expedition capsized. She talked her Indian chieftain 

"ere two of Jefferson’s fellow Virginians, brother out of killing the explorers and 

Meriwether Lewis and William Clark. They seizing their supplies, and talked him into 

faced such obstacles as roaring rapids, dan- furnishing them with horses and desperately 

gerous mountain passes, heavy snowfall, wild needed food instead. 

animals, and some unfriendly Indian tnbes. Some Reasons Why the Lewis and Clark 
Yet, to Jefferson’s joy, they accomplished Expedition Was Jmportont. A much better 
their hazardous mission. The round trip, picture of the size and resources of the 
begun in 1804 near St Louis, in what is now Louisiana Territory was given the American 
Missouri, was completed in 1S06. It covered people by the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
more than 8,000 miles of territory. The information brought back encouraged 



some Americans to establish fur posts west 
of tlie Mississippi. Some were even encour- 
aged to establish fur posts in what is now our 
Far Northwest. At that lime, what is now 
our Far Northwest, plus what is now Can- 
ada’s lar southwest, was known as the 
Oregon country, ft was claimed by Russia, 
Great Britain, Spain, and the United States 
(page 327). The explorations of Lewis and 
Clark strengthened our claim to this region. 

Piko Explores Central Louisiana and Much 
of tho Far Sauthwost. “Two of his men had 
their feet so frozen that the bones came 
through the flesh." 

Extreme cold, gnawing hunger, and cap- 
ture by Spaniards were only a few of the 
hardships suffered by another group of ex- 
ploiors, led by Lieutenant Zebulon Pike. 
Some of its members mysteriously disap- 
peared. In 1800, Pike’s expedition traveled 
across what arc today Kansas, Colorado, and 
New Mexico. In Colorado, Pike discovered 
the mountain peak that was later named 
after him. Ho then headed south to the Rio 
Grande in Spanish territory. After the Span- 
iards captured and released him, he headed 
homo through Texas. 

Just as Lewis and Clark had done for the 
Far Northwest, Pike’s expedition gave us 
valuable information about the Indian tribes, 
geography, plants, animals, and minerals of 
t ie Far Southwest. The description by both 
expeditions of hardships undergone, of tree- 
ess plains, and of barren deserts tended to 
delay settlement of the West for about thirty 
years. Accustomed as would-be settlers were 
to He forests of the East, they believed that 
sucli an area could not make fertile farmland 
As we know, they were mistaken. ' 


Jefferson Preserves Our Honor 
By Waging War Off Tripoli 


Into a harbor of 
sailed an American 
from the United St; 
•ng his contempt, 
sponded by orderin 


Algeria in North Africa 
vessel bringing a bribe 
ites Government. Show- 
tho Algerian ruler re- 
g the American ship to 


carry a message for him to his fellow Mos- 
lem, the ruler of Turkey. It seemed as 
though insult were being piled upon insult 
when another Moslem ruler in North Africa, 
the Pasha of Tripoli, demanded that the 
bribe he was being offered by the United 
States be increased. 

For centuries, Algeria and Tripoli and the 
two other Barbary Slates of North Africa, 
Tunisia and Morocco, had been acting like 
pirates. They had been seizing and plunder- 
ing ships on the Mediterranean Sea, Cap- . 
tured crews held for ransom were sometimes 
enslaved. The only ships that escaped were 
those of nations willing to pay the tribute 
demanded by the pirate nations. Some na- 
tions paid because they thought tribute was 


A sailor is supposed lo have saved De- 
calur’s life al Tripoli, Decatur toasted 
America’s victory over the Barbary 
pirates thus: "Our country! In her inter- 
course with foreign nations, may she al- 
ways be in the right; but our country, 
right or wrong.’’ 
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cheaper than war. Some paid in hopes that 
the pirates would then attack their com- 
mercial competitors who could not or would 
not pay. Even Great Britain, long predom- 
inant on the seas, permitted itself thus to be 
blackmailed 

In 1801, however, Jefferson answered Trip- 
oli’s demand for increased protection money 
by sending part of our small fleet to the 
Mediterranean. Its orders were to blockade 
the shores of Tripoli. The resulting Tripoli- 
tan War (1801-1SQ5) was dr am atized by 
the daredevil deeds of such naval heroes as 
Stephen Decatur and Richard Somers. 

The United States Navy and Marine 
Corps, weak as they were, inflicted enough 
damage to make Tripoli willing to sign a 
peace treaty. In it, Tripoli promised Ameri- 
can ships greater consideration than that 
given European powers. Thereafter, the 
rulers of the other Baibary States also 
showed the United States somewhat greater 
respect. However, piracy in the Mediter- 
ranean and the payment of tribute and ran- 
som did not end completely until 1815. 

Why Jefferson's Action on the Shores of 
Tripoli Was Important. Our nation and all 
nations using the Mediterranean Sea bene- 
fited from Jefferson’s action against the 
Barbary pirates Our people’s patriotism 
soared at news of the exploits of our naval 
heroes. Our infant navy learned much that 
Was to prove valuable in later wars. 

According to the Constitution, only the 
Congress can declare war. But the war with 
Tripoli was fought without such a declara- 
tion. Jefferson’s orders to our fleet had been 
based upon his authority as Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces. This shows how 
much power the President may exercise in 
an emergency. As we have seen, Jefferson 
had started out as a strong supporter of thrift, 
peace, and states’ rights. But, to stamp out 
piracy, he had to spend large sums, wage 
war, and stretch the power of the national 
Government. This shows, as did the Loui- 
siana Purchase, that a President may some- 
times have to change his ideas and policies 
to meet new situations. 


Jefferson, Who Began His First Term 
As President Feared by Many, 

Fnds ft Popular with Most 

In the election of 1800, Jefferson had re- 
ceived seventy-three electoral votes to 
Adams’ sixty-five. In the election of 1804, 
Jefferson received 176 electoral votes to 
Charles C. Pinckney's fourteen. As we know, 
m 1800, many had looked upon Jefferson as 
a dangerous radical and a threat to organ- 
ized government. The figures above, how- 
ever, indicate that many had changed their 
minds. A powerful reason for this change 
was that Jefferson had adopted many Fed- 
eralist policies. Even that stronghold of the 
Federalists, New England (except for Con- 
necticut), gave him its electoral votes in 
1804. Jefferson’s Federalist opposition had 
been further weakened by the secessionist 
plot of certain Federalists, their association 
with Burr, and the death of their great 
leader, Hamilton. 

There were many reasons for the popu- 
larity of Jefferson’s first administration. The 
reduction of the national debt by Gallatin, 
the increase in exports, and the strong stand 
against the Mediterranean pirates pleased 
businessmen especially. The purchase of 
Louisiana, the repeal of the whiskey tax, and 
Jefferson’s program for building a road to 
the West at Federal expense were particu- 
larly pleasing to farmers. People in general 
were pleased because, in general, peace pre- 
vailed throughout Jefferson’s first term. 1 
Furthermore, Jefferson was m tune with the 
growing democratic spirit of the country. 
One evidence of this spirit was the fact that 
in 1804, an increased number of states per- 
mitted voters, rather than state legislatures, 
to make the choice of electors for the presi- 
dential election. 

But just as things seemed to go well in 
Jefferson’s first administration, so everything 


Except for the trouble with Tripoli, and some 
arguments with Spain over West Florida, which 
Jefferson claimed as part of the Louisiana Purchase 
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seemed to go wrong in his second. Hanging 
over tire country was the constant threat of 
war. 

Events Building Up 
To the War of 1812 

The Chesapeake-Leopard Affair Drama- 
tizes Impressment as a Cause of the War. 

An American warship, the Chesapeake, 
left Norfolk, Virginia, in June, 1807, bound 
for the Mediterranean. Lying in wait for 
the Chesapeake off the coast was the British 
warship Leopard. The Leopard’s commander 
demanded that the Chesapeake’s com- 
mander, Commodore James Barron, permit 
him to search the Chesapeake for deserters. 
Barron refused. Thereupon, the Leopard 
crippled the unprepared Chesapeake with 
cannon fire. Three American sailors were 
killed and eighteen wounded. The Chesa- 
peake yielded. Of the four sailors whom the 
British removed from the Chesapeake, one 
was British and the other three were Ameri- 
cans who had been impressed by the British 
and escaped (page 169). Until this incident, 
the British had impressed American sailors 
from merchant vessels only, not from naval 
vessels. 

The British paid for the damage to the 
Chesapeake. But they still insisted that they 
had the right to impress seamen. Often they 
did so for no other reason than that an 
American sailor seemed to have a British 
accent. Horrified and humiliated by the 
Chesapeake-Leopard affair, Americans 
throughout the country clamored for war. 

The Chesapeake-Leopard affair occurred 
five years before the War of 1812 broke out. 
But it dramatized impressment, which con- 
tinued and became a major cause of the 
war. Oddly, however, many Americans who 
were greatly affected by impressment did 
not want the war. These included New Eng- 
land shipowners, merchants, and sailors, A 
further study of the causes of the War of 
IS 12 will serve to explain their attitude. 

Violation of Our Neutral Rights as a 
Cause of the War. By 1805, Napoleon, mili- 


tary dictator of France, had made himself 
master of most of the European continent. 

He was then ready to invade England. But 
in 1805, too, British Admiral Horatio Nelson 
battered the combined French and Spanis 
fleets off Trafalgar, Spain. Britain was thus 
once more proved to be mistress of the seas. 
The invasion scheme was dropped. But this 
conflict between “the tiger,” Napoleon t len 
invincible on land— and “the shark,” Britain 
— then invincible on the sea was to ast 

until 1815. _ 

Both Britain and France Violate Uur 
Neutral Rights. Desperate for supplies, both 
Britain and France at first placed huge or 
ders with American merchants. Not until 
nearly thirty years later was our foreign 
trade as great as it had been in the year o 
the Chesapeake-Leopard affair, 1807. Each 
of these warring powers wanted the tra e 
of neutrals — especially American trade-— or 
itself. Each wanted to prevent the other 
from securing much of it. Because o 
the military stalemate, each decided to wage 
war with economic weapons. If Britain cou 
limit neutral trade with the continent o 
Europe, such hardships might result t ia 
revolutions might break out against ® 
poleon. If Napoleon could prevent neutra ^ 
from trading with Britain, Britain, in espe 
ation, might have to surrender. Napo cot 
knew how much Britain, a manufacturing 
and trading nation, needed to import ra 
materials, including food. Preventing n e 
tral trade with Britain, he hoped, wou t 
suit in British factories closing, Britis i P e 
pie starving, and revolution brewing- 
In hopes of limiting trade between ne 
trals and the continent of Europe, the ri i 
declared a blockade of all European P°^ 
under Napoleon’s control. If goods 
shipped to the continent, Britain vvaa ^ 
them shipped in British ships- 1 f u 
were warned not to ship goods to contine^ 
ports unless they first stopped at a r ' j 
port and paid certain fees. Such fees w . 
not only hinder neutral trade but a so 
Britain pay its war costs. not 

Neutrals were also warned by Bnta 
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to cany food to continental ports from the 
French West Indies. This warning especially 
angered American merchants, who were at 
this time making huge profits from the West 
Indies trade. In peacetime, the French had 
closed this trade to other nations. They had 
opened it in wartime only because the Brit- 
ish had driven most of their ships from the 
seas. The French action, the British angnly 
declared, was a violation of the Rule of 1756 
(page 168). They said that their victories 
over the French fleet would mean nothing 
if neutrals carried food to France from the 
West Indies anyway. These British warnings 
in 1806 and 1807, called Orders in Council, 
were aimed not only at Napoleon but at the 
United States as welL Because of the war, 
American shippers and merchants were chal- 
lenging the long-held leadership of Bntain 
in shipping and in trade. 

In hopes of preventing trade between neu- 
trals and Great Britain, Napoleon at about 
the same time declared a blockade of all 
British ports. Neutrals were warned not to 
trade with Britain or its colonics, not to stop 
at British ports to pay fees, and not to per- 
mit inspection by British naval vessels. Na- 
poleon's warnings were called the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees. Neutrals were warned 
that if they ignored these decrees, their 
ships would be liable to seizure. 

British efforts to stir up trouble for Na- 
poleon by limiting trade to the continent 
were more successful than Napoleon’s to 
starve out Bntain. Napoleon had ordered 
the European nations under his control not 
to do business with Britain. This attempted 
boycott, called the Continental System , 
boorneranged. Hatred for Napoleon in- 
creased on the continent. Europeans missed 
the manufactured goods from British fac- 
tories and the sugar and coffee usually 
brought to them in British ships from the 
West Indies. Prices mounted. Smuggling in- 
creased. Moreover, because of Frances weak 
navy, Napoleons blockade was merely a 
paper blockade. 

Why Britain’s Violation of Our Neutral 
Rights Caused Greater Bitterness Than 


France's. Obviously, if American merchants 
and shippers had obejed the British orders, 
their ships would have been liable to seizure 
by the French. If they had obeyed the 
French decrees, their ships would have been 
liable to seizure by the British. Many ship 
captains obeyed neither. They tried, often 
successfully, to slip through both block- 
ades. Nevertheless, the British seized hun- 
dreds of our ships and impressed thousands 
of our seamen, treating some of them bru- 
tally The French were also guilty of seizures, 
impressments, and brutality. But they were 
less successful than the British. Because of 
their weak navy, it was harder for them to 
make many seizures. It was harder, too, be- 
cause of the language difference, to accuse 
an American seaman of being a French de- 
serter. Consequently, anger at Bntain was 
much greater than anger at France. 

All this showed how difficult it was to re- 
main isolated, as Washington and Jefferson 
had preached A war in Europe between 
Britain and France had involved the United 
States in an undeclared war with France in 
1798. Now, another war between the two 
was soon to involve the United States in the 
War of 1812 with Britain. 

The Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts: 
Attempts to Answer the Violation of Our 
Neutral Rights. Many Americans wanted to 
use force to punish Britain for the Chesa- 
peake-Lcopard affair, for impressing Ameri- 
can seamen, and for violating our neutral 
rights. But to Jefferson, peace was a passion. 
He thought that both Britain and France 
should be punished not by the force of arms 
but by the withholding of goods Both 
Britain and the countries controlled by Na- 
poleon were, he believed, in desperate need 
of our goods. It was his conviction that if 
we were to stop exporting goods to these 
countries, they would stop interfering with 
our neutral rights in hopes of getting our 
goods. Therefore, in December, 1807, he 
persuaded the Congress to pass a law forbid- 
ding American ships to leave our ports for 
foreign ports. 

This law, the Embargo Act, hurt Britain 
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and France somewhat, but us much more. 

In some ways, it actually helped Britain. 
British shippers and farmers no longer had 
such stiff competition from the United States. 
Thousands of American sailors, made idle 
by the embargo, signed on British ships. 

In some ways, the embargo actually helped 
Napoleon, too. In effect, it helped to 
place Britain with its powerful navy on a 
par with Napoleon and his weak navy. Be- 
fore the embargo, Napoleon’s navy had been 
able to do very little to prevent American 
ships from reaching Britain with American 
goods. So the embargo did more for Napo- 
leon than his fleet could do. 

In many ways, the Embargo Act hurt the 
United States. Ships began to rot in harbors 
and goods in warehouses. Many shipowners 
and merchants went bankrupt. Farmers, los- 
ing their markets in Europe, were forced to 
sell their cotton, meat, wheat, and tobacco 
at home for almost nothing. Many sailors, 
ship carpenters, and longshoremen were 
driven to beg in the streets. Our exports in 
180S dropped to twenty per cent of what 
they had been in 1807. 

One would expect that the war fever 
against Britain would have been strongest in 
New England, since most of the ships seized 
and most of the sailors impressed had sailed 
from New England ports. One would expect, 
too, that New Englanders would have fa- 
vored the embargo, hoping, like Jefferson, 
to have Britain punished thereby. But, oddly 
enough, they hated the embargo and were 
the most opposed to war with Britain. Why? 
One out of every three ships that set sail 
succeeded in slipping through the embargo, 
with huge profits the result. New Englanders 
realized that war with Britain and its power- 
ful navy would probably completely destroy 
our commerce. Such a war would help the 
French, whom the Federalists of New Eng- 
land still considered dangerous radicals. 

Once more, as in their attack on the Loui- 
siana Purchase, New England Federalists ac- 
cused Jefferson and the Republican Con- 
gress of stretching the Constitution too far. 
Ttie embargo is unconstitutional!" was the 


cry that rang out throughout New England. 
The New Englanders argued as follows: 
True, the Congress has the right to regu- 
late commerce. But by what right does the 
Congress go so far as to order a man not to 
transport his own property in his own ship 
from an American port to a foreign port? 
Some New Englanders even talked about 
seceding from the Union. Some New Eng- 
landers evaded the embargo by smuggling 
goods across the border to Canada. 

Even some of Jefferson’s own Republicans 
turned against the embargo. This was true, 
for example, of some Southern and Western 
farmers who were losing their foreign 
markets. However, most such farmers sup- 
ported Jefferson’s embargo. 

In early 1809, after a fifteen-month trial 
period, the Embargo Act was repealed. Jef- 
ferson still felt that an economic boycott or, 
as he called it, “peaceable coercion” was 
preferable and probably more effective than 
war. For the repealed Embargo Act, another 
act, the Non-Intercourse Act, was substi- 
tuted. This act, a milder embargo, prohibited 
trade with Britain and France, but permitted 
it with the rest of the world. 

Three days after he signed this act, on 
March 4, 1809, Jefferson retired from the 
Presidency to Monticello, his plantation 
home in Virginia. A tired man, he wrote 
that he felt like a prisoner just released from 
his chains. The many problems of his second 
administration had worn him out. He could 
have had a third term. Instead, he recom- 
mended that his party nominate his secre- 
tary of state and best friend, James Madison. 


Madison was nominated and elected. 

President Madison Inherits Jefferson s 
Troubles with Britain and France. Like Jef 
ferson, Madison was a brilliant thinker. This 
“father of the Constitution” (page 117) had 
shown his great knowledge of history' an 
past governments in helping to write the 
Constitution in 1787. He had shown hi* 
scholarship and patriotism once more in 
helping to write The Federalist, urging the 
ratification of the Constitution. He ha 
shown his love of freedom by vigorous > 
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James Madison, who said ", I believe 
there are more instances of the abridg- 
ment of the freedom of the people by 
gradual and silent encroachments of 
those In pou.er than by violent and sud- 
den usurpations ” Explain whether you 


agree or disagree. 


supporting religious liberty and by vigor* 
ously attacking the Alien and Sedition Acts. 
He had shown his good taste by choosing 
a lovely wife. The charming Dolley Madison 
w as, in effect, "First Lady" for sixteen years, 
since Jefferson, who was a widower, had 
often asked her to preside at presidential 
receptions. The Madisons’ happy married 
life was a model for the country long after 
Madison retired from office to his estate, 
Montpelier, Virginia. 

Eager for Peace, Madison Errs in Dealing 
with France. Like Jefferson, Madison loved 
peace. Like Jefferson, he believed that an 
economic boycott of Britain and France 
would help to preserve peace. But it was 
soon obvious that the Non-Intercourse Act 
was not causing either Britain or France to 
stop seizing our ships and seamen. In his 
attempts to solve these problems, Madison 
made a serious mistake in his relations with 
Napoleon. 

In 1810, another act, called Macon’s Bill 


iV uihbcr Two, had replaced the Non-Inter- 
course Act. This act permitted Americans 
mice* more to trade with Britain and France. 
However, it stated that if either country 
stopped interfering with our neutral rights, 
the President would reward such action by 
reviving the Non-Intercourse Act against 
the other This Macon Act, on paper, does 
not seem to favor cither Britain or France. 
Actually, it benefited Britain, for the big 
British Navy could be very effective in cut- 
ting down on trade between France and the 
United States 

But the crafty Napoleon fooled Madison 
into making the Macon Act benefit France. 
Napoleon “loves the Americans," Napoleon 
announced, implying that France would 
stop interfering with our neutral rights. He 
pointed out that, in line with the Macon Act, 
the President should therefore revive the 
Non-In tcrcourse Act against Britain. Eagerly, 
Madison snatched at this offer. He should 
have known better. Although the Non-Inter- 
course Act was revived against Bntain, Na- 
poleon continued to interfere with our neu- 
tral rights. In effect, what Napoleon had 
done was to make us his ally in blockading 
Britain. 

Westerners Are Bitter ot the British, Whom 
They Blame for Indian Attacks. To Indians 
in the American Northwest, British agents 
in Canada continued to supply guns, hoping 
they would use them to discourage Ameri- 
cans from settling there. True, Britain had 
given up its forts in the area, as promised 
in Jay’s Treaty (page 169). But it had not 
given up hope of limiting American expan- 
sion by making the Northwest a kind of buf- 
fer region between the United States and 
Canada Moreover, the British wanted to 
continue engaging in the rich fur trade there. 

Indians in the Northwest welcomed the 
encouragement Bntish agents gave them to 
attack American settlers. IVhyP For many 
years, white frontiersmen, fur traders, and 
land speculators had been pushing the In- 
dians farther and farther westward. This was 
in spite of the promises made in the Treaty 
of Greenville (page 172). Sometimes by 
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trickery, sometimes by force, and sometimes 
by getting them drunk, some such whites got 
Indians to turn over their land to them. 

To William Henry Harrison, governor of 
the Territory of Indiana, the eloquent In- 
dian chief Tecumseh made this combined 
complaint and warning in 1810: 

[My people were] once a happy race, but 
now [are] made miserable by the white 
people, who are never contented, but al- 
ways encroaching. They have driven us 
from the great salt water, forced us over 
the mountains, and would shortly push 
us into the lakes — but we are determined 
to go no further. 

If possible, Tecumseh, unlike some of the 
other chiefs, wanted to avoid war with the 
whites. This dignified man and his twin 
brother, called “The Prophet,” warned their 
followers that the rum of the white man 
was poison for the red man. The Prophet 
preached that red men had a superior cul- 
ture and that they should not adulterate it 
by mingling with white men. Tecumseh, a 
man of great vision, planned a strong con- 
federation of the Indian tribes in the North- 
west and Southwest, extending from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Such a 
confederation, he felt, would improve the 
Indian bargaining position. It would, he 
hoped, enable the Indians to hold on to their 
remaining lands and even to recover some 
of their lost lands. 

One November day in 1811, while 
Tecumseh was away organizing the tribes 
in the South, Governor Harrison decided to 
attack the tribes in the North. But before 
he could attack them, they attacked him. 
In what is present-day Indiana, where Tip- 
pecanoe Creek and the Wabash River meet, 
a fierce battle was waged. Losses were heavy 
on both sides. Neither side won a decisive 
victory. But the Indians retreated. Through- 
out the West, Harrison became a hero. 
Western fury at the British increased when 
he asserted that the Indians at this Battle of 
Tippecanoe had been armed with British 
guns. More and more Westerners began to 


feel that only war with Britain could prevent 
further Indian attacks. Victory in such a war, 
they were convinced, would drive the British 
out of Canada. Then, they thought, the 
British would no longer be able to encourage 
Indian attacks. (Such attacks, with guns, 
tomahawks, and scalping knives did con- 
tinue, even after Tippecanoe.) Westerners 
dreamed that, with the Indians crushed and 
the British defeated, Americans would mo- 
nopolize the fur trade of North America. 

A Spirit of Nationalism and a Hunger for 
Land Encourage the War Spirit. I am not 
for stopping at Quebec, but I would take the 
whole continent.” Thus spoke Henry Clay of 
Kentucky. He and other intensely national- 
istic young congressmen felt that a war with 
Britain would be the first step toward reach- 
ing this goal. Such a war would, they were 
certain, gain the United States Canada and 
Florida. Florida belonged to Spain, Britain s 
ally against Napoleon. Because these young 
congressmen were war-minded, they were 
nicknamed War Hawks. They were mainly 
from the West and South. John C. Calhoun 
of South Carolina was a leading Southern 
War Hawk. 

These proud patriots burned with anger 
at what they considered British insults. They 
argued that so long as Britain could impress 
our seamen, seize our ships, violate our neu- 
tral rights, and encourage Indian attacks, 
the United States was not really independent. 
From childhood, many of the War Hawks 
had been brought up to hate Britain be- 
cause of bitterness aroused by the American 
Revolution. They looked upon another war 
with Britain as almost a second war for in- 
dependence. 1 Victory in such a war, they 
were confident, would make the Unite 
States really independent and start it on 


1 Even Jefferson, in retirement, wrote: • • • A) 
or abject submission are the only alternatives e 
us. I am forced from my hobby, peace. n 
Madison, whose hobby had been peace, too, 3 > 
by 1812, come to the conclusion that econoim 
pressure alone would not get Britain to respec 
our rights. 
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the toad to becoming a great world power. 

The United States, as we know, had al- 
most as much reason to go to war noth 
France as with Britain. But it was a British 
ship, the Leopard, not a French ship, whrdr 
had killed three American sailors on the 
Chesapeake. Furthermore, the War Hawks 
remembered France as our ally in the Amer- 
ican Revolution. Nor could France, now 
ousted from the continent, be accused ot 
encouraging Indian attacks. And ranee 
not own Canada, with its fertile fields and 
forest lands, which Western War Hawks 
especially desired. ... 

Southern War Hawks hated to see Florida 
under the control of Spain. Spains control 
was so weak that Florida had become a hide- 
away for pirates and other outlaws, lo 
Florida, runaway slaves fled from Southern 
plantations. From Florida, bands of Indians 
raided Southern plantations and farms, war 


Hawks also wanted Florida in order to 
round out the nation's natural boundary on 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. 


The War ol 1812: 

Ifs Heartaches and Heroism 


To Mon, -Then "nd N.w-The,e Should 
Ho,. Been No Wo, of 18)5. Too bad there 
was no Atlantic cable in 1812' Too bad War 
Hawks had talked President Madison out 
of sending special representatives to Bntam 
before war was declared on June 18! Such 
representatives would have learned that the 
British were ready to stop interfering with 
most of our neutral rights And the cable 
would have brought news that, two days be- 
fore our Congress declared war, the British 
had agreed to repeal the Orders in Council. 

Why had the British finally done so? They 



were weary of the long-drawn-out war they 
had been waging with Napoleon. They did 
not want another war on their hands. Many 
merchants and workers demanded better 
relations with the United States. The effects 
of America’s Embargo and Non-Intercourse 
Acts had finally caught up with the British. 
The loss of American customers had caused 
British exports to fall off sharply and British 
debts to rise. Factory after factory shut 
down. Making matters worse was a farm de- 
pression caused by the failure of British 
crops. All this indicates that Jefferson had 
probably not been so far wrong in believing 
that “peaceable coercion” without war might 
bring the British to terms. 

The Country Is Not Fully Behind the Decla- 
ration of War. Don’t do us any favors. You 
say you want war with Britain to protect our 
ships, our seamen, and our neutral rights. 
What you really want is land and more land. 
We don t want a war. We don’t want our 
commerce completely ruined. These were 
the sort of sentiments that New England 
and New York congressmen expressed in 
answer to the War Hawks. 

On the declaration of war, the Congress 
was far from united. The vote in the House 
was seventy-nine to forty-nine and the vote 
in the Senate was nineteen to thirteen. Five 
months after the declaration of war came the 
election of 1812. The election results indi- 
cated that many New Englanders continued 
to feel that the war was unnecessary. In 
the election of 1808, Madison had won easily. 
But in the election of 1812, De Witt Clinton 
of New York, the peace candidate, gave 
Madison, supported by the War Hawks, a 
very close race. Clinton was, like Madison, 
a Republican. But his support came from a 
combination of peace-loving Republicans 
and Federalists. New England, the center 
of commerce and bitterly opposed to war 
for reasons already given, voted overwhelm- 
ingly for Clinton. The land-hungry agricul- 
tural West and South voted overwhelmingly 
for Madison. 

The Country Is Not Fully Behind the War 
Effort. To many New England merchants, the 


war was not their war but “Mr. Madison’s 
War.” They therefore felt no obligation to 
support it. Many New Englanders refused 
to buy war bonds, even though the Govern- 
ment paid rates of interest as high as seven 
and one-half per cent. Governors of most 
New England states would not order their 
state militia to leave their own states to 
take part in the invasion of Canada. British 
soldiers in Canada were even fed food 
smuggled in from New England. New Eng- 
land Federalists especially and some mod- 
erate Republicans considered the war a stab 
in Britain’s back. They asked why we should 
be helping a military dictator, Napoleon, 
while Britain was engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle with him. 

The eloquent Daniel Webster, a brilliant 
New England lawyer, swayed crowds there 
with speeches suggesting resistance to the 
war effort. He charged that the declaration 
of war proved that the South was dictating 
to the New England section of the nation. 
He even hinted that the New England states 
would have the right to nullify a law that the 
Federal Government was trying to pass for 
the conduct of the war. It is interesting that 
Webster was later on to become one of the 
strongest opponents of nullification and one 
of the strongest supporters of the Union. 

The Hartford Convention Aims to In- 
crease New England’s Power and Expresses 
Hostility to the War. Late in 1814, while 
the war was raging, representatives from 
certain New England states met in secret 
sessions in Hartford, Connecticut. The ma- 
jor purpose of this Hartford Convention was 
to build up the power of commercial New 
England in the Federal Government and to 
cut down on the power of the agricultural 
South and West. 

To achieve this purpose, certain amend- 
ments were drawn up. These amendments, if 
accepted by the Congress and the states, 
would have radically changed the Constitu- 
tion. One amendment would have wiped out 
the three-fifths compromise (page 121). 
Thus the South would have less representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives, since 
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Negro slaves would no longer be counted 
as part of its population. Another proposal 
would have limited the President to one 
term and would have prevented succession 
of a President by one who lives in the same 
state. This, too, was aimed at the South, 
especially at Virginia. For all our Presidents 
up to this time, except John Adams, had 
been Virginians (See the Virginia dynasty, 
footnote, page 189. ) 

The Hartford Convention also sought to 
increase the power of the states and decrease 
the power of the national Government. This 
was because New England had lost control 
of the national Government to the West and 
the South. In time, more and more Western 
states would be created out of the Louisiana 
Purchase. As a result. New England's in- 
fluence in the Federal Government would 
grow proportionately less and less. The 
Hartford Convention therefore proposed 
that a two-thirds vote of the Congress 
be required for admission of new states 
Thus a small number of states might prevent 
the national Government from admitting 
new states. The Convention also proposed 
that a two-thirds vote be required for a dec- 
laration of war. Thus a small number of 
states could prevent the national Govern- 
ment from declaring a war such as that of 
1812. 

The Hartford Convention asserted that if a 
state considered a law unconstitutional, the 
state could nullify that law. Its arguments 
were really a repetition of the compact, 
states’ rights, and nullification theories as 
expressed in the Kentucky and Virginia Reso- 
lutions (page 179). Then it was the South, 
out of power, that expressed these ideas. 
Now it was New England, out of power, 
that expressed them. Soon it was to be the 
South, out of power once more, that would 
again do so. In short, each section was to 
uphold or criticize these ideas, depending 
upon whether it was in or out of power and 
whether it would benefit or suffer by their 
use. 

The Hartford Convention severely at- 
tacked the war and Madisons conduct of 


it A minority of delegates even hinted that 
if the proposed amendments were not ac- 
cepted, New England might secede from the 
Union. To get them accepted, the Convention 
sent delegates to Washington. But by the 
time they arrived there, the war was over. 
They looked ridiculous protesting a war 
that had ended and whose result seemed to 
many a great victory. 

Obstacles Facing the United States in 
Fighting the War. “The conquest of Canada 
is within your power; the militia of Ken- 
tucky alone are competent to place Montreal 
and Upper Canada at your feetf . . Clay, 
who made this statement, was completely 
wrong in believing that the conquest of 
Canada would be easy. Many War Hawks 
were completely wrong in believing that the 
Canadians would rejoice at an American in- 
vasion. Very few wanted to break with Brit- 
ain and unite with the United States. The 
optimistic Clay overlooked some important 
facts in dreaming of a speedy conquest of 
Canada. Let us consider some of these facts. 

One of our general s described many of his 
fellow generals as lazy, old, ignorant, boast- 
ful drunkards 1 Even many of the younger 
officers were appointed not so much for what 
they knew about military tactics as for whom 
they knew in politics. The regular army had 
fewer than 7,000 men, although our popula- 
tion was more than seven million. Most of 
these had to be used to protect frontier posts. 
The Congress, expecting a speedy victory, 
depended upon volunteers and militiamen 
to do the fighting. But volunteers were few. 
And many militiamen would fight only 
within the boundaries of their own states. 

Furthermore, the United States was chal- 
lenging the greatest sea power on earth. 
Britain had a fleet of more than SOU vessels. 
We had sixteen or so, plus some gunboats of 


l One of the generals upon whom this country un- 
fortunately had to depend was the corrupt James 
Wilkinson (page 170). Wilkinson had earlier 
proved to be a traitor to his country on more than 
one occasion. He had taken part in the so-called 
Burr conspiracy in the West (footnote, page 194). 
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The Battle of New Orleans. A popular 
song of the time boasted of the American 
victory: 

“Behind it stood our little force — 
None wished it to be greater; 

For cv’ry man was half a horse, 

And half an alligator." 


was tlie day the British inarched on Wash- 
ington and burned the Capitol, the White 
House, and other public buildings. James 
and Dolley Madison and the President’s 
Cabinet were forced to flee. An American 
raiding party had previously marched on 
Toronto (then called York) and destroyed 
Canada s parliament building and other 
public buildings. Thus, to some Britishers, 
the destruction in Washington was an act 
of revenge. After entering Washington, the 
British admiral sat himself in the Speaker’s 
chair in the House of Representatives and 
shouted to his men: “Shall this harbor of 
Yankee democracy be burned?” “Aye!” rang 
throughout the hall. And the burning began. 
To many Americans, this action was an out- 
rage. Indeed, it even shocked many British 
at home. 

' Our Flag Was Still There in ‘the Dawn’s 
Early Light.’ After leaving Washington, the 
British sailed up Chesapeake Bay to the 
port of Baltimore. British General Robert 
Ross had confidently announced that he 
would make Baltimore his winter headquar- 
ters. But, in an attempt to take Baltimore by 
land, the British were beaten back and Ross 
was killed. In an attempt to take Baltimore 
from the sea, the British fleet bombarded 


Fort McHenry for a full day and most of 
the night. In “the dawn’s early light,” “our 
flag was still there,” as Francis Scott Key 
described the sight in “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 1 Failing to take Baltimore, the 
British soldiers returned to their ships. The 
British fleet then left Chesapeake Bay. 

Jackson Checks Indian Efforts to Retain, 
and British Efforts to Conquer, the Old South- 
west. At the Battle of Horseshoe Bend, Ala- 
bama, in 1814, Creek Indians suffered a 
crushing defeat. Their conqueror was An- 
drew Jackson, in command of the Tennessee 
militia. What caused this battle? A few 
months before, Creek Indians in the Old 
Southwest had massacred several hundred 
men, women, and children near Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Many blamed the British and their Spanish 
friends in Florida for encouraging such In- 
dian outrages. It was believed that this was 
part of a British scheme to capture the 
entire Southwest, including New Orleans 
and the Mississippi River Valley. Southern 
War Hawks, especially in Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, felt that these hostile 
designs gave the United States all the more 
reason to try to seize Florida. 

As a result of the Battle of Horseshoe 
Bend, the Creeks were compelled to give up 
almost all their land in Alabama. Thus, just 
as Harrison had crushed the power of the 
Indians in the Northwest, so Jackson crushed 
their power in the Southwest. 

In Spanish-owned Pensacola, Florida, the 
British had established a military base as a 
springboard for an invasion of the South- 
west. Jackson succeeded in capturing Pensa- 
cola from the British and their Indian al- 
lies. But the greatest threat to the Southwest 
was the British effort to capture New 
Orleans. 

Jackson Wins the Battle of New Orleans 
After a Peace Treaty Has Been Signed. 
Columns of redcoats in close formation 


1 In 1931, the Congress declared “The Star-Spangled 
Banner ’ our national anthem. 
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marched brav ely across the level plain. Wait- 
ing for them behind hastily constructed 
fortifications made of earth and bales of cot- 
ton was Jackson's rather unusual army. In it 
were crack riflemen from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee and army regulars, fierce pirates led 
by Jean Lafitte and regular sailors, and a 
mixture of Frenchmen, Negroes, and Creoles 
from the New Orleans area Their deadly 
fire resulted in heavy British losses. On the 
American side, however, losses were ex- 
tremely light. 

This Battle of New Orleans was won in 
January, 1815, two weeks after a treaty of 
peace, the Treaty of Ghent, had been signed. 
Thus, if there had been a cable or wireless 
at the time, the battle would never have 
been fought. 


Results of the War of 1812: 

Respect for the United States 
Abroad and at Home Increases 

The Peace Treaty Says Nothing About the 
Causes for Which We Fought. Had the 

United States achieved the objectives for 
which it had fought the war? Had the Brit- 
ish agreed to stop impressment, searching 
and seizing our ships, and interfering with 
our neutral rights in general? No! Not a 
word was said in the treaty about these 
grievances. All the treaty did say was that 
fighting should stop, that neither side should 
gain any territory, and that certain disputes 
Such as those over boundaries should be 
settled later 

Why the United States Was Willing to 
Sign the Treaty of Ghent. As we know, many 
Americans had never wanted the war. As we 
know, too, the Indians had been suppressed 
in the Northwest and in the Southwest. 
This had removed one of the arguments 
given by the War Hawks for war with 
Britain, Now there was little to interfere 
with westward expansion. Furthermore, 
Britain's war with Napoleon at sea was over. 
Therefore, there should no longer be any 


reason for Britain to practice impressment 
or to interfere with our neutral rights. 

Why Britain Was Willing to Sign the 
Treaty. Many of the British, too, had never 
wanted the war. The British were deep in 
debt and war-weary. For over twenty years 
they had been fighting first the French rev- 
olutionaries and then Napoleon. Moreover , 
after Macdonough’s victory, it was obvious 
that invasion of the United States from Can- 
ada would be difficult. And British manufac- 
turers, merchants, and shipowners wanted 
peace in order to start doing business with 
the United States again. Finally, British 
aristocrats had at last come to the condu- 
sion that the United States was not going 
to break up, but was here to stay. 

The War of 1812 Intensifies Nationalism, 
Isolationism, and Industrialization. As time 
passed, Americans forgot the dark days of 
the War of 1812 They remembered with 
pnde the victories of such ships as “Old 
Ironsides” and of such heroes as Perry on 
Lake Erie, Macdonough on Lake Champlain, 
and Jackson at New Orleans. National pride 
was so great that two heroes of the war, 
Jackson and Harrison, were later to be 
elected Presidents of the United States. Na- 
tional pride explains the death of the Fed- 
eralist Party as well. Because of the Hartford 
Convention and their failure to support the 
war effort, people looked upon the Federal- 
ists as unpatriotic. Americans were proud, 
too, that the adult nations of the world no 
longer looked down upon the United States 
as an infant nation. They knew that the 
world was astonished that the United States 
had not been badly beaten by that great 
naval power. Great Britain. 

Until the end of the War of 1812, the 
politics and wars of Europe involved us 
closely, whether we wanted them to or not. 
Our political parties always seemed to be 
either pro-Bntish or pro-French. But after 
the war, our country came closer to practic- 
ing the sort of isolationism Washington and 
Jefferson had preached. No general war in- 
volving most European countries broke out 
between 1815 and 1914. Thus we were not 
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faced with the problem of taking sides in 
Europe’s quarrels. 1 

Americans began to feel, after the War of 
1812, that they no longer needed the manu- 
factures of Europe. They argued that if we 
produced all the goods we needed here, we 
would become economically self-sufficient. 
Thus it would be easier to become isolation- 
ist. The Embargo Act, the Non-Intercourse 
Act, and the war had made it almost im- 
possible to buy manufactured goods from 
abroad. Yet individual Americans needed 
manufactured goods and so did our army 
and navy. Seeing this market as offering a 
golden opportunity to make money, many 
Americans invested their money in factories. 

To make national pride and isolationist 
thinking count, action was necessary, many 
Americans felt. In response to their demands, 
the Government began building roads. The 
purpose of this action was to strengthen the 
nation by tying the various sections of the 


nation closer together. Also to strengthen 
the nation, the size of the army and navy 
was increased. To protect home industries 
and make us less dependent upon Europe, 
tariff rates were increased. To make the na- 
tions currency more uniform and stable, a 
Second Bank of the United States was 
chartered. To make the Western territories 
feel that they had a greater stake in the na- 
tion, many were admitted as states. From 
this time on, the West was to play an in- 
creasingly important part in deciding na- 
tional policies. After the War of 1812 also, 
the Supreme Court acted more vigorously. 
It handed down many decisions that up- 
held the nation over the states. 

In 1823 came a most dramatic action il- 
lustrating America’s growing nationalist and 
isolationist sentiment. Our little nation 
warned the big powers of Europe not to 
meddle in the Western Hemisphere. For our 
part, we promised not to interfere in Eu- 
ropean affairs. The story of this dramatic 
action and more details on the growing na- 
tionalism will appear in the next chapter. So 
will the story of strong threats to this 
nationalism. 


1 However, it is interesting to note that when a 
general European war did break out in 1914, the 
United States was soon involved in it. 


STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 9 

Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


“Revolution of 1800” 
Albert Gallatin 
Louisiana Territory 
Toussaint l’Ouverture 
Sacajawea 

Lewis and Clark 
expedition 
Oregon country 
Aaron Burr 
Zebulon Pike 
Barbary States 
Tripolitan War 


Stephen Decatur 
Orders in Council 
Leopard-Chesapeake 

affair 

“tlie tiger and the 
shark” 

Berlin and Milan 
Decrees 

Continental System 
Embargo Act 
Non-Intercourse Act 
Monticello 


Dolley Madison 
Montpelier 

Macon’s Bill 
Number Two 

William H. Harrison 
Tecumseh 

Battle of Tippecanoe 
War Hawks 
“Mr. Madison’s War” 
Hartford Convention 
William Hull 
Oliver H. Perry 


Battle of the Thames 
Thomas Macdonough 
“Old Ironsides” 
Battle of Lundy’s 
Lane 

Fort McHenry 
Francis Scott Key 

Battle of 

Horseshoe Bend 

Jean Lafitte 
Battle of New Orleans 
Treaty of Ghent 
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Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. Give examples of how Jefferson demon- 
strated his belief in democracy by his 
words and actions. 

2. What democratic views did Jefferson 
express in his First Inaugural Address? 

3. Mention three policies of the Federalists 
that were canceled by the Jefferson Ad- 
ministration and three that were re- 
tained. 

4. Explain why Jefferson was opposed to 
the Judiciary Act of 1S02. 

5. Jefferson’s choice of Gallatin as secre- 
tary of the treasury was a wise one. 
Why? 

6. Why do (a) some deny and (b) some 
assert that Jefferson's election was a 
revolution? 

7. Why did Jefferson's election convince 
many in reactionary Europe that Amer- 
ica remained “the worlds best hope”? 

8. Give three reasons why control of New 
Orleans seemed vital to Jefferson. 

9. What practical considerations convinced 
Napoleon that he ought to sell Loui- 
siana? 

10. For what reasons did Jefferson (a) at 
Erst hesitate and (b) finally decide to 
purchase Louisiana? 

11- For what (a) political and (b) economic 
reasons did many Federalists object to 
the purchase of Louisiana? 

12. Prove that in switching interpretations 
of the Constitution, the Federalists and 
the Republicans were not as inconsistent 
as they seemed. 

13. Connect Aaron Burr with the anger of 
the Federalists oxer the purchase of 
Louisiana. 

14. Show that the purchase of Louisiana had 
(a) political, (b) economic, (c) terri- 
torial, and (d) military effects. 

15. Sum up the highlights and results of (a) 
the Lewis and Clark expedition and ( b ) 
the Pile expedition. 

16. Sum up the (a) causes, {b) highlights, 
and (c) results of the Tripolitan War. 


17. Show that there were (a) economic, (b) 
patriotic, and (c) democratic reasons for 
Jefferson’s enthusiastic re-election. 

18. Describe relations of the United States 
with (a) Britain and (b) France during 
Jefferson’s administration. 

19. Point out ways in which the (a) Con- 
tinental System and (b) Embargo Act 
boomer anged. 

20. For what reasons was the United States 
less bitter at France’s violation of its 
neutral rights than at Britain's? 

21. For what reasons were New England 
Federalists opposed to the embargo im- 
posed in 1SG7? 

22. How did Napoleon try to take advantage 
of Madison’s eagerness for peace? 

23. List the causes of the War of 1812. 

24. Connect with the Battle of Tippecanoe 
(a) British agents, (b) the Treaty of 
Greenville, (c) William Henry Harri- 
son, (d) Tecumseh, and (e) the fur 
trade. 

23. For what reasons did the War Hawks 
(a) look upon the War of 1812 as a 
second war for independence and (b) 
desire Florida? 

26. For what reasons have some called the 
War of 1812 a "needless war - ? 

27. Show specifically how some obstructed 
the w ar effort 

23. Connect the Hartford Convention with 
(a) the three-fifths compromise, (b) 
presidential succession, (c) the Loui- 
siana Purchase, (d) a declaration of war, 
and (e) the nullification theory. 

29. Sum up the highlights of (a) the fighting 
on land and (b) the fighting on water 
during the War of 1812. 

30. Describe how the power of the Indians 
was broken during the War of 1812 (a) 
in the Northwest and (b) in the South- 
west 

31. For what reasons did (a) the United 
States and ( b ) Britain feel that it paid 
to call a halt to the war? 

32. Describe the effects of the War of 1812 
upon American (a) politics, (b) econ- 
omy, and { c) foreign affairs. 
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"rK Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. Throughout history, many Americans and 
many foreigners, even of competing polit- 
ical parties, have claimed to be following 
in the footsteps of Jefferson. Give reasons 
why. 

2. Opinions might differ as to whether Jef- 
ferson raised or lowered the dignity of 
the Presidency by his behavior on Inau- 
guration Day and at White House cere- 
monies. Give arguments on both sides. 

3. To what extent would the quotations in 
this chapter from Jefferson’s First Inau- 
gural Address apply to America today? 

4. Paraphrasing Jefferson, “We are all Re- 
publicans; we are all Democrats” today. 
To what extent do you agree that this is 
(a) true and (b) desirable? 

5. Prove by examples that in Jefferson’s 
administration, there were (a) some 
things borrowed and (b) some things 
new. 

6. To call Jefferson’s election the “Revolu- 
tion of 1800” is a gross exaggeration. Give 
reasons why you agree or disagree. 

7. Both our agents in Paris and Jefferson 
showed (a) resourcefulness and (b) 
adaptability with respect to the purchase 
of Louisiana. Prove. 

8. Would it be fair to call the Federalists 
and the Republicans hypocrites for 
switching their interpretations of the 
Constitution? Explain. 

9. “Creat minds care little for small morals,” 
Aaron Burr once said. What did he 
mean? Explain whether you agree with 
him. 

10. It would have required greater moral 
courage for Hamilton to have refused to 
duel with Burr than to have accepted his 
challenge. Explain whether you agree or 
disagree. 

11. Explain whether Americans can take 
pride in (a) Commodore Barron’s con- 
duct in the Lcopanl-Chcsapcake affair, 
(b) the Embargo Act, (c) the Hartford 
Convention, (d) the treatment of Te- 
cumseh's people, (e) the aims of the 


War Hawks, and (f) the Treaty of 
Ghent. 

12. The Lewis and Clark expedition, the 
Pike expedition, and the American atti- 
tude toward the Barbary pirates illustrate 
certain character traits of our infant na- 
tion. What character traits? 

13. List lessons that our nation today might 
learn from our experiences in the War 
of 1812. 

14. Explain why you agree or disagree with 
each of the amendments drawn up at the 
Hartford Convention. 

15. Neither the United States nor Britain 
won the War of 1812. Discuss the truth 
or falsity of this statement. 

16. The results of the War of 1812 for the 
United States were more indirect than 
direct. Explain, giving examples. 

17. Give your views of any one of these 
statements of Jefferson and its timeliness 
today: (a) “Promote popular education 
as an essential condition to the safety of 
the republic.” (b) “Were it left to me 
to decide whether we should have a 
government without newspapers or 
newspapers without a government, I 
should not hesitate a moment to prefer 
the latter.” (c) “. . . never to engage, 
while in public office, in any kind of en- 
terprise for the improvement of my 
fortune." 

18. “I have sometimes asked myself whether 
my country is the better for my having 
lived at all," said Jefferson. How, specif- 
ically, would you have answered Jeffer- 
son if he had said this to you? 

» 

rC Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Against the mimeographed check list of 
desirable qualities that a President 
should possess, check Presidents (a) 
Jefferson and (b) Madison. 

2. After investigation, write an essay en- 
titled “Jefferson, Like Leonardo da Vinci, 
Was a Many-Sided Man." 
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3. Select fi\ e significant statements from 
Jefferson’s First Inaugural Address that 
are not mentioned in the chapter. Ex- 
plain to what extent you think they 
would be appropriate statements for a 
presidential inaugural address today. 

4 Make placards for display around the 
room of any three important statements 
from Jefferson. 

5. Write an “if" essay entitled (a) “If the 
United States Had Not Purchased the 
Entire Louisiana Territory,” (b) “If Burr 
Had Been Elected in 1800” or (c) “If I 
Had Been a Canadian During the War 
of 1812.” 

6. On an outline map of the United States, 
(a) outline the boundaries of the Loui- 
siana Territory, (b) indicate mountains 
or waterways in it or bordering on it, 
and (c) show states that have been 
carved out of it. 

7. On an outline map of the United States, 
trace the route of either (a) the Lewis 
and Clark expedition or (b) the Zebulon 
Pike expedition. Indicate what important 
present-day cities are located along the 
route. 

8 Study either “Jefferson on the Impor- 
tance of New Orleans" or "Jefferson’s 
Message on the Burr Conspiracy" in 
Documents of American History, edited 
by H. S. Commager. From either docu- 
ment select five of the most important 
points made and give reasons for your 
selections. 

9. Read “Alexander Hamilton Loses a 
Duel,” from Diary of America, edited by 


J. and D Berger. Tell how this record 
by Couverneur Morris appeals to both 
the heart and the mind. 

10. Write a poem entitled (a) "Sacajawea 
to the Rescue,” (b) “Napoleon the Trick- 
ster," (c) “Francis Scott Key Is In- 
spired,” or ( d ) “Tecumseh Addresses His 
Braves.” 

11. In a letter to a movie producer, argue 
the merits of making a movie about fa) 
the Tripolitan War or (b) the War of 
1812. 

12. Imagine yourself secretary of state in 

1811. Write a note to the British foreign 
Secretary protesting Britain’s violation of 
America’s neutral rights. 

13. After some research, write a paper en- 
titled (a) “Dolley Madison, a Model 
First Lady,” fbj "IVhat Madison Was 
For and Against,” (c) “Facts and Fic- 
tion About Jean Lafitte,” (d) "Opin- 
ions Differ on Burr’s Activities in the 
West," (e) "Gallatin Proves His Ameri- 
canism," or (f) “Geography’s Role in the 
War of 1812.” 

14. Make a series of newspaper headlines on 
highlights of the War of 1812. 

15. In committee, prepare an illustrated 
chart for the bulletin board of the major 
causes and consequences of the War of 

1812. 

16. In committee, prepare a report on the 
architecture of Mount Vernon, Monti- 
cello, and Montpelier. 

17. Report on “If Only Mr Madison Had 
Waited" ( American Heritage, April, 
1956). 
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Unit Two • The Great Experiment Is Bolstered by a Sturdy Constitution and Early Great Presidents 



Nationalism Holds the Center of the Stage , 
But Sectionalism Waits to Go On 


Nationalism Is Strong After the War of 1812 

* Clay s American System: An Attempt to Make of Americans One, Big, Happy 
Family . Internal Improvements, the Tariff of 1816, and the Second Bank of the 
United States as Evidences of Nationalism • Monroe’s Two Terms Are an Era 
of Good Feelings • Our Relations with Britain and Spain Indicate Nationalism 

* The Monroe Doctrine Aims to Guard the New World Against Evils of the Old 
World 

Bold Supreme Court Decisions as Evidences of Nationalism 

* ‘Ufirfoun/ v. Madison Decision Proves the Power of the Supreme Court, 
•ormerly a Weak National Agency • Some Sample Decisions in Which the States 

ere Overruled in Favor of the National Government 

Sectionalism Challenges Nationalism in the Era of Good Feelings 

* -ri! ie ifef 1 0ver Missouri 13 an Omen of More Serious Quarrels to Come 

* . ^ , Election: Each Section Wants a Favorite Son as President • National- 

istic resident John Quincy Adams Is Handicapped by Political Strife and Sec- 
tionalism • Friction Over the TariS, Among Other Troubles, Illustrates 
Sectionalism in Adams’ Administration . Political Strife and Sectionalism Doom 
Adams Latin-American Policy 


Up to the War of 1812, many Americans 
had been more loyal to their state or section 
than to the nation. After the war, more and 
more were proud to say not so much “I am 
a Virginian" or “I am a New Yorker” but “I 
am an American.” Such persons felt that 
they had much in common. In short, their 
spirit of loyalty to the nation — their national- 
ism — was strong. It was widely felt that the 


American nation had been chosen by God 
to build a great civ iliz ation as a model for 
the world. 

Strange as it may seem, the seeds of Amer- 
ican nationalism had originated in Europe. 
Beginning in the seventeenth century, many 
Europeans, who shared a heritage of oppres- 
sion, had pulled up stakes and come to the 
New World seeking a better life. Slowly, dur- 
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iog the colonial period, many Americans had 
begun to develop a feeling of belonging to* 
gether. Many of them were of different 
origins and religions. But most shared a 
common background of the English lan- 
guage, English customs, and English legal 
traditions. In the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in the Bill of Rights of the Constitution, 
in the many opportunities for making a bet- 
ter living here, many Americans saw their 
common hope for a better life beginning to 
come true. In his Farewell Address, Wash- 
ington had expressed the nationalistic idea 
that the American nation was different from 
all other nations. He had said that Ameri- 
cans would be better off if they cut them- 
selves off from Europe’s wars and its political 
problems. 

Why Many Connected Increasing 
Nationalism and Isolationism 
With the American Dream 

After the War of 1812, more and more 
Americans were convinced that Washington 
had been right. Nationalism grew stronger 
as the belief spread that through isolation- 
ism, we could better realize the American 
Dream. Americans became all the more con- 
vinced that Europe was backward, undem- 
ocratic, and corrupt. Looking eastward 
toward Europe less, they began to concen- 
trate their attention on our own West. They 
overflowed with optimism. What is to stop 
us, they asked, from using the fertile fields 
and rich resources of the West to give the 
average American a standard of living as 
yet undreamed of? What is to stop us from 
settling millions on our vast frontier and 
creating a powerful nation, dedicated to 
liberty? 

Nevertheless, many Americans continued 
to look eastward toward Europe. Many con- 
tinued their business connections with Eu- 
ropeans. Many continued to consider Eu- 
ropean culture superior to that of America. 

Despite Increasing Nationalism, Sectional- 
ism Continues to Exist After the War of 1812. 
In spite of the strong spirit of nationalism 


that existed, there were still many who were 
more loyal to their state or section than to 
the nation. And the various sections, whether 
the West, the South, or the Northeast, con- 
tinued to be rivals of one another. In short, 
sectionalism and nationalism existed side by 
side. Sections lists are much more interested 
in getting laws passed for the benefit of their 
sections than for the benefit of the entire 
nation. Sectionalists usually uphold states’ 
rights, in order to prevent the national Gov- 
ernment from passing laws they consider 
harmful to their sections. It would be wrong 
to believe, however, that every person who 
suggests a law to benefit his section is not 
also loyal to the nation. In fact, many per- 
sons sincerely believe that what is good for 
their section is good for the nation. 

Today, too, there is a strong spirit of na- 
tionalism in our nation But sectionalism 
exists, also. In fact, the same person might 
be strongly nationalistic on certain questions, 
yet strongly sectionalistic on others. 

For a time after the War of 1812, national- 
ism was to be much stronger than sectional- 
ism. As the years rolled on, however, sec- 
tionalism was to grow stronger and stronger, 
until the Union split Then the War Be- 
tween the States broke out. 


Clay's American System: 

An Attempt to Make of Americans 
One, Big, Happy Family 

During the War of 1812, swamps, rivers, 
and forests had slowed down the movement 
of our troops. Good roads, bridges, and 
canals had been desperately needed then, 
patriots believed. After the war, settlers from 
the East crossed the Appalachians and 
swarmed into the Old Northwest and Old 
Southwest To get there, to ship products to 
and from there, and to unify the nation, 
good roads, bridges, and canals were even 
more desperately needed. 

During the war, our nation had been hand- 
icapped because it could not get the manu- 
factured goods it had long been accustomed 
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By 1852, these three brilliant and influential political leaders — Webster, Clay, and 
Calhoun were all dead. For what reasons might it be said that their deaths 
marked the end of an era? 


to import from Britain. After the war, British 
manufacturers sold in the United States great 
quantities of manufactured goods at very 
low prices. Such a practice is called dump- 
,n S- They dumped goods here, according to 
a British lord, in order 

to stiile in the cradle those rising manufac- 
tures in the United States which the war 
has forced into existence . . 

American iron and woolen industries were 
especially hard hit by British dumping. The 
British hoped to force American factories 
out of existence, and then to increase then- 
own prices. 

How can we improve transportation 
and prevent British dumping, and thus 
strengthen the nation? This question 
troubled many Congressmen, especially the 
former \\ ar Hawk Clay. To answer it, he 
urged the building of internal improvements, 
such as roads, bridges, and canals, at na- 


tional expense and the placing of a high pro- 
tective tariff on foreign imports. Clay ar- 
gued that a high protective tariff would 
make foreign imports so costly that Ameri- 
can consumers would buy from American 
manufacturers. This would end British 
dumping. It would also encourage the con- 
tinued growth of manufacturing in the 
Northeast, where infant industries had made 
a good start during the War of 1812. With- 
out such protection, such infant industries 
would never become adult industries. 

As the Northeast specialized more and 
more in manufacturing, the West would have 
a bigger market there for its farm products, 
and the South for its cotton. A prosperous 
West and South would be in a better posi- 
tion to buy more manufactured products 
from the Northeast. The United States would 
become its own best customer. It would 
depend more and more upon the various 
sections of the nation, and less and less 
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and profitable. A fairly high protective tariff 
had been passed in 1816, during Madisons 
administration. Although there had been 
some opposition to it then, in general, men 
from all sections had voted for it. So na- 
tionalistic had the nation become that many 
Republicans, formerly opposed to a pro- 
tective tariff, had come to favor one. The 
Tariff of 1816 was our first tariff definitely 
aimed at protecting American industry from 
foreign competition. We have had high pro- 
tective tariffs practically ever since. 

Internal Improvements as Evidence of Na- 
tionalism. Tire argument of nationalistic 
congressmen that to build roads and canals 
at national expense would aid defense and 
increase trade and national unity won out 
in part. In 1806, in Jefferson’s administration, 
the Congress had appropriated funds for 
the building of a national road. This was to 
extend from Cumberland, Maryland, on the 
Potomac River, to what is today Wheeling, 
West Virginia, on the Ohio River. But, by 
the end of the War of 1812, very little work 
had been done on this road. In 1816, the 
Congress, under the pressure of nationalistic 
congressmen to get the job done in a hurry, 
appropriated ten times the amount appro- 
priated in 1806. By 1818, the road from 
Cumberland to Wheeling had been com- 
pleted. Twenty years later, it had been ex- 
tended across Ohio and Indiana, and half- 
way across Illinois, to within a hundred 
miles of St. Louis on the Mississippi. A Mary- 
land state road, running from the port of 
Baltimore, linked up with this National Road 
(called the Cumberland Road). For many 
years the Cumberland Road was the most 
heavily traveled highway taken by Eastern- 
ers and European immigrants heading for 
the Old Northwest. 

The former War Hawk Calhoun proposed 
that many more national roads, and canals 
too, be built at national expense. The Con- 
gress, President Madison and his successor, 
Monroe, and most of the country liked the 
idea. Yet both Madison and Monroe felt that 
the national Government had no constitu- 
tional right to build national roads at na- 


tional expense. They therefore vetoed bills 
that would have extended the national pro- 
gram for internal improvements. This ex- 
plains why many of our roads and canals 
were built by state governments or private 
groups. 

The Second Bank of the United States as 
an Evidence of Nationalism. The Republi- 
cans, who wanted banks chartered by the 
states, had bitterly opposed Hamilton when 
he first proposed a Bank of the United States. 
They had called it unconstitutional. In 1811, 
when the Bank’s charter ran out, they had 
refused to recharter it. As a result, the war 
effort during the War of 1812 was severely 
hampered by the difficulty of borrowing 
money through the sale of bonds. Many 
small, privately owned banks, chartered by 
the states, sprang up like mushrooms a 
over the country. These state banks had 
very little gold or silver to back up th e 
paper money. Yet they issued great quanti- 
ties of it to satisfy the great demand for 
money. 

Why did this demand for money exist 
Many persons were speculating in Western 
lands and many settlers in the West wante 
money to buy and develop their land. As 
more and more money was put in circula- 
tion, its value dropped more and more an 
prices rose more and more. Soon, except in 
New England, where the banks were in 
good shape, businessmen of one state often 
refused to accept the paper money issue 
by the banks of another state. In fact, busi 
nessmen would often refuse to accept paper 
money issued by banks in their own state. 
Business suffered greatly. Many a business 
man, not knowing from day to day what e 
value of the money he received would e > 
hesitated to sell his goods. 

The Republicans, learning from these ex 
periences, began to quote the Federa is 
Hamilton’s arguments in favor of a Ban o 
the United States. In 1816, Republican Presi 
dent Madison signed the charter for a 
Second Bank of the United States. The Bank, 
sponsored by the national Government, "as 
a private bank. But one-fifth of the mone) 
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for it was put up bj the national Go\ ernment 
and one-fifth of its directors were appointed 
ty the national Government. Its powers were 
similar to those of the First Bank of the 
I’nited States (page Id). 

At first, the Second Bank's managers made 
some serious blunders But soon, throughout 
the nation, the Bank helped to create a 
uniform currency, that is. the currency had 
the same value in all states. Soon, this uni- 
form currency, issued by the Bank of the 
United States, forced much of the worth- 
less paper money issued by the state banks 
to disappear. The Bank of the United States 
also forced the state banks to adopt sounder 
banking policies. The rechartcriog of die 
Bank indicated that many had become con- 
vinced of the need for strong national con- 
trol of banking for the welfare of the na- 
tion. 


Monroe's Two Terms: 

An 'Era of Good Feelings/ 

But Not Entirely 

Some Signs of 'the Era of Good Feelings.' 
'Vho would have believed that Boston, the 
long-time stronghold of the Federalist Party, 
would have greeted James Monroe, a Jef- 
fersonian Republican, with wild enthusiasm! 
ft did, on his triumphal four of the nation, 
shortly after his inauguration in 1817. The 
oston welcome was only one of many wildly 
enthusiastic receptions given Monroe in 
every section of the nation. What dramatic 
evidence of the rapidly spreading nation- 
alism! 

Who would not be an American? Long 
Joe the republic! All hail! Last asjlum of 
oppressed humanity. 

^bus a national weekly, Niles Register, ex- 
pressed the nationalism of the times. And a 
Massachusetts newspaper described the 
times as "the era of good feelings.” This 
Phrase came to be identified with Monroes 
° a dministrations. 


Of fellow Virginian, hard-working, pleas- 
ant, capable James Monroe, Jefferson said: 

If his soul were turned inside out, not a 

blot could be found upon it. 

Monroe had been Jefferson’s law pupil, 
American delegate on missions to France, 
Spain, and Britain, and Madisons secretary 
of state. In the presidential election of 1816, 
lie practically swamped his Federalist op- 
ponent, Rufus King. In the election of 1820, 
he did cv cn better. He won all but one elec- 
toral vote. 

Monroe’s victories resulted not so much 
from his personal popularity as From the 
popularity of his party and the unpopularity 
of the Federalist Party. In fact, in the elec- 
tion of 1S20, the Federalists did not even 
bother to put up a presidential candidate. 
Nor did they ever again. We shall see, how- 
ever, that even during the era of good feel- 
ings, there were heated disputes in the 
Congress between representatives of different 
sections. True, nationalism held the center 
of the stage during this era. But sectionalism 
was ready, even eager, to compete with it 


James Monroe, uho declared in his First 
Inaugural Address; " National honor is 
national property of the highest i alue.” 
llow do you interpret this statement? 




and profitable. A fairly high protective tariff 
had been passed in 1816, during Madisons 
administration. Although there had been 
some opposition to it then, in general, men 
from all sections had voted for it. So na- 
tionalistic had the nation become that many 
Republicans, formerly opposed to a pro- 
tective tariff, had come to favor one. The 
Tariff of 1816 was our first tariff definitely 
aimed at protecting American industry from 
foreign competition. We have had high pro- 
tective tariffs practically ever since. 

Internal Improvements as Evidence of Na- 
tionalism. The argument of nationalistic 
congressmen that to build roads and canals 
at national expense would aid defense and 
increase trade and national unity won out 
in part. In 1806, in Jefferson’s administration, 
the Congress had appropriated funds for 
the building of a national road. This was to 
extend from Cumberland, Maryland, on the 
Potomac River, to what is today Wheeling, 
West Virginia, on the Ohio River. But, by 
the end of the War of 1812, very little work 
had been done on this road. In 1816, the 
Congress, under the pressure of nationalistic 
congressmen to get the job done in a hurry, 
appropriated ten times the amount appro- 
priated in 1806. By 1818, the road from 
Cumberland to Wheeling had been com- 
pleted. Twenty years later, it had been ex- 
tended across Ohio and Indiana, and half- 
way across Illinois, to within a hundred 
miles of St. Louis on the Mississippi. A Mary- 
land state road, running from the port of 
Baltimore, linked up with this National Road 
(called the Cumberland Road). For many 
years the Cumberland Road was the most 
heavily traveled highway taken by Eastern- 
ers and European immigrants heading for 
the Old Northwest. 

The former War Hawk Calhoun proposed 
that many more national roads, and canals 
too, be built at national expense. The Con- 
gress, President Madison and his successor, 
Monroe, and most of the country liked the 
idea. Yet both Madison and Monroe felt that 
the national Government had no constitu- 
tional right to build national roads at na- 


tional expense. They therefore vetoed bills 
that would have extended the national pro- 
gram for internal improvements. This ex- 
plains why many of our roads and canals 
were built by state governments or private 
groups. 

The Second Bank of the United States as 
an Evidence of Nationalism. The Republi- 
cans, who wanted banks chartered by the 
states, had bitterly opposed Hamilton when 
he first proposed a Bank of the United States. 
They had called it unconstitutional. In 1811, 
when the Bank’s charter ran out, they had 
refused to recharter it. As a result, the war 
effort during the War of 1812 was severely 
hampered by the difficulty of borrowing 
money through the sale of bonds. Many 
small, privately owned banks, chartered by 
the states, sprang up like mushrooms a 
over the country. These state banks ha 
very little gold or silver to back up the 
paper money. Yet they issued great quanti- 
ties of it to satisfy the great demand for 
money. 

Why did this demand for money exist 
Many persons were speculating in Western 
lands and many settlers in the West wante 
money to buy and develop their land. As 
more and more money was put in circu a- 
tion, its value dropped more and more an 
prices rose more and more. Soon, except in 
New England, where the banks were in 
good shape, businessmen of one state often 
refused to accept the paper money issue 
by the banks of another state. In fact, busi 
nessmen would often refuse to accept paper 
money issued by banks in their own state. 
Business suffered greatly. Many a business 
man, not knowing from day to day what e 
value of the money he received would e > 
hesitated to sell his goods. 

The Republicans, learning from these ex 
periences, began to quote the Federa is 
Hamilton’s arguments in favor of a Ban o 
the United States. In 1816, Republican Presi- 
dent Madison signed the charter for 3 
Second Bank of the United States. The Bank', 
sponsored by the national Government, " as ^ 
a private bank. But one-fifth of the mone) 
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for it was put up by the national Government 
and one-fifth of its directors were appointed 
by the national Government. Its powers were 
similar to those of the First Bank of the 
United States (page 161). 

At first, the Second Bank’s managers made 
some serious blunders. But soon, throughout 
the nation, the Bank helped to create a 
uniform currency; that is, the currency had 
the same value in all states. Soon, this uni- 
form currency, issued by the Bank of the 
United States, forced much of the worth- 
less paper money issued by the state banks 
to disappear. The Bank of the United States 
also forced the state banks to adopt sounder 
banking policies The rechartering of the 
Bank indicated that many had become con- 
vinced of the need for strong national con- 
trol of banking for the welfare of the na- 
tion 


Monroe's Two Terms: 

An 'Era of Good Feelings/ 

But Not Entirely 

Some Signs of 'the Era of Good Feelings. 
Who would have believed that Boston, the 
long-time stronghold of the Federalist Party, 
would have greeted James Monroe, a Je - 
fersonian Republican, with wild enthusiasm! 
It did, on his triumphal tour of the nation, 
shortly after his inauguration in 1817. Tne 
Boston welcome was only one of many wildly 
enthusiastic receptions given Monroe in 
every section of the nation. What dramatic 
evidence of the rapidly spreading nation- 
alism' 

Who would not be no American? hong 
live the republic! All hull! Lust «syl»s» of 
oppressed humanity. 

Thus a national weekly, Nile. Roister ex- 
pressed the nationalism of the tsmes And a 
Massachusetts newspaper deacnbed tte 
times as "the era of good fee ljnp • Thu 
phrase came to be identified with Monroes 
two administrations. 


Of fellow Virginian, hard-working, pleas- 
ant, capable James Monroe, Jefferson said: 

If his soul were turned inside out, not a 

blot could be found upon it. 

Monroe had been Jefferson’s law pupil, 
American delegate on missions to France, 
Spain, and Britain, and Madisons secretary 
of state. In the presidential election of 1816, 
he practically swamped his Federalist op- 
ponent, Rufus King In the election of 1820, 
he did even better. He won all but one elec- 
toral vote. 

Monroe’s victories resulted not so much 
from his personal popularity as from the 
popularity of his party and the unpopulanty 
of the Federalist Party. In fact, in the elec- 
tion of 1820, the Federalists did not even 
bother to put up a presidential candidate. 
Nor did they ever again. We shall see, how- 
ever, that even during the era of good feel- 
ings, there were heated disputes in the 
Congress between representatives of different 
sections. True, nationalism held the center 
of the stage during this era. But sectionalism 
was ready, even eager, to compete with it. 

James Monroe, u.ho declared in his Fust 
Inaugural Address ■ “ National honor is 
national property of the highest value." 

How do you interpret this statement? 



Our Foreign Relations Are 
An Evidence of Nationalism 

Britain and the United States Develop 
Respect for Each Other. Even before the 
War of 1812, there had been bad feeling be- 
tween Canadians and Americans. Dur- 
ing the American Revolution, many Loyal- 
ists, who had opposed the Revolution and 
whose property had been seized, had sought 
refuge in Canada. Americans and Canadians 
had accused each other of encouraging In- 
dian raids and of trying to monopolize the 
fur trade in the Northwest. Boundary dis- 
putes had also caused trouble. 

Wien Americans invaded Canada in the 
War of 1812, Canadian nationalism flamed. 
Canadians had patriotically defended their 
homeland. How did the war’s end affect 
Canadian-American relations? The cry “On 
to Canada!” had been hushed. Nevermore 
was the British Government to try to create 
a powerful Indian nation in the Northwest 
to act as a buffer state between Canada and 
the United States. With these worries re- 
moved, the British and Americans were less 
suspicious of each other. They were thus 
more willing to discuss their disputes and 
other problems around the conference table. 

The Rusli-Bagot Treaty a Trail-Blazer in 
Disarmament. What were some of the re- 
markable results of this willingness to dis- 
cuss? In the Rusli-Bagot Treaty of 1817 the 
United States and Britain agreed upon prac- 
tically total disarmament on the Great Lakes 
and on Lake Champlain. Never before in 
history had two nations agreed upon naval 
disarmament for a given area. Later, in 1871, 
both agreed to keep their entire border, from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence River on the 
Atlantic to Puget Sound on the Pacific, un- 
fortified. Tlius, the longest unfortified border 
in the world — over 3,000 miles — lies between 
Canada and the United States. 

There have been some serious disagree- 
ments between Canada and the United 
States since the W ar of 1S12. Yet the respect 
each has for the other has kept rival battle 
fleets off the Great Lakes. And the unforti- 



The Canadian-American peace tablet 
commemorating the Rush-Bagot Treaty. 


fied border has given each increased con- 
fidence, which has led to increased respect. 
Moreover, millions have been saved that 
would otherwise have been spent on battle- 
ships and forts. 

Discussion, Not Might, Is Used in Fix- 
ing the Canadian-American Boundary. Look 
at a map of the United States today. Notice 
that there is a straight line on the northern 
border extending from a lake at the western 
end of the Great Lakes (called Lake-of-the- 
Woods) to the Pacific Ocean. In 1818, Great 
Britain and the United States agreed that 
this line — the forty-ninth parallel — should be 
the Canadian-American boundary as far west 
as the Rockies. 

From the Rockies to the Pacific, and be- 
tween Spanish-owned California and Rus- 
sian-owned Alaska, was the Oregon country. 
In the treaty of 1818, Britain and the United 
States agreed on a joint occupation of the 
area for ten years. Tin's meant that both 
British and Americans could settle and en- 
gage in the fur trade there. The agreement 
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warnings to Europe and the isolationist ideas 
contained in the Monroe Doctrine became 
fundamental principles of American foreign 
policy for many years. 

At first, some groups in the newly inde- 
pendent Latin-American countries were 
pleased by the Monroe Doctrine. They wel- 
comed it as an instrument for their protec- 
tion. However, many felt that a greater pro- 
tection than the Doctrine was the British 
fleet. Later, many Latin Americans came 
to fear the Doctrine as a threat to their lib- 
erty. They accused the United States of us- 
ing it to keep other nations from intervening 
in, or taking territory from, Latin-American 
republics, while doing so itself. 

The Monroe Doctrine was the most dra- 
matic evidence of American nationalism and 
optimism after the War of 1812. It seemed 
to Americans to indicate that the United 
States was no longer an infant nation to be 
guided, scolded, or punished by the adult 
nations of Europe. Although not yet an adult 
nation, the United States was at least a 
vigorous adolescent nation of ten million 
people, with virtually unlimited possibilities 
for development. Now, at last, the United 
States felt confident that Europe had been 
warned off from the Western Hemisphere. 
Thus, it could now concentrate its attention 
on expansion toward the Pacific and on pro- 
moting liberty and prosperity within its 
borders. 


Bold Supreme Court Decisions 
Under Marshall Reflect Nationalism 

The Marbury v. Madison Decision Asserts 
the Power of the Supreme Court. William 
Marbury was one of Federalist President 
John Adams’ “midnight judges” (page 181 )• 
A paper appointing him had been signed 
bv Adams just before Jefferson’s inaugura- 
tion. Republicans Jefferson and Madison (the 
secretary of state) decided not to give the 
Federalist Marbury the job. Their attitude 
was that the election of 1800 had proved that 
the people wanted Republicans in control of 
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College case (1819), like that in the Fletcher 
v. Peck case, exerted tremendous influence 
on America’s future, as we shall now see. 

In the past century or so, many businesses 
have been organized as corporations (page 
436). To form a corporation, businessmen 
must obtain a charter from the state. Some 
corporations have at times used unfair meth- 
ods in the conduct of business. For this 
reason or for other reasons, states have 
passed laws regulating corporations. How- 
ever, corporations have succeeded in getting 
such laws declared unconstitutional. They 
did so by quoting the decision in the Dart- 
mouth College case and pointing out that 
the corporations’ charters were also con- 
tracts. Therefore, they said, the states had no 
right to interfere with them. 1 Without the 
fear of such interference, more and more 
businesses formed corporations, and more 
and more corporations expanded into big 
businesses. Thus the Dartmouth College and 
Fletcher v. Peck decisions became vital con- 
tributions to the great business expansion of 
the United States. 

The State of Maryland Is Forbidden to 
Tax a Bank Established by the National 
Legislature. All Americans want their coun- 
try to be prosperous and contented. To 
make it so, the Congress should use all pow- 
ers not specifically forbidden to it in the 
Constitution. Let us not place our national 
legislature in a strait jacket by insisting that 
it stick strictly to its delegated powers. It 
should be permitted to stretch these dele- 
gated powers by means of the elastic clause. 
This was tire sort of reasoning that Marshall 
used in delivering the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the famous McCulloch v. Maryland 
case of 1819. 

During a depression in that year, many 
farmers had lost their homes and farms 
through inability to pay the interest on their 
mortgages. These farmers argued that this 


1 However, states have sometimes rcpulated cor- 
porations when they have felt that the health, 
safety, or morals of their people were seriously 
involved. {See police powers, page 131.) 


would not have happened if the branches of 
the Bank of the United States in the various 
states had been more generous in extending 
them credit. In anger against the Bank of 
the United States, some states began to tax 
its branches. It was when James W. Mc- 
Culloch, cashier of a branch of the Bank of 
the United States in Maryland, refused to 
pay such a tax that the case went to the 
Supreme Court. 

The McCulloch v. Maryland case involved 
two questions. First, does the Constitution 
of the United States give the Congress the 
power to establish a bank? Second, if the 
national legislature, the Congress, does have 
this power, does a state have the right to 
tax such a national institution as a bank? 
Marshall’s answers were “Yes” to the first 
question and “No” to the second. 

In explaining his “Yes” to the first ques- 
tion, Marshall repeated Hamilton’s argu- 
ments on the power of the Congress to estab- 
lish a bank (page 162). In explaining his 
“No” to the second question, Marshall said: 
“The power to tax is the power to destroy.’ 
If a state has the power to tax a national 
institution such as a bank or a post office, 
Marshall reasoned, it could tax it so high 
as to destroy it entirely. Then the states 
would be supreme over the national Govern- 
ment. Marshall seemed to fear that under 
such circumstances the Constitution would 
be no stronger than tire weak Articles of 
Confederation. 

The State of New York Is Reminded That 
Only the National Government Controls In- 
terstate Commerce. What right does the 
state of New York have to give a few men 
a monopoly of all steamboat transportation 
on the waters of New York State? (Such a 
monopoly had been given over the use of 
the Hudson River between New York and 
New Jersey.) No right, said Chief Justice 
Marshall in giving the Court’s decision in 
the Gibbons v. Ogden case of 182-1. The 
regulation of interstate commerce, he con- 
tinued, is a power delegated by the Con- 
stitution to the Congress, not to the states. 
Marshall gave a very broad interpretation 
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does not the Congress have the right to de- 
cide under what conditions a state may be 
admitted? Consequently, does not the Con- 
gress have the right to decide whether Mis- 
souri should be a free state or a slave state? 

In the South, writers and speakers de- 
manded with equal passion that Missouri be 
admitted as a slave state. Some Southerners 
even threatened secession if it was not. 
True, Southerners agreed, the Congress has 
the right to admit or to refuse to admit 
states. But the Congress does not have the 
right to decide on any conditions for their 
admission. Once in the Union, a state has 
a perfect right to decide for itself whether 
it should be a slave state or not. Southern- 
ers also insisted that slaves were property, 
They said that if the Congress forbade them 
to take their slaves into any territory of the 
United States, it would be interfering with 
their property rights. Therefore, they con- 
cluded, the Congress has no right to pro- 
hibit slavery in a territory of the United 
States. 


To this argument, Northerners answered 
that the United States had already prohib- 
ited slavery in a territory by the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787, and that the South had 
agreed to this. 

After such heated arguments in the heat 
of the summer of 1819, the Tallmadge 
Amendment was passed in the House of 
Representatives. But it was defeated in the 
Senate. 

The North-South Argument Over Mis- 
souri Is Really a Struggle for Control of the 
Nation. To many Southerners in 1819, get- 
ting Missouri admitted as a slave state 
seemed almost a matter of life and death for 
their section. Why? By this time, as we shall 
see, Southerners were planting more and 
more cotton. More cotton planting required 
more land, and more land required more 
farmhands. To cotton planters, more farm- 
hands meant more slaves. By this time, too, 
the North, with its larger population, was in 
control of the House of Representatives. And 
the South realized that there was almost no 
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Jnlin Quincy Adams, whose words “Think 
of your forefathers! Think of your pas - 
ferity! should have preat significance 
for all of us. Why? 


and by sponsoring Hie Monroe Doctrine. As 
1 resident, be hoped lb at the nationalistic 
program lie bad mapped out would help 
all the people. He was convinced that the 
nations public lands should be protected 
from the greed of private speculators, whom 
be accused of having "the thirst of a tiger 
for blood." Income from such natural re- 
sources and other Federal revenues, be said, 
should be used by the national Government 
to build national roads and canals, a na- 
tional university, and a national astronomical 
observatory, and to support education and 
the arts and sciences in general. To promote 
llie welfare of the people, be felt that stretch- 
ing the Constitution was not only permis- 
sible but an obligation of the Government. 

How Adams' Personality Hampered Him 
in Politics. Honest, conscientious, capable, 
experienced, intelligent, far-seeing— these 
.ue just a few of the adjectives that might 
accurately be applied to Adams. Yet bis ad- 
ministration was a failure and be failed to 


be re-elected in 1828. To be a success in 
politics, a winning smile and a charming per- 
sonality are a great help. Adams, like his 
father, John Adams, was handicapped by 
having neither. Among the reasons for his 
unpopularity were his cold personality and 
his hot temper. He was New England’s fa- 
vorite son, because New Englanders fell re- 
spect for bis ability, rather than affection for 
him personally. 

No one could call Adams a demagogue. 1 
He refused to promise the public what he 
considered the wrong things, even if it 
meant losing votes. He refused to remove 
men from office whose only offense was be- 
longing to the political opposition. This made 
him enemies in his own party. So did his 
practice of appointing political opponents 
to office when he felt they were the best 
men for the jobs. Yet such appointees usually 
worked with the Jackson men in Congress 
against Adams’ own program. And the Jack- 
son men did everything in their power to 
block every Adams proposal. In addition, 
for three years, in Congress, in newspapers, 
at rallies, in taverns, the Jackson men con- 
ducted an unceasing attack on the President’s 
personal integrity. Everywhere and again 
and again was heard the cry: “Corrupt bar- 
gain!” Tlie major goal was to turn the 
whole country against Adams and to insure 
Jackson’s election in 1828. 

Friction Over the Tariff Illustrates Section- 
alism in Adams' Administration. The South 
and its outstanding spokesman, Calhoun, 
bad supported a protective tariff in 1816. At 
that time, it bad been expected that the 
South would become a manufacturing sec- 
tion. A high protective tariff would then 
protect Southern manufacturers from Eu- 
ropean competition. All this we know. By 
the 1820’s, however, many Southern planters 
bad become convinced that a high pro- 
tective tariff was bad for the South. What 
changed their minds? 


1 A demayoyiic is an unscrupulous individual wlio 
tries In win over the people by playing upon their 
prejudices and fears. 
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it, (c) why Clay thought specific groups 
and the nation as a whole would benefit 
from it, and (d) obstacles to its fulfill- 
ment. 

4. Prove that the (a) Tariff of 1816, (b) 
Cumberland Road, and (c) Second Bank 
of the United States were examples of 
nationalism. 

5. What serious problems developed when 
the First Bank of the United States was 
not rechartered in 1811? Mention three 
results of the chartering of the Second 
Bank of the United States in 1816. 

6. Give specific reasons why there was less 
suspicion between Canadians and Amer- 
icans after the War of 1812. 

7. Associate with the Adams-Onis Treaty 
(a) angry American farmers, (b) furious 
American seamen, (c) a claim by Jef- 
ferson, (d) an invasion by Jackson, and 
(e) Spain’s troubles. 

8. How did (a) revolutions in Latin Amer- 
ica, (b) the American tradition of isola- 
tion, (c) business reasons, (d) the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, and (e) a declaration by 
the Czar of Russia lead to the Monroe 
Doctrine? 

0. Prove that Britain opposed European in- 
terference in Latin America for (a) a 
practical reason and (b) an idealistic 
reason. 

10. For what reasons did Secretary of State 
John Quincy Adams feel that the United 
States should issue a warning on its own 
to the Quadruple Alliance? 

11. Sum up the (a) two warnings and (b) 
two promises contained in the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

12. To what extent was the Monroe Doc- 
trine (a) original, (b) influential then 
and later, and (c) an example of Amer- 
ican confidence? 

13. Describe the (a) facts in, and (b) sig- 
nificance of, the Marbury v. Madison 
case. 

I t. Show how specific decisions of Chief 
Justice Marshall and the Supreme Court 
stressed the supremacy of the nation over 
the states. 


15. Show specifically which constitutional 
arguments John Marshall used in each 
of three of his decisions. 

16. How have the decisions in the Fletcher 
v. Peck case and the Dartmouth College 
case encouraged the formation of corpo- 
rations? 

17. Give proof that Marshall’s influence was 
felt long after his death. 

18. On what grounds did Jefferson criticize 
Marshall? 

19. What provisions in the Tallmadge 
Amendment antagonized many South- 
erners? 

20. Give the arguments that were made ( a ) 
for and (b) against the admission of 
Missouri as a slave state. 

21. In what sense was the question of ad- 
mitting Missouri a struggle for control 
of the nation? 

22. With respect to the Missouri Compro- 
mise, give (a) its terms and (b) reasons 
why in time both Northerners and South- 
erners became dissatisfied with it. 

23. Tell specifically how John Quincy Adams 
became President when fewer people 
voted for him than for Andrew Jackson. 

24. For what reasons did Clay help to make 
one of his opponents, John Quincy 
Adams, President in 1824? 

25. Describe the origins and policies of (a) 
the National Republicans and (b) the 
Democratic Republicans. 

26. Give reasons why the able Adams was an 
unpopular President. 

27. For what reasons did many Southern- 
ers change their attitude on the tariff 
between 1816 and 1828? 

28. Give specific reasons why the Tariff of 
Abominations was so called. 

29. What arguments did Calhoun give in 
The Exposition and Protest”? 


Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. Intense nationalism was closely identified 
with the American Dream after the W ar 
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5. After reading "Everybody Liked Henry 
Clay” (American Heritage, October, 
1956), tell which character traits of Clay 
you think are worth emulating. 

0. After an investigation, report on (a) the 
motives of Britain and the United States 
in signing the Rush-Bagot Treaty and 
( b ) Canada s fears at the time concern- 
ing it. 

7. On an outline map of the United States, 
locate (a) the route of the Cumberland 
Road, (b) the areas affected by the 
Rush-Bagot Treaty, (c) the forty -ninth 
parallel from Lake-of-the-Woods to the 
Rockies, (d) the Oregon country, (e) 
East and West Florida, and (f) the 
boundary between the United States and 
Mexico as defined in the Adams-Onis 
Treaty of 1819. 

8. Concerning the Monroe Doctrine, write 
(a) a series of newspaper headlines on 
it, (b) an evaluation of it based upon a 
study of two foreign affairs books, (c) 
a dialogue between President Monroe 
and Secretary of State Adams, or (d) 
an article on the extent to which it is 
observed today. 

9. Draw a cartoon strip in which each panel 
illustrates the theme of each of the Su- 


preme Court decisions mentioned in this 
chapter. 

10. Write a biography of John Marshall 
after investigating (a) his attitude toward 
popular government and majority rule, 
(b) his role in the XYZ Affair, (c) his 
attitude on the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
and (d) such personal characteristics as 
his dress and sense of humor. 

11. Find out and report on the opinions of 
at least two historians concerning Jack- 
son’s charge that there was a “corrupt 
bargain” in the election of 1824. 

12. Make a list of questions you would like 
to have asked Calhoun on “The Exposi- 
tion and Protest.” 

13. “I can scarcely recollect a single instance 
of success in anything that I ever under- 
took,” John Quincy Adams wrote at the 
age of seventy. After investigating his 
career, write a letter you think might 
have consoled him. 

14. On the information in this chapter, pre- 
pare in committee (a) twenty multiple- 
choice questions, (b) an annotated bib- 
liography based upon books in the school 
or local library, or (c) a chart for the 
bulletin board summing up the chap- 
ter’s highlights, 
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drunken barbarian and a murderer. They 
called his beloved wife, Rachel, immoral and 
ridiculed her for smoking a corncob pipe. 
When Rachel died before Jackson’s inaugu- 
ration, he felt her death had been brought 
on by these cruel attacks. On her tombstone, 
he had her described as “A being so gentle, 
so virtuous, slander might wound but could 
not dishonor.” Rachel’s death increased 
Jackson’s anger at Adams, who, he felt, 
could have stopped such attacks. Actually, 
neither Adams nor Jackson was personally 
responsible for making the campaign of 
1828 one of the filthiest in our history. 

Jackson’s victory in 1828 was almost a 
landslide. He won all of the West and all of 
the South that lies south of the Potomac. 
He even won Pennsylvania and most of the 
electoral votes in New York. Only in New 
England did Adams win overwhelmingly. 


An 1828 campaign poster for Jackson. 


know, that Adams and Clay had engaged in 
a “corrupt bargain” to cheat him out of the 
Presidency. Furthermore, since more voters 
and more electors had voted for him, he felt 
that this alleged corrupt bargain had shown 
contempt for the will of die people. 

“Turn the rascals out!” “Let the people 
rule. Equal rights for all, special privileges 
for none!” These were campaign slogans 
shouted by Jackson’s enthusiastic support- 
ers. In a three-year-long campaign, they 
smeared Adams and his Administration with 
many false charges. They accused the deeply 
religious Adams of encouraging immorality. 
They accused him of dissipation and of 
wasting Government money to buv gambling 
tables for the White House. Thev called 
him a calloused aristocrat, contemptuous of 
the plain people. 

The Adams supporters, too, practiced 
mud-slinging and name-calling, and hurled 
false charges. They called Jackson a vulgar. 


President Jackson Inspires 
Deep Love and Bitter Hatred 

Why Many Plain People Idolized Jock- 
son. Washington’s Pennsylvania Avenue and 
the avenues leading into it were jammed 
with 10,000 people. Many had come from 
hundreds of miles away. All at once, from 
the thousands of upturned faces came cheers 
that seemed to shake the very ground. A 
tall, lean, erect man, with piercing eyes and 
a shock of snow-white hair, had just stepped 
out on the columned porch of the Capitol. 

The man was sixty-one-year-old Andrew 
Jackson and the day was March 4, 1829. 
Jackson was being inaugurated as the sev- 
enth President of the United States. From 
the Capitol, after the inauguration cere- 
monies, the happy crowd followed him to 
the White House — some in carts and wag- 
ons, some in fine carriages, and some on 
foot. Into tlie President’s mansion they 
swarmed by the hundreds, jostling one an- 
other in their eagerness to get to Jackson 
and shake his hand. He might have been 
seriously injured by the crowds pressing 
on him from all sides had not a group of 
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V/hy His Opponents Hated Jackson. Terror 
struck the hearts of the country’s conserva- 
tives upon Jackson’s election. They were 
horrified at the wild scene at the White 
House on Inauguration Day. They com- 
pared it to the riots by mobs during the 
French Revolution. In effect, they asked: 
See what happens when control of the Gov- 
ernment gets into the hands of the common 
people? They predicted that, with such radi- 
cal support, the ambitious Jackson would, 
like Napoleon, soon make bimself a military 
dictator. As we shall see, Jackson increased 
the powers of the executive branch more 
than any President before him. His enemies 
accused him of showing disrespect, even 
contempt, for the Constitution, the Congress, 
the Supreme Court, and even his own 
Cabinet. They called bis administration the 
“reign of King Andrew the First.” 


V/hy Jackson's Election Has Been 
Called the 'Revolution of 1828' 

Be born of wealthy or, at least, well-to-do 
parents. Be a college graduate. Live in 
Virginia or Massachusetts. Before the elec- 
tion of Jackson, these seemed to be un- 
written requirements for the Presidency, 
judging by the men who were elected. 
Neither the Presidents who had been Vir- 
ginia planters nor the Adamses, who rep- 
resented New England businessmen, had 
ever experienced the hard life of the aver- 
age man of the time. Jackson, on the other 
land had been bom in poverty in South 
Carolina. His Scotch-Irish immigrant par- 
cnts had left him an orphan at fourteen. 
Mainly self-educated and self-made. Jack- 
son was our first President to come from a 
state west of the Alleghenies — Tennessee 
In the election of 1828, more than three 
times as many people voted as had voted in 
, In earlier elections, most voters had 
been businessmen, planters, and, generally 
speaking, men of property. Most politically 
influential persons had lived along the East- 
ern seaboard. The increased numbers of 



voters in 1828 were made up mainly of city 
workers and small farmers of the East, and 
frontier farmers of the West. We shall soon 
see why the number of voters rose so sharply 
in 1828. 

Jacksons election might be called a revo- 
lution not only because of its important dif- 
ferences from past elections but because of 
its important influences on future elections. 
After Jackson, many a candidate was to 
boast that be, too, had been bom poor, 
lived simply, and enjoyed the company of 
the plain people. One candidate, Daniel 
Webster, asked the voters not to hold it 
against him that he had not been bom in a 
log cabin! From Jackson’s time on, more and 
more of the plain people, especially Western 
fanners and city workers, were to have an 
ever-in creasing influence in the Government 
This, in turn, was to have an important ef- 
fect upon the spread of democracy and na- 
tionalism in the United States. More and 
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than all six of his predecessors combined. It 
helps to explain, too, why he sometimes 
challenged decisions of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall and the Supreme Court. He felt that 
their decisions tended to favor privileged 
aristocrats, rather than the people. 

Jefferson, on the other hand, was not as 
bitter toward his opponents, the Federalists, 
as Jackson was toward his. Furthermore, it 
is hard to imagine his taking such a strong 
stand as Jackson took against the Congress 
or the Supreme Court. 


Great Progress in Democracy Is 
Made During the Jacksonian Period 

Jackson, one of the most forceful Presi- 
dents ever to occupy the White House, 
served for two terms. His hand-picked suc- 
cessor, Martin Van Buren, served for one. 
The period covering these three presidential 
terms ( 1829-1841 ) is known as the Jackson- 
ian period. In broad terms, this period is 
extended by some to cover the entire last 
half of the first half of the nineteenth 
cen tu rv. 

During the Jacksonian period, democracy 
in its many aspects took great strides for- 
ward. Jackson deserves personal credit for 
some of the progress made, particularlv in 
political democracy. However, much demo- 
cratic progress was made for which he was 
not at all responsible. In Europe, as well 
as in the United States at this time, more and 
more people were demanding more and 
more rights. In Europe, revolutions were 
taking place against autocratic rulers. In 
Europe, as in America, reformers were de- 
manding free public schools, more rights 
or women, better working conditions in 
actories. and the abolition of slavery everv- 
wliere. In such reform movements. Eu- 
ropeans borrowed ideas from Americans and 
vice versa. In other words. Jacksonian dem- 
ocracy was in tune with the times. 

lwt us now look at some examples of the 
progress of political democracv during the 
Jacksonian period. 


Property and Religious Qualifications for 
Voting and Officeholding Are Practically 
Abolished. The overwhelming majority of 
white male Americans had the right to vote 
by 1828. What explains tire great increase in 
tire number of voters? More persons had 
become genuinely interested in politics. 
Political party organizations had become 
more efficient. More vigorously, the}' made 
it their business to get out tire vote. Further- 
more, by 1828, most of the original thirteen 
states had done away with property’ and 
religious qualifications for voting and office- 
holding. This especially boosted the number 
of voters among propertydess city' workers. 
As for tire Western states, property' qualifi- 
cations there were, from the start, practically 
nonexistent. Many of the propertied ob- 
jected to all this. They said, in effect: If poor 
people without property are given tire right 
to vote and hold office, they will use these 
privileges to take our property' aw T ay. 

More State Officials Are Elected and for 
Shorter Terms. Before the 1820’s, many’ state 
officials were appointed by' governors or 
selected by’ state legislatures. They’ held of- 
fice for long periods of time. But bv 1S2S, 
many’ states had increased the number of 
elected officials and decreased the lengths of 
their terms of office. Thus the voters could 
make their choices known for more jobs — 
and more often. At the time, tins seemed 
like a step forward in the march of democ- 
racy. In more recent times, however, many 
states have come to believe that so many 
candidates and such frequent elections make 
intelligent voting difficult. 

The Open Nominating Convention Re- 
places the Secret Caucus. Before the 1820 s, 
many officials were nominated for office, of- 
ten secretly, by groups inside or outside the 
state legislatures. Even a party’s candidate 
for President was usuallv picked by a group 
of party members in the Congress. Such a 
group was called a caucus. But by 1S2S, 
many states had abolished this undemocratic 
method of nominating candidates. Instead, 
it became the custom for members of a 
party to choose delegates who met in an 
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was a partnership of all the people. He was 
convinced that to he strong, a democracy 
must have many active partners — not silent 
ones. 

To enable as many as possible to take part 
in the Government, Jackson believed that 
the terms of officeholders should be short. 
His idea of passing Government jobs on to 
others after short terms was called rotation 
in office, by such rotation, no one group 
could create a long-standing monopoly of 
Government jobs. Of course, rotation in of* 
lice would also give many of Jackson's po- 
litical supporters an opportunity to hold 
political office at some time, 

Jackson knew that the people wanted 
him to ’’turn the rascals out" who had been 
in office so long that many of them had be- 
come callous to the people's complaints. He 
knew, too, that the people looked upon 
many of these long-term officeholders as 
corrupt. So did he. This explains why he 
dismissed many of them and replaced them 
with plain people. Such action was his way 
of proving that he was "a people's President" 
and his 'a people's government." 

Furthermore, Jackson and political lead- 
ers in his party believed that those who had 
worked hard for his election should be re- 
warded with Government jobs or favors. 'To 
the victors belong the spoils of the enemy" 
was their reasoning. The practice of so re- 
warding active political supporters is called 
the spoils sustom. Jackson's enemies attacked 
him for replacing men of long experience in 
government with inexperienced ones, but, 
as we know. Jackson felt that most Govern- 
ment jobs were "so plain and simple" that 
any average man of intelligence could 
handle them. 

1 revious Presidents had also practiced the 
spoils system. Indeed, in local and state poli- 
ties. it bad been practiced for a long time. It 
is tine that Jackson dismissed more Federal 
officeholders than previous Presidents. Yet he 
let. lined far mote than he dismissed. Some 
fUor Presidents were to dismiss many more. 

>o Jackson, practicing the spoils system 
'eemed democratic because it loosened the 
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stranglehold a privileged group had so long 
had on Government positions. To him, it 
seemed more democratic for a party to got 
support by promising men Government po- 
sitions than to depend for support upon the 
contributions of wealthy individuals. To 
most persons today, however, practicing the 
spoils system seems undemocratic. They rec- 
ognize that government today is not "plain 
and simple." as in Jackson's time. Therefore, 
they feel that experienced and conscientious 
officials are desperately needed in every 
department and on all levels of government. 
They fear that use of the spoils system might 
lead to the appointment of inexperienced, 
inefficient, lazy, or even corrupt officials. 
They fear. too. that many individuals ap- 
pointed merely because of their loyalty to 
a political party would look upon their jobs 
more as rewards than as responsibilities. 
Thus, our democracy wovdd suffer. We shall 
see later how a merit system of appoint- 
ments greatly modified the spoils system 
(page 530). 


The Increase in Voters Contributes 
To the Rise of Machine Politics 

How can we make sure that the increasing 
numbers of new voters will vote for the 
candidates of our party? This was the big 
question that political leaders kept asking 
themselves in the late 1820's, To get the 
votes of the new voters, such politicians 
tried to organize their parties into highly 
efficient political machines. 

In time, the entire nation was divided into 
political districts, A professional politician 
headed each district. Assisting him were less 
important professional politicians, such as 
are today called district captains. These, in 
turn, were assisted by still other party work- 
ers. This district set-up, designed to manu- 
facture votes for the party, was called the 
political machine, and the man who con- 
trolled it the political boss. 

How did the machine seek to attract 
votes? The party workers were expected to 
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dcbaic. Hayne, a firm believer in the com- 
pact theory and states’ rights, maintained 
that nullification was sometimes necessary. 
He warned the West that it, like the South, 
would have to practice nullification to pro- 
tect itself against the greedy Northern man- 
ufacturers who were trying to control the 
Congress. The arguments he expressed in 
support of nullification were somewhat simi- 
lar to those expressed in the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions, at the Hartford Con- 
vention, and in “The South Carolina Exposi- 
tion and Protest” of Calhoun. 

The crowded Senate gallery was spell- 
bound as Webster’s powerful voice thun- 
dered answers to Hayne’s argument that 
the national Government was created by the 
states and was therefore only the agent of 
the states. Our nation, Webster maintained, 
had been created by the people, not by the 
states. 

It is, sir, the people’s Constitution, the 
people's government, made for the people, 
hy the people, answerable to the people, 

he proudly proclaimed. He made it clear that 
he thought that it would be absurd if each 
state or section could decide for itself 
whether a law was constitutional or not. If 
each could, Webster argued, we might end 
up with 

the broken and dishonored fragments of 
a once glorious Union; ... on a land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, . 
in fraternal blood. 

According to Webster’s interpretation of the 
Constitution, it was up to the Supreme 
Court, not the states, to judge the constitu- 
tionality of laws. He called for 

l.ibeity and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable! 

Haynes argument that the nation was 
created by the slates, rather than by the 
people directly, is accurate. Yet, had the 
Uated rights interpretation he held won out, 


it would have been difficult for the na- 
tional Government to pass many needed laws 
to meet changing conditions. Webster’s na- 
tionalistic interpretation of the Constitution 
was to be held by more and more people as 
time passed. It was to help make the na- 
tion prosperous and powerful. 

Oddly enough, Webster, now so national- 
istic, had, earlier in his career, supported 
the compact theory, states’ rights, and nulli- 
fication. He had shown his sectionalism by 
protesting that states’ rights had been in- 
terfered with when the Congress took the 
nation into the War of 1812. Earlier, too, 
Webster, now such a strong supporter of a 
protective tariff, had argued strongly against 
one. Even today, opponents of a high pro- 
tective tariff use the arguments he gave. 

What accounts for Webster’s change from 
states’ rights supporter to strong nationalist? 
It had suited the interests of his section — 
New England — to oppose the War of 1812 
(page 204). Shipping had been the main 
source of income of many New Englanders 
for a long time. Webster had been a spokes- 
man for the views of these shippers. A 
protective tariff would cut down on imports 
to the United States. Thus New England 
shippers who carried many of the imports 
to this country would lose business by it- 
But by the late 1820’s, many of the former 
New England shippers had turned to manu- 
facturing. Now a protective tariff seemed 
desirable to them and to their spokesman, 
Webster. Thus, just as changing circum- 
stances had helped to cause a switch in 
Calhoun s thinking on nationalism v. states 
rights (page 233), so they had helped to 
cause a switch in Webster’s thinking on the 
tariff question. 

Moreover, Webster had come to realize 
that in union there was strength. He de- 
clared in his debate with Hayne: 

U is to that Union we owe our safety at 
home, and our consideration and dignity 
abroad. . . , While the Union lasts we 
have high, exciting, gratifying prospects 
spread out before us, for us and our chil- 
dren. 
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one would go along with South Carolina’s 
nullification. Furthermore, Jackson had 
asked the Congress to pass a Force Bill 
authorizing his use of the army and navy to 
collect tariff duties in South Carolina. At the 
same time, he hoped that compromise would 
make force unnecessary. So did Calhoun. 

To effect a compromise, Henry Clay, the 
great compromiser, introduced a new tariff 
bill. By gradually reducing the tariff rates 
over a period of years, this bill would even- 
tually provide the low rates that Southern 
planters desired. But in the meantime, the 
rates in this Compromise Tariff of 1833 
would be high enough to keep Northern 
manufacturers fairly satisfied. At the same 
time that the Congress passed this com- 
promise tariff, it also passed the Force Bill. 
Although South Carolina nullified the Force 
Bill, it canceled its statement of nullifica- 
tion of the tariff. 

Once more, a compromise had been 
achieved between the supporters of a strong 
national Government, mainly Northerners, 
and the supporters of states’ rights, mainly 
Southerners. Once more, a clash between 
the industrial interests of the North, with 
their free labor, and the agricultural inter- 
ests of Southern planters, with their slave 
labor, had been averted. In 1820, the Mis- 
souri Compromise had temporarily settled 
the dispute between North and South over 
the extension of slavery in the territories 
(page 227). Now, in 1S33, these two sec- 
tions had temporarily compromised on the 
tariff. Other efforts at compromise, as we 
shall see, were to be made. But the time was 
to come when passions were to be so heated 
that compromise was impossible. 

Some Proof That the Sometimes National- 
istic Jackson Sometimes Supported States' 
Rights. In spite of his strongly nationalistic 
stand against nullification. Jackson believed 
that the Constitution limited the national 
Government in its powers. Proof of this came 
1,1 V S: ’°; w,lcn vetoed a bill to build a 
road— the Maysvillc Road— in Kentucky. 

Mu/cs Rights, ns Well as Politics, Arc In- 
tolled in the Maysville Road Bill Veto. In 


his Maysville Road Bill veto, Jackson stated 
that the Constitution gave no power to the 
national Government to build a road com- 
pletely within a state’s borders. In his view, 
building such an intrastate road was a right 
or power of the state itself. 

This Maysville veto was not only an ex- 
pression of states’ rights but also proof of 
Jackson’s shrewd political sense. By it he 
pleased Southern planters, who did not want 
to be taxed for the building of roads for 
which they had little use. It also pleased 
certain Northern states, which were making 
internal improvements at their own expense. 
Their people did not want to be taxed for 
the building of roads in other states. Fur- 
thermore, since his opponents, the National 
Republicans, wanted the Maysville Road, 
Jackson was glad to veto the bill. Yet he did 
support other bills for internal improvements 
at Federal expense. This is added proof 
that there was much politics involved in the 
Maysville veto. 

Jackson Supports States’ Rights in Back- 
ing Georgia Against a Supreme Court De- 
cision on Indians. Many planters in Georgia 
had hungered for the rich lands held by the 
Cherokee Indians in their state. They wanted 
to get the Cherokees out of Georgia and into 
lands west of the Mississippi. But a Supreme 
Court decision of John Marshall in 1832 had 
stated that in Georgia the Cherokees were 
a self-governing nation, dependent upon the 
Federal Government for protection, and not 
bound to obey Georgia’s laws. States’ rights 
supporters were jubilant when Jackson op- 
posed Marshall’s decision. His comment was 
said to have been: “John Marshall has made 
his decision. Now let him enforce it.” 


Jackson's Indian Policy in General 

Threatening, bribing, coaxing — these were 
some of the methods by which Indian tribes 
were persuaded to sign nearly 100 treaties 
during Jackson’s administration. Under 
these treaties, they gave up claims to East- 
ern lands in payment for Western lands. 
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small percentage of the Bank’s stock. Yet a 
tremendous proportion of the Bank’s profits 
came from interest on loans paid by Western 
borrowers. Many Westerners were debtors. 
If a great deal of money were in circulation, 
money would be cheap and debtors would 
find it easier to pay their debts. 

But the Bank in time tried to keep money 
dear (page 110) by limiting the amount of 
it in circulation. The Bank also used its 
power to prevent state-chartered banks from 
being more generous in making loans and 
thus cheapening money. In fact, state- 
chartered banks in the West and elsewhere 
also wanted to know why the Bank should 
have a monopoly in receiving Government 
deposits and a virtual monopoly over issuing 
paper money. Little businessmen and farm- 
ers all over the country were at the mercy 
of this powerful money monopoly, the Bank’s 
enemies charged. How, they asked, could 
these little people remain in business if the 
Bank’s directors refused to extend them 
loans? Other enemies of monopoly — and thus 
of the Bank — were wage earners. Many of 
them were bitter because they felt that 
unless they got loans on easy terms, they 
could never go into business. 

Many accused the Bank of using its power 
to play favorites in politics and to get favors 
from politicians. They pointed to the many 
loans it extended to members of Congress, 
including Clay, Calhoun, and Webster. A 
number of newspaper editors who were also 
in debt to the Bank frequently printed state- 
ments praising the Bank’s work. Another 
charge of political interference leveled 
against the Bank was that it had used its 
wealth against Jackson in the presidential 
campaign of 1S28. 

The Bank's Enemies Magnify Its Faults 
and Minimize Its Virtues. The Bank got off 
to a bad start, after it was chartered in 1816. 
Yet, in general, for most of its life, it was 
most efficiently managed. It provided the 
country with a sound and uniform currency. 
It paid the Government $1.5 million for its 
many privileges and made Government pav- 
■'uents free of service charges. As a stock- 


holder, the Government enjoyed its profits, 
as did private stockholders. True, many of 
the politicians and editors who were friends 
of the Bank received loans on better terms 
than did the Bank’s enemies. But many did 
not. Through borrowing from the Bank, capi- 
talists were able to speed up. Americas 
economic expansion. Some Jackson men at- 
tacked the Bank for its failure to grant fa- 
vors to their political party. They considered 
it shrewd politics to attack the Bank, since 
their political enemies, such as Clay and 
Webster, supported the Bank. Such Jack- 
sonians spread propaganda that their politi- 
cal enemies, as supporters of such a powerful 
monopoly as the Bank, were enemies of the 
plain people. 

Yet even some of the Bank’s strongest sup- 
porters felt that the Government had given 
it too much power. Its president, the ef- 
ficient, aristocratic Nicholas Biddle, seemed 
at times to feel that the Bank had to answer 
neither to the Government nor to the people. 

Clay Challenges Jackson on Rechartering 
the Bank. Clay thought he would play the 
role of a mastermind in the election of 1832. 
He had been nominated for President by 
the National Republican Party. The Demo- 
crats had renominated Jackson. The Bank 
was not due to come up for rechartering 
until 1836. But Clay decided to make a 
campaign issue of rechartering it. He was 
convinced this would be a popular issue and 
win him many votes. 

The bill Clay introduced for the recharter- 
ing was passed by both houses of the Con- 
gress. Clay thought that he now had Jack- 
son just where he wanted him. If Jackson 
vetoed the bill, he would lose the support 
of many Easterners in the election. If he 
signed it, he would lose the support of most 
Westerners. Clay figured that many South- 
erners had already turned against Jackson 
because of his stand against nullification in 
the tarifT dispute. 

When the recharter bill reached the 
strong-willed Jackson, he exclaimed: The 
bank ... is trying to kill me; but I will 
kill it!” Although weakened by tuberculosis, 
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call in all loans and to stop making new 
ones. This helped to cause a minor depres- 
sion, which Biddle blamed on Jackson and 
Jackson on Biddle. In any case, when the 
Bank’s Federal charter expired in 1836, it 
was reorganized as a state bank in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Some Significant Aspects of Jackson's 
Battle Against the Bank. In battling tbe 
Bank, Jackson’s purpose was not to turn 
class against class, rich against poor, or to 
attack America’s economic system, capital- 
ism. In fact, Jacksonians were firm believers 
in the basic principle of capitalism: freedom 
of enterprise. In other words, they felt that 
the doors of economic opportunity in demo- 
cratic America should be kept open wide, 
so that all Americans would be free to 
enter practically any business. They argued 
that neither the national Government nor 
the state governments should have the right 
to grant special privileges to special groups. 
By giving special privileges to the Second 
Bank of the United States, the national 
Government, they maintained, had made it 
difficult for Americans to compete on equal 
terms in the business world. Indeed, to 
them, the Bank monopoly was not only a 
threat to freedom of enterprise but a threat 
to democracy itself. Enabling a small 
group to gain great economic power might, 
in their view, enable such a group to domi- 
nate the Government. 

Jackson Is Largely Responsible 
For Van Buren's Election 

Often the President of the United States 
is the most powerful man in his party. Often 
the parly nominates the man he wants to 
succeed him as President. Jackson, especially 
powerful in his party, wanted Martin Van 
Buren of New York. Van Buren was nom- 
inated. The voters then felt that a vote for 
van Buren— Jackson’s choice— would be a 
vote for the very popular Jackson. 

Why Jackson Backed Van Buren. Van 

uren had played an important part in get- 
“ ,,R J;lckson d«*cd in 1828. He had served 


Jackson and the nation faithfully as secretary 
of state and later, in Jackson’s second term, 
as Vice-President. 

Jackson had contempt for snobbery and 
great respect for women. He admired Van 
Buren for boldly defending a woman who 
had been snubbed by persons Jackson con- 
sidered snobs. The woman was Peggy Eaton, 
the wife of Jackson’s secretary of war, John 
H. Eaton. The pretty Peggy’s gay life had 
not helped her reputation. The wives of 
Jackson’s other Cabinet members, and many 
others high up in Washington society, 
treated her as an outcast at parties and 

Martin Van Buren. In the Jacksonian pe- 
riod there was great confidence in the 
good sense of the people. Van Buren ex- 
pressed this confidence thus: “ The sober 
second thought of the people is never 
wrong.” Explain whether you agree with 
him. 
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Jackson Passes On to Van Buren 
Not Only the Presidency 
But Some Serious Problems 

Jackson's Personality Overshadows Van 
Boren's. Any President following the color- 
ful Jackson would probably have seemed 
colorless by comparison. Throughout Van 
Buren’s administration, the people were al- 
ways comparing him unfavorably with Jack- 
son. They regarded Van Buren as a shrewd 
politician mainly interested in keeping the 
Democratic Party organization powerful. 
Van Buren was a clever politician, so clever 
that he was nicknamed the “little magician.” 
The impetuous Jackson had gained a repu- 
tation for always giving a direct answer, 
even at the risk of antagonizing somebody. 
Cool-tempered and soft-spoken, Van Buren 
gained a reputation for never giving a 
straight answer for fear of antagonizing one 
side or the other. A congressman once tried 
to prove this by betting another that Van 
Buren would not give a straight answer to 
the question: “Does the sun rise in the east 
or the west?” He won. Van Buren’s answer 
was “My friend, east and west are relative 
terms.” Yet Van Buren was capable, gracious, 
and truly interested in the welfare of the 
people. 

Van Buren Inherits the Panic of 1837. One 

freezing day in New York City, in the winter 
of 1837, mobs of hungry, jobless people 
broke into stores and warehouses. They 
stoned the mayor when he tried to stop 
them. The rioters only gave in when the 
police were called out. 

This was just one terrible incident in the 
terrible Ponte of 1837, which started a six- 
year-long depression. Ninety per cent of the 
factories in the East shut down. The many 
thousands of jobless workers were doubly 
bitter. Not only were they out of work but 
the price of many food items was soaring. 
Throughout the nation, businessmen and 
fanners went bankrupt. Banks failed by the 
hundreds. Pessimism swept the country. 

This period of "bust." or depression, had 
been preceded by a period of “boom,” or 



In what ways has the artist tried to de- 
pict some of the effects of the depression 
that followed the Panic of 1837? 


prosperity. People had bubbled with an op- 
timistic, “get -rich-quick” spirit. They had felt 
that there were no limits to the prosperity 
that the United States, with its rich natural 
resources, could achieve. Yet in this very 
boom time, late in Jackson’s administration, 
the seeds of the bust were being sown. And 
Jackson’s successor, Van Buren, inherited a 
full-blown depression. 


Men and Nature Help 
Cause the Panic of 1837 

Whenever a depression occurs, people 
have a habit of blaming the President then 
in office. Actually, depressions have many 
causes; no one cause or individual can be 
blamed for them. Van Buren, who had to 
face the problems of the Panic of 1837, "as 
in no way responsible for it. Certain acts 
of Jackson, however, had helped to bring 
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because in 1836 a deep depression had hit 
Britain. 

Some Other Causes of the Panic of 1837. 

During the boom period before the Panic, 
wages had risen, but not enough to keep 
pace with the ever-increasing prices. The 
purchasing power of some Americans 
dropped even lower when insect pests de- 
stroyed Western wheat crops in 1837. The 
1836 British depression had forced many 
British textile factories to close down, thus 
causing Southern cotton plantations to lose 
much of their market. 


Some Highlights of Van Buren's Term 

Van Buren's Actions Anger Bankers, But 
Please Many Wage Earners and Farmers. 

Within the Democratic Party in the 1830’s 
was a group called the “Locofocos.” 1 They 
were mainly Northeastern wage earners. 
They demanded that free land be given 
those without land and that judges be 
elected, instead of appointed. They were 
against all monopolies, banks, and paper 
money. They hated banks for issuing paper 
money, which they considered a scheme to 
rob the public. They blamed paper money 
for the Panic of 1837. 

President Van Buren strongly supported 
the Locofocos. Like Jackson, he feared the 
power of a Government-chartered, privately 
run Bank. To him, the “pet” state banks were 
no better: they, too, he felt, were privileged 
to profit from Government deposits. There- 
fore, Van Buren got the Congress to pass a 
law in 18-10 requiring that Government 
money be placed in vaults in certain cities. 
Ibis Independent Treasury system, as it was 
called, made the Government completely 
independent of the banking business. The 
1810 law also declared that only gold or 


1 l-otuftxm \vi-re so called because they used loco- 
hxos or friction matches, to illuminate their mect- 
hall m New York when they expected their 
co.e. rsatne opponents in the Democratic I'arty to 
turn <41 the £.k lights. 


silver would be accepted by the Govern- 
ment in payment of public debts. Except 
for a short while in the 1840’s, the Independ- 
ent Treasury system was to last until the 
War Between the States (page 394). 

The Whigs and conservative Democrats 
attacked the Independent Treasury system 
as a radical device to ruin banking and 
business. Conservatives also attacked as radi- 
cal an order of Van Buren’s that no worker 
on a Federal project should be required to 
work more than ten hours a day. Never be- 
fore the ten-hour rule had the Federal Gov- 
ernment taken such a specific step to pro- 
mote the welfare of wage earners. 

In the spirit of the Locofocos, too, Van 
Buren requested the Congress to cut the 
cost of public land so that relatively poor 
people could afford to buy a fair amount of 
it. This proposal was defeated in the House, 
where Whigs and conservative Democrats 
were strong. 

Van Buren Generally Favors Laissez Faire. 

In spite of his support of wage earners and 
farmers, Van Buren stated: 

The less government interferes with pri- 
vate pursuits, the better for the general 
prosperity. 

He thus expressed his belief in a laissez-faire 
policy. He believed that it was not up to the 
Government to take steps to end the de- 
pression that followed the Panic of 1837. He 
felt that, in time, consumers would start 
buying again; businessmen would gain con- 
fidence again; people would start investing 
their money again; and prosperity would be 
back again. Van Buren’s belief in laissez 
faire was typical of most persons in those 
days. Many Whigs, on the other hand, felt 
that their program for a national bank, a 
high protective tariff, and internal improve- 
ments at Federal expense would end the 
depression and restore prosperity. Today, 
both political parties endorse the view that 
the Government should take steps to try to 
prevent depressions and to fight them when 
they occur. 
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A Whig campaign porter of 1840. The 
Whigs sang 

“Let Van from his coolers of silcer 
drink nine, 

And lounge on his cushioned 
settee. 

Our man on his buckeye bench can 
recline. 

Content tilth hard cider is he!" 



Van Buren Loses in 1840, 

But the Whig Victory Turns Sour 

Whigs in 1840 Copy Many Tactics Used 
by Jackson Men in 1828. The Whigs nomi- 
nated William Henry Harrison for President 
in 1840. They thought they could convince 
the people with whom Jackson was so popu- 
lar that Harrison was another Jackson. Like 
Jackson, Ham son had been an Indian 
fighter, having gained fame in the Battle of 
Tippecanoe. Both had distinguished them- 
selves as generals in the War of 1812. Both 
were heroes of Western frontiersmen. Both 
held rather vague political opinions at the 
time of their nominations. In fact, the Whigs 
deliberately picked a man with vague views 
so as not to antagonize any of the many dif- 
ferent groups within the party who had posi- 
tive opinions. This explains the following 


advice to Whig campaigners offered by 
former Bank President Biddle: 

Let him l Harrison ] not say a single word 
about his principles, . . — let him say 
nothing — promise nothing. . . Let the 
use of pen and ink be wholly forbidden. 

To win Southern votes, the Whigs nominated 
John Tyler of Virginia for Vice-President. 

For the most part, the Whig campaign 
was an appeal to emotion, rather than to 
reason. The Whigs spread propaganda that 
Harrison was a poor, plain, simple man, like 
many of the voters. Over and over again, 
they told the people that he wore a coon- 
shin cap, lived in a log cabin, ate with a 
wooden spoon, and drank hard cider made 
in the United States. Over and over again, 
the Whigs painted Van Buren as a rich, 
snobbish aristocrat, who wore a fine beaver 
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STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 

Identify and Terms to Define 


Persons to 

political 
mud-slinging 
Jacksonian period 
nominating caucus 
rotation in office 
spoils system 
political machine 
political boss 
kitchen cabinet” 
Webster-Hayne 
debate 
Force Bill 


Compromise Tariff 
of 1833 

Maysville Road 
Bill veto 

Black Hawk War 
Seminole War 
of 1835 
Osceola 

Nicholas Biddle 
soft money 
hard money 
pet banks 


capitalism 
Peggy Eaton affair 
Whig Party 
Panic of 1837 
Specie Circular 
Locofocos 
laissez faire 
Independent 
Treasury system 
John Tyler 
“hard cider” 
campaign 
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Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, tool” 

Liberty Party 

Canadian Rebellion 
of 1837 

Aroostook War 

Webster-Ashburton 

Treaty 
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tariff, ( c ) nullification, (d) sectionalism, 
and (e) nationalism. 

11. What was the main reason why Webster 
switched from support of states’ rights to 
support of nationalism? 

12. Prove that Jackson demonstrated (a) 
an iron will and (b) a nationalistic point 
of view with respect to the tariff. 

3. Specifically, how did Clay help to settle 
temporarily the tariff controversy? 

14. What motives help to explain Jackson's 
Maysville Road Bill veto? 

15. How did Jackson demonstrate h is at- 
titude toward the Indians? With what 
results? 

16. Sum up the arguments (a) for and (b) 
against the Second Bank of the United 
States. 

17. How was the downfall of the Bank 
brought about directly or indirectly by 

(a) Clay, (b) Jackson, and (c) Taney? 

IS. What reasons did Jackson give for veto- 
ing the recharter of the Bank? How did 
his opponents react to his veto? 

19. Give the reasons for (a) Jackson’s back- 
ing of Van Buren for the Presidency and 

(b) Jackson’s opposition to Calhoun for 
that office. 



20 Concerning the Whig Party, tell (a) 
what groups joined it, (b) for what 
reasons, (c) how they tried to defeat 
Van Buren in the election of 1836, and 
(d) for what reasons they failed to do 
so. 

21. For what reasons might Van Buren be 
called a "hard-luck” President 9 

22. Connect with the Panic of 1837 (a) 
speculation, (b) the Bank battle, (c) 
the craze for building roads and canals, 
(d) the Specie Circular, (e) insect 
pests, and (f) a British depression 

23. What were the Locofocos (a) for and 
(b) against? 

24. Prove by examples that Van Buren tried 
to carry out some of the aims of the 
Locofocos. 

25 How did (a) Van Buren and (b) many 
Whigs think the depression would come 
to an end? 

26. With respect to the election of 1840, 
tell (a) why the Whigs nominated Har- 
rison, (b) what the campaign tactics of 
the Whigs were like, (c) why the Whigs 
won, and ( d ) what was significant about 
this election. 

27. For what reasons was Tyler a bitter dis- 
appointment to the Whigs after he be- 
came President? 

28. Pro\e that "both parties tended to be- 
come more scctionalistic” by the 1840 s. 

29. Show specifically how Secretary of 
State Webster promoted better relations 
with Britain. 


★ Questions for Thouaht 
and Discussion 

1. For whom would >ou have voted in 
182S? For what reasons? 

2. To what extent do you consider the 
name-calling practiced in the election of 
1S23 a threat to democracy? Explain. 

3. Compare Jackson's inauguration in 1S29 
with any recent presidential inaugura- 
tion. 

4. Considering the world situation today. 


would you like to see a man with Jack- 
sons character traits in the White 
House? 

5. Why did Jackson’s opponents think it 
shrewd propaganda to call him "King 
Andrew I"? 

6. Explain with reasons whether you prefer 
Jeffersonian democracy or Jacksonian 
democracy. 

7. Discuss the significance of the statement 
“Jacksonian democracy was in tune with 
the times.” 

8 Which do you consider the most im- 
portant example of progress in political 
democracy in the Jacksonian period? 
Justify your choice. 

9. Give your views of Jackson’s views on 
(a) rotation in office and (b) the spoils 
system. 

10 From the beginning the political boss 
and the political machine have been 
severely attacked. For what reasons? 
For what reasons are they nevertheless 
considered indispensable by many? 

11. In a sense, every President must have a 
kind of “kitchen cabinet" Give reasons 
why. 

12. Prove that Webster, in switching from a 
states’ rights position to a nationalistic 
one, was consistent in his apparent in- 
consistency. 

13. Like the Compromise of 1820, the 
Compromise Tariff of 1833 was a “title- 
page" to a great tragedy. Explain. 

14. Cive your opinions of (a) Jackson's 
Indian policy and (b) his alleged state- 
ment: “John Marshall has made his de- 
cision. N’ow let him enforce it." 

15. Jackson’s arguments against the Bank 
were more emotional than logical. Ex- 
plain whether you agree or disagree. 

10. Evaluate the various appeals and pres- 
sures used by the Bank’s supporters to 
resist Jacksons attack. 

17. In their quarrel over the Bank, both 
its supporters and its opponents claimed 
that they were defending freedom of 
enterprise How could each group ex- 
plain its claim? 
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18. The Peggy Eaton affair is a lesson in 
practical politics. Explain. 

19. I he Whig Party was doomed to die 
early. How does its make-up help to 
explain why? 

20. What do you think was most to blame 
for the Panic of 1837? For what rea- 
sons? 

21. What lessons might be learned from a 
study of the depression that began with 
the Panic of 1837? 

22. Many conservatives considered Van 
Huron radical. Explain whether you agree 

or disagree with them. 

23. Comment on Van Buren’s statement 
that The less government interferes 
with private pursuits, the better for the 
general prosperity.” 

2T Which tactics used in the nomination 
and campaign of 1840 do you think 
won d be (a) successful and (b) unsuc- 
cessful if used today? justify your an- 


25. In what respects is it unfair to (, 
Jackson and (b) Van Buren to call V' 
Burens administration “Jackson’s thi 
term r 

26. Should presidential Cabinets always r 
T, ;T edi f te 'r When the y disappro' 

of T ] - e 'r dG u ntS P ° IicieS ’ aS a11 but O' 

of fylcrs Cabinet did? Explain why , 
why not. y 

What do you consider was most signij 
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used. Cite your sources of information. 

3. Write a dialogue between a supporter 
and an opponent of Jackson on (a) the 
scene at Jackson’s inauguration in 1829, 
(b) the Peggy Eaton affair, (c) his quar- 
rel with the Bank, or (d) his “kitchen 
cabinet.” 

4. Write a newspaper editorial supporting 
or condemning any action of Jackson. 

5. Compose a poem ( a ) such as an admirer 
of Jackson might have composed, en- 
titling it My Piero,” (b) such as Van 
Buren might have composed, entitling 
it My Unhappy Presidency,” or (c) 
such as Tyler might have composed, 
after all but Webster had resigned from 
his Cabinet. 

6- After some research, report on interest- 
ing anecdotes, quotations, events, and 
personalities connected with (a) Jack- 
sons ‘kitchen cabinet," (b) the Black 
Hawk War, (c) the Panic of 1837, (d) 
the Locofocos, (e) the Canadian Rebel- 
lion of 1837, or (f) the Aroostook War. 

7. Compose a series of newspaper head- 
lines that dramatize Jackson’s entire 
career. 

8. Consult the college texts recommended 
on pages xv-xvi for their judgment on 

(a) the so-called Revolution of 1828, 

(b) the tariff quarrel between Jackson 
and South Carolina, or (c) the Bank 
quarrel between Jackson and Biddle. 

9. In committee, after research, make time 
lines on (a) highlights in the progress 
of political democracy from the adop- 
tion of the Constitution through the 
Jacksonian period, (b) highlights in the 
public-land policy from the Land Ordi- 
nance of 1785 through the Specie Circu- 
lar, (e) Indian relations from colonial 
times through Jackson’s administration, 

( d ) highlights in the history of American 
banking from Hamilton’s time through 
Van Buren’s administration, or (e) the 
downs and ups of (he tariff from Hamil- 
ton s time through Jackson’s administra- 
tion. 

10. For the class bulletin board copy se- 
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lccted quotations from the Webster- 
Hayne debate Obtain your information 
from a source book. 

11. In committee, investigate to find out to 
what extent arguments similar to those 
used by Webster and Hayne have been 
used in recent years. 

12. After reading any biography of the cur- 
rent President, report on to what extent 
he has a kind of “kitchen cabinet.'* 
Describe the roles played by some of 
its members. 

13 Analyze Jackson’s Inaugural Address of 
March 4, 1833 for clues to his views on 
the authority of the nation and the 
rights of the states. See, for example, A 
Treasury of Great American Speeches, 
edited by C Hurd. 

14 Write a letter of protest to a congress- 
man such as a chief of an Indian tribe 
might have written condemning Jack- 
son’s Indian policy 

15 In committee, make a chart for display 


summing up American political parties 
through the Jacksonian period. Use as 
headings: Party, Leaders, Platform, and 
Degree of Success in Various Elections, 

16. Draw a cartoon on what you consider 
the most dramatic event in this chapter, 

17. Investigate and report on the relations 
between Jackson and (a) John C. Cal- 
houn, (b) Thomas Hart Benton, or (c) 
Henry Clay. 

18. "Shirt-sleeve diplomacy" and "Doing a 
land-office business" are expressions that 
originated in the Jacksonian period. In- 
vestigate (a) Jackson’s foreign relations 
and (b) the public-land situation for 
their origins. 

19 Find out why Webster and Ashburton 
were able to settle many Bnlish-Ameri- 
can differences in so friendly a spirit. 

20. Select quotations from any personality 
mentioned in this chapter that give his 
views on government in general or that 
reflect the times. Cite your sources. 



follows: If free public schools are not pro- 
vided for everybody, our children will prob- 
ably not get an education. Without an 
education, they will never get any further in 
life than we have. Most of the plain people, 
like us and our descendants, will be doomed 
forever to remain in a fixed class, with few 
economic opportunities. 

Moreover, many of the jobs in the new 
factories were so simple that even a child 
could do them. Many employers therefore 
hired children at low wages, rather than 
grownups at higher wages. But if free public 
schools were open to all, children would be 
in school. Then employers would be forced 
to hire grownups at better pay 
Many Property Owners Begin to Demand 
Free Publ.c Schools for All, Too. Many prop- 
el ty owners were persuaded that if chil- 
dren were educated, there would be less 
crime and poverty. If, therefore, taxes were 
spent on schools, less tax money would be 
needed for prisons and poorhouses. Further- 
more, to many conservative property owners 
Jackson, an democracy was dangerous radical- 
■sm. They hoped that broad educational on 

S”cy. "'°"' d “ * <*«* - 
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d “t o, d „ ' ' VOUld 1,6 less chance 

0Ur Government would he* o , 

of die educated few, mS than 

mocracy of the educated many. So ran the 

reasoning of many reformers "in the faci 
soman period. JdcK ' 

democracy here, it would-be"' 1 ?. “ Str0 " g 
I'd.icatc newcomers in the America^ of 


The reformers also saw education as a 
moial issue. They argued this way: The 
spirit of God resides in all of us. The Judaeo- 
Christian tradition, as set forth in the Bible, 
stresses respect for the dignity and personal- 
ity of each individual. Therefore, it is sinful 
not to give a free public education to every 
individual to help him develop his God- 
given qualities. Moreover, developing the 
God-given qualities of all Americans will 
biing us that much closer to the perfect 
future that awaits America. 

Some Obstacles to Free Public Schools for 
All. Isnt it unfair to tax me, a man without 
children, to pay for the education of other 
people s children? So went a common com- 
plaint. Opposition to free public schools 
came from many other quarters. Owners of 
piivate schools did not want the competi- 
tion. Some people believed that only the 
churches should run schools. Rich taxpayers 
who sent their children to private schools 
did not want to be taxed to support public 
schools. Some people believed that it was 
just as dangerous to give the plain people 
an education as it was to give them the right 
to vote. And many people then — like some 
today boasted that they themselves had 
clone well with little or no book learning. In 
fact, they felt that book learning wasted val- 
uable time — that it was all right for dream- 
ers, but not for practical people. 

Why Horace Mann Is Called the 'Father 
of the American Public School System.' The 
thousands of public schools throughout 
America today are, in a sense, memorials to 
educational pioneers like Horace Mann. 
Mann, mainly self-educated, was a success- 
ful lawyer in the 1830's. He was on the road 
to making a fortune. Suddenly, he quit his 
practice and took a $l,500-a-year job with 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. What 
prompted his decision? 

Mann had taken a long look at education 
in America. He did not like what he saw: 
ugly one-room shacks for school buildings; 
few textbooks and those usually badly writ- 
ten; poorly trained, poorly paid teachers, who 
used the whip for discipline, and who re- 
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quircd memorization, rather than reasoning, 
of their pupils 

True b\ Jackson's inauguration, millions 
of Americans could read, write, and do 
simple problems in arithmetic lint millions 
of others were illiterate Not a single state, 
by that tune, had established a free, public , 
entirely t as-supported system of schools, in 
which attendance was compulsors 

Mann considered the educational situation 
a menace to America’s future To correct (lus 
situation, he carried on a enisadc, night and 
clay, through letters and lectures He called 
on America to Rise a good, free, public, tax- 
supported education to all — rich and poor, 
girls and boys — and to make school attend- 
ance compulsory He* got Ins own state to 
spend more money on schools With this 
money, and at Mann's suggestion, the Mas 
sadiusetts schools obtained a longer school 
term, libraries, better buddings, and better 
textbooks. Massachusetts tried to get better 
teachers by establishing training schools for 


teachers and by raising teachers’ salaries. 
These, too, were Mann's suggestions At the 
teachers’ conventions that Mann organized, 
he suggested further that if lessons were 
made interesting, there would be no need 
for whippings Bookkeeping, shopvvork, agri- 
culture, and other practical subjects, he ad- 
vised, should be added to the curriculum. 

Others, such as Governor De Witt Clinton 
of New York, threw themselves into the 
crusade for public education, and supported 
suggestions similar to Mann’s In time, in 
spite of strong opposition, Mann's sugges- 
tions slowly came to be adopted throughout 
the country More and more Americans came 
to agree with him that' 

If we do not prepare children to become 
good citizens, if vve do not develop their 
capacities, if vve do not enrich their minds 
with knowledge, imbue their hearts with 
the love of truth and duty and the rever- 
ence for aJJ things sacred and holy, then 
our republic must go down to destruction, 
as others have gone before it. 


Horace Mann carrying on Jus crusade for free public schools A board of educa 
lion, Mann suggested, should ash itself this question “To what extent can the 
resources and powers of nature be conierted into human welfare, the peaceful arts 
of life be advanced, and the vast treasures of human talent and genius be de- 
veloped'''' 



The United States, by I860, Opens Its 
Schools to More Children Than Any Other 
Nation. In 1860, an average European had 
almost no chance of getting an education. 
Education in Europe was considered a mo- 
nopo y of the privileged upper classes, rather 

h V h< \ nght ° f alL By 1860 > however 
thanks to Mann and many others, the skele- 
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lawyers or doctors. Many still did. But by 
I860, special schools for training in law and 
medicine, as well as training schools for 
eac ers, had sprung up. The medical schools 
especially were generally inferior to those in 
Europe. 

Professional soldiers and sailors by this 

time also got their training at special schools. 

V\ est Point had been established in 1802 and 

!oL^ aVa ^ Training School at Annapolis in 
1845. 

With the increasing number of factories, 
moie scientifically trained engineers were 
needed. This explains why Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute was opened in 1824 and why 
a e anB Harvard, some years later, opened 
t eir own engineering schools. Even a few 
vocational high schools began to appear. 

By 1860, the idea was gaining ground that 
gir s were entitled to be admitted even to 
co ege. As late as the 1830’s, many had 
t ought it ridiculous to give girls as much as 
an elementary education. Those who fought 
in the crusade for female education, however, 

faced many headaches and heartaches. Let 
us see why. 


Reformers Demand Rights for Women 

Ways in Which Women Were Discrimi- 
nated Against. A group of American women 
came home from Britain in 1840 fighting 
mad. Because they were women, an anti- 
s avery meeting there had refused them ad- 
mission. What follows suggests the sort of 
sentiments these rej’ected delegates and other 
American women were expressing in the 
Jacksonian period: 

Plere we are trying to fight slavery, and 
men everywhere treat us as if we are not 
much better than slaves ourselves! What 
rights do women — even in America — have 
anyway? We can’t vote. We can’t hold polit- 
ical office. We can’t get much of an educa- 
tion. Of all the professions, only teaching 
ls °P e n to us. When we get married, we have 
to turn over all our property and our earn- 
ings, if we work, to our husbands. When we 
have children, the law recognizes them as 


theirs, not ours. Our husbands can even make 
wills providing that when they die, our child- 
ren may be taken from us and placed in the 
hands of guardians. If our husbands beat 
us, there is nothing we can legally do about 
it . . . 

We are tired of having the law and many 
men regard us as if we were infants or idiots. 
Neither do we like to be looked upon as 
helpless, clinging, delicate, doll-like creatures, 
who need men to do their thinking for them 
Are women to be doomed forever merely to 
be household drudges, who must always dress 
and act according to long-standing traditions 
Are women to be denied the democratic gams 
of our times? Is the perfect America we are 
trying to build for men only? 

Women who felt this way and joined to- 
gether to win rights for women were called 
feminists. So were the few men who also 
took part in this fight for the emancipation 
of women. Feminists who concentrated on 
the fight to get women the right to vote (suf- 
frage) were called suffragettes. Most femi- 
nists were also active in the many other re- 
form movements of the Jacksonian peno 
Reasons Why the Women's Rights Move- 
ment Gained Strength in the Jacksonian 
Period. Fanny Wright shocked the public, 
in the Jacksonian period, by appearing on 
public lecture platforms and demanding not 
only rights for women but abolition ° s a 
ery, prison reform, and many other re _onn • 
Soon other brave women followed Fan y 
Wright’s lead. What explains the greater 
boldness of growing numbers of women 

this time? , , „ 

During the Jacksonian penod ; as »e know. 

west, mere an d women and men 

there 6 worked equally W 

T h r d irti o 

Jacksonian period, progress was made in po- 


litical democracy and educational opportu- 
nity, and in helping unfortunates. Women 
with minds of their own began to feel that 
the only way they could share in this prog- 
ress was to take an active part in fighting for 
rights for themselves. 

A Declaration of Independence for Women 
Protests Man's Inhumanity to Women. An 

active part was taken by one group of fem- 
inists, which included some men They got 
together at Seneca Falls, New York, in 1848, 
and drew up a Declaration of Independence 
for Women. In it, they pointed out that all 
women, as well as all men, are created 
equal ” and that women, too, are entitled to 
“Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 

A music sheet dedicated to a bloomer 
eirl. Amelia I Bloomer, editor of a 
womens rights magazine, P°P ul ™ z ™ 
this costume, hoping that it would be- 
come a symbol of greater comfort and 
freedom for women. For what reasons do 
you think the fashion was short-lwed 



The villain of the first Declaration of In- 
dependence had been King George III; the 
villain of this Declaration for Women was 
man in general. The signers of the latter 
charged that all history was filled with ex- 
amples of man’s tyrannical treatment of 
women. Their Declaration proclaimed that 
women would never be free until they won 
the rights to vote, to own property in their 
own names, to get a thorough education, to 
work in any job or profession, and to be 
treated as the equals of men in the world 
outside and inside their homes. 

Proclaiming these aims of the women’s 
rights movement was much easier than win- 
ning them. Most American women, accus- 
tomed to being treated as inferiors, strongly 
opposed the strong-willed feminists. Even 
the Quaker Lucretia Mott, a leading feminist 
at the Seneca Falls Convention, warned fel- 
low feminist Elizabeth Cady Stanton not to 
go so far as to demand the right to vote for 
women. Said she: “Lizzie, thee will make us 
ridiculous.” 

Why It Took Courage to Be a Feminist. 
Cruel ridicule, filthy name-calling, and even 
violence were weapons used against the fem- 
inists. But the courageous crusade for 
women’s rights continued. Feminists were ac- 
cused of being not the sweet, feminine crea- 
tures they should be but more like men or 
dried-up mummies. Politicians, editors, and 
even churchmen attacked them as being 
shameless enemies of marriage, of the home, 
and of religion. Their meetings were often 
broken up by hoodlums hurling rotten eggs. 
Since many feminists were antislavery, many 
proslavery groups were bitterly antifeminist. 
Since many feminists were opposed to the 
drinking of intoxicating liquor, many liquor 
distillers were actively opposed to feminists. 

Women Win Some Rights in the Jacksonian 
Period. Why do girls need an education? 
Soon they'll be married and be busy with 
housework and raising children. This was the 
attitude of most men, and women, too, for a 
ung tune in America, and elsewhere as well 
H explains why very few girls got any formal 
lwn ln ® a ^* ^ ell-to-do girls were taught. 


in special schools sometimes called finishing 
schools, to be well-mannered ladies These 
schools would offer perhaps a bit of French, 
a bit of music, a bit of painting — to “finish 
the girls with a kind of polish so they would 
shine in society. To certain determined 
women of the Jacksonian period, this kind of 
education seemed inadequate, and even in- 
sulting. 

Two determined women, Emma Willard 
and Mary Lyon, began teaching while still 
in their teens. Both believed that girls were 
just as capable as boys, and had just as much 
right to receive a good higher education. 
Accordingly, each established a school of 
higher education for girls. In both — one now 
called the Emma Willard School, the other 
Mount Plolyoke College — girls were, from 
the very beginning, taught many of the same 
subjects as were taught in boys’ schools. 

Some cities began to follow the example of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, which had opened 
a public high school for girls in 1824. In 1833, 
Oberlin, the first college to admit women as 
well as men, was founded. (Oberlin admitted 
Negroes, too.) One of Oberlin’s early grad- 
uates, Lucy Stone, went so far in her femi- 
nism that she argued for the right of married 

women to use their maiden names. Today, 

*• 

women who do are called “Lucy Stoneis. 
Another Oberlin graduate was Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, who became America s first 
ordained woman minister. 

Because of her sex, Elizabeth Blackwell, 
sister-in-law of Antoinette, had a hard time 
getting admitted to medical college. But 
when she was graduated in 1849, she was 
first in her class. This first woman to be 
graduated from a medical school anywhere 
in the world opened the first hospital to be 
run solely' by' women. Her list of firsts also 
included organizing the first medical schoo 
solely for women. 

Late in the Jacksonian period, many states 
granted married women the right to own 
property in their own names. Little by Iitt e, 
states granted women rights equal wit i 
their husbands’ as regards their children, ut 
many' doors still remained closed to women. 
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Feminists were to continue poinding on 
these doors in the late nineteenth century 
(page 5S3) and in the twentieth century 
(page 708) , until many more \v er e forced 
open 

Reformers Demand Kindlier Treatment 
For the Insane, Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 

The Long-time Inhumane Tre<jj men t of 
Unfortunates. Until about a century ago, in 
our own country, and elsewhere too, the 
treatment of the insane, deaf, dumb, and 
blind, and other unfortunates was often un- 
believably shocking The mentally sick suf- 
fered especially. Mild mental cases were 
usually permitted to roam aimlessly through 
the town or village Children and c\en 
grownups, lacking understanding, would 
poke fun or hurl rocks at them Violent men- 
tal cases were sometimes hidden by their 
ashamed families in closets or cellars Often 
they were chained in filthy jails for >cars, 
where unsympathetic jailers treated them 
brutally. These poor unfortunates had their 
miserable food thrown to them, as if they 
were animals Seldom, if ever, duf a doctor 
visit them. Almost never was am thing done 
to try to make them normal again 

People felt that it was up to the family, 
not to society, to take care of stich unfor- 
tunates. But most families had neither the 
money nor the knowledge nor sometimes 
even the sympathy to give them ptoper care 

The Spirit of Jacksonian Dem oc , ot y In- 
spires Help for Unfortunates. Filled with 
the reform spirit of the Jacksoni.,,, period, 
many persons began to feel that instead of 
Jutidbmttg aafarttML/ter Ji' J hfc misery, 
socitl) ought to trv to salvage tli«„ Tims, 
not only the individual but sou t ty might 
benefit Salvaged individual* nmdit be able 
to support themselves. Sonic might even 
have creative talents that could Ik' \lcvelujx-d 
In short, to build the pcifect Am t „ca— die 
them.* of the tunes— no one’s efforts or abili- 
ties should Ik* wasted 

Dorothea Di* Urges Help to the Insane 
as Both Sone and Humane. Dorothea Du 


had been horrified by the horrible conditions 
she found in the insane asylums of her home 
state, Massachusetts. She begged the state 
legislature, in 1843, to correct these condi- 
tions The legislature refused. Undiscouraged, 
this former schoolteacher visited many more 
insane asylums and piled up persuasive evi- 
dence of the brutal treatment of the insane. 
She hammered across the idea that the in- 
sane are not criminals but sick people. Sick 
people, she insisted, could not he cured by 
putting them in "cages, closets, cellars, stalls, 
pens' Chained, naked, beaten with rods, and 
lashed into obedience.” 

Miss Dix suggested that many might be 
cured if the mild mental cases were separated 
from the violent ones. Finally convinced, 
the Massachusetts legislature appropriated 
money for the building of insane asylums 
where Miss Dix’s suggestions would be fol- 
lowed Using money she inherited and con- 
tributions from wealthy people, she spent 
>cars studying insane asylums m other states. 
Soon her suggestions for kindly and scien- 
tific care of the insane were being followed in 
hospitals for the mentally ill in many states, 
in European countries, and even in far-off 
Japan. Her work helped popularize the idea 
that governments, not just families, have a 
major responsibility to care for the insane, 
the poor, and other unfortunates. However, 
in the United States and throughout the 
world, there arc still mental hospitals where 
the words "shocking" and "inhumane” still 
apply to the treatment of patients. 

Tha GallaudeH Do Much for lha Daaf. 

A voting American studying to he a Pro- 
testant minister was much troubled because 
the htlJc daughter of a friend of Jus was 
deaf. In hopes of helping her, lie went to 
Europe to study methods of educating the 
deaf. In Fans, he was given a warm welcome 
and hearty u>-opcr:ition by a Catholic priest 
who had specialised in this field As a result, 
ihcyoung American. Thomas H. C.dlaudct. m 
JS17. opened America's first school for the 
deaf, in Hartford. Connecticut. 

In time, various states established schools 
fur the education of the deaf, financed In 
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taxes. Since 1864, there has also been a 
college for the education of the deaf, Gal- 
laudet College, in Washington, D.C. This 
college was founded by a son of Gallaudet. 
Many successful Americans — even famous 
ones — are Gallaudet graduates. 

Howe Shows How the Blind Can Be 
Helped. If the deaf can be educated to be- 
come successful citizens, why cannot the 
blind? A man who not only asked this ques- 
tion but answered it by affirmative action was 
the brilliant, modest Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe. 1 Profiting from a study of the meth- 
ods of educating the blind in Europe, he 
founded the Perkins Institute for the Blind 
in Boston in 1832. It was a teacher from the 
Perkins Institute who, in the 1880’s, helped 
to salvage a brilliant mind, that of a blind 
deaf-mute named Helen Keller. Miss Keller 
went on to graduate from college with high 
honors and to dedicate her life to proving 
that blind people can do important work in 
the world. 

Reformers Denounce as Criminal 
Society's Treatment of Prisoners 

Some Horrible Prison Conditions of Long 
Standing. He had been in jail for ten years. 
But no one knew for what offense or for 
how long his sentence was supposed to last. 
He was blind, insane, and almost naked. 
His jailer told a committee investigating 
conditions in a New York jail in 1809 that 
there was no point in giving him a shirt: 
every time he was given one, the rats ate it. 
This pathetic case illustrates the horrible 
prison conditions that existed for many years 
throughout our country and elsewhere. 

In many prisons, in a common cell, could 
be found murderers and mild offenders, 
hardened thieves and first offenders, old and 
young, sick and well, sane and insane, some- 
times men and women, and even persons 


1 Howes wife, Julia Ward Howe, a strong supporter 
ot womens rights, prison reform, and world peace 
WTote many poems, including "The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic. 


merely held as witnesses. Into such filthy, 
foul-smelling pestholes, crawling with mice 
and lice, were also thrown thousands of 
debtors each year. 

Some Efforts at Prison Reform. William 
Penn’s humane ideas on prison reform per- 
sisted in Pennsylvania long after his death 
(page 29). It was Pennsylvania that, after 
the American Revolution, started the prac- 
tice of placing each prisoner in a separate 
cell. This was something of an improvement 
over the old system, under which petty 
thieves confined in a common cell with hard 
ened lawbreakers often learned how to be- 
come master criminals. 

During the Jacksonian period, many other 
states experimented with the Pennsylvania 
system and other systems, hoping to reform 
prisoners, instead of merely punishing them. 
By this time, too, imprisonment for debt ha 
been abolished. Gradually, prisons in America 
had introduced a number of significant 
changes. Children were separated from 
adults; first offenders from habitual crimi- 
nals; males from females; and the sane from 
the insane. No longer did criminals have 
their ears cut off, their bare backs flogged, or 
their bodies branded. Public executions were 
abolished. So was the death penalty in most 
states, except for murder and treason. An 
some states followed the lead of Michigan, 
which, in 1846, abolished capital punishment 
entirely. However, conditions in many prisons 
are still so bad that many prisoners leave 
prison tougher, meaner, and more corrupt 
than when they entered. 

Reformers War on Drunkenness 
As an Enemy of American Progress 

According to one clergyman in the early 
nineteenth century, drinking alcoholic liquors 
caused “. . . jaundice, dropsy, . • • con 
sumption, rheumatic pains, epilepsy, g°ut, 
cholic, palsy, apoplexy, insanity.’ If he 
been right, there would have been f esv 
healthy people in much of early America, 
for, practically everybody there drank, m 
eluding many ministers, women, and even 



Signing the pledge not to drink alcoholic 
liquors Said Frances E Willard " Tem- 
perance ts moderation m the things that 
are good and total abstinence from the 
things that are bad “ How would you 
clarify this definition? 



young children. Intoxicating liquors were 
cheap and could be purchased even at the 
comer grocery store. Some youngsters paid 
for their liquor with stolen goods. 

The Temperance Movement Enlists Many. 
Shocked by the tremendous intake of al- 
cohol, some individuals in colonial times pro- 
tested. But not until the Jacksonian period 
'vas a powerful crusade, called the temper- 
ance movement, launched against the evil of 
drunkenness. 

As factories and cities grew, so did drunk- 
enness. Factory owners became alarmed at 
the number of workers who failed to report 
for work, or who failed to do good work, as 
a result of drinking. As more men got the 
right to vote, people asked: How wisely can 
a drunkard use his newly won vote? Still 
another reason for the temperance movement 
was the belief that drunkenness ruined a 
man's character, making it easier for the 
dev il to capture his soul. 

Ministers, in their sennons, thundered 
against the ev ils of alcohol Reformed drunk- 
ards lectured on the curse of drink and urged 
others to "lake the pledge" (not to drink). 
Such reformed drunkards, feminists, chil- 
dren, women whose family life had been 
made miserable by drunken husbands, and 
other temperance crusaders marched in 


parades, singing temperance songs. Temper- 
ance propagandists pointed out that the 
money wasted on strong drink could be bet- 
ter spent to buy milk for babies and to build 
churches and schools. One author won many 
to take the pledge by his tragic tale, “The 
Bottle and the Pledge." In it, a husband who 
has a good job and a fine home takes to drink 
and influences his wife to do likewise. Be- 
fore long, he loses his job, pawns Ins furniture 
to get money for whiskey, murders his wife 
in a brawl, and goes insane. 

The temperance crusade seemed to be mak- 
ing headway by the time the War Between 
the States broke out in 1S0I. Some states 
had prohibited the sale of intoxicating liquors 
entirely. But, as vv e shall sec, the temperance 
fight was far from won (page 5S2). 

Experiments with So-Called 
Model Communities Seek 
To Buifd a Better America 

Robert Owen was a poor Scot who got to 
the top by working hard and marching the 
boss' daughter. At the tup. he made the 
Scottish town of New Lanark, where he 
had his factories, a healthful, happy, and 
practically cnmc-frcc community. lie short- 
ened working hours from scscnlcen to ten. 
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refused to hire children younger than ten, 1 
and built homes for his employees and free 
schools and playgrounds for their children. 
Yet his factories made money. 

Owen came to America, where he planned 
to establish model communities that would 
go even further in improving the environ- 
ment in which people lived and worked. Bad 
environment, he held, was responsible for 
poverty, crime, and other evils. He felt that 
America provided a better environment for 
his experiment than Europe. In America, 
in general, the equality of all men was a 
tradition. Besides, America had vast, cheap, 
undeveloped lands, which Europe lacked. 

Some Reasons for Dissatisfaction with 
Existing Communities. When Owen arrived 
in America, he found many persons also 
thinking about setting up model communi- 
ties. What didn t they like about the environ- 
ment in existing communities? They didn’t 
like to see workers in the new factories work- 
ing long hours at low wages, and living in 
slums. Neither winning the vote nor forming 
unions had made life much easier for most 
people in most towns and cities. 

Io such radical thinkers, fierce competi- 
tion among individuals to amass great wealth 
was society’s most serious disease. Their 
prescription for a cure? Get out of the big 
cities. Co-operate with one another in build- 
ing model communities. Make competition 
for individual profit illegal there. Own jointly 
the farms, factories, and shops you set up. 
I roduce not for individual gain but for the 
welfare and happiness of all. 

Most of the So-Called Model Communities 
Fail. To fulfill this prescription, Robert Owen, 
in the late 1820 s, set up an experimental 
model community at New Harmony, Indiana. 

1 his early experiment in socialism - at New 
Harmony lasted only three years. In the corn- 


long houi 


' 11 “' "-‘ s remarkable at a time i 
■mu chi M labor HtTe common. 

- Midi socialism was called "utopian," after an in 
•Wn.uy ideal state described in Utopia, a book b 
t..rv ' ’ Wl '° di,<i in lllt ' sixteenth ce. 


munity were hard-working and idealistic 
people. But there were also some who were 
greedy and dishonest. Why work, these lazy 
ones asked, when those who don’t get the 
some food and wages as those who do? Cer- 
tain groups that felt superior to others began 
forming cliques. The quarrels of such cliques 
dealt the deathblow to Owen’s dream of a 
class society. 

Another so-called model community, Brook 
Farm near Boston, was based upon the so- 
cialistic ideas of a Frenchman, Francois 
Fourier. It, like practically all the other so- 
called model communities organized during 
the Jacksonian period, soon died. 1 

America was the wrong country for such 
experiments. It was so young and so rich 
in opportunities for individuals to get rich. 
Fertile fields, virgin forests, undeveloped 
mines, and expanding factories were like 
magnets attracting individuals with initiative 
and vision. Co-operative communities could 
not compete with such attractions. In recent 
years, socialist schemes far more radical than 
that of Owen have been tried in other coun- 
tries. But such schemes have had little appeal 
for Americans. They ask, in effect: Why 
should Americans, who have the highest 
standard of living in the world and such 
great opportunities to get ahead under our 
present system, resort to socialistic schemes. 

An Enthusiastic Religious Spirit 
Sweeps Jacksonian America 

On horseback and in wagons, they carried 
their food and clothing, their blankets an 
tents. Bad roads, wide rivers, high moun- 
tains could not keep them away. These fron- 
tiersmen and their families were on their way 


1 A religious seel popularly known as the S/irAj/s 
bad established a so-called model community ur 
back in the days of the American Resolution, a 
Mount Lebanon. New York. (Though dwindling, 
the sect still exists.) The Shakers consider «‘ir 
irreligious and refuse to take part in any tig 1 ' 1 " 1 ;"' 
These pacifists own property jointly and be use 
equality of the sexes. Their motto is 1 lands 
uork and hearts to Cod." 



to meet with thousands of other frontier 
families at the huge religious meetings in the 
forest, called camp meetings. There they 
would listen day after day to the fiery ser- 
mons of the traveling preacher, called the 
circuit ruler. They would pray, sing hymns, 
and clap hands in rhythm Some would cry 
out their repentance for having sinned and 
their pledge to live a more religious life. 

The desperate need of all people for the 
companionship of fellow men helps to ex- 
plain the popularity of the camp meetings 
For frontier life was terribly lonely But a 
more important reason for their popularity 
was the great hunger for religion in the 
Jacksonian period. A similar intense hunger 
for religion in the colonial period had led to 
the revivalist movement called the Great 
Awakening (page 35). 

The revivalist movement of the Jacksonian 
period caused more people than ever to 
swarm into churches Sunday schools were 
started. So was the Young Men’s Christian 
Association ( the YMCA ) Many missionaries 
dedicated their lives to converting Africans 
and Chinese, and Indians in India, as well as 
Indians in America. 


A Time of Greater Religious Tolerance 
Is Darkened by Some Intolerance. Even be- 
fore the Jacksonian period, there were in- 
dications throughout the nation that religious 
toleration was growing. After the American 
Revolution, many states had stopped com- 
pelling people to pay taxes to support state- 
established churches. The First Amendment 
to the Federal Constitution forbade the Con- 
gress to jjass any Jaw “respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion ” In 1821, New York 
State passed a law that ended legal discrim- 
inations against Roman Catholics. Side by 
side at the frontier camp meetings of the 
Jacksonian period, Baptists, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians worshiped. By this time, the 
tradition had become firmly established 
throughout America that no religion should 
ever be favored by law over any other. Yet, 
even in the Jacksonian period of increasing 
religious toleration, some religious groups 
were treated intolerantly. 

The Mormons Suffer Persecution , But 
Persevere. Joseph Smith was inurdeied bv 
a mob on June 27, 1844. Fourteen years 
earlier, he had founded a new religious sect, 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 


A camp meeting during the Jacksonion period Can you suggest an interesting 
caption for this picture ? 




Saints. The sacred book of this sect is the 
Book of Mormon and the sect itself is popu- 
larly known as the Mormon Church. In his 
short life, Smith converted thousands to 
Mormonism. Persecution drove the Mormons 
from New York to Ohio, from Ohio to Mis- 
souri, and from Missouri to Illinois. 

In Illinois, they felt that they had reached 
their Promised Land at last. Inspired by 
Smith, and through hard work and enthu- 
siastic co-operation, they made their com- 
munity the richest in Illinois. Religious in- 
tolerance and business competition of nearby 
communities, as well as a split among the 
Mormons themselves, led to increased perse- 
cution of the Mormons and to the mob mur- 
der of Smith. 

This time, the Mormons decided to settle 
so far from settled communities that they 
would never be persecuted again. Day after 
day and mile after mile, they dragged their 
weary feet and urged on the ox teams pulling 
their covered wagons across the Great Plains 
and over the Rockies. This famous migration 
was organized by the new Mormon leader, 
the strong-willed Brigham Young. The Mor- 
mons arrived at what is now Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in the summer of 1847. Plere, in the 
far-from-promising Great American Desert, 
Young decided that the Mormons should 
make another try at building a Promised 
Land. With religious fervor, they co-operated 
in irrigating their hard, sun-baked soil. As 
if sent by God, sea gulls came to devour the 
hordes of grasshoppers that were devouring 
their crops. The desert bloomed. Salt Lake 
City became a magnificent, well-planned city, 
with parks and gardens, fine schools and 
hospitals. 

In 1848, Utah was annexed by the United 
States from Mexico as a result of the Mexican 
Mir (page 335). It became a state in 


T/ie So-Called American Party (‘ Knou 
Aot/imgY) Practices Un-American Policie: 

Have you seen Sam?" This was the pas: 
word of a secret society of the Jacksonia 
period. By 1S52, its members were known a 
^now-Xothings. "[ know nothing,” the 


would answer, when asked the aim or real 
name of their party (officially called the 
American Party). Actually, the aim of this 
secret society was no secret. It was to pre- 
vent foreign immigrants in general and 
Roman Catholic immigrants in particular 
from gaining the right to vote, holding po- 
litical office, or having much influence in 
politics at all. This explains why the Know- 
Nothings recommended that immigrants be 
required to wait twenty-one years before 
they could become naturalized citizens. 
Adoption of this recommendation, they were 
convinced, would help preserve the true 
American way of life. “Americans must rule 
America!" was their slogan. 

Some Reasons for the Prejudice Against 
Immigrants in the 1840’s. Immigrants by 
the hundreds of thousands were pouring into 
the country at this time. In the twenty years 
between 1825 and 1845, there had been only 
about a million immigrants. But in the ten 
years between 1845 and 1855, there were 
about three million. In the late 1840’s, the 
potato crop in Ireland had failed. Thousands 
of Irish came here to escape starvation. In 

1848, revolutions in the German states to 
get democratic governments had failed. 
Thousands of Germans fled here to enjoy the 
freedoms they could not win in Germany. In 

1849, gold was discovered in California. 
Thousands of people of many nationalities 
flocked here to seek fortunes in the gold 
fields. 

This flood of foreigners frightened many 
native Americans. They feared that the im- 
migrants would change greatly the American 
way of life, or even destroy it. They expresse 
such views as these: 

Notice how these foreigners take jobs awa> 
from us by working longer hours at lower 
wages. Before long, our American standar 
of living will be lowered to the level of Eu- 
ropean standards. Why should Americans 
have to pay taxes to give charity to pauper 
foreigners? See how they huddle together in 
the big cities and speak foreign languages, 
or English with foreign accents. Watch 
corrupt politicians take advantage of ieir 
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ignorance and illiteracy to win or buy their 
votes, especially in the big cities. Why, some 
of these foreigners are even bringing in 
radical, socialistic ideas. 

The propaganda of the Know-Nothings 
against immigrants was deliberately planned 
by certain individuals or groups. Many a 
politician won votes by promising native 
Americans that he would protect them 
against the so-called dangers of immigra- 
tion. 1 Most immigrants voted for the Demo- 
cratic Party. Therefore, political opponents 
of the Democrats, usually Whigs, stirred up 
prejudice against immigrants Many politi- 
cians also encouraged anti-immigrant resent- 
ment to divert attention from the hot issue of 
slavery. 

By the 1840’s, the American way of mak- 
ing a living had changed greatly. Many who 
had lived in isolated communities and 
worked on farms were now living in big 
cities and working in factories. Slums devel- 
oped. Depressions, occurred. Men lost their 
jobs Alarmed by these changing conditions, 
some persons looked for someone to blame 
They chose the immigrants, who were weak, 
in a minority, and bewildered in their new 
and strange land. This practice of singling 
out a minority group to blame troubles on 
is called the scapegoat technique 

American Good Sense Wins Out Over Un- 
American Propaganda. At first, the Know- 
Nothings were successful enough to elect 
governors, state legislators, and even many 
members of the Congress. But by 1855, their 
party had petered out. From time to time 
in subsequent years, other groups advocating 
similar ideas have risen and fallen. Why 
don’t they last? Perhaps it is because most 
Americans realize that they themselves are 
either immigrants or the descendants of im- 
migrants. In general, America has been a 
land of prosperity, where people have had 
the opportunity to get ahead. Thus there is 
less desire here to find some group on which 


Many another pohUcian won votes from immi- 
grants by promising to proteit them from «li»- 
irnmnation by native Amtncans. 


to blame troubles than in less fortunate coun- 
tries. Such ideals as those expressed in our 
Declaration of Independence and Bill of 
Rights are ingrained in many Americans. 
Americans in general soon come to realize 
that such groups as the Know-Nothings are 
enemies of the American Dream. 

A 'Golden Age' in American 
Literature Develops During 
The Jacksonian Period 

Some Examples of Nationalism in Ameri- 
can Literature Before the Jacksonian Period. 

The following lines are from a verse play 
by the so-called father of the American thea- 
ter, William Dunlap (bom 1766): 

Now I see in this new world 

A resting spot for man, if he can stand 

Firm m his place while Europe howls 
around him 

Then might, perhaps, one land on earth 
be found, 

Free from the extremes of poverty and 
riches. 

Where ne’er a scepter'd tyrant should be 
known, 

Or tyrant lordhng, curses of creation. 

These lines were written to inspire great 
love for the new nation and optimism about 
its glorious future In the same spirit, the 
writings of Thomas Paine (page 76) had 
expressed the belief that the American Revo- 
lution promised “a new era to the human 
lace” Thomas Jefferson, author of that lit- 
erary masterpiece, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, wrote: “The God who gave us life 
gave us liberty at the same time ” And, as we 
know, the poetry of Philip Freneau (page 
59) fairly burst with nationalistic pride. 

“America must be as independent in litera- 
ture as she is in politics,” declared Noah 
Webster in 1783, the year our political in- 
dependence was officially recognized by Brit- 
ain Webster was convinced that the first 
step in achieving our literary independence 
was to establish an official standard language 
for the United States. He feared that if the 
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dialects in the various sections were allowed 
to become more and more different from one 
another, sectionalism would win out over 
nationalism. 

To prevent this from happening, Webster 
published his American Dictionary of the 
English Language in 1828. His spelling book, 
used by millions all over America, also helped 
to strengthen nationalism. What Webster did 
for the American language in American 
schools, Jedidiah Morse did for American 
geography; for his geography textbooks in- 
cluded much patriotic American history as 
well. 

In spite of these examples of nationalism 
in early American literature, the bulk of 
early American writers imitated European 
writers more or less slavishly. 

Writers of America's 'Golden Age' Place 
Greater Stress on American Themes and 
American Scenes. More and more during the 
Jacksonian period, American authors, in- 
spired by nationalism, stressed their country’s 
glorious future in their writings. More and 
more, these authors, inspired by democracy, 
wrote about the humble many, rather than 
the aristocratic few. Frontier families push- 
ing westward, workers in the new factories, 
sailors on whale hunts, fierce Indians and 
frightened ones, the village blacksmith and 
the country storekeeper— these became fa- 
\orite subjects of novels and poems. By writ- 
ing about such American themes and Ameri- 
can scenes, authors were, in a sense, signing 
t ieir names to America’s literary declaration 
of independence. As the American writer 
Ralph Waldo Emerson observed proudly in 


Our day of dependence, our long appren- 
ticeship to the learning of other lands 
draws to a close. 

So many fine American writers appeared 
during the Jacksonian period that the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century has been 
called a ‘golden age” in American literature 
Irue, at this time, greater stress was placed 
on . merican themes and American scenes. 
Ut European influences on our literature 


continued, as they still do. And although 
there was much nationalism in the writing 
of this golden age, sectionalism played its 
part as well. 

The 'Father of American Literature' Keeps 
One Foot in Europe. “Who reads an American 
book, or goes to an American play . . • ? 
This sarcastic question was asked by a British 


writer in 1820. But in that very year, an 
excellent American book, Washington Irv- 
ing’s Sketch Book, was published in Britain. 
Probably the most popular story in it is “Rip 
Van Winkle.” Rip Van Winkle is a hen- 
pecked husband who escapes his shrewish 
wife by falling into a twenty-year-long sleep 
high up in the Catskill Mountains. 

Many a person has chuckled over the 
imagination and humor of Irving’s Knicker- 
bockers History of New York. In it, in a 
kindly way, Irving pokes fun at the Dutch- 
men of New Amsterdam, with their big hats, 
long pipes, balloon pants, and silver-buckled 
shoes. By writing about typically American 
themes and scenes, Irving could be con- 
sidered one of the first signers of our literary 
declaration of independence. In fact, some 
have called him the “father of American 
literature.” 

But Irving never divorced himself from 
European influences. His book The Alham- 
bra tells of the colorful days in the Middle 
Ages when Spain was ruled by the Moors 
(Spanish Moslems). The conservative Irving, 
who at first laughed at Jeffersonian democ- 
racy, ended up praising Jacksonian democ- 
racy. Yet he loved tradition and the court y 
life and pageantry of Europe’s aristocracy. 

Cooper Introduces the American Forest 
into Novels and Invents the Realistic Sea 
Story. Love of America is the theme of the 
first important novel of James Fenimore 
Cooper. Entitled The Spy, it is about t e 
American Revolution. Its hero suffers m 
silence insults and hardships at the ban s 
of his own countrymen, who do not know o 
the great sacrifices he is making for ns 
country. But Cooper’s deep patriotism IC 
not prevent him from giving a fair picture 
of the Tory enemies. Another Cooper no\e , 
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The Pilot, a sea story of the American Revolu- 
tion, became a model for later writers of 
sea stones. 

Indians gliding through the dark forest 
wilderness or paddling their canoes down 
lake and stream, forts under siege and for- 
ests on fire, an Indian rescuing a back- 
woodsman and a backwoodsman rescuing an 
Indian, fainting ladies captured by Indians 
and rescued in the nick of time— these are 
typical scenes in such Cooper novels as The 
Last of the Mohicans and The Dcerslaycr. 
Cooper believed that the primitive life of 
the forest helped to make men more decent 
and noble His characteristically American 
forest tales were imitated by many later 
writers 

Cooper frequently spoke up in defense of 
American democrac) before European critics 
Yet he was troubled at seeing the masses of 
the people so easily swayed by demagogues 
in the campaign of 1840 

Hawthorne's Novels Analyte the Effects 
of Sin Upon Individuals. A woman sins in 
The Scarlet Letter. A man also sins in this 
grim novel of Puritan New England by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Another man has been 
sinned against and seeks rev enge The guilty 
woman, who admits her sin and devotes her 
days to doing good for others, develops a 
noble character. The guilty man hides his 
sin for a long time and the secret eats away 
at his soul, until he dies. The sinncd-against 
nun gets the rev engc he seeks Hut, in getting 
it, he loses lus mind. The effects of sin upon 
tile conscience and character of different in- 
dividuals is a favorite theme of I law thorne’s 

Witchcraft-crazed Salem is the setting of 
another rhythmically written Ilavvthomc 
novel. The {house of (he Sctcn Gables, fn 
it, one man sins hy taking over the property 
of another, after getting him convicted of 
witchcraft Certain of the sinners innocent 
descendants suifir for a long time for Ills 
vine Hus is hut one aspect of this novel 

In the Jacksonian period, as vve know, 
many thinkers believed that man had within 
him the potential for sc If -{xr feet ion. But the 
pessimistic Hawthorne, with his puritanical 


background, felt that the hearts of far too 
many people were filled with far too much 
evil and selfishness for them to accomplish 
a great deal of good Hawthorne’s novel about 
the Brook Farm experiment, called The 
Blithedale Romance, expresses Ins doubts 
about reform movements and reformers in 
general. 

Bryant's Writings Deal with Democracy, 
Nationalism, and Death, Among Other 
Themes. The following lines from William 
Cullen Bryant’s “Oh Mother of a Mighty 
Race” are the poet’s expression of the Ameri- 
can Dream . 

There's freedom at thy gates and rest 

For eai til’s downtrodden and oppressed, 

“Mother” in the title of this poem represents 
America. The entire poem expresses Bryant’s 
strong nationalistic belief that greatness 
awaits America. As a newspaper editor, Bry- 
ant fought boldly for prison reform, for 
abolition of slavery, and for freedom of 
speech and the press— even for those with 
unpopular ideas. 

Even before the Jacksonian period, in 1811, 
when lie was only seventeen, Bryant had 
written his most famous poem, “Thanatopsis" 
(meaning "a view of death”). In essence, 
this was Bryant’s message in "Thanatopsis”: 
Be a man. Live righteously and face death 
witli faith and courage. 

Emerson Declares That in Man and Na- 
ture Are Great Wonders Waiting to Be Dis- 
covered and Developed. Cod lives in everv 
one of us. Therefore, every one of us can 
reach perfection and help to create a world 
of wonders. But to do so, each individual 
must cultivate the Coif-file greatness within 
him lie must have the character and courage 
to think for himself and act for himself. In 
short, he must he self-reliant and prac- 
tice sclf-improv ement. Justice, love, freedom, 
knowledge — these should be the goals of 
mankind. In poems, essays and lectures, the 
optimistic New England philosopher Ralph 
Waldo Emerson cvprcssed this set of be- 
liefs. 
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Emerson believed that most of us think 
and do as others do. Instead of listening to 
the divine voice within us, we join certain 
clubs, political parties, and other organiza- 
tions and obey their rules and decisions, 
perhaps solely, because our ancestors have 
done so or our friends do. “Whoso would be 
a man must be a non-conformist,” wrote 
Emerson. Imitation,” he was convinced, “is 
suicide.” 


To Emerson, everyone had “a right to be 
employed, to be trusted, to be loved, to be 
revered. This helps to explain why he op- 
posed Negro slavery and war, and supported 
women s rights and aid to the poor and 
blind. Since God is in all of us, he reasoned, 
all of us should be against every form of 
prejudice or cruelty toward any of us. Since 
God is in nature, too, nature, like man, is 
filled with wonders waiting to be developed. 
Emerson asked and answered: “What is a 
weed? A plant whose virtues have not yet 
been discovered.” 


Some consider Emerson as great a philoso- 
pher and teacher of noble principles as the 
ancient Greek Plato. But Emerson has also 
been criticized for stressing the individual 
and the present without paying sufficient at- 
tention to society as a whole and the past . 1 
He has been called a dangerous radical for 
encouraging people to doubt and even rebel 
against age-old customs and organizations. 
He shocked many by criticizing what he 
called the greed of many businessmen, the 
insincerity of many politicians, and the auto- 
matic but not heartfelt, worship of many 
churchgoers. Emerson frequently contra- 
dicted himself, which he admitted. But why 
not he asked, if a man honestly comes to 
conclusions today that contradict what he 
saicl vesterdav? 


Ai^ important reason why Emerson did not 

and WaS ‘i‘ S X ' licf that 011 r ideas of dec 
' e tlCX ‘ ;m d of Cod Himself are a part - 
and do not come from experiences or the s< 
I dosophcrs who share tins belief with Em 


Thoreau Believes That Each of Us Is His 
Own Jailer. One day a week, a man should 
work. Six days a week, he should read, think, 
and tramp in the woods observing and en- 
joying the beauties and wonders of nature. 
To Henry David Thoreau, a friend of Em- 
erson and, like him, a resident of Concord, 
Massachusetts, this was the ideal life. Tho- 
reau believed that too many people spend 
so much of their lives trying to amass money 
that they never really live. 1 Thoreau be- 
lieved further that most persons imprison 
themselves by living dull, meaningless, rou- 
tine lives to gain possessions that are, in 
reality, burdens to them. To him, these were 
“lives of quiet desperation.” 2 

In the woods, in a hut he himself had built 
for less than $30, the self-reliant Thoreau 
lived on less than thirty cents a week. 3 His 
best book, Walden, tells of the two years, 
he spent there from 1845 to 1847. It describes 
the great freedom and joy a man can feel, 
living a simple life in close harmony with 
nature, away from complicated civilized life> 
with its machinery, politics, and ceremonies. 

Thoreau was once jailed for refusing to pay 
taxes to support a government that supported 
slavery. 

“Henry, what are you doing in there? 
Emerson asked, on a visit to the jail. 

“What are you doing out there? chal- 
lenged Thoreau. 

If enough individuals, including Emerson, 
did as he had done, Thoreau felt, the gov- 
ernment would have to abolish slavery. Thus 
the nonconformist Thoreau expressed his 
idea of civil disobedience. Mahatma Gandhi 
of India, in the twentieth century, expanded 


1 To support his views, Thoreau often quoted froin 
the Bible: "Lay not up for yourself treasures 01 
earth" and “For what is a man profited, )l 'j; 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own sou - 

“Lives of noisy desperation” are what most of us 
lead today, according to the humorist Jaiiu 
Thurber. 

3 Thoreau was a bachelor and a vegetarian. He 
neither smoked nor drank liquor. 
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on Thorcau’s idea of civil disobedience to 
win India’s independence from Britain. 

The Beloved Longfellow Preaches Gentle 
Sermons in Many of His Poems. The poet 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who loved his 
fellow men, expressed his hope for a world 
of peace and brotherhood thus: 

Were half the power (hat fills the world 
with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 

Civcn to redeem the human mind from 

There wire no need of arsenals nor forts 

With Longfellow’s belief in the American 
Dream we are alreadv familiar (page 2). 
His tenderness toward lovers doomed to be 
forever parted is revealed in the sad poem 
“Evangeline" His grief over the sorrows of 
persecuted Jews shines through 'The Jewish 
Cemetery at Newport” So do his kindly 
thoughts of Indians in “Hiawatha” and his 
understanding and love of children in “The 
Children's Hour" To inspire goodness was 
a major goal of the gentle Longfellow'. No 
other American poet has been more widely 
reatl or better lov cii 

Lowell and Whittier Preach Passionate 
Sermons in Many of Their Poems. Like Long- 
fellow, both James Bussell Lowell and John 
Crccnieaf Whittier wanted to make this a 
better world But their hatred of war and 
slavery was so intense that their poetry was 
much less gentle than his For example, 
i-owcll wrote: 

Lz fir war. I call it murder, . . 

And Whittier wrote: 

A lute of tyranny intense 

And hearts m its vehemence. 

As if inv brollur’s (mankind's! pain and 

lake lam ^f « How . tt*>. iaiwcll and Whittier 
wrote patriotic [x* ml, such as lam ell’s classic 
“Coitmict notation OJ«\* ami |mmtos -bout 
the stfcct* of nature, such as Whittier* 
'Slum lx it i ml ’ 


A fellow New Englander of Longfellows, 
Lowell’s, and Whittier's was Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, author of the patriotic poem "Old 
Ironsides.” All these writers and many others 
of tliis period aimed to inspire noble spiritual 
and moral ideals m their readers. Holmes ex- 
pressed this aim in his famous poem “The 
Chambered Nautilus" thus: 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul, . . 

Poe, a Foe of the Existing World, Creates 
His Own Weird World in Poetry and Prose. 

Lying on a mattress of straw, cold and 
hungry, Edgar Allan Poe’s >oung wife died. 
Poc, who suffered this tragedy and many 
other hardships in this world, created in his 
prose and poetry an imaginative world of 
lus own. It is a weird world of mvstcry and 
melancholy, of despair and death, of sick 
minds and incredible horrors — a strange and 
supernatural world in which ghosts flit about 

In such tense horror tales as The Black 
Cat,” the imaginative Poc almost paralyzes his 
readers with terror Many writers of detective 
stories since Poe have taken as models such 
detective stories of Poc as “The Murders in 
the Hue Morgue” Poc strongly influenced 
later seicncc-fiction writing and literary 
criticism A critic of literature, he believed, 
should Ik- fearless and independent, as Poe 
himself surely was 

l’oe was convinced that poetry should 
not tr> te> preach sermons or teach lessons 
Bather, it should be 'the rhythmic creation of 
beauty " Tliis description certainly fits suth 
mournful melodic creations of Poc as The 
Haven" and “Annabel lac." Both of these- 
deal with Poe’s favorite jxxtical theme, the 
death of a beautiful woman. Poe was only* 
forty when he died in 1S19. But few Ameri- 
can venters have so influenced world writing 
as this “father of the modern short story and 
detective* storv “ 

Some Southern Writer* Depict the South- 
ern Scene. Plantation setne-s in the iiov.lv of 
John P. ki lined) wived as iiumI.U for othi t 
ixiv.hvts fur many years. Frontier struggles 
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along the Southern border during the colonial 
period and Revolutionary days are dramati- 
cally described in the novels of William Gil- 
more Simms. For his portrayal of Indians and 
and backwoodsmen in such fine novels as 
The Yemassee (published in 1835), Simms 
is sometimes called “the Southern James 
Fenimore Cooper.” Simms and other South- 
ern writers, such as the poets Henry Timrod 
and Paul Playne, strongly supported slavery 
and the cause of the South in the War Be- 
tween the States. 

Melville's Moby Dick Is Much More Than 
a Mere Adventure Story. The peg-legged 
Captain Ahab got his revenge. Pie caught 
up with and destroyed the fierce, giant white 
whale Moby Dick, which had robbed him 
, his leg. But in destroying Moby Dick, he 
destroyed his ship, himself, and all of’ his 
crew but one. This is the story told in Her- 
man Melville’s masterpiece, Moby Dick. 

To some readers, the crew of Ahab’s ship 
represents all the peoples of the world strug- 
glmg together against evil, as represented by 
v oby Drck. To the gloomy Melville, all men 

fZ 1 u SS CreatUI ' eS stru SS li "S a world 

to hi W f P °T , Ul GVil forces ’ Th ^efore, 
ohm, r seemed absurd for anyone, whetl^ 

he be a king or a millionaire, to feel superior 

to anyone else. This helps to explain his firm 

ehef in the equality of all men. Thus, in his 

for whiteV h ° WS 8rCat Sympath y not only 
h r w lute Europeans and Americans but for 

heathen’ Ti ^ Indians ’ and even for 

cckct ,r S - , Mdville ’ S novel WWf. 
Picket like Richard Henry Dana’s novel 

1 ° U>< ! r4 ' Bc t° rc the Mast, did much to 
end crud treatment of common sailors, such 
as the common practice of flogging 

Whitman’s Poetry Sings of a Love for 
America and for His Fellow Men. A book 

tl ° f Crass ‘ was banned from 

e mails in ISoo. Its author, Walt Whitman 
was condemned as "the dirtiest beast of his 

l i ." o\, dld man >’ consider this book so 
■shocking. No other American poet had been 

1 larin S 1,1 choosing subject matter, words 
•md phrases, and poetic forms that were so 
radically different. Miners and mechanics 


farmers and factory workers, and all the 
other plain people who helped to build 
America are the heroes of his poems. This 
lover of his fellow men has a kindly word 
for slaves, and even for lawbreakers and 
sinners. In one of his many poems praising 
American democracy, “Song of Myself,” 
Whitman identifies himself with unfortu- 
nates thus: 

I do not ask the wounded person how he 
feels, 

I myself become the wounded person, 
and 

Whoever degrades another degrades me. 

Because Whitman’s prose-like poetic form 
has neither rhyme nor fixed stanzas, it is 
called free verse. For this “poet of democracy” 
believed that for a free America, only free 
verse would do. Why, he seemed to ask, 
should a poet in this new land of limitless 
opportunity be limited by old rules of poetic 
form? 

Certain Historians Produce Exciting Histo- 
ries on Great Themes. Can a history be 
written around a great theme, in a style as 
fascinating as fiction, with real flesh-and- 
blood characters, in exciting and dramatic 
settings — and still be accurate history? Four 
New England historians who wrote during 
the Jacksonian period and later thought the 
answer to this question was a most definite 
“Yes.” 

One of them, George Bancroft, a Jackson- 
ian Democrat, expressed his deep love for 
his country in his History of the United 
States. To Bancroft, America was Gods 
chosen land and Americans were Gods 
chosen people. 

John Lothrop Motley loved liberty, too. 

1 he theme of his history, The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, was the struggle for inde- 
pendence of the little province of the Neth- 
erlands against the mighty Spanish Empire 
of Philip II. To Motley, this struggle for 
liberty was similar to the struggle of our 
own thirteen weak colonies against the pow- 
erful British Empire. Both were struggles for 
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what Motley considered life’s most precious 
possessions: freedom of expression and wor- 
ship, and self-government. 

In such histories as Montcalm and Wolfe, 
Francis Parkman’s theme is the great strug- 
gle between the British Empire and the 
French Empire for control of North Amer- 
ica. To Parkman, this was a conflict between 
the feudalistic and autocratic French colonial 
policy and the more democratic Anglo-Saxon 
British colonial policy. 

The theme of William Hickling Prescott’s 
histories is the story of the Spanish Empire 
in the Old World and of its conquests of 
Mexico and Peru m the New World. 

“You are there” when you read these 
exciting historians. You actually seem to 
hear the whispers of plotting cavaliers 
at Spain’s elaborate court, in reading Motley, 
drums of the Aztecs, in reading Prescott, and 
Indian war whoops, in reading Parkman. You 
actually seem to see Parkman’s brave, black- 
robed priests, his proud red-coated British 
officers, and his savage red men stalking their 
prey in the cool green forest wilderness. 

In trying to make their histories accurate, 
these historians used the methods of a good 
historical researcher. They studied original 
sources, many of them unpublished, and 
many of them in foreign languages. They 
studied, on the spot, the lands and customs 
of the people they wrote about. They tried 
to get not only the facts but the feel of “the 
life and spirit of the time.” Each had the 
iron will that keeps a good researcher work- 
ing hard and long at his job, no matter what 
the obstacles It took Bancroft more than 
fifty >cars, often working more than fourteen 
hours a day, to write the twelve volumes of 
Avr hlstsej’. JkyiV Rrefcsit .and Fa-Lwa? sew 
practically blind, and sick for most of their 
lives. Prescott forced himself to memorize 
more than seventy printed pages at a time 
in order to get his work done. 

Bias at times, however, colored their writ- 
ing. Bancroft was so corn meed that Cod was 
on our side that he painted King Ccorgc III 
and the members of Parliament as devils and 
the colonists as angels. Similarly, to Motley, 


Philip II and the Spaniards were devils and 
the Dutch revolutionaries angels. Parkman 
tried to be fair to the French for their civiliz- 
ing work in Canada, but he, too, allowed 
his personal prejudice to creep into his work. 
He wrote: “A happier calamity never befell 
a people than the conquest of Canada by 
the British arms.” 


American Art, Music, and Theater 
Move Slowly Toward Declaring 
Their Independence from Europe 

• A statue of George Washington wearing a 
Roman toga. 

• Public buddings and private homes built 
with Greek columns, Roman domes, or the 
pointed arches and colored-glass windows 
of a medieval Gothic cathedral. 

• Operas and musicians imported mainly 
from Germany and Italy. 

• The most popular singer in America in 
1850, the * Swedish nightingale," Jenny 
Lind. 

• Plays and players mainly from Great 
Britain. 

These are just a few examples that show how 
much American art, music, and drama were 
still being influenced by Europe in the Jack- 
sonian period. Here are some more: 

A Sicilian melody was used by the Ameri- 
can John Howard Payne in composing the 
sentimental song “Home Sweet Home” in 
1823. Even the patriotic song “America,” 
composed about ten years later by an Amer- 
ican, Samuel F. Smith, uses the British tune 
“God Save the King.” Nevertheless, along 
»» 7tk sH this Evrapeea .vssPwasw, thes# 
signs that some American artists, musicians, 
and playwrights were getting their inspiration 
from the American scene and the American 
people. 

Painters Begin to Concentrate on th* 
American Scene and the Plain People 
Around Them. "Paint pictures that wall take 
with the public. Ncv cr paint for the few, but 
for the many." So said the American painter 
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William S, Mount. Painters such as Mount 
and George Caleb Bingham portrayed every- 
day scenes of plain people, including farmers, 
factory workers, boatmen, and traders. In 
hundreds of pictures, George Catlin depicted 
how Indians in the Far West lived. In hun- 
dreds of cartoons, artists pictured political 
campaigns and the fight for such reforms as 
women’s rights, temperance, and the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Lovers quarreling and lovers 
making up, fires and shipwrecks, prize fights 

and baseball, ice skating and horse racing 

these are just a few of the many subjects 
portrayed in the colored prints made by 
Nathaniel Currier and James Merritt Ives. 
By 1860, there were few Americans who 
were not familiar with this record in pictures 
of American life. 

Some painters concentrated on beautiful 
American scenery, such as that along the 
Hudson River. Thomas Cole and Asher 
Durand, among others, were members of 
Hus so-called Hudson River School. Some 
painters, such as Emanuel Leutze, concen- 
trated on patriotic themes. Leutze’s familiar 
Washington Crossing the Delaware” is an 
example. 

Music Is Inspired by the Tears, Laughter, 
and Hopes of Life in America. “Oh my poor 

™ Uy Gray> they have t^en you away, and 
1 11 never see my darling any more ,” sang 
Northerners in sympathy for slaves sold 
aua y from their families by their masters. 
There s plenty of gold, so I’ve been told, 
on the banks of the Sacramento,” sang for- 
unc seekers in the gold rush to California in 

, 19 ' Workers on the railroads and canals 
eing constructed expressed their hopes and 
heartaches in similar songs. So did seamen 
:;: ( ‘ ng f S l ks and s P ices in the popular China 

the Stair ^ T r e - WHen the Wa r Between 
States broke out, the South adopted as 

•ts own the song “Dixie,” which had been 

who 7 I T d E ' mneU - a Northerner 

the Uni °"- And the North 

whi , f " g 3 Southern melody to 

"■Inch it sang Jnl iu Ward Howes “The Battle 

Hymn of the Republic." 

Anyone listening to America singing these 


folk songs, or music of the masses, was learn- 
ing a good deal of American history. As we 
know, in this period, camp meetings were 
common. For these emotional religious meet- 
ings, deeply emotional religious songs, some- 
times called white spirituals , were written 
and sung with passionate enthusiasm. In 
sorrowful Negro spirituals, such as “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” slaves on cotton planta- 
tions lamented their fate and expressed their 
dreams of freedom. Church congregations 
throughout the nation today sing the many 
fine hymns, such as “Nearer My God to 
Thee,” composed by Lowell Mason during 
the Jacksonian period. It was Mason, too, 
who introduced the study of music into 
American public schools. 

“Old Folks at Home,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” and “Old Black Joe” are three of the 
many sentimental songs by the Northerner 
Stephen Foster (1826-1864). Foster’s music 
was inspired by the melodies sung by Negro 
slaves. His use of simple dialect explains why 
some look upon Foster’s songs as folk songs. 

Many of America’s true folk songs were 
brought here long ago by immigrants from 
Europe and Africa. Over the years, they have 
become Americanized with new words and 
ideas growing out of the tears and laughter 
of life in America. Folk songs and, later, 
popular songs have been America’s major 
contribution to the world of music. In serious 
music, America has not yet produced a musi- 
cal giant such as Beethoven, Verdi, or Wag- 
ner. (But then, how many countries have?) 
The music of such master composers was 
played in this country in the early nine- 
teenth century, usually by Europeans, mainly 
Germans. In fact, most of the musical schools 
and choral societies founded here then were 
sponsored by Europeans. Grand opera was 
introduced into the United States in 1S25. 
For many years, most opera performers were 
Europeans, too. 

The Theater Becomes More Popular in 
Jackson's Time. Mrs. Frances Trollope, a 
British visitor to the United States in Jack- 
son s time, expressed her contempt for Amer- 
ican theater audiences. She was disgusted 
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completed in 1838, includes more than 1,000 
life-size bird figures in color. The generally 
scientific accuracy of his paintings was 
based upon his long observation of birds and 
his collaboration with a Scottish scientist, 
William MacGillivray. 

Perhaps the Number One popularizer of 
science during the Jacksonian period was 
Benjamin Silliman, chemist, geologist, and 
physicist. The deeper interest in science pro- 
moted by Silliman and others helps to ex- 
plain the many American inventions in com- 
munication, transportation, manufacturing, 
and agriculture at this time ( Chapter 13 ) . 


As Cities Grow, Life Becomes 
More Interesting for Many 

Of the more than five million people in 
the United States in 1800, only about six 
per cent lived in cities. Of the more than 
thirty-one million here in 1860, about twenty 
per cent were living in cities. In 1800, there 
were only six cities with a population of over 

8.000. 1 In 1860, there were 141 such cities. 
When George Washington was President, 
New York City had a population of about 

30.000. By 1860, it had about a million. 2 

Penny Newspapers Help to Bring Informa- 
tion to More People. If I can sell a newspaper 
for a penny, I’ll have many more readers. If 
I have more readers, more businessmen will 
want to advertise in my paper. More adver- 
tisers will mean greater profits. Reasoning 
along these lines, Benjamin Day started the 
first successful penny newspaper in America 
the New York Sun, in 1833d (In London, a 
penny newspaper had been started three 
years earlier.) 


1 Tin- six were Philadelphia, New York 
Uoston, Charleston, and Salem. 


Baltimore, 


-In fact population throughout the world has 
s,c ? di !>- 1800 on. Between 1800 

180 ), London s population, for example, increr 
trom one million to three million. 


3 As wo know, important colonial 
Boston Nous- Letter and 
lm s Pennsylvania Gazette. 


newspapers had 
Benjamin Frank- 


*DELMONICO'S» 


RESTAURANT. 

494 *PEARL. STREET. 


OF FARE. 

Pork Chop9, . 
Pork and Beans, . 
Sausages, • • 

Puddings, 

Liver and Bacon, . 
Roast Beef or Veal. 
Roast Mutton, 

Veal Cutlet, . . 

Chicken Stew, • 
Fried Egg*. • 
Ham and Egg*. • 
Hamburger Steak, 
Roast Chicken. • 


SXX.X. 

Cup Tea or Coffee, 

Bowl ” " . 

Crullers, 

Soup 

Fried or Stewed Liver, 

<• " Heart, 

Hash, .... 

Pies 

Half Pie, . . • 

Beef or Mutton Slew, . 

Corn Beef and Cabbage, 

Pigs Head « ** 

Fried Fish, . • • 

Beef Steak, ... , 

Regular Dinner ia Cents. 

luallluiMl rthm Il,wnh,>< »t _____ 


An early menu of Delmonico’s, a famous 
luxury restaurant in New York City. 


Seeing the success of the Sun, James 
Gordon Bennett founded a penny newspaper, 
the New York Herald, Horace Greeley 
founded another, the New York Tribune, and, 
in 1851, Henry J. Raymond established the 
New York Times. In other American cities, 
too, publishers started printing penny papers 
at this time. Before Day’s Sun, newspapers 
had been so expensive, so difficult to read, 
and so dull that only a small number of well- 
to-do, educated people had read them. 

Bennett’s principles of publishing were 
borrowed in part from Day. They were cop- 
ied, wholly or in part, by other publishers 
then, and, in part, are still used today. Some 
of these principles follow: 

• Scoop other newspapers by getting the 
news first. 

• Print stock market quotations and theatri- 
cal reviews. 

• Write fighting editorials on public issues, 
even at the risk of offending powerfu 
persons or groups. 

• Dramatize scandals, gossip, fires, robberies, 
murders, and interviews with people m 
volved. 

• Be independent! Support candidates, bu 





don’t permit any one political party to 
control your paper’s policies 1 
• Try to confine your opinions to the edi- 
torial page and stick to the facts in your 
news articles 

Bennett was beaten up so often for ex- 
posing scandals and frauds of all kinds in his 
Herald that a frequent headline in the paper 
read: bennett thrashed again* 

Few men in America have had as much in- 
fluence on their times as the Tribune s editor, 
Greeley. One man, when asked his opinion 
on a certain political issue, is said to have 
replied. “I can’t say. I haven’t read Greeley’s 
editorial about it yet!” Greeley felt that an 
editor had certain responsibilities to the 
people: to listen to their complaints and to 
try to right wrongs, even “though those who 
mainly support newspapers will be annoyed 
and often exposed by it . 

Certain inventions at this time helped to 
make newspapers more exciting for more 
readers. Using a process invented by a 
Frenchman, Louis Daguerre, in 1839, news- 
papers began printing copies of photographs 
called daguerreotypes Newspapers could 
get the news faster after the invention of 
the telegraph by Samuel Morse in 1844. Read- 
ers could get their papers faster as more and 
more railroads were built and steamboats 
were used. Far more newspapers could be 
printed after such inventions as the rotary 
printing press by Richard Hoe in 1846. 

Many Education-Hungry Americans Flock 
to lectures and libraries. Many a working- 
man and factory girl, worn out at the end o 
a fourteen-hour workday, would rush o to 
a hot and crowded lecture room- so eager 
were they to make up for their lack of formal 
education and so convinced that education 
was the key to social and financial success. 
Most lectures during the Jacksonian period 
were sponsored by organizations called 
lijceums Ljceums aimed to spread adult 


1 Yet Bennett did accept mone 
dent Biddle during Jackson s 
Bank. 


from Bank Presi- 
battle against the 


education in almost every field. Famous writ- 
ers, such as Emerson, traveled all over the 
nation, even to backwoods areas for small 
fees, to deliver lyceum lectures. 

Free public schools desperately need free 
public libraries. This is how some Americans 
felt from the very start of the free-public- 
school movement. But it was not until the 
18o0’s that the free-publi c-library movement 
made much progress in America. Usually, 
rich men put up the money to start such 
libraries and public taxation paid for their 
upkeep. Lectures and libraries, like the pub- 
lic school and the penny press, did much to 
crack the monopoly on learning held so long 
by the well-to-do few. 

Conditions in Cities Improve Somewhat. 
Pigs still roamed some of New York City’s 
streets as late as 1850. For a long time, they 
had served as unofficial garbage removers. 
Most persons then had to obtain water from 
private or city wells, and use outdoor toilets 
Fire bells called unpaid, volunteer firemen 
from their beds at night. 

As a sanitation department, the pigs were 
a failure. The streets remained filthy Fre- 
quent epidemics sometimes killed thousands. 
And on many a night, a number of the city's 
wooden buildings burned to the ground. Rival 
volunteer fire companies were often too busy 
fighting one another to fight fires. Riots and 
crimes were common The untrained, non- 
uniformed policemen would often go into 
hiding rather than try to stop such tough 
gangs as the Plug Uglies. Other cities in 
America and elsewhere at this time were 
no better off. Yet important changes for the 
better were slowly taking place by 1850. 

What do you think we are — servants? Tins 
sort of protest was made by many policemen 
and firemen when told they had to wear 
uniforms Nevertheless, by the 1850's, man y 
American cities had established official 
salaried police and fire department*. In i*" 
the wearing of uniform* was require- - 
the 1850's, too, an increas.ng once 

dwellers were taking bath* **f£ ocp ,p*l 

a week For now city water « as ^ 

mto many homes from city n« ,a ’ 


sewage systems had been constructed for 
draining wastes from homes. In spite of pro- 
tests that health was a personal matter, some 
cities also established public health depart- 
ments. The streets became brighter at night, 
as gaslights replaced whale-oil lamps. City 
homes were becoming brighter and more 
comfortable. Cooking ranges and hot-air 
furnaces were slowly being substituted for 
fireplaces; matches, for flint; gas lamps, for 
candles or oil-lamps; factory-made carpets, 
for handmade braided or hooked rugs. 

A Restless Spirit and Rough Manners 
Typify Many in the Jacksonian Era 

Eating peas with a knife, gulping down 
food in a hurry without saying a word, spit- 
ting forth tobacco juice in any direction at 
all none of these practices would be con- 
sidered good manners today. But the Jack- 
sonian period was a period of restlessness, 
when many people had little time for the 
niceties. They were too much in a hurry to 
get ahead in this land of opportunity. Fur- 
thermore, influenced by Jacksonian democ- 
racy many spurned polished manners as the 
mark of an aristocrat. In line with this dem- 
ocratic spirit, the old distinction between the 
manners and even the clothing of aristocrats 
and those of the plain people in cities tended 


Recreation Reflects the Times 

There was a big difference, however be 
tween much of the recreation of aristocrai 
and that of the plain people. Aristocrats race 


their yachts and horses, played cricket, es- 
tablished rowing clubs, and spent their 
summer vacations at such resorts as Saratoga 
and Roekaway. 

For the average man, with his long work- 
ing day, there was little time to have a good 
time. To many, relaxing seemed almost sin- 
ful, for it would interfere with getting ahead. 
As in colonial days, hunting and fishing re- 
mained popular, because they provided food 
as well as fun. As in colonial days, too, 
people on the frontier combined business 
and pleasure in their co-operative house- 
raisings and quilting parties. 

City workers were unable to turn their 
work into fun. They found, however, that 
they desperately needed some relaxation from 
the daily grind. Some of them, like the 
more well-to-do, turned to such new forms 
of recreation as gymnastics, and to new 
dances, such as the waltz and the polka (all 
European imports), Accustomed to square 
dancing, many persons were shocked at the 
idea of a man putting his arm around his 
partner, as the new dances required. 

It was during this time that baseball was 
born. But a baseball fan of today would 
scarcely recognize the game of the 1840 s. 
Then, for example, a fielder caught the ball 
in his cap, instead of in a glove. 

Many persons would sneak off into the 
woods to watch the illegal sport of prize 
fighting. Many a fighter was maimed for 
life in these long-drawn-out fights, fought 
without gloves. In fact, violence was com- 
mon at this time. Quarrels between individ- 
uals and feuds between families were often 
settled by pistols or knives. 
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STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 12 


^ Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Horace Mann 

Brigham Young 

feminists 

“Know-Nothings” 

suffragettes 

William Dunlap 

Fanny Wright 

Noah Webster 

Seneca Falls 
Convention 

Washington Irving 

James Femmore 

Emma Willard 

Cooper 

Mary Lyon 

Nathaniel 

Oberlin College 

Hawthorne 

Lucy Stone 

William Cullen 
Bryant 

Elizabeth Blackwell 

Ralph Waldo 

Dorothea Dix 

Emerson 

the Gallaudets 

Henry David 

Samuel Gridley 

Thoreau 

Howe 

Henry Wadsworth 

temperance 

Longfellow 

movement 

James Russell 

Robert Owen 

Lowell 

Brook Farm 

John G. Whittier 

Mormons 

Oliver Wendell 

Joseph Smith 

Holmes 


"A" Questions to Check 
Basic Information 


!.. ?«nt t.V.1 k \vAasni.vh parnt 1 ’nta 

idealistic as well as practical. 

2. For what reasons did (a) labor unions, 
(b) many property owners, and (c) re- 
formers demand free public schools for 
all 3 

3. List the groups opposing free public 
schools for all, giving their reasons in 

■I Give reasons to justify calling Horace 


Edgar Allan Poe 

Lowell Mason 

John P. Kennedy 

Stephen Foster 

William G. Simms 

Crawford Long and 

Herman Melville 

William Morton 

Walt Whitman 

William Beaumont 

George Bancroft 

Matthew F. Maury 

John Lothrop 

John Smithson 

Motley 

Joseph Henry 

Francis Parkman 

Asa Gray 

William Hickling 

Louis Agassiz 

Prescott 

John J Audubon 

John Howard 

Payne 

Benjamin Silliman 

William S. Mount 

Benjamin Day 

George C 

Bingham 

James Cordon 
Bennett 

George Catlin 

Horace Greeley 

Currier and Ives 

daguerrotypes 

Hudson River 

Richard Hoe 

School 

lyceums 


spirituals 


Mann the “father of the American public 
school system." 

5 Prove that by 1860, progress had been 
made in (a) higher education, (b) 
kn-wrAwimg ‘Are vuntot&cnri, vn A 
ucation of females. 

6 Why did many women in the Jacksonian 
period feel that they were victims of 
(a) political, (b) social, and (c) eco- 
nomic discrimination 3 

7. For what reasons were many women 
bolder in demanding women’s rights dur- 
ing the Jacksonian period 3 

S Specifically, what demands did the 



women at the Seneca Falls Convention 
make? 

9. Describe the progress made in the Jack- 
sonian period in the treatment of (a) 
the mentally ill, (b) the deaf, (c) the 
blind, and (d) inmates of prisons. 

10. With respect to the temperance move- 
ment, tell (a) reasons for it, (b) tech- 
niques used by temperance advocates, 
and (c) how successful it was by 1861. 

11. Sum up Robert Owen’s (a) aims, (b) 
experiments, and (c) results. 

12. Give reasons why most of the so-called 
model communities of the Jacksonian 
period failed. 


13. For what reasons were camp meetings 
popular? 

14. Give (a) examples of, and (b) excep- 
tions to, the growing religious toleration 
of the Jacksonian period. 

15. Tell how the Mormons overcame some 
of the obstacles that faced them. 

16. Concerning the “Know-Nothings,” de- 
scribe (a) the policies they recom- 
mended with respect to immigrants, (b) 
the political, economic, and social reasons 
for their prejudice against immigrants, 
and (c) why their party soon died out. 

17. What was nationalistic about the writing 
of (a) William Dunlap, (b) Thomas 
Fame, (c) Philip Freneau, (d) Noah 
Webster, and (e) Jedidiah Morse? 

18. How did Irving’s writings earn for him 
the title “fa tlier of American literature”? 

19. Prove by examples that Cooper stressed 
American, rather than European, scenes 
and themes in his novels. 

20. Show the influence of the Puritans on 
the writings of Hawthorne 

21. How did Bryant’s writings show his love 
ot country and love of freedom? 

22. Associate with Emerson’s thinking (a) 
self-reliance, (b) nonconformity, ( c ) 
rehgious spirit, (d) the dignity of every 

individual, and (e) nature 

23. Associate with Thoreau’s thinking (a) 

lues of quiet desperation,” (b) self-re- 
liance, (c) nature, and (d) civil disobe- 
Uicnce. 


24. Concern for his fellow men appears in 
the poetry of (a) Longfellow, (b) 
Lowell, (c) Whittier, and (d) Holmes. 
Prove. 

25. List the most striking features of Poes 
writing. 

26. Prove by examples that Southern writers 
stressed American scenes and themes. 

27. How did the writing of (a) Melville and 
(b) Whitman show a belief in democ- 
racy? 

28. Point out similarities in the writing of 
the historians Bancroft, Motley, Park- 
man, and Prescott. 

29. Give examples to prove that American 

(a) painters and (b) composers were 
beginning to stress American themes in 
the Jacksonian period. 

30. Give examples to prove that there were 
still Old World influences during the 
Jacksonian period in American (a) art, 

(b) music, and (c) theater. 

31. Sum up the progress made in (a) medical 
science and (b) nonmedical science dur- 
ing the Jacksonian period. 

32. What changes were brought about in 
journalism during the Jacksonian period? 

33. What threats to health and safety existed 
in the cities of the Jacksonian period? 
What changes were slowly making cities 
more attractive to more people by 1850? 

34. What helps to explain the rough manners 
of the Jacksonian period? 

35. What was (a) old and (b) new ak°nt 
recreation during the Jacksonian perio 


Vr Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. To what extent would the questions 
raised at the beginning of this chapter ap 
ply today? 

2. How do Americans in general today corn 
pare with Americans of the Jacksonian 
period with respect to (a) their spirit o 
optimism and (b) their idealistic > c 
practical spirit? 
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3. The demands for free public schools were 
based upon both idealistic and practical 
grounds. Prove 

4. Give examples of Americans today who 
you believe are living according to 
Horace Mann’s motto: “Be ashamed to 
die until you have won some victory for 
humanity.” 

5. How would you have answered each of 
the arguments of those who opposed 
free public schools for an? 

6 To what extent are our schools today 
living up to the goals expressed in the 
Mann quotation on page 269? 

7 For what reasons do you think that many 
American women strongly resisted the ef- 
forts of feminists to gain them more 
rights? 

& Which form of discrimination against 
women do you think was most insulting 
to them? For what reasons? 

9. In what respects is the status of women 
today better than it was in Fanny 
Wright’s day? 

10. Give reasons why the drawing up of a 
Declaration of Independence for Women 
was a clever move. 

11. Connect the many efforts to help unfor- 
tunates during the Jacksonian period with 
the American Dream. 

12. Some critics charge that there would be 
fewer criminals if prisons would adopt 
a tougher policy. Do you agree or dis- 
agree? Give reasons 

13 For what reasons did the temperance 
movement arouse strong emotions in both 
its supporters and its opponents? 

14 Which do you think was the most im- 
portant reason why the model commu- 
nities (a) developed and (b) declined in 
the Jacksonian period? 

15 If you were asked to join a group such 
as the Know-Nothings today, what would 
your reaction be? Give your reasons. 

16 “Once in every half-century, at longest, 
a family should be merged into the great, 
obscure mass of humanity, and forget all 
about its ancestors ” By so saying, to 
what extent did Hawthorne indicate that 


he was in tune with the times? To what 
extent do you agree with his statement? 

17 “Here the free spirit of mankind, at length 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall 
place 

A limit to the giant’s unchained strength, 
Or curb the swiftness of his forward 
race?” 

In what way does this stanza by Bryant 
express the same spirit as the quotations 
in the opening pages of this book? 

18. 'Things are in the saddle and ride man- 
kind,” said Emerson. What did he mean? 
Is this statement true today? Explain. 

19. “Getting and spending we lay waste our 

powers. 

Little we see in nature that is ours," 
wrote the British poet William Words- 
worth Trove that this idea was basic in 
Thoreau’s philosophy, too. 

20. “They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak — 

They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 

What did Lowell mean by this stanza? 
In the light of these words, to what extent 
are many of us slaves? Be specific. 

21. Do you agree with Poe that a poem 
should be essentially “the rhythmic cre- 
ation of beauty” or rather that it should 
tarry a message or teach a lesson? Ex- 
plain. 

22 Give your interpretations of the two 
quotations from Whitman on page 284 

23 What characteristics of a good historian 
are exhibited in the work of the four New 
England historians? 

24. Of the writers discussed in this chapter, 
which appeals to you most? For what 
reasons? 

25. What do you think was the most inter- 
esting characteristic or contribution of 
the (a) painting, (b) music, (c) thea- 
ter, and (d) science of the Jacksonian 
period 9 

26 Concerning Bennett’s principles of pub- 
lishing, tell (a) which you would praise, 
(b) which you would condemn, and (c) 
what others you would add to his list 
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Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Crack-brained fanatics, as well as dedi- 
cated reformers, were characteristic of 
the Jacksonian period. As a committee 
research project, find out to what extent 
this statement is true. 

2. In committee, prepare a chart summing 
up the aims and accomplishments of 
great humanitarian Americans through 
the Jacksonian period. Cite your sources 
of information. 

3. Imagine yourself assigned to prepare a 
mural on the history of American educa- 
tion through the Jacksonian period, 
hither (a) outline the sketches for such 
a mural or (b) tell what would be your 
highlights in it. 

4. Imagine yourself a member of a debating 
society in Jacksons time. Prepare argu- 
ments pro or con on (a) academic free- 
dom, (b) women’s rights, (c) the tem- 
perance movement, or (d) the establish- 
ment of model communities. 

o. In committee, make a series of posters 
such as feminists in Jackson's lime might 
have used in a parade. 

6. From Dreamers of the American Dream 
by S. II. Holbrook, select the five most 
significant features from (a) any section 
"! Part 5 on the “Rights of Woman,” 
(b) any section in Part 3 on “The Viper 
in the Glass (on the temperance move- 
ment), or (c) any section in Part 6 on 

1 hv Brothers’ Keepers” (on the mentally 
ill and other unfortunates). 

7. In committee, prepare an assembly pro- 
gram entitled “Women of the Jacksonian 
1 enod. Each committee member might 
impersonate one of the women men- 
tioned in this chapter. 

3. Write a newspaper advertisement ap- 
peafing for funds and volunteer workers 
to carry on a crusade to improve the lot 

of (a) ,,w 'wntally ill, (b) the blind, 
(e) unfortunate alcoholics, or (d) the 

deaf and dumb. 

'A Investigate (a) Sarah J. B. Hale, (b) 
' 20 * 


Amelia J. Bloomer, (c) Margaret Fuller, 

(d) John Chapman (Johnny Appleseed), 
or (e) Peter Cooper. Indicate (1) what 
your choice was for or against, (2) how 
successful he or she was, and (3) your 
opinion of him or her. 

10. From The Heritage of America , edited 
by IT. S. Commager and A. Nevins, select 
any section from Part XVI, entitled “Man 
the Reformer,” that you think would 
make an interesting television script. Tell 
why. 

11. In committee, investigate and report on 
the so-called model communities of the 
Jacksonian period. Sum up general con- 
clusions about all of them in a final com- 
mittee report. 

12. Read some selections from a few authors 
mentioned in this chapter. Indicate (a) 
to what extent their writing reflects the 
times, (b) what appeals to you most in 
their writing, and (c) what messages, if 
any, they are trying to get across. 

13. In committee, select for posting on the 
bulletin board significant quotations from 
the authors of the Jacksonian period. 

14. After some research on their points of 
view, write an imaginary dialogue be- 
tween (a) Emerson and Thoreau, (b) 
Whittier and Lowell, (c) Bancroft and 
Whitman, (d) Poe and Longfellow, 

(e) Bryant and Timrod, (f) Gray and 
Agassiz, or (g) Bennett and Greeley. 

15. Make a study of Gocley’s Ladys Book 
or of a book of Currier and Ives prints. 
Report on what you learn about Amer- 
ican life in this period. 

16. Among European visitors to the Unite 
States in the early nineteenth ccntur) 
were Mrs. Frances Trollope, Charles 
Dickens, and Alexis de Tocqueville. Fine 
out what any one of these individua s 
found to praise or criticize in various 
phases of American life. Write your com 
menls on bis or her comments. 

17. Write an imaginary Chamber of Com 
mcrce brochure such as might ha'C >ecn 
written in Jackson’s lime to attract per 
sons to settle in (a) New York, (b) os 



ton, (c) Philadelphia, (d) Charleston, 
or (e ) New Orleans. Use as many sources 
of information as possible. 

18 In library picture collections or hooks 
on American art, study some of the paint- 
ings, cartoons, and posters of the Jack- 
sonian period. Report on (a) what they 
tell you about the times and (b) how yon 
react to them. 


19. In the music department in your school, 
in books on, or albums of, American mu- 
sic, find songs of the Jacksonian period 
not mentioned in your textbook. If pos- 
sible, play or sing them to the class. 

20. After reading "Best-prepared Pioneers 
in the West” ( American Heritage, Oc- 
tober, 195G), tell what is stirring about 
the Mormon “march to Utah.” 


RECOMMENDED READING FOR UNIT TWO 


Acheson, P C., The Supreme Court, Amer- 
ica's Judicial Heritage (Dodd, Mead). 

Atherton, G, The Conqueror (Lippincott). 
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Hamilton. 

Bakeless, J , Leu, is and Clark. Partners in 
Discovery (Morrow). 

Baker, R., Angel of Mercy. The Story of 
Dorothea Lyndc Dix ( Messner). 

, First Woman Doctor (Messner). 

About Elizabeth Blackwell 

Baldwin, L. D., The Keelboat Age on West- 
ern Waters (University of Pittsburgh 
Press). 

Bassett, J. S , The Federalist System (Harper 
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Beirne, F. F., The War of 1812 (Dutton). 
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Bell, J. L., Splendid Misery: The Story of the 
Presidency and Power Politics at Close 
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Presidency. 

Bendiner, R , White House Fever: An Inno- 
cent’s Guide to Principles and Practices, 
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Brace & World). 

Binkley, W. E., The Man in the White House 
(Johns Hopkins Press). A thoughtful an- 
alysis of the Presidency. 

Bowers, C. G., Jefferson and Hamilton 


(Houghton Mifflin ) Strongly pro-Jeffer- 

, Jefferson in Power (Houghton Mif- 
flin). 

, Party Battles of the Jacksonian Pe- 
riod (Houghton Mifflin). Conflicts based 
upon sectional interests and personalities 

Boyce, B., The Man from Mount Vernon 
( Harper & Row ). Some new interpretations 
that reaffirm the greatness of Washington. 

Brogan, D. W., Politics in America (Harper 
& Row, Anchor PB 2 ). Some interesting 
interpretations by an English scholar. 

Burnham, J., Congress and the American 
Tradition (Regnery) The strengths and 
weaknesses of the Congress analyzed. 

Carr, A. Z., The Coming of War (Double- 
day). The War of 1812. 

Commager, H. S. ( Era of Reform J 830-1860 
(Anvil PB). 

Cooke, E. F., The Constitution: A Detailed 
Analysis ( Littlefield, Adams PB). 

Corwin, E. S., John Marshall and the Con- 
stitution (Yale University Press). Concise 
but thorough. 

, The Constitution and What It 

Means Today (Princeton University 
Press). A standard recently revised 

Corwin, E. S., and L. Koenig, The Presidency 
Today (New York University Press). 

Coyle, D. C., Ordeal of the Presidency (Pub- 
lic Affairs Press). How Presidents have 


1 See 


general bibliography on page xv. 
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been vilified throughout American history. 

Crevecoeur, J. de, Letters from an American 
Fanner (Dutton; Dolphin PB). A classic 
revealing much about early American life. 

Cromwell, O., Lucretia Mott (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press). Her role in many reform 
movements. 


Cunliffe, M., The Nation Takes Shape 1789- 
1837 (Chicago University Press — also 
PB). 

Dangerfield, G., The Era of Good Feelings 
( Harcourt, Brace & World ) . 

Daugherty, J. H., Of Courage Undaunted 
(Viking Press). Easy reading on Lewis and 
Clark. 

Daugherty, S., The Way of an Eagle (Ox- 
ford University Press). Jefferson and his 
smuggle to promote democracy. 

Desmond, A. C., Glamorous Dolly Madison 
(Dodd, Mead). 

Dos Passos, J., The Men Who Made the 
Nation (Doubleday). From Yorktown 
through Jefferson’s administration. 

Douglas, W. O., An Almanac of Liberty 
(Doubleday; Dolphin PB). How civil 
liberties have been buttressed from 1215 to 
recent limes. 

, A Living Bill of Rights (Doubleday). 

Concrete examples of interference with 
civil liberties and a warning against the 
dangers to all when freedoms are threat- 
ened. 


Eaton, C., Henry Clay and the Art of Arne 
can Politics (Little, Brown) 

Farrand, M„ The Fathers of the Conslituti 
(xalc University Press). 

- , The Framing of the Constitution 

^United States (Yale University Pr, 

Findlay, B„ and E. Findlay, Your Ruga 
Constitution: How America’s House 
Freedom Is Planned and Built (Slanfc 
University Press). 

h'sh C. R The Rise of the Common M 
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__ the Jacksonian period. 
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the sea. 
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nineteenth-century historians. 

Friedrich, C. J., and R. G. McCloskey, eds., 
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Hofstadter, R., The American Political Tradi- 
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houn, as well as later statesmen. 

Holbrook, S. H., Dreamers of the American 
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beat” characters and their visions. 

Hyman, S., American President (Harper & 
Row). Valuable insights into political in- 
fluences affecting the choice of presidential 
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James, M., The Life of Andrew Jackson (Gar- 
den City Books). 

Part I: The Border Captain (Universal 
Library PB). Jackson’s military career. 
Part II: Andrew Jackson: Portrait of a 
President (Universal Library PB). 

Jensen, M., The Articles of Confederation 
(University of Wisconsin Press PB). Ques- 
tions whether the so-called critical period 
was really so critical. 

, The New Nation (Knopf). 

Johnson, A. Jefferson and His Colleagues 
(Yale University Press). 

Krout, J. A., and D. R. Fox, The Completion 
of Independence 1790-1830 (Macmillan). 
Stresses nonpolitical factors. 

Loth, D„ Chief Justice Marshall and the 
Growth of the Republic (Norton). 

Low, C„ Gentle Warrior: A Story of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix ( Harcourt, Brace & World ). 

Malone, D., Jefferson and the Rights of Mon 
(Little, Brown). One of a series by a Je - 
fersonian scholar. 

Miller. J. C., Alexander Hamilton: Portrait in 
Paradox (Harper & Row). New viewpoints 
on the significance of Alexander Hamilton. 

, Crisis in Freedom (Little, Broun). 

How the Alien and Sedition laws grew out 
of the political picture of the period. 
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Miller, P., ed., The Golden Age of American 
Literature (Braziller). A well-conceived 
anthology 

Morgan, E S., Birth of the Republic 1763- 
1789 (University of Chicago PB) 

Monson, S E., John Paul Jones: A Sailors 
Biography (Little, Brown). The romantic 
story of a colorful character told breezily. 
Moms, R. B., ed., The Basic Ideas of Alex- 
ander Hamilton ( Pocket Books PB). 

Nye, R. B., The Cultuial Ltfe of the New 
Nation 1776-1830 ( Harper & Row) 

Ogg, F. A., The Old Northwest (Yale Uni- 
versity Press). 

Padover, S K., Jefferson ( Mentor PB ) . 

, The Living Constitution (Mentor 
PB). 

Page, E, Tree of Liberty (Farrar, Straus). 

h nove\ featuring Jefterson. 

Patman, W., Our American Government 
(Prentice-Hall). 

Perkins, D., A History of the Monroe Doc- 
trine (Little, Brown). By an eminent au- 
thority. 

Richards, L. E., Abigail Adams and Her 
Times (Appleton-Century-Crofts). 

Roberts, K., The Lively Lady (Doubleday). 
A romantic novel about the War of 1812 
on the sea. 

, Captain Caution (Doubleday). An- 
other romantic novel on the same subject. 

— , Lydia Bailey (Doubleday). A novel 

about the war with the Barbary pirates. 

Rodell, F„ Nine Men • A Political History of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
from 1790-1955 (Random House). Inter, 
esting anecdotes, apt quotations, and pop- 
ular style. 

Rossiter, C., The American Presidency ( Men- 
tor PB). What various American Presi- 
dents have contributed to the power and 
dignity of the office. 

- t ed. The Federalist Papers (Mentor 

PB). With a helpful introduction and in- 
dex. 

Schachner, N., Aaron Burr, a Biography 
(PerpetuaPB). 


— — , Alexander Hamilton, Nation-builder 
(McGraw-Hill, PerpetuaPB). 

— , The Founding Fathers (Putnam). 

— — , Thomas Jefferson (Yoseloff). 

Scblesinger, A M , Jr., The Age of Jackson 
(Little, Brown; Mentor PB). Pro-Jackson, 
points up influence of industrialization on 
politics. 

Schlesinger, A. M., Sr , The American as Re- 
former ( Harvard University Press). 

Starkey, M. L., A Little Rebellion (Knopf). 
About Shays’ Rebellion, based on primary 
sources. 

Stofie, I., The President’s Lady ( Doubleday; 
Avon PB ) . About Rachel Jackson. 

Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Our American Gov- 
ernment What Is It? How Does It Func- 
tion? QuexYiuns and answers. 

Swisher, C. B., Historic Decisions of the Su- 
preme Court (Anvil PB). 

Tallant, R., Pirate Lafitte and the Battle of 
New Orleans (Random House). 

Toque vi lie, A. de, Democracy in America 
(Mentor PB). Incisive comments on life 
iii infant America by a keen French ob- 
server 

Tucker, G T., Poltroons and Patriots ( Bobbs- 
Merrill). Fast-moving account of the War 
of 1812. 

— , Tecumseh: Vision of Glory (Bobbs- 

Merrill). A fascinating account of a fas- 
cinating character. 

Van Deusen, G. G., The Jacksonian Era 
1828-1848 (Harper A Row). A balanced 
treatment, covering many aspects. 

■, The Life of Henry Clay (Little, 

Brown). 

Van Doren, C., The Great Rehearsal (Viking 
Press). About the Constitutional Conven- 
tion 

Welch, J., and others, The Constitution 
(Houghton Mifflin). A meaningful sum- 
mary. 

Young, R A., The American Congress (Har- 
per & Row). The functions of the Congress 
explained and evaluated. 
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UNIT THREE 



THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 
IS THREATENED AS 
SECTIONAL FRICTIONS 
LEAD TO WAR 



The American Industrial Revolution 
Produces Great Changes, But Far More 
In the North Than in the South 

The West: Where Hopes of Realizing 
The American Dream Run High 



Passions Prevail Over Reason and Widen 
The Gap Between North and South 



The War Between the States: 

The Bloodiest War in History 
Until the Twentieth Century 

The Reconstruction Period: 

The Road to Reunion Is a Rocky One 



Unit Three • The Great Experiment Is Threatened as Sectional Friclit 


Lead to War 



The American Industrial Revolution 
Produces Great Changes , But Far More 
In the North Than in the South 


Industry and Agriculture Forge Ahead 

. The Influence of Whitney, Slater, and the War of 1812 on Industry In General 

• Goodyear, Howe, and McKay Promote Progress in the Clothing Industry . The 
Important Roles Played by Iron, Steel, and Steam Power . Jackson s Time Is a 
Period of Increased Union Activity . McCormicks Reaper Is a Highlight m the 
Agricultural Revolution . County and State Fairs Are Farmers Showcases 

Transportation and Communication Are Speeded Up 

. The Steamboat Helps to Increase Two-Way Traffic on Inland Waterways 

• Canal Construction Ties Together Inland Waterways • Railroads Strengthen 
the Union by Strengthening the Link Between Northeast and West . Clipper 
Ships and Steamships Bring Continents Closer Together • Mountains, Deserts, 
Plains, and Oceans Are Hurdled by Improvements in Communication 

The Mainly Agricultural South Experiences Industrialixation 

. Economic Problems Faced by Various Groups in the South • The Industrial 
Revolution Encourages Concentration on Cotton Growing • u 
Helper Antagonizes His Section by Writing That Slavery Does Not Pay 


Beginnings of America's 
Industrial Revolution 


With little money in his pocket, but a lot 
of knowledge of mechanics in his head, he 
landed in New York in 1789 This twenty- 
one-year-old city mechanic had sailed from 
Britain disguised m the rough clothing of a 


farm laborer. The disguise and his assumed 
country dialect had fooled the Government 
agents watching ships to prevent mechanics 
from slipping out of Britain. The young im- 
migrant was Samuel Slater He was destined 
to become known as the "father of the fac- 
tory system in America. 

Why did the British want to prevent 
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mechanics such as Slater from leaving Brit- 
ain? What were the conditions in America 
that made Slater so eager to come here? 

Why Britain Opposed the Emigration of 
Mechanics to America and Elsewhere. 
Around the world, until about 200 years 
ago, goods were made by hand with simple 
tools, in homes or in little shops. By about 
1600, many of these simple tools had been 
greatly improved. But about 1750, in Brit- 
ain, power-driven machines were invented 
in the textile industry that gradually re- 
placed even these more complicated tools. 

Soon many persons left their farms to 
operate the new machines in city factories. 
Under the factory system, great quantities 
of goods were produced. In time, great in- 
dustrial changes brought about changes in 
diet, clothing, housing, recreation, education, 
and even government. Taken together, these 
great changes effected by power-driven ma- 
chinery make up what has been called the 
Industrial Revolution. 


British businessmen, who profited greatly 
from the Industrial Revolution, did not want 
to see any other country experience an In- 
dustrial Revolution. To keep this monopoly, 
the British Parliament passed a law making 
it a crime for anyone to export textile ma- 
chinery or for any mechanic in the textile 
industry to emigrate. 


Economic Conditions Aiding America 
Industrialization. Any man with vision cou: 
see real possibilities for industry in infai 
America. As we know, colonial America ha 
had some manufacturing. But practically a 
of it had been on a small scale. During tl 
Revolution, when Americans could not bi 
British goods, many infant industries hr 

fo r iTVn r Ne "’ Eng,and was an special 
erti e field for manufacturing, for it had fe 

fertile fields for fanning. Furthermore, i 

rapid-flowing rivers could be harnessed f 

water power. From trade and shipping j 

merchants had acquired the capital to p 

mto manufacturing, if they thought the i 

s es ment a sound one. New England's po 

, ° n ' morc closely concentrated in tow 

1 CU,CS U,an "' a s true elsewhere in Amc 


ica, provided an available labor supply and 
a ready market. 

The ambitious Samuel Slater had heard 
from travelers about such economic oppor- 
tunities in America. He had read of the re- 
wards offered to any mechanic who could 
build textile machines there like those in 
England. In 1790, such machines were built 
for a new cotton spinning mill in Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island. For directing construction of 
these machines, entirely from memory, Slater 
had received a partnership in the factory. 

Whitney Invents the Cotton Gin. But 
Slater was soon worried, and so was the 
South. The country could not produce 
enough cotton to keep Slater’s mill running. 
Rice, indigo, and tobacco — traditional crops 
of the South — were no longer profitable. Cot- 
ton could be a very profitable crop, many 
realized, if only a way could be found to 
separate efficiently the seeds from the cotton. 

The way was found in 1793, when Eli 
Whitney, a New Englander visiting on a 
Georgia plantation, invented the cotton gin. 
With this machine, a slave on a cotton plan- 
tation could separate fifty times as much cot- 
ton from seeds as he could by hand. As a 
result, the mills of America and Britain had 
far more cotton to spin into thread and the 
South had a profitable, staple crop. Soon 
cotton cloth was to become everyday wear 
for the many, rather than luxury wear for 
the few. 


Whitney Proves the Practicality of Inter- 
:hangeable Parts. High Government officials 
ind high army officers watched one day in 
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ten muskets on a table. Like parts were 
placed in separate piles. Whitney then 
proved that if any part was taken from a 
pile and combined with a part from each o 
the other piles, a musket could be assembler . 
Up to this time, each gun had been ma c 
separately, by hand, by a skilled gunsmith. 
Seldom would a part of one gun ever fit in 


place of a missing part of another gun. 

Whitney’s demonstration proved that 
standardized interchangeable parts " crc 
practical. Farm machines and sewing ma 
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chines, Winchester rifles and Colt pistols, 
clocks and locks — these were just a few of the 
products being manufactured by means of 
standardized interchangeable parts by 1860. 
Before Whitney, practically every workman 
everywhere had to use a good deal of guess- 
work with his crude hand tools. He had to 
guess whether he had measured exactly right 
or cut deeply enough, or whether the parts 
fitted together with complete accuracy. But 
Whitney made tools by machine, which sub- 
stituted preciseness for guesswork. By the 
use of such tools, called machine or precision 
tools, parts could be manufactured that were 
identical in all respects. Today, before an 
automobile company puts out a new model, 
it must spend months making new machine 
tools to make the parts for the new model. 
Only then can it produce this new model in 
the millions. 

The Wer of 1812 Gives on Opportunity 
to Industrialists Like Lowell. In a way, 
Britain, which hated to see other countries 
industrialize, helped to industrialize the 
United States. The seizure of American ships 
by Britain — and France, too — caused the 
United States to pass the Embargo Act in 
1807 (page 199). This meant that, except by 
smuggling, Americans could not import man- 
ufactured goods from Europe. Therefore, 
many an American seized the opportunity 
to go into the manufacturing business him- 
self. Patriotic appeals were made to get 
Americans to do so and, also, to buy only 
American manufactures. One banquet 
speaker expressed the hope that American 
manufactures would “increase as rapidly as 
the national debt of England.” 

American manufacturing was speeded up 
much more during the War of 1812. Since 
Americans could not import manufactures 
from the enemy, Britain, many more Ameri- 
cans went into manufacturing. It was during 
the war that Francis Lowell established, in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, the first American 
factory to combine spinning and weaving. 
Before the Lowell power loom, the thread 
spun in factories had been taken to homes to 
he woven into cloth. Lowell’s loom was 


based on one he had studied on a visit to 
Britain before the war. 

After the War of 1812, as after the Amer- 
ican Revolution, British businessmen flooded 
the American market with manufactured 
goods at ridiculously low prices. They hoped 
to kill off the many infant industries that had 
sprung up here during the war (page 216). 
Many industries were killed off, Influenced 
in part by Lowell and other businessmen, 
the Congress passed the Tariff of 1816, which 
protected American industries by its higher 
rates. And higher and higher climbed the 
rates in the Tariffs of 1824 and 1828 (page 
233). 

Goodyear, Howe, and McKay Aid the 
Clothing Industry. Sick and poverty-stricken, 
Charles Goodyear served time in a debtor’s 
prison. In and out of prison, he carried on 
numerous experiments to increase the elas- 
ticity and durability of rubber so that articles 
could be made from it He succeeded by ac- 
cident. His process, called vulcanization, was 
patented in 1844. 

Goodyear's discovery made great profits 
for others, but involved him in many law- 
suits over patent rights. A main use for 
rubber today is in automobile tires, but in 
Goodyear’s lifetime and long after, it was 
mainly used in boots and shoes 

When the wife of Elias Howe died, he 
had to borrow a decent suit of clothes to 
wear to her funeral. Yet before he died, he 
was making $4,000 a week from royalties on 
the sewing machine he had patented in 1846 
The sewing machine, improved by Isaac 
Singer, created the ready-made clothing in- 
dustry. Soon, even in the West, people began 
wearing factory-made clothing, rather than 
their traditional fur, buckskin, and home- 
spun. 

By I860, Gordon McKay had perfected a 
leather-stitching sewing machine that had 
been invented by Lyman Blake. As a result, 
the shoe industry was revolutionized. Prac- 
tically every Northern soldier in the War 
Between the States wore shoes made on a 
McKay machine. Before the war was over, 
McKay was a millionaire. 
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The Iron and Steel Industry Forges Ahead. 

If a blast of cold air is forced through a hot 
mass of melting iron, great heat is created. 
This heat burns out the impurities in the iron. 
Then the iron is ready for the addition of 
carbon, manganese, or other substances to 
make good-quality steel. In the 1850’s, first 
an American, William Kelly, and later an 
Englishman, Henry Bessemer, discovered 
this cheap and speedy process. As a result of 
the Kelly-Bessemer process, popularly known 
as the Bessemer process, steel soon became 
as cheap as iron. Later, a new process, the 
open-hearth process, was used far more ex- 
tensively for the manufacture of steel. 

Actually, it was iron, not steel, that was 
in great demand during the first half of the 
nineteenth centuiy. Why? A list of some of 
the ways iron could he used provides the 
answer: 


• To make the new textile and farm ma- 
chines and machine tools 

• I o make rails for the railroads that 
Americans were beginning to build 

• To make parts for steam engines, which 
were being used for the first time here 
in boats, in locomotives, and in factories 

• To make wire rope for use as cables in the 
bridges that were being built 

• I o make the cast-iron stoves that were be- 
ing installed in many kitchens in place of 
fireplaces 


For a long time, charcoal had been us< 
to burn out the impurities from iron ore. B 
about 1830, anthracite coal was successful 
used instead of charcoal. As a result mu. 
higher temperatures were possible, and mu 
more iron could be produced much me 
quickly. Since Pennsylvania had such ri 
coal mines, it soon became the heart 
America's iron and steel industry. 

Steam Power Gives a Powerful Boost 
American Industry. IIi s steam engine, hi, 
a >out 1S00, was a big improvement on t 
one constructed by the Scotsman James Wa 
, stra, »-P r opeI]ed carriage was driv 
hrough the streets of Philadelphia one d 
11,5 steam-propelled dredging n 


chine, which cleared mud from Philadelphia s 
harbor in the same year, was America’s first. 
His factory for the manufacture of steam 
engines was America’s first factory for the 
manufacture of machinery. His name was 
Oliver Evans. 1 

Evans’ experiments met ridicule. Some 
called him insane. Others stole his ideas, 
profited from them, and received credit for 
them. Gradually, as a result of the work of 
Evans and others, steam power came to be 
used more and more for running machines. 
Later, electricity, petroleum, and the atom 
were to be used as sources of power. 


The Labor Movement Before 
The War Between the States 

Back in 1636, Maine fishermen went on 
strike because they bad not been paid for 
their work, In fact, throughout early Ameri- 
can history, workers had, on occasion, 
banded together to protest what they con- 
sidered injustices to them. In general, such 
organizations were more like welfare so- 
cieties than like unions in the modern sense. 
They were formed mainly to help needy 
members and their families. 

During Washington’s Presidency, however, 
some genuine trade unions, such as the car- 
penters’ and the shoemakers’, appeared. Like 
unions today, these craft unions demanded 
belter pay, a shorter day, and better working 
conditions. These unions were weak. They 
were limited to one city and one craft. They 
did not last long. At this time, because 
they were usually not property owners, many 
factory workers were denied the right to vote. 
They could not, therefore, bring pressure 
to bear on lawmakers to pass laws for their 
benefit. 


1 Earlier, Evans had invented conveyor belts and 
automatic machinery by which a mill could to 
wheal into flour without the milJhands hanc 1 - 
the product. He thereby reduced the number 
laborers needed, brought about a revolution in 1 
milling of flour, and helped to pave the "a> 
mass production in industry (page 439). 
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'Notice of an 1827 trial of tailors for con- 
spiracy. The courts came to the defense 
of early-nineteenth-century employers by 
charging the new unions with conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. 


Union Activity and Labor Participation in 
Politics Grow During the Jacksonian Period. 

In Philadelphia, in 1827, carpenters went on 
strike for a ten-hour day. They lost In hopes 
of winning the next time, they joined with 
printers, bricklayers, and other craftsmen to 
form a city-wide union Soon similar federa- 
tions of trade unions were formed in other 
seaboard cities Then a nation-wide federa- 
tion of trade unions, although a weak one, 
was formed. In the late 1820’s and early 
1830's, such trade unions began to form 
workingmen's political parties in many states. 
Within a two-year period in the late 1830’s, 
there were more than 150 strikes in the 
United States. (Up to 1835 there had been 
only twenty-five.) In an election campaign 
in the 1830’s, workers chanted: 

Mechanics, carters, laborers 

Must form a close connection 
And show the rich aristocrats 

Their powers at this ejection 1 


What were some of the reasons why people 
joined unions in Jackson’s time? They did so 
in protest against certain evil working con- 
ditions that had resulted from industrializa- 
tion Industrialization led to the growth of 
towns and cities In towns and cities, large 
numbers of workers could talk o\er their 
grievances with one another. In the Jackson- 
ian period, workers who were not property 
owners won the right to vote. By pooling 
their votes, they could bring pressure on 
legislators to pass laws in their behalf Some- 
what similar conditions in European coun- 
tries that were becoming industrialized 
promoted the growth of labor unions there 
as well. 

Some Evil Working Conditions and Some 
Demands of Workers. What kind of life is 
this we lead'* What pleasure is it to live in 
this ugly factory town'* No wonder so many, 
disgusted with working conditions here, be- 
come drunkards or criminals! We slave from 
twelve to fifteen hours a day, six days a week, 
in a factory that doesn't have enough air, 
light, or heat I’m lucky, in good times, when 
I’m paid $-4 a week . . . This is the sort 
of complaint that a typical woman or child 
worker in a New England textile mill, in the 
early days of the American Industrial Revo- 
lution, might have made And most of the 
workers in these early factories were women, 
or children as young as four. Children were 
sometimes whipped as punishment for not 
working fast enough. 

The hiring of so many women and children 
at low pay made many male workers bitter. 

It frequently kept them from getting jobs 
and it tended to keep wages low Even if 
they were skilled, these workers never made 
more than $10 a week, and often earned 
much less Of course, a dollar went much 
further then than it does now. Even so, 
the wages were a meager basis on which to 
support a family. 

But better pay, a shorter workday, better 
working conditions, and limitations on child 
labor were not the only demands made by 
workers m Jackson’s time. As time passed, 
more and more of them demanded that tJie 
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Government recognize unions as legal and 
that employers be willing to bargain with 
them. A major complaint of workers was 
that the courts usually favored employers. 
Workers protested the laws that labeled 
unions and strikes as conspiracies against 
the Government and the people. 

Unions, for several reasons, demanded 
free public schools (page 267). They also 
strongly opposed imprisonment for debt. In 
fact, unions gave vigorous support to many 
of the reform movements of the Jacksonian 
period. They demanded that the Govern- 
ment do more for the average man by selling 
land cheap and by limiting the power of 
banks and monopolies. 

Some Accomplishments of Unions and 
Workingmen's Political Parties in the Jack- 
sonian Period. Massachusetts wanted to 
pass a law limiting the long hours of work in 
its textile factories. But the state feared that 
if it did, the textile factories might move to 
to neighboring states where there were no 
such laws. Therefore, the Massachusetts 
legislature suggested this remedy instead: 

... a less love for money, and a more 
ardent love for social happiness. . . . 

More welcome to workers than this advice 
was a decision of a Massachusetts judge in 
1842. This decision, in the case of Common- 
wealth v. Hunt, stated that a union is not 
a conspiracy, provided that its members use 
fair methods and not “falsehood or force.” 
The decision also recognized that strikes 
were legal in Massachusetts. Courts of other 
states soon followed this decision. 

In the 1840 s, too, Federal Government 
employees, as well as local government em- 
ployees in some cities, won a ten-hour day. 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and soon 
other states passed ten-hour-day laws for non- 
government workers. But so many limitations 
were placed on these laws that they didn’t 
mean much. It was also in the 1840’s that 
imprisonment for debt was being abolished 
and free public schools were being estab- 
lished. Such reforms were brought about, in 


part, by the pressure of unions and of work- 
ingmen’s political parties. 

Some Reasons Why Unions and Working- 
men's Parties Did Not Accomplish More. 

Most of the strikes in the period before 1860 
failed. All the workingmen’s parties died 
early. Why? Many workers were confident 
that in this land of opportunity, they 
wouldn’t have to remain wage earners all 
their lives. Many expected to go into business 
for themselves. Furthermore, most people 
believed that the United States stood for in- 
dividual freedom. Even many workers agreed 
that in accordance with this principle, the 
employer should be allowed to run his fac- 
tory in his own way, without any interference 
from unions. At the same time, individual 
freedom was also taken to mean that every 
worker had the right as an individual to 
accept or refuse the terms offered by the 
employer. And many a worker knew that 
if he could not go into business himself, or 
if he was dissatisfied with his job, he coul 
always go west and buy land cheap from 
the Government. 

Another reason why the labor movement 
remained weak was the belief that it was 
the manufacturer who made the community 
strong. Many feared that if he did not give 
jobs to widows and orphans, the community 
might have to support them. They aske 
Aren’t children busy producing goods better 
oil than idle children getting into trou > e 
on the streets? Strong support for the manu 
facturer’s point of view also came from the 
many other groups that would lose business 
if a strike was to shut down his factory. An 
employers argued that if they increase 
wages and shortened hours, they would ® 
unable to compete with employers who 1 
not. 

This climate of opinion helps to explain 
why the laws and the courts were usua > 
hostile to unions and to strikes. It is " or 
noting that Jackson himself, although s) m^ 
pathetic to workers, was, according to some 
historians, opposed to unions. _ > 

To Some Workers, Factory Conditions 
Not Seem Especially Bad. On the arm 
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from which most workers came, men, women, 
and children were used to working long 
hours To many an immigrant from Europe 
in those days, American wages and working 
conditions seemed good compared with those 
in Europe. In fact, an important reason for 
the flood of immigrants to the United States, 
especially in the 1840’s, was the hope of 
achieving a better standard of living here. 
Irish and Germans fleeing potato famines in 
their homelands were happy to take factory 
jobs in America. 

Not all American factory towns were ugly. 
Many a farmer’s daughter looked forward 
eagerly to working in the clean mills at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, which was considered 
a model mill town. She would live, chap- 
eroned, at a clean boarding house, with her 
board deducted from her wages. She would 
attend, with other girls, lectures and con- 
certs given by famous people. And she might 
save a dollar or two a week for her bridal 
trousseau. The owners publicized factory life 
in Lowell as much like life in a fashionable 
finishing school. Church attendance, strict 
obedience, good manners, and industry were 
required. Drinking and card playing were 
forbidden. Girls had to be in bed by ten 
The Lowell slogan seemed to be: Learn 
while you earn. 

Yet not all Lowell girls were contented. 
From dawn at five to darkness at six, with 
only two breaks of a half-hour each for lunch 
and for supper, they worked steadily. The 
stronger-willed girls rebelled at the strict 
regulation of their private lives As a result 
of the depression of 1837, their wages were 
cut. When some of them got together to 
protest the low wages and long hours, they 
were accused of inciting a mutiny. Some 
sang: 

Oh. isn’t it & pity that such a pretty girl 
as I 

Should be sent to the factory to pine away 
and die! 

T/ir Depression of 1S37 It a Major F actor 
in Weakening the Labor Moremenf. Huge 
niinilxrs were thrown out of work during 


the depression of 1837. Desperate, they were 
now willing to accept very low wages and 
work very long hours. Unions were weak- 
ened because paying dues to the union was 
a luxury few could afford. The flood of im- 
migrants in these depression years compli- 
cated matters for the unions. Accustomed to 
low wages, immigrants were willing to work 
long hours for very little. It was hard to 
organize them into unions because of the 
differences in their languages and back- 
grounds Organizing women and children, 
who made up much of the labor force, had 
always been difficult. At the same time, 
workingmen’s parties were weakened by 
lack of political experience, by internal dis- 
putes, by controversy growing out of radical 
remarks made by some of their members, and 
by attacks by conservative newspapers and 
the major political parties. 

It was during these depression years that 
many reformers tried to set up so-called 
model communities to solve the problems of 
society (page 275) Instead of concentrating 
on strengthening their unions and their work- 
ingmen’s parties, many workers shifted their 
interest and energy to such projects. Finally, 
when the Democratic Party adopted many 
of the aims of the workingmen’s parties, these 
third parties disappeared The labor move- 
ment, especially among skilled workers, was 
to gain strength again in the 1850’s, when 
prosperity returned. But not until the twen- 
tieth century was it to grow really strong. 

An Agricultural Revolution Develops 
Along with the Industrial Revolution 

Farming Methods in the Early 1800's Are 
Extremely Backward. You can't sell one of 
those to me. All that iron would poison my 
soil. This was the attitude of most farmers 
toward the various types of iron plows that 
were patented in the early ISOO’s In fact, 
farmers at this lime used tools and methods 
not much better than those used by their 
ancestors hundreds of years earlier. They 
were still using wooden plows to prepare the 
sod for planting or sowing seeds, the sickle 
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for cutting grain, and cattle for trampling out 
the grain. And seeds were sown by hand. 
Fertilizer was seldom used. Rotation of crops 
was seldom practiced. 

The farmer’s suspicion of new tools and 
methods was not the only reason for the 
backwardness of American agriculture. It just 
didn t seem to pay for him to try to improve 
his soil. Money was scarce and so was labor. 
Therefore, the average farmer found it too 
expensive to hire farmhands to help him 
with the task of improvement. But land was 
plentiful and very cheap. The farmer felt that 
it did pay to get as much out of a plot as 
possible and then, when the soil was ex- 
hausted, to move on to fresh soil. Many con- 
sidered raising a big crop unprofitable any- 
way, because poor transportation facilities 
made it difficult to get crops to customers. 

Farming Methods Progress by Jackson's 
Time. By Jackson’s time, many farmers had 
abandoned their idea that only a lazy farmer 
would use new farm methods and new farm 
machines. In fact, iron plows had come to 
be popular. The experiments of Edmund Ruf- 
fin and others had shown that soil could be 
kept rich by practicing rotation of crops, 

The drawing shows Cyrus McCormick 
age 22, at the first public test of his 
reaper in July, 1831. The photograph 
shows a modern combine. The history of 
an important segment of American life 
could be written around this illustration 
hxplain. 



using fertilizers, and plowing more efficiently. 
John Deere, among others, helped farmers 
to plow more efficiently by inventing a steel 
plow in 1837. 

Deere’s plow helped to open up the vast 
prairies of the West to farmers. Without it, 
turning over the prairie sod would have been 
a tough job. The sticky, black mud did not 
stick to Deere’s plow as it did to the old 
wooden and iron ones. And Deere’s plow 
helped the faster horse to replace the slug- 
gish ox on the prairie farm. It was so light 
that an ox’s strength was not needed to pull 
it. 

McCormick's Reaper Helps fo Revolution- 
ize Agriculture. What would be the use of 
my plowing and planting many acres? Even 
if my entire family pitched in and I hired a 
few hands, I couldn’t harvest my crop by 
hand before much of it would rot. This sort 
of complaint was common among farmers 
before Cyrus McCormick’s horse-drawn 
reaper was invented in 1834. 

McCormick was a man of great persever- 
ance. He spent thirteen years inventing and 
perfecting a reaper for cutting grain. He 
worked behind locked doors to escape the 
ridicule of people opposed to any new idea. 
Undaunted by the many lawsuits brought 
against him by other inventors of reapers, 
he brought countersuits. He won them all. 

McCormick was a man of vision. He saw 
that the future of American farming lay in 
the vast prairies of the West, to which East- 
erners and immigrants were flocking. He 
therefore built his factory in what was then 
the frontier town of Chicago — a settlement 
of wooden shacks and muddy streets. 

McCormick was a man of keen business 
sense. "Pay me after the harvest,” he would 
say to farmers: such was his faith in their 
honesty and in his product. McCormick was 
among the first to sell on the installment plan- 
In his advertising campaigns, he used testi- 
monials of satisfied farmers who had used 
his reaper. To the dissatisfied, he guarantee 
refunds. From the sales of his reaper and o 
inventions by other men that he bought up, 
he made millions. 


County and State Fairs Are Showcases for 
America's Agricultural Revolution, Many a 
farmer who went to a county or state fair 
for a good time came home with a good edu- 
cation On display there he would probably 
have seen the latest models of Whitney’s 
cotton gin, Deere’s plow, and McCor- 
mick’s reaper He might have seen demon- 
strations of the many other farm machines 
and implements that were invented before 
the War Between the States. He might have 
watched one of the iron harrows readying 
the soil for planting, a seed drill planting 
seeds evenly in rows, a cultivator weeding 
the ground and distributing fertilizer, and 
various mowing, threshing, and haying ma- 
chines at work. He might have heard a 
talk on the value of crop rotation and of 
using commercial fertilizers. He might have 
seen on exhibition prize cattle and fine work 
and race horses, products of scientific breed- 
ing. He might have maneled at the new 
breeds of animals such as the tliick-wooled 
Merino sheep imported from Spain, the fine 
swine from Britain, and such new plants as 
rust-resistant Mediterranean wheat. 

Such exhibits and the large number of 
county and state fairs being held at this time 
were proof that America was having an Agri- 
cultural Revolution. So were the many farm 
journals being published and the many agri- 
cultural schools and societies being founded 
And the definition of America’s Agricultural 
Revolution must also include the beginnings 
of the cultivation of the vast prairie lands 
of the West. 

The Significance of the Agricultural Rev- 
olution. Before the Agricultural Revolution, 
Americans had had to import much grain 
from Europe After it, they exported great 
quantities of grain to Europe. Why did Eu- 
rope need American gram 5 In the lSIO's. 
famines in Europe and the lowering of the 
British tariff on cram imports opened up 
European markets to American farmers. And 
Europe, too, was having an Industrial Revo- 
lution There were many workers’ months to 
feed in its rapid!) grossing industrial cities, 
as there were in ours 


The new farm machines worked especially 
well on the flat and fertile prairies of the 
American West No wonder the West was 
able to produce huge quantities of food- 
stuffs for shipment to other areas! And the 
new roads, canals, and railroads that were 
being built at this time made it possible for 
the West to reach its distant customers. By 
1859, the Western states of Illinois, Indiana, 
and Wisconsin led the country in producing 
wheat. Before long, these states, together 
with such other Western states as Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Minnesota, were 
to lead the world m producing wheat, corn, 
and livestock. 

Farmers in the New England and other 
Eastern states found it impossible to com- 
pete with Western farmers in raising wheat, 
corn, or cattle. Use of many of the new farm 
machines on the small New England farms, 
with their rocky soil, was not very practical. 
Many Eastern farmers, therefore, found that 
they could make a better living by special- 
izing in dairy farming, or in raising fruits 
and vegetables. Some turned to raising sheep 
for the ever-growing wool industry. Some 
went to sea as sailors or to hunt whales Still 
others headed west to buy up the more fertile 
cheap land. And, as we know, many men, 
women, and children moved to the mill 
tow ns. 

Transportation Is Speeded Up 

Why Transportation Was a Serious Prob - 
lem in the Early 1800’s. When Jefferson’s 
first term as President began m 1501, the 
Alleghenies virtually made two nations of 
the United States. The absence of any real 
road across these mountains made it very' 
difficult for Western farmers to sell their 
products in the East and for Eastern business- 
men to sell theirs in the West Therefore, as 
we know. Westerners shipped mainlv bv wav 
of the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans, 
ami from there to Eastern seaports or to 

n u* current would easily carry the rafts 
and fljti mats loaded with grains, furs and 
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The Erie Canal Makes New York the 
Major Gateway to the West. Yet in 1825, 
after eight years of labor, what Jefferson had 
called madness was achieved by the State 
of New York. To carry boats from lower 
levels to higher, and from higher to lower, 
more than eighty locks had been constructed. 
The completed canal, called the Erie Canal, 
had married the Atlantic Ocean to the Great 


Lakes. Cargoes that ocean vessels deposited 
at New York’s harbor could now reach Lake 
Erie by way of the Hudson River and the 
Erie Canal. 

1 he building of the Erie Canal was the 
pet project of the governor of New York, 
Do Wilt Clinton. Why did he feel that such 
a canal would mean so much to New York? 
The Cumberland Road had given Maryland 
and Pennsylvania a big advantage over New 
lork and other Atlantic seaboard states. 
Situated on this, the only land highway 
through the Alleghenies, the city of Ralti- 
more in particular might practically monop- 
olize the trade with the West. There were 
also many New Yorkers who feared that 
New Orleans, at the mouth of that great wa- 
ter highway, the Mississippi, might get the 
bulk of the West’s trade. 


I he Erie Canal, by making New York Cil 
the major gateway to the West, made it tl 
nation’s leading port and most prosperoi 
city Within ten years, its populatic 
doubled. Because horses on the bank pullir 
barges on the canal could pull much mo: 
weight than horses pulling cargo ovcrlan 
Height charges dropped sharply. Since le 
tunc was required, loo, most Westerne 
shipped produce by way of the canal to Ne 
Wk City. I„ addition, it was Govern 
Clintons belief that the Eric Canal, in ski, 
•ng the Appalachians by water and thus pr 
v.ding a direct water route to the Wc 
d help to unite the nation. 

Ilow lbc Eric Canal Affected Areas Oil, 

* c,r U ‘\ k Ci, y- S„ch New York citi 
; --ng he canal route as Syracuse, Rochest, 

' U .' Ca ‘heir Population a, 

prosperity greatly. So did such cities on t 
Croat Lakes as Cleveland, Detroit, and Cl 


eago, 1 linked with the Erie Canal by steam- 
boat. It was now profitable for Easterners 
and immigrants to settle, clear the forests, 
and raise a farm surplus in such areas of 
the Old Northwest Territory as northern 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. For 
now farm surpluses shipped through the 
Erie Canal could be sold in New York City. 
No longer did New Orleans get so much 
business from the northern Mississippi Val- 
ley. 

The Erie Canal inspired the building of 
thousands of miles of other canals linking 
East and West. But by 1860, the canal craze 
was over. The competition of the railroads 
was too much for the canals, just as it was 
too much for the turnpikes and river steam- 
boats. 

How the Erie Canal Spread Culture. The 
success of the Erie Canal made many Amer- 


ican boys want to study civil engineering. 
The canal spread education, for some canal 
barges were floating libraries and/or float- 
ing theaters. It gave a tremendous boost to 
the American spirit of confidence. Americans 
began to believe more than ever that there 
was nothing that an American could not do. 

Overcoming Initial Opposition, Railroads 
Strengthen the Union by Strengthening the 
Link Between Northeast and West. ‘ Chickens 
won’t lay eggs! Cows won’t give milk! This 
is what farmers said would happen when that 
new contraption, the railroad, frightenec 
livestock with its belching smoke and loud 
noises. Some warned that hearts would stop 
beating on a train traveling at the terrifying 
speed of fifteen or twenty miles an hour. 
Investors in turnpikes and -private cann s 
bitterly opposed the competition of their 
powerful new rivals, the railroads. 

Many were against the early railroads be 
cause they were always uncomfortable ant 
often unsafe. Soot got into eyes and hot 
cinders into clothing. The light from oi 
lamps was too dim for reading and the slo\C 


1 Such cities prospered also because other ‘ 
were soon built linking the Great bakes w> > 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
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The 1830 race between Peter Cooper's 
engine the Tom Thumb and an early 
horse-drawn car What thoughts must 
have been m the mtnds of the people 
engaging in this race? 



at the end of the car did not give enough 
heat for warmth Gauges (the distances be- 
tween rails) were different on different rail- 
roads Tins greatly inconvenienced travelers, 
who were forced to change from one line to 
another. Locomotives sometimes exploded. 
Brakes were weak and collisions common. 
Tlie iron strip on top of the wooden rails 
would sometimes come loose and cause ac- 
cidents. 

In time, however, even the strongest op- 
ponents came to accept the railroads. They 
realized that rivers and lakes, even when 
connected by canals and traveled by steam- 
boats, could never serve America’s growing 
needs. For inland waterways frequently 
fro/e over in winter or were handicapped by 
floods or droughts. And freight often bad 
•o be shipped to places where there were 
no navigable rivers. Not only might the rail- 
road go to such places but a train could get 
am where faster than a boat. 

Moreover, railroads were gradually 1 icing 
made safer and more comfortable. In the 
lS60s, Pullman sleeping and dining cars were 
introduced. So was the Wcstingboiise air 
brake, which could bring even the heaviest 
train to a safe stop. Gauges were made uni- 
form on some lines, and rails made entirely 
of iron came into use. 

The Jlaltimorc anil Ohio Pares the W'm; 
for the Construction of Other Railroads. On 
the Fourth of July, IS’S. construction was 
In-gun on the first passenger railroad in the 
Unites! States, the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 


road. There had been railroads a few years 
earlier. But these bad been short ones carry- 
ing coal or granite, not passengers, and us- 
ing sails, dogs, or horses for pow er, not steam 
locomotives. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in 1830, 
started using a steam locomotive that Peter 
Cooper had proved practical in that year. 
Cooper had benefited from studying the lo- 
comotives of an American, Oliver Evans 
(page 302), a Scotsman, James Watt (page 
302), and an Englishman, George Stephen- 
son, among others. By 1836, there were 1,000 
miles of railroad tracks in the United States. 

By 1853, a westbound passenger on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad could cross 
the Alleghenies and transfer to a steamboat 
on the Ohio River at Wheeling in western 
Virginia. This was then only one of four 
lines spanning the Alleghenies. By I860, 
there were about 30,000 miles of railroad 
tracks in the United Stales. Most of these 
connected the factors areas of the North- 
east with the farm areas of the West, as far 
as Chicago and southward to St Louis. 
Thus, by increasing the business between 
these tw'o areas, the railroads helped to bind 
them more closely together. As the frontier 
continued to expand, railroads continued to 
lx- built farther west across the plains ami 
mountains. 

Clipper Ships and Steamships Bring Con- 
tinents Closer Together. In June of ISI9. a 
British sailing vessel chased an American 
steamship, the Satanna/i, {or an entire d.n 


Never having seen a steamboat before, the 
British captain thought the Savannah was 
on fire! The Savannah was making the first 
voyage of a steamship across the Atlantic. 
For part of this voyage, it used sail power. 

The Clipper Ship, Especially, Places the 
American Merchant Marine in the Front 
Rank. Between 1840 and 1860, the American 
merchant marine became a serious challenger 
to Britain, mistress of the seas. But it was not 
with steamships that America made this 
challenge. It was mainly with sailing vessels, 
especially the graceful clipper ships that were 
the pride of America. A typical sailing ves- 
sel of the time was rather short and squat. 
The length of die slender clipper ship, on the 
other hand, was many times its width. Its 
masts, which towered high in the sky, seemed 
almost buried in clouds of canvas sails. So fast 
were such clippers as The Flying Cloud that 
they could outrace most steamships. Because 
of the clippers speed, American merchants 
were able to take much of China’s trade 
away from Britain. 

Some Reasons for the Decline of the 
American Merchant Marine. By 1860, Ameri- 
ca s challenge to Britain’s merchant marine 


had petered out. By this time, the gold 
rushes, which had begun in California in 
1849 and in Australia two years later, were 
over. The fast clipper ship was no longer 
so much in demand. Beginning in the 1840 s, 
Britain had forced China to open several 
more of its ports to British trade. The revolu- 
tions that had hit Europe hard in 1848 and 
kept many European merchant ships off the 
sea were also over. And the War Between 
the States, beginning in 1861, resulted in the 
loss of many American ships. 

After this war, Americans preferred to put 
their money into railroads, mines, factories, 
and farms, rather than into shipping. Still 
another reason for the decline of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine was its failure to shift 
quickly enough from wooden sailing vessels 
to iron steamships. The British, on the other 
hand, with financial help from their Gov- 
ernment, succeeded in doing so. In time, the 
steamships improved by the British were 
able to carry much bigger cargoes than the 
clipper ships and to get them there faster. 
And when coal, oil, and gas began to be use 
in place of whale oil, America’s famed wha - 
ing fleet began to die out, too. 


The clipper ship The Flying Cloud 
imagination and emotions. For what 


A study of the 
reasons? 


clipper-ship 


era stirs one’s . 





“The Song of the Talking Wire" painted by Henry F Farny. The Indian is listen • 
ing to the sound of the telegraph. While the painting portrays progress, it also 
evokes a feeling of sadness Why 9 


Improvements in Communication 
Hurdle Mountains, Deserts, 

Plains, Oceans 

The Telegraph and the Cable Revolution- 
iie Communication. “What hath God 
Wrought!" This message was sent a distance 
of forty miles, in 1844, in less than a minute. 
It was clicked out by means of a code made 
op of dots and dashes and carried by electric 
current over a wire. The code was called the 
Morse Code, after Samuel F. B. Morse, the 
man who sent the message. Morse thus 
proved, after many experiments, that an 
electric telegraph was commercially prac- 
tical. 1 

•The telegraph illustrates the fact that an intention 
is seldom the work of one man Morse's partner, 
Alfred Vail, another American, Joseph Henry (page 
287), an Englishman, Sir Charles Wheatstone, and 
a Russian, Baron Schilling, had expenmented with 
sending code messages over a wire by means of 
electricity, too 


Within a few years, many small private 
telegraph companies sprang up. Much con- 
fusion resulted as many operators clicked out 
dots and dashes over the same wire at the 
same time. But in 1856, these many small 
companies were united into one large com- 
pany, Western Union. With financial aid 
from the Government, the telegraph lines of 
Western Union reached the Pacific Ocean 
a few years later. 

A cable was laid under the Atlantic Ocean 
between North America and Europe by Cy- 
rus W. Field in 1866. Its purpose was to 
transmit oceanic messages. This first under- 
water telegraph to unite two continents, the 
Atlantic cable, was achieved only after sev- 
eral heartbreaking failures. Like Morse, Field 
was jeered when he first suggested his idea, 
only to be cheered when it succeeded. 

As we shall see, the principle of the tele- 
graph was next used to transmit human 
voices by telephone. Its inventor called the 
telephone his talking telegraph Later in- 
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and laws of the world outside their moun- 
tains. They had particular contempt for the 
rich planters, with their big plantations tilled 
by many slaves. This helps to explain why, 
in the War Between the States, these South- 
erners were to become supporters of the 
North. 

The Almost Tragic Life of the 'Poor White.' 

Far worse off than any other white South- 
erners was a group that lived in the lowlands 
where cotton was cultivated. Their land 
was so poor that it was almost impossible for 
them to eke out a living. Their homes were 
miserable hovels. Pellagra ( caused by an un- 
balanced diet), hookworm, and malaria 
drained them of their energies. This helps 
to explain why so many of them were shift- 
less. Negro slaves contemptuously called 
them poor white trash.” In the twentieth 
century, proper diet and medical care have 
tended to eliminate the evils that afflicted 
the poor whites” for so long. 

The Industrial Revolution Encourages 
Concentration on Cotton Growing. “No! 
ou are not make war upon cotton- no 

in’ 1858 t W] * 1,16 

erners ‘ ^ le ’ llke man y other South- 

the eon T VlnCGd ° f thG S reat Power of 
otton that was grown in the South in 

great quantities? In 1791, the United States 

B ! ?860 U “? t '™ ”’ illi0n ° f cotton- 

pound, "' ,S I ’ rod " CinS hv « M'ion 
pounds. This amounted to hvo-thirds of the 

h ITT ° f United S >»'« »»<! two! 

h.rds of the worlds total production of cot 

'Otto" »«d by 
Bnt , mills was imported from the South 
! • tlus tlme ’ Poetically the whole world had 

cheap “ 

No wonder many Southerners felt that 

, 1 ! If sucb a war should break out 

y felt confident that ,l,e South JSd 

t- s irr hy - T,,e> - » "of. 

• suppose, for example tint o , u 

“ " ar ’ UlC N ° rth b, °ckades the South’s ports 


Failure to get the South’s cotton will force 
the closing of Britain’s factories. Britain s 
profits will fall and its unemployment will 
rise. It won’t be very long then before Bri- 
tain rushes to the South’s aid. 

Cotton raised on plantations by slaves had 
not always been the leading crop of the 
South. Until 1790, the main crops raised in 
the South had been tobacco, rice, indigo, 
and sugar. About this time, Southerners were 
much worried. They had difficulty getting a 
decent price for such crops. They found that 
tobacco was exhausting their soil. Many be- 
gan to wonder whether it paid to buy slaves. 
Many talked of freeing their slaves, because 
it was just too expensive to keep them. 

But then Eli Whitney invented the cot- 
ton gin (page 300), which made it easier to 
separate the seeds from cotton. Thus cotton 
raising became more profitable. The spinning 
machines and power looms, which had been 
invented in Britain in the eighteenth century , 
had developed an appetite for raw cotton 
that was hard to satisfy. By the 1830’s, steam 
locomotives were drawing trains carrying 
cotton to ports, and steamships were carry- 
ing cotton across the ocean. No longer did 
Southern planters talk of freeing their slaves. 
In fact, they began to use more slaves to 
cultivate the additional land they were de- 
voting to cotton raising. 

Why did planters feel that it paid to use 
slave labor? Cotton must be grown in a hot 
climate. Negroes, it was believed, could 
stand heat better than whites. Cotton grow- 
ing requires little skill. Negro slaves, it was 
felt, could be easily trained for this work. 
Cotton cultivation was a year-round task. 
By keeping busy in all seasons, a slave would 
pay for his upkeep. 

Cotton Is Only the Main One of Many 
Southern Crops by 1860. Cotton may have 
been the leading crop, but the South was not 
entirely a one-crop section before the M ar 


1 Actually, whites have proved that they, too, c 
work In the heat of the cotton fields, and Neg roc 
have proved that they can do the most comp (X 
tasks. 
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Between the States. The South produced not 
only 100 per cent of the nation’s cotton but 
100 per cent of its rice and sugar, nearly 100 
per cent of its tobacco and hemp, eighty 
per cent of its peas and beans, fifty per cent 
of its corn, and twenty-five per cent of its 
wheat. Hogs, cattle, fruits, peanuts, and 
sweet potatoes were also money-makers for 
the South 

Apnit from Moral Considerations, Did 
Slavery Pay? Many a planter who ran his 
large cotton plantation efficiently was quite 
pleased with the profits he made. He was 
usually convinced that he couldn’t have done 
any better if he had gone m for manufactur- 
ing. But then, as now, there were those who 
believed that growing cotton with slave labor 
did not pay What reasons did they give? 
Sometimes an epidemic or a fire would strike 
the slave quarters on a big plantation. Such 
a human tragedy was sure to be a colossal 
financial tragedy to the planter, for most of 
the wealth of such a planter was tied up in 
his slaves. To make the huge investment that 
big planters had in land and slaves pay, it 
was necessary to keep every slave busy the 
year round. 

But growing cotton on the same land year 
after year tends to wear out the soil. To keep 
their slaves busy, cotton planters would move 
on to fresh soil, especially since the world de- 
mand for cotton was so great This explains 
why many planters moved from the ex- 
hausted soil of such seaboard states as 
Georgia and South Carolina southwestward 
to the fertile soil of the Gulf states of Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas Great 
quantities of cotton were produced on these 
fresh lands But many more slaves were pur- 
chased to produce it. Thus even more of the 
planters’ wealth came to be tied up in slaves 
To keep this human investment busy, the 
planters had to acquire still more land This 
situation caused a constant rise in the cost 
of slaves. 

It is not surprising, in these circumstances, 
that many slaves were smuggled into the 
United States, even though there was a death 
penalty for slave-smugglers. Slaves could not 


be brought in legally, since the Congress 
had forbidden their importation after 1808. 
The circumstances also explain why freed 
slaves lived in fear of being re-enslaved by 
kidnapers and why some Southern seaboard 
states, which produced little cotton, sold 
their slaves down the river (the Mississippi) 
to planters in the Gulf states 
Sometimes the world price for cotton 
dropped. For a few years then, there wasn’t 
much profit in growing cotton The planter 
couldn’t fire his slaves, as a factory owner 
can fire his free laborers in bad times. The 
planter still had to feed, clothe, and house 
his slaves, and care for them when they were 
sick, or too young or old to be very pro- 
ductive Indeed, since slaves did not own the 
land they worked, many of them had little 
incentive to be productive As a result, many 
planters, especially in such states of the Old 
South as Georgia and South Carolina, had 
to mortgage their plantations. Many were 
even forced into bankruptcy. In the Old 
Southwest (the Gulf states), however, plant- 
ers were usually more prosperous. 
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America's Early Industrial 
And Agricultural Revolutions 

I7fi9 1 

. ; ' 1 

• Slater, later 'father of Amer- 
ica's factory system/ arrives 
from England 

T 790 "” 

• United States Patent Office 
opened 

1793“' 

® Whitney invents cotton gin 

^ ,m ; 

• Philadelphia-Lancaster Turn- 
pike completed 

1797 

• Newbold patents first cast- 
iron plow 

1800 

• Whitney demonstrates prac- 
ticality of standardized inter- 
changeable parts 

1807 

• Fulton's Clermont launched 

• Evans establishes iron works 

• Embargo Act speeds indus- 
trialization 


1811 

• Work begun on National 
Road 

1814 

• Lowell's factory uses power 
loom 

1816 

• First protective tariff passed 

• Second Bank of the United 

olotfis f I t ri rf a p q J 


u 1 SMUlicicQ 

1825 

• Erie Canal completed 

1827 



J • Philadelphia carpenters' strike 

j called 

1828 

• Construction of Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad begun • Tar- 

j iff of Abominniinnr I 



-j ^“uinmaiions passed 

j 

1832 



| • Ruffin's essay on scientific 

i a 9 r icu!ture published . South 

j Carolina nullifies tariff • First 

j real clipper ship built 






' / 1834 

^**^835 

• McCormick introduces horse- 
drawn reaper • National 
Trades' Union formed 


• Colt revolver patented 

1837 

• Deere introduces steel plow 

• Panic leads to severe depres- 
sion 

1840 

*' ' 

• Ten-hour day for workers on 
Federal public works passed 

1842 

• Massachusetts court recog- 
nizes strikes as legal 

1844” 

• Morse's telegraph patented 

• Goodyear's vulcanization of 
rubber patented 

1846 " 

• Howe's sewing machine P°r- 
ented 

1850 

• British-American treaty recog- 
nizes need for interoceanic cana 
through Central America 


• Kelly develops steelmaking 
process independently of Besse 
mer 

1855 

• Sault St. Marie Canal opened 

1856 

• Western Union Telegraph 
Company organized 

1857 

• Depression develops 

1859 

• Drake drills first oil well 

1860 

. Pony Express . 30,000 m.l« 
of railroad tracks in Unite 
States 

1861 

• Telegraph reaches Califon" 


Telegraph reaches Californio 





1862 j • McKay patents improved 
shoemaking machine • Depart- 
ment of Agriculture created 

• Homestead Act grants Gov- 
ernment land practically free 

• Morrill Land Grant Act pro- 
motes agricultural and industrial 
education 


1866 I • Field lays transatlantic cable 



Partly because so much Southern capital 
was invested in slaves and cotton plantations, 
there was little left to invest in factories or 
commerce. This cotton specialization and 
lack of much industrialization made the 
South dependent upon other sections of the 
country. From the South to the North, there 
flowed a constant river of money to pay for 
manufactured goods, banking services, and 
insurance and shipping costs. Because of its 
concentration on cotton cultivation, the South 
did not even raise quite enough food for its 
own needs. From the South to the Old 
Northwest, therefore, money flowed to pay 
for such commodities as cattle, hogs, and 
butter. 

Cotton specialization and lack of much 
industrialization often hit hard the South- 
erner who was not a slaveowner. In selling 
his cotton, he had to compete with the big 
planters and their slave labor. The richest 
lands were monopolized by the richest plant- 
ers. And planters were not interested in 
hiring free whites to work for them when 
they had Negro slaves. So relatively few 
were the factories that there were few fac- 
tory jobs to be had. No wonder many a 
white went north, seeking to better himself! 
No wonder immigrants from Europe tended 
to settle in the North, rather than in the 
SouthI 

The concentration of so much wealth in 
slaves and land was bad for the South in 


other ways. There wasn’t enough money left 
to do much for public education or other 
public welfare projects. Since so much of the 
work was done by slaves, many whites 
tended to look down on manual labor. Thus, 
those who say that slavery did not pay con- 
tend that it hurt the South as a whole, even 
though some planters may have profited from 
it. 

Southerner Hinton Helper Antagonizes 
His Section by Writing That Slavery Does 
Not Pay. To Hinton Helper, a Southerner, 
slavery was like a cancer eating away at the 
flesh and blood of the South. This was the 
thenie of his book The Impending Crisis of 
the South, published in 1857. 

Helper blamed slavery for keeping the 
South behind the North in industry, com- 
merce, banking, education, and prosperity 
and progress in general. Because of slavery, 
he wrote, the South was economically de- 
pendent upon the North in almost every way. 
He asserted that: as babies, Southerners 
were diapered with Northern cloth; as chil- 
dren. they played with Northern toys, as 
pupils, they studied from Northern books; 
as they aged, they used Northern eyeglasses 
and leaned on Northern canes, and when 
they died, their graves were dug by Northern 
shovels and marked by Northern gravestones. 
Slavery made big planters rich. Helper ar- 
gued. but aggravated the poverty of the non- 
slaveholding, white, small-farm class, of 
which he was a member. 

Helper’s arguments were exaggerated. 
They' were based on statistics that were not 
too accurate. His book embittered planters. 
Antislavery groups in the North distributed 
thousands of copies of it as propaganda. Yet 
Helper looked upon Negroes as inferiors. 
He urged an end to slavery not to help Ne- 
gro slaves but to break the power of big 
planters in hopes of promoting the welfare of 
his own class. 

Why the Majority of Southerners, Even 
Nonslaveowners, Supported Slavery. Most 
nonslaveowning Southerners expected some- 
day to own slaves Most Southerners looked 
to the big, influential planters for leadership. 
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Such big planters had much influence over 
institutions that mold public opinion, such 
as newspapers and schools. Especially in areas 
where Negroes outnumbered whites, whites 
feared that if slaves were freed, whites 
might be denied rights. If freed, Negroes 
would be worse off, most Southerners were 
convinced. They pointed to the discrimina- 


tion against free Negroes in the North as 
evidence. Usually, even the poorest of “poor 
whites” supported slavery, because doing so 
made them feel that they had something in 
common with the big planters. Of course, as 
we know, the hostility of the mountain whites 
to the big planters made them an exception 
to this rule. 


STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 13 


Persons to Identify 

Samuel Slater 

Industrial 

Revolution 

Eli Whitney 
cotton gin 

interchangeable 

parts 

precision tools 
Francis Lowell 
Charles Goodyear 
Elias Howe 
Isaac Singer 
Gordon McKay 


and Terms to Define 

Bessemer process 

Oliver Evans 

conveyor belt 
craft union 

federation of 
trade unions 

Commonwealth v. 

Hunt 

Lowell girls 

Agricultural 

Revolution 

rotation of crops 

Edmund Ruffin 


John Deere 

Cyrus McCormick 

county and state 
fairs 

scientific breeding 

turnpikes 

Conestoga wagon 

Robert Fulton 

John Fitch 

Erie Canal 

Pullman cars 

Westinghouse 
air brake 


Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad 

Peter Cooper 
clipper ship 
Samuel F. B. Morse 
Western Union 
Cyrus W. Field 
Pony Express 
Hinton Helper 


'fr Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. Concerning Samuel Slater, tell ( a ) v 
he left England in disguise, (b) why 
came here, and (c) his contribution 
America’s Industrial Revolution. 

- Describe the contribution of Eli Whit 
to (a) agriculture and (b) industry. 

' exam ples or products made with 
terchangeable parts (a) before 1860 , 
(b) today. 

4. Show how American industrializat 
was speeded up by (a) the Embargo 
and (b) the War of 1S12. 


5. Connect Francis Lowell with (a) manu 

facturing and (b) the tariff. , 

6. Show the effects on industrialization o 


(a) vulcanization, (b) the sewing ma 
chine, and (c) the Bessemer process. 

7. Iron was all-important in Americas first 
Industrial Revolution. Prove. 

8. Prove that Oliver Evans was a pioneer in 


many ways. 

9. Indicate some highlights of the labor 
movement before the Jacksonian perio 

10. Show how the labor movement during 
the Jacksonian period was stimulated >) 
(a) factory conditions, (b) the grow 
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of towns and cities, and ( c) the right 
to vote. 

11. Sum up some (a) grievances, (b) de- 
mands, and (c) accomplishments of 
workers’ organizations in Jackson’s time. 

12. List some of the obstacles to greater 
achievement by the labor movement in 
the Jacksonian period. 

13. What made many Lowell girls (a) happy, 
(b) unhappy? 

14. For what reasons did public opinion 
seem to favor manufacturers over labor 
organizations in Jackson’s time 9 

15. For what reasons were many workers 
unwilling to join unions in Jackson’s time 9 

16. What factors held back the progress of 
agriculture in the early 1800's? 

17. List examples of the progress of the Agri- 
cultural Revolution m the Jacksonian pe- 
riod. 

18 Give proof that Cyrus McCormick was 
an enterprising businessman. 

19. What specific effects did the Agricultural 
Revolution have upon (a) the West and 
(b) New England? 

20. List the obstacles to efficient transpor- 
tation of goods between East and West in 
the early 1800’s. 

21. What were the contributions to American 
transportation of (a) turnpikes, (b) the 
Cumberland Road, (c) the Conestoga 
wagon, (d) the stagecoach, and (e) the 
steamboat? 

22. Connect with the Erie Canal (a) its 
route, (b) De Witt Clinton, (c) the 
the growth in prosperity of certain cities 
in New York, (d) its effect on the Old 
Northwest, and (e) its effect on Ameri- 
can culture. 

23 For what reasons were railroads (a) at 
first unpopular and (b) in time popular? 

24 Trace the progress of American railroads 
to about 1860. 

25. Show how specific means of transporta- 
tion helped to bind the factory areas of 
the Northeast and the farm areas of 
the West more closely together. 

26. Account for the rise and decline of the 
American merchant marine in the period 


between about 1820 and about 1860. 

27. Associate with the telegraph (a) the 
Morse Code, (b) Alfred Vail, (c) West- 
ern Union, (d) the Atlantic cable, (e) 
the telephone, and (f) the decline of the 
Pony Express. 

28. Why did (a) some favor and (b) some 
oppose industrialization of the South in 
the 1840’s? 

29. How far had industrialization progressed 
in the South by 1860? 

30. Sum up highlights in the ways of life of 
three social classes in the South before 
1860. 

31. Show specifically how the Industrial 
Revolution encouraged concentration on 
cotton growing in the South. 

32. What were the risks of slave ownership 
(a) for the slaveowner and (b) for the 
South as a whole? 

33 For which evils did Hinton Helper hold 
slavery responsible 9 

34. Give three reasons why many Southern- 
ers without slaves supported slavery. 

★ Questions for Thought 
end Discussion 

1. If Samuel Slater had not come to Amer- 
ica, would an Industrial Revolution have 
occurred here anyway about the same 
time 9 Discuss fully. 

2 It might be argued that Eli Whitney was 
as much the father of the factory sys- 
tem as Samuel Slater. For what reasons 9 

3. Excluding Whitney, which inventor men- 
tioned in this chapter do you think made 
tlie greatest contribution to America’s 
Industrial Revolution? Tell why. 

4 In every age men like Oliver Evans have 
been viciously attacked What reasons 
explain such attacks? 

5. For what reasons do you think the labor 
movement was very weak in the colonial 
period 9 

6. Write your impressions of the quotation 
on page 303. 

7. What do you consider (a) the most evil 
working condition and (b) the most im- 
portant demand of factory workers in 
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Jackson’s time? Justify your choice in 
each case. 

8. For what reasons might the decision in 
the case of Commonwealth v. Hunt be 
considered one of the most important in 
labor history? 

9. The lives led by Lowell girls were not in 
keeping with an age of individualism. 
Explain. 

10. To what extent was it the farmers’ own 
fault that farming methods remained 
backward in the early 1800’s? 

11. Show connections between the work of 
men like Ruffin and Deere and the work 
of McCormick. 

12. How might a teacher in an agricultural 
school have taken advantage of an ex- 
cursion with his class to a county or state 
fair? 


13. The Industrial and Agricultural Revolu- 
tions made a transportation revolution 
inevitable. For what reasons? 

14. Mention of (a) the Conestoga wagon, 
(b) the stagecoach, ( c ) the Pony Ex- 
press, (d) the steamboat, and (e) the 
clipper ship stirs emotions in American 
hearts. Tell why in each case. 

15. In what ways might American history 
have been different if the Erie Canal had 
not been built? 

16. It was inevitable that (a) there would 
be strong opposition to the early rail- 
roads and that (b) railroads would end 
the canal craze. Give reasons why in each 
case. 


17. Show specifically how the world wo 
have been handicapped if the telegr 
had not been invented 
18- If the South had become highly inc 
trial, zed before the War Between 
States, there might not have been s 
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answers have been gi 
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21. Even if the slave-labor system seemed 
not especially profitable to a plantation 
owner, he was reluctant to give it up. 
For what reasons? 

22. Mention three adjectives that might be 
applied to Hinton Helper, and justify 
each. 


tV Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Write a letter such as a British manufac- 
turer might have written to the British 
Government bitterly protesting its fail- 
ure to prevent Samuel Slater from escap- 
ing to America. 

2. After further investigation, write an edi- 
torial such as a Southern newspaper 
might have published on learning ° 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin. 

3. In committee, make up a mural featuring 
the major inventions mentioned in this 
chapter. 

4. Write an imaginary conversation among 
Charles Goodyear, Elias Howe, and Oli- 
ver Evans in which they discuss the 
heartaches of being an inventor. Consu t 
as many sources as possible. 

5. Investigate and report on the contribu 
tions of (a) William Kelly and ( ' 
Henry Bessemer to the so-called Besse 
mer process. 

6. From each of three different sources se 
lect what you consider the most signi 
cant sentence on Oliver Evans. In eac 
case tell why you consider the sentence 
significant. 

7. Imagine yourself (a) a union organizer 
of the Jacksonian period and (b) a 
worker opposed to unions at that time. 
Write out the arguments each might gh c 
in support of his point of view. 

8. From Labor in America by F. R- Du cs, 
report on (a) Labor in Colonial America, 
(b) the First Unions, (c) the Working 
men’s Parties, ( d ) Labor Strength in t c 
1830’s, or (e) the Impact of Industrial- 
ism. In your report, stress the most sig 
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nificant information, quotations, and 
comments of foreign visitors. 

9. Write an imaginary page in the diary of 
a Lowell girl or a poem such as she might 
have written. 

10. In committee, investigate Europe’s Agri- 
cultural Revolution and report on specific 
ways in which (a) the United States 
benefited from it and (b) it benefited 
from the American Agricultural Revolu- 
tion. 

11. Draw a cartoon showing (a) some farm- 
ing methods before and after America’s 
first Agricultural Revolution, (b) a cynic 
watching Fulton trying to get the Cler- 
mont started, or (c) an American sight- 
ing his first moving railroad train. 

12. Write an advertisement such as McCor- 
mick might have written to get fanners 
to buy his reaper 

13. Co-operate with others in making for the 
bulletin board an illustrated chart of 
means of transportation and communi- 
cation mentioned in this chapter. 

14. After investigating modern turnpikes, 
write a paper entitled “The Rise, De- 
cline, and Rise Again of Turnpikes in 
the United States." 

15. After some research, compose a song or 
poem entitled “Poor John Fitch.” 

16. Write a short story entitled “A Trip on 
a River Steamboat in Jackson’s Time." 
For ideas, see “Steamboat Days’’ in 
Heritage of America, edited by H. S. 
Commager and A. Nevins. 

17. Imagine yourself a major speaker at the 
ceremony opening the Erie Canal. Write 
a speech in which you pay tribute to the 
vision of its planners and the efforts of 
its builders. For human interest, investi- 
gate some of the incidents that occurred 
during its construction. 

18. Investigate and report on the unusual 


features of the canal built by Pennsyl- 
vania over the Allegheny Mountains from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh during the 
canal craze. 

19. Write a magazine article entitled (a) 
“I Was a Sailor on a Clipper Ship to 
China” or (b) “I Was a Rider on the 
Pony Express " 

20. Investigate and report on why some his- 
torians feel that Morses partner, Alfred 
Vail, deserves more credit for the inven- 
tion of the telegraph than Morse does 
himself. 

21. On an outline map of the United States, 
locate (a) the Cumberland Road, (b) 
the Erie Canal, (c) the Pennsylvania 
Canal over the Alleghenies, (d) the ma- 
jor inland waterways of the East, and 
(e) the route of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

22. Imagine yourself a European reporter 
visiting the South before 1860. Write 
your impressions for your newspaper. 

( See, for example, Section XVII of Herit- 
age of America, edited by H. S. Com- 
mager and A. Nevins.) 

23. After further investigation, write a paper 
giving your conclusions as to (a) whether 
slavery paid or (b) the South’s attitude 
toward Hinton Helper. 

24. Report on interesting tidbits of informa- 
tion, character traits of admirable peo- 
ple, and/or lessons to be learned from 
any one of the following articles in Amer- 
ican Heritage • (a) “The Drive for Speed 
at Sea” (October, 1955); (b) “Father of 
the Factory System” (April, 1955); (c) 
“Eli Whitney, Nemesis of the South” 
(April, 1955); (d) "Great Days of the 
Overland Stage” (June, 1957); (e) 
■“Heyday of the Floating Palace” (Octo- 
ber, 1957), (f) “The Working Ladies of 
Lowell” (February, 1961). 
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Unit Three • Tiie Great Experiment Is Threatened as Sectional Frictions Lead to War 



The West: Where Hopes of Realizing 
The American Dream Run High 


Americans Push Westward 

I Who Fnllnl S? S £ ad Many Fr <>ntiers . Who Paved the Way West? 
Demand Alt V f n e ^ ay ^ est Paved by Pathfinders? • American Expansionists 
. Z Tev L w° r r g0n T : Ille 0re g° n Dispute Is Settled by Talking It Over 

from Mexico and Adnussion^^s'^sSe Expan$i ° niStS Hail TexaS ’ Inde P endence 

Expansionists Hail Victory in the Mexican War 

Mexhan wL th T e War * 1116 RoIe of Expansionist President Polk • The 
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The American Dream of equality and on 
portunity would best be realised in the West 

Sev'felt I 0 ni p Ul ;. Cf ° F many Americans! 
i / fdt u T as God s wil1 that the United 

e venVomd T*?”* *° ^ ***** and 

spirit E knnv C t0 the Caribbean - This 
spint is known as manifest destiny. It made 

™ny patnotic Americans who went west 

fed almost as though they were taking part 


in a religious crusade. They felt they ' vere 
helping, to open up to democracy vast areas 
where downtrodden Europeans could come 
to escape the tyranny of their rulers. 

There were also practical considerations* 
American expansion westward to the Paci m 
might prevent Russian expansion south" ar 
from Alaska and British expansion south" ar 

r* t Americans 
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favored expansion to the Pacific as a means 
of increasing American trade with Asia. 
Gaining such Pacific ports as San Francisco 
would be a vital step toward this goal. From 
our study of those who went west we shall 
soon discover still other practical reasons for 
westward expansion. 


Americans Push Westward 

The United States Has Had Many Frontiers. 

By 1783, the Mississippi had become the 
western boundary of the United States By 
1803, the Rockies had become that boundary 
By 1853, the present-day boundaries of the 
United States {except for Alaska and Hawaii) 
had been reached. By 1783, pioneers had 
settled as far west as the Alleghenies. By 
1810, a million of them had settled between 
the Alleghenies and the Mississippi By 1860, 
half of the nearly thirty-two million people 
in the United States were living in the new 
states west of the Alleghenies. 

These facts and figures give a clue as to 
why many Westerners felt confident, cocky, 
and even boastful. They also indicate that 
America has had not one frontier (page 47), 
but many. Once a frontier became a fairly 
settled area, pioneers set out from there to 
points farther west and new frontiers. How- 
ever, America’s westernmost boundary, the 
Pacific coast, was not its last frontier. The so- 
called last frontier was the Great Plains 
region stretching from western Missouri west 
to the Rockies This expanse of 2,000 miles 
through plains and mountains was not settled 
until after 1860. For people had the much- 
mistaken notion that because there were few 
trees there, the soil was barren (page 196). 

Who Went West? From time to time, the 
Government lowered the price of Western 
land Cheap, fertile land was the magnet that 
drew many west. These were some groups 
it attracted: 

• New England farmers fed up with trying 
to make a living on their rocky soil 

• Poor Southern farmers who could not com- 



Emigralton to the Western country. Hoto 
valid would " The Spirit of Our Notion 
Throughout Its History" be as a title for 
this illustration? 


pete with rich planters and their gangs of 
slaves 

• Planters whose soil had been worn out by 
intensive cotton cultivation 

• Land speculators who hoped to sell later 
at a high price the land they bought at a 
low price 

• European immigrants, discouraged by the 
devastation following Napoleon's wars and 
encouraged by the hope of building a new 
life 

• City workers who felt that farm life 
on the frontier couldn’t be worse than 
life in a city slum and the drudgery of 
factory work 

To some, the West was a way of escape. To 
adventurers, the Wild West was a way of 
escaping the boredom of the conventional 
East. To certain religious groups, the West 
was a refuge from prejudice. Some criminals 
fled west to escape punishment and to build 
new lives for themselves Of course, many 
went west in hopes of feathering their nests 
in a hurry. Such were many fur traders, fren- 
zied seekers for gold and silver, cardsharps, 
saloonkeepers, and entertainers in boom 
towns. 

Who Paved the Way West? Back in 1775, 
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know, the United States and Britain had, in 
ISIS, agreed to occupy Oregon jointly for 
ten years. And when the ten years were up, 
1 1Cy i o£ r6ed t0 continue this agreement. But 
J 4 ’ as we have seen, many members 
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President for the third time, straddled the 
issue of annexing Oregon, and of annexing 
Texas, too. Polk won. 

It was expected that Polk would interpret 
his victory as an order from the American 
people to force Britain to give up all of 
Oregon. But both Polk and the British de- 
cided to talk it over, instead of fighting it 
out. Agreement was finally reached, in 1846, 
that the forty-ninth parallel should be the 
dividing line between Canada's portion o 
Oregon and that belonging to the Unite 
States. However, Vancouver Island, south o 
the forty-ninth parallel, remained in British 
hands. The treaty, in effect, extended from 
the Rockies to the Pacific the line fixed at 
the forty-ninth parallel in 1818 as tire Cana 
dian-American boundary (page 220). 

What were some of the reasons for the 
peaceful settlement of the Oregon question- 
The Americans and British had already es 
tablished a tradition for settling boundar} 
disputes peacefully, in 1818 and 1842 (page 
261). At the time the Oregon Treaty " as 
signed, die United States was at war with 
Mexico over Texas. Continued friction with 










Britain might have led to an alliance be- 
tween Britain and Mexico. The British were 
willing to compromise because they felt they 
might eventually lose all of Oregon, where 
far more Americans were settling than Ca- 
nadians. Furthermore, the Bntish felt more 
friendly following the reduction of the Amer- 
ican tariff in 1846 This action increased the 
sale of British manufactures here 

Expansionists Hail Texas' 

Independence from Mexico 

The time Early 1836 The place: The 
Alamo, a fortified mission near San Antonio, 
Texas. The scene Fewer than 200 Texans 
defending the fort against an attack by 
nearly 3,000 Mexicans 

For thirteen days, the brave defenders held 
out. Then, on order of Mexico’s dictator, 
General Santa Anna, the Mexican trumpets 
sounded the Deguetto In answer to this 


bloodcurdling call that no quarter be given 
to the enemy, columns of Mexican soldiers 
swept on against the walls of the Alamo. 
Several charges failed. But at last, on March 
6, they swept over the walls. Not a single 
defender survived the bayoneting and shoot- 
ing. Among the victims were Commander 
William Travis, frontiersman Davy Crockett, 
and Colonel James Bowie, inventor of a 
long and deadly knife that was named after 
him. 

From the Alamo, Santa Anna swept on 
to still further conquests. Before him re- 
treated a small band of Texan troops that 
General Sam Houston had gathered together 
— all that remained of the Texan army. And 
fleeing eastward toward Louisiana, across 
rivers swollen with spring floods, were thou- 
sands of Texan families, terrified by Santa 
Anna By the time Santa Anna reached the 
San Jacinto River in April of 1836, he was 
so confident of victory that he set up camp 
and decided to take a nap m his tent. 





The storming of the Alamo. For what rea- 
sons has the story of the Alamo stirred 
the hearts of Americans in general and of 
Texans in particular? 


Then, just before dawn, the Texans struck. 
Swiftly and silently, they marched across the 
plain. They held their fire— even when fired 
upon. Not until practically face to face with 
the enemy did they open fire. 

Remember the Alamo!” the attackers 
roared. Tire Battle of San Jacinto was a com- 
plete victory for the Texans and their hero 
Sam Houston. Santa Anna, who tried to 
escape by hiding in the grass disguised as a 
laborer, was captured. 

Why had Texans been fighting Mexicans? 
What were the results of the Texan victory 
at San Jacinto? 


Causes of the Texan War for Indeper 
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frontier region. A main reason for the small 
number of Mexican and Spanish settlers there 
was fear of hostile Indians and of the fierce 
pirates who used the Gulf ports as bases of 
operation. 

To encourage the development of Texas, 
the Spanish Government, in 1820, had made 
a grant of land there, under certain con- 
ditions, to an American, Moses Austin. When 
Austin died shortly thereafter, his son Stephen 
renewed this agreement with the Spanish 
Government, and later made one with the 
Mexican Government. In general, here were 
the terms of the agreement: Great stretches 
of land would be sold at very low prices to 
families of settlers whom Austin brought in- 
They would be exempt from paying taxes an 
tariff duties. If an American settler married a 
Mexican girl, he would receive a much larger 
stretch of land than other settlers. Settlers 
were to be admitted only if they were, or 
promised to become, Roman Catholics. (This 
was not strictly enforced, however. ) Sett ers 
would have to pledge allegiance to the Mex- 
ican flag and promise to use only Spanis m 
transacting official business. 

Under this agreement, by 1830, Austin an 
others had brought 20,000 Americans into 

Texas. , 

Troubles Develop Between Texans an 
Mexico. How long will it be before Texas 
becomes more American than Mexican? lS 
question worried many Mexicans as more 
and more Americans kept migrating into 
Texas. In 1819, when the United States a 
bought Florida from Spain, it had given up 
its claim to Texas. It had then recognize 
as Texas’ southwest boundary the Sa me 
and Red Rivers. But suspicious Mexicans 
knew that many American cotton planters, 
land speculators, and expansionists in g en 
eral had been furious at their Governmen 
for yielding this claim. . 

To keep Texas Mexican, therefore, N exic 
passed a law in 1830 forbidding any mor 
Americans to settle in Texas. Some previou 
land grants were canceled. Cotton p 
were especially angered when the Mexico^ 
Government announced that no more s a' 
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could be brought into Texas. They were an- 
noyed, too, when the Government started 
taxing imports, especially farm implements. 
Friction also developed because most set- 
tlers insisted on clinging to their English 
language and their American customs and 
traditions. In short, they refused to become 
Mexicanized. They demanded that Mexico 
live up to its promise to grant Texas local 
self-government (statehood in the Mexican 
Federation). 

Texans had little respect for the central 
Government in Mexico City Revolutions had 
so weakened it that it was almost incapable 
of maintaining law and order, especially in 
faraway Texas. Things came to a head when 
the tyrannical Santa Anna overthrew the 
Mexican Government and made himself dic- 



tator in 1835 He announced that there would 
be no local self-government in Mexico — that 
all power would be centralized in his hands. 
To crush Texas’ efforts at local self-govern- 
ment and to make Texas more Mexicanized, 
he marched his army into Texas in 1836. On 
March 2, 1836, Texas declared its independ- 
ence from Mexico The Texan War for In- 
dependence had begun. Actually, however, 
right up to the siege of the Alamo, most 
Texans, including Austin, had had no in- 
tention of seceding from Mexico. All they 
wanted was for Mexico to recognize what 
they considered their rights. 

After his defeat at San Jacinto, Santa Anna 
promised to withdraw all Mexican troops 
from Texan soil and to end the war. He was 
released on his promise to do all that he 
could to get Mexico to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Texas and to accept the Rio 
Grande as its southern boundary. But the 
Mexican Congress, which had taken away 
Santa Annas dictatorial powers, refused to 
live up to this promise. 

Expansionists Cheer as the lone Star Re- 
public Finally Becomes a State in the United 
States. After the victory at San Jacinto, 
Texas became an independent nation, the 
Republic of Texas This Lone Star Republic, 
as it was popularly called, elected Sam Hous- 
ton its first president 

Some Reasons Why the Admission of 
Texas to the Union Was Delayed. Most 
people expected that Texas would be quickly 
annexed to the United States. But although 
President Jackson hoped Texas would become 
part of the Union, he refused to recommend 
its annexation. Jackson feared that making 
Texas' admission an issue in the election of 
wnx'Jd hurt Van -Buret) ’.s chances of 
election. This prospect was due in part to 
the fact that feeling was so strong on both 
sides of the annexation question In any case, 
Jackson recognized the Republic of Texas 
in 1837. 

Like Jackson, Van Buren, who succeeded 
Jackson, feared a possible war with Mexico 
were Texas annexed. Furthermore, Van Bu- 
ren strongly opposed slavery. And many 
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Northern opponents of slavery at this time 
considered the demand to annex Texas a 
plot on the part of Southern planters to get 
more slave territory into the Union. Some 
Northerners feared that huge Texas, if ad- 
mitted, would be broken up into five slave 
states. This would give the South ten addi- 
tional senators. 

Some Reasons Why the Admission of 
Texas Had Powerful Support. Certain North- 
ern manufacturers realized that they would 
have many more customers were Texas part 
of the United States, instead of a foreign 
country. Southern planters with lands worn 
out by cotton cultivation wanted the fresh 
lands of Texas. Southern statesmen wanted 
Texas annexed because this would give the 
South more representation in the Congress 
Speculators in Texan lands and Texan bonds 
realized that with Texas’ annexation, their 
investments would be more secure. 

Furthermore, many Americans feared that 
Texas might become a colony, or a close ally, 
o Great Britain. In that event, Britain could 
get its cotton directly from Texas, instead of 
depending so much on the American South. 
Then, too, Texas would be a much better 
market for British manufactured goods. Slav- 
ery had been forbidden in all British colo- 
nies m 1833 British control of Texas might 
thus eventually lead to the abolition of slav- 
er> in Texas as well. This might act as a 
precedent for the abolition of slavery else" 
where in the South. X 

But the most powerful group supporting 
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were opposed to, or lukewarm about, the 
annexation of Texas because it would come 
into the Union as a slave state. By including 
Oregon in their slogan, they hoped to win 
votes among Northern expansionists who 
were opposed to slavery. The prefix re was 
used in each case to imply that the United 
States was only asking for what had previ- 
ously belonged to it. 

An effort was made in the Senate to get 
the necessary two-thirds vote to ratify a 
treaty annexing Texas. It failed. Supporters 
of annexation therefore proposed a joint reso- 
lution in the House and the Senate for an- 
nexing Texas. A joint resolution requires only 
a majority vote. It passed. On March 1, 1845, 
three days before Polk took office, the then 
President, Tyler, also an expansionist, signed 
the resolution. 

Texas has been treated here in the story 
of westward expansion because Texas is in 
the southwestern part of the United States. 
However, Texas raised cotton, using slave 
labor. Moreover, it fought on the side of 
other Southern states in the War Between 
the States. These are two reasons why Texas 
is usually considered part of the section 
called the South. 


Victory in the Mexican War: 
Expansionists' Fondest 
Hopes Are Realized 

Why Many Mexicans Itched for War with 
the United States. One day in 1842, an 
American naval officer heard a rumor that 
the United States and Mexico were at war. 
He promptly occupied a California town, 
pulled down the Mexican flag, and ran up the 
American flag. Imagine his humiliation at 
finding out, shortly afterward, that the rumor 
had been false! Red-faced, he muttered his 
apologies to the Mexican authorities and quit 
the town. 

Incidents such as this made many Mexicans 
suspicious of the United States. They were 
Suspicious that some Americans wanted not 
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only California but all of Mexico’s territory 
east and southeast of California, and perhaps 
even Mexico itself. These suspicious Mexicans 
were also angry Mexicans They were angry 
because they felt that the United States had 
encouraged the revolution in Texas and be- 
cause the United States had then proceeded 
to annex Texas. They were angry, too, be- 
cause the United States claimed that the 
Rio Grande was the southern boundary of 
Texas. They argued that the Nueces River, 
farther north, was its southern boundary. In 
short, both the United States and Mexico 
claimed the area between the Nueces River 
and the Rio Grande. 

Many of these suspicious and angry Mexi- 
cans had contempt for Americans. They 
looked upon Americans as crude hypocrites, 
dollar-chasers, and incompetent, cowardly 
fighters Suspicion, anger, and contempt 
made many Mexican officials itch for war 
with the United States And they felt con- 
fident that Mexico could win such a war. 
Their army was about twice as large as that 
of the United States. Cocky Mexican gen- 
erals were certain that the United States 
could not successfully invade vast Mexico 
with its mountains, deserts, and jungles 

Many Mexican politicians were convinced 
that the United States would be disunited in 
a war with Mexico For they thought that 
many Americans opposed to slavery would 
oppose a war with Mexico. They felt that 
such Americans would look upon such a war 
as merely an excuse to get more territory 
for Southern planters Many Mexicans ex- 
pected the aid of Europe, especially Britain, 
in such a war. General Santa Anna even 
promised that in a war with the United 
States, he would quickly have the Mexican 
flag waving in Washington, D.C 1 Such 
threats against the United States had helped 
restore him to power 

Why Many Americans Itched for War with 
Mexico. For several reasons, many Americans 
were angry at Mexico They were angry be- 
cause the Mexican Government had refused 
to accept Santa Anna's promise that the Rio 
Grande would be the southern boundary of 


Texas. They were angry because Mexico had 
refused to recognize the annexation of Texas 
by the United States. They were angry be- 
cause Mexico had broken off diplomatic re- 
lations with the United States by recalling 
its ambassador from Washington. These 
Americans pointed out that Texas had been 
independent for nearly ten years before the 
annexation and had been recognized as an 
independent republic by several European 
nations, as well as by the United States. They 
asked, in effect. If it was illegal for Texas 
to revolt against Mexico, had it not been just 
as illegal for Mexico to revolt against Spain 
earlier? 

Another source of American anger was the 
Mexican Government’s refusal to pay $3 
million in damages for American property de- 
stroyed in Mexico during several of its revo- 
lutions. This anger increased when the Mexi- 
can Government even refused to receive an 
envoy from the United States This envoy, 
John Slidell, had been sent by Polk, late in 
184S, to settle the American property claims 
and to offer to buy California and New Mex- 
ico. “Insulting!” the Mexican Government 
called this offer. 

Many angry Americans had contempt for 
the Mexican Army, the Mexican Government, 
and the Mexican people. Expansionists, espe- 
cially, asked questions like these: How could 
the Mexican Army, which was defeated by 
a small band of Texans in the Texan War 
for Independence, defeat the Army of the 
United States? How could anybody have 
respect for a Government that keeps chang- 
ing overnight through revolutions, and that 
is ridden with incompetent and dishonest of- 
ficials? Why should Americans respect a Gov- 
ernment that has pfaced some Americans be- 
fore a firing squad, without a trial? 

It was the fond hope of these expansionists 
that through a war, the United States would 
be able to acquire from Mexico not only 
California, with the magnificent harbor at 
San Francisco, but the entire Southwest 

Expansionist President Polk's Role in Re- 
lations with Mexico. The determined Polk 
has been called the most outstanding Presi- 
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dent between Jackson and Lincoln. 1 His 
great dream was to see the American flag 
waving from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Part 
of this dream had already been realized with 
the acquisition of part of the Oregon coun- 
try. Polk was in a hurry to get California, too. 
It was rumored that Britain might beat the 
United States to it. Polk had tried to buy 
California, but failed. Early in 1846, he or- 
dered General Zachary Taylor to move his 
troops into the disputed territory between 
the Nueces and Rio Grande Rivers. This was, 
according to Polk, for the defense of Texas 
against a possible Mexican attack. A large 
force of Mexicans then attacked one of Tay- 
lor’s scouting parties and killed several men. 
On May 13, 1846, Polk asked the Congress 
for a declaration of war. Mexico, he declared, 
“has invaded our territory and shed American 
blood upon American soil.” 

The Mexican War Leads to Some Hot 
Words Within the United States. “This is no 
war of defense, but one of unnecessary and 
of offensive aggression. It is Mexico that is 
defending her firesides, her castles and altars, 
not we.” This was the Mexican War as seen 
by Henry Clay. And Senator Thomas Benton 
of Missouri condemned the war thus: 


S y ",°. t ,, treat Gr eat Britain and Mexico 
alikei* W hy not march up to 54° 40' as 
courageously as we march up to the Rio 
GrandeN-Because Great Britain is strong 
and Mexico is weak. 


Many of those opposed to the Mexic 
V ar Were opposed to slavery. To them 
the words of the poet James Russell Low< 
i° Mexican War was a Southern plot 
seize bigger pens to cram in slaves.” 

n spite of such hot words, most America 
especially Southerners and Westerners, si 
ported the war with enthusiasm. Even t 
New England Whigs, who condemned I 


Tin- acquisition of Oregon and California v 

*',*»*■ — jS) and a lower tariff All iv,,.,. * * 

achieved in Polk's one .e™ of ott'e MmS " 


declaration of war, supported the fighting, 
once it started. Many American historians 
today consider the hot words about Amer- 
ica’s guilt unfair. The above discussion on the 
basic causes of friction between Mexico and 
the United States helps to explain why. 

In any case, the vast expanse of Mexican 
territory in the Southwest was like a vacuum. 
The Spaniards and Mexicans had done little 
to develop the natural resources of the area. 
In fact, few Spaniards or Mexicans had set- 
tled there. Almost as if pulled into this vac- 
uum came thousands of restless, land-hungry, 
ambitious Americans. Under such circum- 
stances, the sleepy Spanish-Mexican civiliza- 
tion of the Southwest was bound to give 
way to the dynamic civilization pressing 
from the East. 

Military Highlights of the Mexican War. 

A group of Americans in California revolted 
against Mexico in June, 1846. This was a 
month after the declaration of war, but sti 
before they had heard of it. They declare 
California to be the independent Republic 
of California. Because the white flag they 
hoisted bore the symbol of a bear alongside 
its lone star, the new republic became known 
as the Bear Flag Republic. The Bear Flag 
revolt had been aided by the explorer C° 
onel John C. Fremont and his men. Having 
heard of the declaration of war, American 
naval officers soon used their fleet to capture 
such California towns as Monterey, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. By early 18 > 
the Bear Flag had been replaced by the Stars 
and Stripes throughout California. Playing a 
part in the easy conquest of California " as 
Colonel Stephen Kearny, who had just as 
easily conquered New Mexico in 1846. 

“Ho for the halls of the Montezuma^ 
shouted many an American soldier in 1 
campaign to capture Mexico’s capital, 
ico City. This city had also been the capi a 
of Mexico’s Indian emperors, the Mon e 
zumas. Zachary Taylor and Winfield eo 
were the generals in charge of the campaign 

Even before war was officially dec are , 
General Taylor had already won two batt 
in the disputed area between the Nuecc 





River and the Rio Grande. After crossing the 
Rio Grande, he won several more victories. 
He was soon being called the “hero of Buena 
Vista,” after his victory over Santa Anna at 
Buena Vista in 1847. 

Farther south. General Scott, in the spring 
of 1847, landed his troops at Vera Cruz on 
the Gulf of Mexico and captured that im- 
portant port. From there, his forces battled 
their way to “the halls of the Monte 2 umas ” 
To get there, they had to win out over high 
mountains, intense heat, yellow fever, dysen- 
tery, typhus, and heroic Mexican resistance. 
Before Mexico City could be taken, the fort- 
ress of Chapultepec guarding the city had to 
be stormed. The fortress was captured, but 
not before many Mexican boys of high school 
ajte had .died .in .its defease 

Results of the Mexican War. "It is a part 
of our destiny to civilize that beautiful coun- 
try. . . " This statement, which appeared in 
the New York Herald at the close of the 
Mexican War, expressed the belief of many 
American expansionists that all of Mexico 
should be annexed The American flag does 
now wave over what was once almost half 
of Mexico. Much of this land was acquired in 
the Treaty of Guadelupe-Hidalgo (1848), 
ending the war. In it, Mexico agreed to rec- 
ognize Texas as part of the United States, and 
the Rio Grande as its southern boundary. In 
it, too, Mexico turned over to the United 
States the provinces of New Mexico and Up- 
per California. From these provinces, called 
the Mexican Cession, eventually came the 
states of California, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, and parts of Colorado and 
Wyoming. 

In return, the United States paid Mexico 
515 million. It also promised to pay off about 
53 5 million in claims made by American 
citizens against the Government of Mexico. 

Later, in 1853, the United States paid 
Mexico $10 million for an additional small 
strip of land The area then purchased, called 
the Gadsden Purchase, was the Cila River 
Valley in southern Arizona and New Mexico. 
Some sarcastically called the large sum paid 
for such a small stretch "conscience money." 



The storming of Chapultepec, a highlight 
of the Mexican War. This war was to 
hate Important effects upon the United 
States itself and upon future relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. Ex- 
plain why 

Tbe> were accusing the United States of 
having a guilty conscience about the land 
ann6 xed from Mexico at the close of the Mex- 
ican War. Actually, the main purpose of the 
purchase was to get this flat stretch of land 
necessary f or th e future construction of a 
s° l, tl le m railroad across the Rocky Moun- 
tains | 0 t|, e p ac jg c . 

ith the Gadsden Purchase in 1833, the 
P rcse nt-day boundaries of the United States 
{excl U si\(* 0 f Alaska and Hawaii) were 
rcacl )ft j. Manifest destiny had proved to lie 
more than a dream. 
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After the Southwest came under the Amer- 
ican flag in 1848, thousands migrated into 
this area. In the next year, 100,000 headed 
for California when they learned of the dis- 
covery of gold there. The United States now 
had a 1,000-mile coastline on the Pacific. As 
a result, its trade with China greatly in- 
creased. And in 1853, America’s Commodore 
Matthew Perry opened up trade with Japan 
for the United States and for the world. 

So that Easterners could get to California 
and the Orient more easily by water, plans 
for a canal connecting the Atlantic and the 
Pacific through the Isthmus of Panama were 
proposed. Plans were soon made for the con- 
struction of the first railroad to unite the 
East coast with the West coast. This railroad 

lira PaCifiC> W3S t0 be completed ir 
1S69 (page 445). 

But the territory acquired from Mexico 
helped to divide, as well as to unite, the 
country. Almost at once, heated debates tool 

stnest ,n t 1G COn i SreSS ° Ver 'Aether the 
states to be created out of the Mexican Ces 

s>on should be slave states or free states. Anc 

he erntory acquired from Mexico helper 

. , C U . 1C,e ll ' c hemisphere, too. Some Latir 

StTtes' C r S l 1 \°° Ud UP ° n the Unit « 

roe Doeir T u protector "hen the Mon 
Ktnne had been announced. Now man; 

ana 


began looking upon the United States as an 
aggressor, and Americans as “Yankee im- 
perialists.” 


California, Slumbering Under Spanish, 
Then Mexican, Rule, Awakens 
As Americans Migrate There 

A vaquero ( Spanish cowboy ) tending long- 
horned cattle on a large hacienda (estate) 
for a wealthy grandee (Spanish nobleman); a 
presidio (little fort); a pueblo (little Indian 
village); a mision (mission) administered by 
brown-robed friars — such sights were typical 
of sunny California in the late days of Span- 
ish rule. Mission bells tolling, guitars tin- 
kling, the staccato beat of the flying feet 0 
dancers doing the fandango — such sounds 
sometimes interrupted the usual drowsy life 
of old Spanish California. 


The Donner party. No caravan crossing 
the continent suffered such hardships an 
horrors as the famous Donner party. n 
vestigate to find out what sad mista <e 
this party made. 










On the farmlands run by the missions, In- 
dians converted to Christianity were taught 
by the friars many handicrafts and also bet- 
ter methods of farming. In the lS30’s, how- 
ever, under Mexican rule, these self-sufficient 
mission lands » ere sold to private individ- 
uals Most of the missions were broken up. 
The life of the Indians became much harder 

In the 1840’s, even before the Mexican 
War, wagon trains from the United States 
began rolling west to California They had 
been attracted by reports of such explorers 
as Fremont, known as the "pathfinder of the 
West.” Such reports described California as a 
dreamland of undiscovered treasure, glorious 
climate, breathtaking beauty, fertile soil, and 
rich resources Like the Spanish Government 
before it, the Mexican Government tried to 
discourage the adventurous American pio- 
neers, but without success. 

California's Gold Rush Helps to Bring 
California Into the Union as a Free State. 
As they traveled, thousands of fortune hunt- 


ers On their way to California in 1849 sang: 

Oh 1 California, 

That's the land for me; 

I’m off for Sacramento 

With mv washbowl on my knee! 

The way to California was taken in that year 
by such “forty-niners" as Chinese, Hawaiians, 
Australians, Europeans, and Mexicans, as 
well as Americans Soldiers deserted their 
posts and sailors their ships to get there 
California was “the land for” them because, 
in 1848, gold had been discovered in Sacra- 
mento, in the midstream of John Sutter With 
their washbowls, they expected to sift gold 
from the river sands and become millionaires 
overnight. 

The Risky Routes to California. How did 
these former clerks, teachers, ministers, fac- 
tory workers, farmers, and craftsmen, in- 
fected with gold fever, get to California? 
One dangerous route was the long journey 
around Cape Horn by sailing vessel Many 


An 1849 caricature titled “ Pork and Seans in the Cold Diggms” What adiectit,cs 
would you apply to each of these three characters* Explain 
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The Early West 
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| Cumberland Gap 
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• Clark begins conquest of 
Northwest 

ki 1783 

° Mississippi becomes Western 
boundary of United States 
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• Land Ordinance sets up sys- 
tem for surveying and selling 
public land 

1787 

• Northwest Ordinance guar- 
antees settlers rights 

1792 

• Captain Gray discovers Co- 
lumbia River 


• Wayne defeats Indians at 
Fallen Timbers • Jay's Treaty 
signed 

1795 

• Pinckney's and Greenville 
Treaties signed 

1803 

• Rockies become Western 
boundary with purchase of 
Louisiana 

7 804 

• Lewis and Clark begin expe- 
dition to Northwest 
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j * Pike explores Southwest 
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j in Oregon • Harrison's victory 
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: gun on National Road 
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1814 

• Jackson crushes Creeks in Old 
Southwest 

• . ' . ■ ’ 

1818 

• Joint occupation of Oregon 
with Britain • Portion of Cana- 
dian boundary fixed 

1819 

• Spain renounces claim 1° 
Oregon 

1820 

• Mexico grants Austin land tor 
settlers in Texas 

1824 

• Russia renounces claim to 
Oregon • Jed Smith leads 
group through south pass of 
Rockies 

1825 

• Erie Canal opened 

1832 

A 

• Wyeth tries to promote busi- 
ness in Oregon 

£9 1834 

• Jason Lee among fits! 1,111 
sionaries in Oregon 



1836 

• Texas wins independence 

1844 

..... 

• Demand for 'reoccupation 
Oregon, reannexation of Texa 

1845 

• Texas annexed to Union 

1846 

• Mexican War declared • 

gon Treaty fixes Northern bound- 
ary to Pacific 




1847 

l 

• Mormons end trek at Great 
Salt Lake 

| 1848 

• Mexican Cession annexed by 
treaty 

1849 

[ 

• California gold rush 

1851 

• Vigilantes try to bring order 
to Garbary Coast 

r 1852 

k 

• Wells, Fargo & Company or- 
ganized 

A 1853 

if— 

• Gadsden Purchase 

^ 1859 

• Nevada's Comstock lode dis- 
covered • Pike's Peak gold rush 

f 1860 

• Pony Express 

fe 1 661 

• Telegraph reaches California 

'{ 1869 

• Completion of first transcon- 
tinental railroad 


such frail and far-from-watertight vessels 
were packed to overflowing. Another dan- 
gerous route was by ship to the Isthmus of 
Panama, thence on horseback, muleback, or 
rw the backs JzacUasif across the Isth.’X'iis, 
where the gold seekers took ship for the 
gold-diggings.” Many died en route of yel- 
low fever, in shipwrecks, or at the hands of 
highwaymen armed with Bowie knives or 
pistols. 

Probably the most dangerous route of all 
was across the Great Plains along the Oregon 
or Santa Fe Trails, by covered wagon or on 
foot. Many who went overland stopped at 
Salt Lake City. There they bought supplies 


from the Mormons (page 277). Some de- 
cided to settle there. Some turned back when 
they saw the gruesome sights along the trails. 
These were the skeletons of horses, cattle, and 
humans — -victims of deadly diseases, of frigid 
cold or unbearable heat, of starvation or 
thirst, of hostile Indians, or of murderous 
bandits. 

The Risks of Life in a California Mining 
Camp. What did the survivors find when 
they finally got to the golden land? 
A few found fortunes in gold, but many 
met misfortunes. They usually found them- 
selves in ugly mining camps, which 
had sprung up overnight. The very names 
of these camps are a clue to the conditions 
that existed in them. Murderer’s Bar, 
Bedbug, Hell’s Delight, Hangtown, Skunk 
Gulch. Even if a miner made a lucky strike, 
he might not hold on to his gold very long. 
Dishonest miners might claim his claim as 
theirs, a practice called claim-jumping. Look- 
ing for some fun on his return to town after 
many lonely months of gold hunting, he might 
lose his gold in other ways. Cardsharps might 
swindle him in one of the many gambling 
halls. He might drink it away in one of the 
many saloons, give it away to one of the 
many dance-hall girls, or have it taken from 
him by a ruffian at the point of a gun. 

Most who made money in mining camps 
were not miners. There were merchants who 
sold flour for $400 a barrel, landlords who 
rented rooms at $1,000 a month, and wash- 
women who laundered shirts at $8 a dozen. 
No wonder some miners sent their shirts to 
be laundered in Hawaii or Chinal And, of 
course, saloonkeepers and professional gam- 
blers often made fortunes. 

Crude Efforts at Law and Order in the 
Mining Camps. In spite of much lawless- 
ness, most people in California in the gold- 
rush days realized the need for law and 
order. Almost from the start, courts were 
set up that punished evil doers by exile, whip- 
ping, or hanging. However, haste and preju- 
dice, especially toward such groups as Mex- 
icans, Indians, and Chinese, sometimes led 
to unfair trials and punishments. 
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such frail and far-from-watertight vessels 
were packed to overflowing. Another dan- 
gerous route was by ship to the Isthmus of 
Panama, thence on horseback, muleback, or 
on the backs of Indians across the Isthmus, 
where the gold seekers took ship for the 
"gold-diggings." Many died en route of yel- 
low fever, in shipwrecks, or at the hands of 
highwaymen armed with Bowie knives or 
pistols. 

Probably the most dangerous route of all 
was across the Creat Plains along the Oregon 
or Santa Fe Trails, by cosercd wagon or on 
foot. Many who went overland stopped at 
Salt Lake City. There they bought supplies 


from the Mormons (page 277). Some de- 
cided to settle there. Some turned back when 
they saw the gruesome sights along the trails. 
These were the skeletons of horses, cattle, and 
humans — victims of deadly diseases, of frigid 
cold or unbearable heat, of starvation or 
thirst, of hostile Indians, or of murderous 
bandits. 

The Bisks of Life in a California Mining 
Camp. What did the survivors find when 
they finally got to the golden land? 
A few found fortunes in gold, but many 
met misfortunes They usually found them- 
selves in ugly mining camps, which 
had sprung up overnight The very names 
of these camps are a clue to the conditions 
that existed in them: Murderer's Bar, 
Bedbug, Hell’s Delight, Hangtown, Skunk 
Gulch. Even if a miner made a lucky strike, 
he might not hold on to his gold very long 
Dishonest miners might claim his claim as 
theirs, a practice called claim-jumping. Look- 
ing for some fun on his return to town after 
many lonely months of gold hunting, he might 
lose his gold in other ways. Cardsharps might 
swindle him in one of the many gambling 
halls. He might drink it away in one of the 
many saloons, give it away to one of the 
many dance-hall girls, or have it taken from 
him by a ruffian at the point of a gun. 

Most who made money in mining camps 
were not miners. There were merchants who 
sold flour for $400 a barrel, landlords who 
rented rooms at $1,000 a month, and wash- 
women who laundered shirts at $8 a dozen 
No wonder some miners sent their shirts to 
be laundered in Hawaii or China) And, of 
course, saloonkeepers and professional gam- 
blers often made fortunes. 

Crude Efforts at Law and Order in the 
Mining Camps. In spite of much lawless- 
ness, most people in California in the gold- 
rush days realized the need for law and 
order. Almost from the start, courts were 
set up that punished evil doers by exile, whip- 
ping, or hanging. However, haste and preju- 
dice. especially toward such groups as Mex- 
icans. Indians, and Chinese, sometimes led 
to unfair trials and punishments. 
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On what was called the Barbary Coast of 
San Francisco, many murders and other 
crimes were committed. Since they consid- 
ered the courts too weak to handle such prob- 
lems, a group of citizens formed committees 
( vigilance committees ) that took matters 
into their own hands. The vigilantes, as com- 
mittee members were nicknamed, hanged 
many murderers and thieves. But much in- 
justice resulted from the mob violence they 
sometimes aroused. 

The Need for Law and Order Is a Factor 
in the Admission of California as a State. 
President Zachary Taylor, elected as Polk’s 
successor in 1848, announced that it was nec- 
essary “to substitute the rule of law and 
order there [in California] for the Bowie 
knife and revolver.” California did get more 
law and order when it adopted a state con- 
stitution and was admitted to the Union as 
a free stale in 1850 (page 353). 

California Bids ‘Goodbye’ to the Wash- 
bowl Miner. Within a few years, big mining 


companies using better methods of mining 
were able to crowd out the individual Cali- 
fornia miner, with his pickaxe and washbowl. 
There was still some gold there, but only 
through scientific methods could mining it 
be made to pay. Many miners then became 
ranchers, farmers, merchants, or workers in 
California’s ever-growing cities. 

Other Western Areas Repeat California’s 
Experiences. What happened in California 
was to be repeated in other Western areas 
in the 1860’s and 1870’s, following the discov- 
ery of minerals there. Again, a few made for- 
tunes. Again, the great majority soon switched 
from prospecting for gold and silver to farm- 
ing or ranching — or headed back home. 
Such miners, farmers, and ranchers helped 
to pave the way for the creation of such 
states as Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, and the Dakotas. For 
the story of the colorful, dramatic “Last 
West,” of which these states were a part, see 
Chapter 19. 
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"jV Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


manifest destiny 

Pierre-Jean De Smet 

Lone Star Republic 

John C. Fremont 

Daniel Boone 

Oregon fever 

Nueces River 

forty-niners 

Jededialr Smith 

dark horse 

John Slidell 

John Sutter 

Kit Carson 

Santa Anna 

Zachary Taylor 

claim-jumping 

Jim Bridger 

the Alamo 

Bear Flag Republic 

Barbary Coast 

54°40' 

Degiiello 

Winfield Scott 

vigilantes 

Hudson’s Bay 
Company 

Sam Houston 

Chapultepec 


Robert Gray 

Battle of 

Treaty of 


John Jacob Astor 

San Jacinto 

Guadclupe- 

Hidalgo 


Nathaniel Wyeth 

Moses and Stephen 
Austin 

Mexican Cession 


Jason Lee 

Marcus Whitman 

Texan War for 
Independence 

Gadsden Purchase 

Matthew Perry 
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Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. Mention three motives that inspired man- 
ifest destiny. 

2. Connect with the various frontiers of 
the United States (a) the Alleghenies, 

(b) the Mississippi, (c) the Pacific coast, 

(d) the Great Plains, and (e) Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

3. Prove by examples that some went west 
(a) for economic reasons and (b) for 
social reasons. 

4. Describe the role played by mountain 
men in paving the way west. 

5. What made the mountain men “a pic- 
turesque part of America’s past”? 

6. Prove that (a) life was hard in the Far 
West and that (b) the hard life tended 
to harden many settlers there. 

7. On what basis did various countries claim 
the Oregon country? 

8. Connect with the Oregon dispute (a) the 
election of 1844, (b) James K. Polk, 

(c) the forty-ninth parallel, (d) Van- 
couver Island, (e) friction with Mexico, 
and (f) the American tariff. 

9. Sum up the (a) causes, (b) highlights, 
and (c) results of the Texan War for 
Independence. 

10 Why did (a) President Jackson, (b) 
President Van Buren, and (c) many 
Northerners in general help delay Texas’ 
admission to the Union? 

11. Mention the various groups that urged 
the speedy admission of Texas as a state 
and give a reason why for each group. 

12. Why did the Democrats in the campaign 
of 1844 combine the demand for acquir- 
ing Oregon with the demand for annex- 
ing Texas? 

13 Sum up the (a) fundamental and (b) 
immediate causes of the Mexican War 

14 Tell how specific military leaders con- 
tributed to victory in the Mexican War. 

15. Show the effects of the Mexican War 
upon (a) territorial expansion, (b) trans- 
portation, (c) migration, (d) trade, 

(e) foreign relations, and (f) the slav- 
ery issue. 


16. Describe the attitude of such men as 
Clay, Benton, and Lowell toward the 
Mexican War. 

17. In what sense was “the vast expanse of 
Mexican territory in the Southwest . . . 
like a vacuum”? 

18 Show that the Gadsden Purchase was 
(a) criticized, yet (b) practical. 

19. What was life like in California under 
Spanish rule? 

20 Describe the dangers faced by a person 
in the gold-rush days (a) in getting to 
California and (b) once he got to Calif- 
ornia. 

21. Prove that justice in California in the 
gold-rush days was often far from just. 

22. Explain the fate of the California wash- 
bowl miner. 

A - Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. If you had lived in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, would you have supported manifest 
destiny? 

2. What character traits must have been 
characteristic of many who went west? 

3. For what reasons do the mountain men 
stir the imagination? 

4 Frontiersmen were usually both individ- 
ualistic and co-operative Explain how 
this was possible. 

5. In what ways are our times (a) less 
rugged and (b) more rugged than fron- 
tier days? 

6. “Westerners sometimes took the law into 
their own hands.” Mention the dangers 
of such action Give proof that this sort 
of thing has happened at other times, in- 
cluding today 

7. Give your interpretation of the lines by 
Sam Foss on page 327. 

8. Which do you think had the stronger 
claim to Oregon, the United States or 
Great Britain? 

9. In what ways did both Britain and the 
United States benefit by compromising 
the Oregon dispute? 

10 Do you believe that such slogans as 
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“Fifty-four forty or fight!” should be used 
in a political campaign? Explain, 

11. For Texans, what made (a) the Battle 
of the Alamo heart-rending and (b) the 
Battle of San Jacinto heart-warming? 
Explain fully. 

12. Some might say that it was inevitable 
that Texas would break away from Mex- 
ico. To what extent would you agree? 
For what reasons? 

13. Which policies of Mexico with respect 
to Texas do you consider especially un- 
wise? 

14. Suppose that Texas had remained an 
independent republic. How might (a) 
its history and (b) the history of the 
United States have been affected? 

15. Could the Mexican War have been 
avoided? Give your reasons pro or con. 

16. Arrange the causes of the Mexican War 
m what you consider the order of impor- 
tance. 

17. Is there ever justification for statements 
such as those made by Clay and Benton 
with respect to American relations with 
a foreign nation? Explain fully. 

18. Suppose that the United States had never 
acquired the Mexican Cession. How 
might this have affected the history of 
(a) Mexico and (b) the United States? 

19. How did the acquisition of the Mexican 
Cession help to (a) unite and (b) divide 
the United States? 

20. What do you consider the most impor- 
tant result of the Mexican War? Justify 
your choice. 

21. For what reasons is California (a) under 
Spanish rule or (b) in the gold-rush days 
a favorite theme in movies, television, and 
novels? 

22. A very sensitive person should probably 
not have started out for California in 
the gold-rush days. For what reasons? 

-i. Do you believe that vigilance committees 
are ever justified? Justify your answer in 
detail. 

24. Life today is even more dangerous, ad- 
venturous, and filled with more oppor- 
tunities than was life in the gold-rush 


days. Tell whether you agree and for 
what reasons. 

iV Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Against the mimeographed check list of 
desirable qualities a President should 
possess, check President Polk. Use as 
many sources of information as possible. 

2. Read the references to manifest destiny 
or to the Mexican War in two foreign 
affairs books recommended on page xvi. 
Sum up similarities and differences in 

(a) points stressed and (b) points of 
view. 

3. On an outline map indicate ( a ) the shift- 
ing frontiers of the United States from 
1783 to 1860 (see C. L. and E. H. Lords 
Historical Atlas of the United States), 

(b) the favorite routes west, or (c) ter- 
ritorial acquisitions through 1853. Include 
as many topographical features, such as 
rivers and mountains, and as many hu- 
man-interest features, by symbols, as pos- 
sible. Indicate your sources of informa- 
tion. 

4. From Men to Match My Mountains by 
I. Stone, from the Heritage of America, 
edited by H. S. Commager and A. Nevins 
(Section XIX on “Westward the Course 
of Empire”), or from This Is the West, 
edited by R. W. Howard, select one 
event or one personality associated with 
the West before 1860 and write a brief 
television script on it, him, or her. 

5. After studying the pictures and com- 
ments in The American West by L. Beebe 
and C. Clegg, select the individuals or 
groups before 1860 that you think belong 
in either a Hall of Fame or a Hall of 
Infamy. In each case tell why. 

6. From the American Heritage series, read 
and prepare a succinct, significant, one- 
minute talk on (a) “The Wild Freedom 
of the Mountain Men” (August, 1955); 
(b) “A Record Filled with Sunlight 
(about Fremont — June, 1956); (c) The 
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Smart Ones Got Through” (about two 
groups that went west — June, 1955), 
(d) “The Storming of the Alamo” (Feb- 
ruary, 1961), or (e) “Vigilante Justice” 
(February, 1956). 

7. Jessie Fremont, wife of John C., was a 
remarkable woman Find out why and 
cite your sources 

8. In committee, after research, report on 
ways by which the Government en- 
couraged the westward movement, in- 
cluding (a) the Land Ordinance of 1785, 

(b) the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 

(c) the Lewis and Clark expedition, 

(d) the lowering of the price of public 
land at specific times, (e) the winning 
of the Battle of Tippecanoe, (f) Jack- 
son's Indian policies, and (g) promotion 
of improved transportation and com- 
munication. 

9. Select what you consider three of the 
most important highlights in the life of 
(a) Father Junipero Serra, (b) Dr. 
John McLaughlin, (c) Jesse Applegate, 
(d) Marcus Whitman, (e) John Jacob 
Astor, (f) Stephen Austin, or (g) Sam 
Houston. Cite your sources 

10. Draw two cartoons on the Mexican War, 
one such as might have appeared in an 
American newspaper and one such as 
might have appeared in a Mexican news- 
paper. 

11. Write an imaginary dialogue between 
(a) Sam Houston and Santa Anna on the 
causes, conduct, and results of the Texan 
War for Independence, or between (b) 
President Polk and the poet Lowell on 
the Mexican War. 


12. Outline the scenes for a play on (a) the 
Texan War for Independence, (b) the 
Mexican War, or (c) the Oregon dispute. 

13. Obtain songs or poems dealing with any 
of the events in this chapter. Sing or 
read them to the class or tell what they 
reveal about the early West. (See, for 
example. The Patriotic Anthology, edited 
by C. Van Doren, on the period 1815- 
1860.) 

14. After a careful investigation of the cam- 
paign of 1844, write a campaign speech 
for either the Democratic Party or the 
Whig Party. 

15. Prepare a travel folder such as a tourist 
agency at the time of the gold rush might 
have prepared for visitors to California 
In your advice include important “do’s" 
and “don’t*." 

16. Both good and bad character traits are 
revealed in the tragic story of the Don- 
ner party. Read up on it and prove this 
point. 

17. Write an appropriate epitaph for any one 
of those men who perished in the defense 
of the Alamo, or for the group as a 
whole. 

18. Visit a museum or historical society and 
report on any exhibits that throw light on 
the history of the early West 

19. Borrow from the school library or the 
public library picture collections or pic- 
ture books on the early West and show 
these to the class, adding any significant 
comments of your own. 

20. Make a matching question on the in- 
formation in this chapter. Test a class- 
mate on it. 



Unit Three • The Great Experiment Is Threatened as Sectional Frictions Lead to War 



Passions Prevail Over Reason and Widen 
The Gap Between North and South 


Some Roots of the Slavery Problem 

* Tv ^ r0m dle Slave Trade • The Significance of the Labor Shortage 

an ear o Slave Rebellions • Some Southerners and Northerners Protest Slav- 
ery tn the Late 1700 s • In the 1800’s, Passions Flare Over Slavery • The Attitudes 
and Actions of Abolitionists, Free-Soilers, and Antiabolitionists 


Certain Events of the 1850's Culminate in a Great Tragedy 

• The Compromise of 1850 Only Postpones Trouble • Uncle Toms Cabin Stirs 
t assions . The Kansas-Nebraska Act Creates More Abolitionsts and Speeds the 

irSlW” Party * The Dred Scott Decision and the Lincoln- 
FyttIm aS 6 T a . GS New Arguments • Results of John Brown’s Raid Are 

sive . mco ns Election Leads to the South’s Secession and War 

Opinions Differ as to the Causes of the War Between the States 

That°8lTv»r'° w Para ! y / ed , Thinking • Blundering of Statesmen • Belief 

• Unset • tj f ‘^ Hra Agricultural Society v. an Industrial One 

Cental Vn the Balance ° f Powe r in the Congress . States’ Rights v. a Strong 

sveen NoSTTnTsou’l, ° Wing S ° U,h "” Nationalism * Social ^ 


The Yankee nation can beat all creati 
So proclaimed many proud American 
the 1830 s and ’40’s as they took stock of 
great progress that had been made s 
the creation of the nation. Such Ameri 
were becoming more and more positive 
notlnng could stop this country from buil 
^ paradise here on earth. 


Yet, by the end of the 1850’s, supreme 
confidence had given way to mortal fear 
that the United States would be split into 
two nations — one in the North and one in 
the South. And in 1861, when war broke out 
between these two sections, many were con 
vinced that the American dream of achieving 
an earthly paradise would never come true. 
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A major cause of the hope-shattering conflict 
between North and South was the quarrel 
o\ er slavery. 


Some Roots of the Slavery Problem 

Northerners, Europeans, Africans, and 
Arabs Profit from the Slave Trade. Many 
a slave ship leaving the coast of Africa 
for the New World was a floating horror. 
Beneath the declcs were hundreds of slaves, 
with their owners’ brands on their arms or 
breasts, packed so close together that 
they could neither stand up nor move side- 
ways When a storm threatened, even 
the few portholes were closed Ac- 
cording to one observer, “ . . In the hopes 
of procuring room to breathe men strangled 
those next them, ” Conditions were so 
bad on such sla\e ships that often about 
one-third of the slave cargo died before the 
ship docked. 

Much of the profit from this slave trade — 
and sometimes profits were as high as 500 per 
cent — went into the pockets of Northern 
shipowners. However, many slave ships were 
operated by the British, Dutch, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, too. Frequently, 
even African chieftains profited from the 
slave trade. Such rulers sometimes sold their 
own subjects, war captives, or others seized 
in raids to sea captains on Africa’s west 
coast. Prominent m raiding African settle- 
ments to obtain Negroes for sale into slavery 
were many Arabs 

The labor Shortage Encourages Slavery. 

Into the harbor of Jamestown, Virginia, in 
1619 sailed a Dutch ship bringing twenty 
Negroes from Africa This shipment of what 
was called “black ivory” was the first of many 
to the British colonies on the Atlantic sea- 
board. At first, such Negroes were considered 
not slaves but more like indentured servants 
(page 53) But labor in the Thirteen Colo- 
nies was scarce. Employers to whom these 
Negroes were bound were worried because, 
within a few years, their term of service 
would be ended. As a result, within a short 


time, many colonies passed laws recogniz- 
ing such Negroes as slaves. 

Fear of Slave Rebellions Leads to Strict 
Laws Regulating Slaves. With increasing 
numbers of slaves, there developed increas- 
ing fears that slave rebellions might break 
out against masters and their families. Ac- 
cordingly, many colonies made it illegal for 
a slave to carry a weapon of any kind, to 
travel on the roads after dark without a 
permit, or to hold meetings with other slaves. 
In some colonies, it became a crime to teach 
a slave to read or write. Educated slaves, it 
was feared, might become leaders of slave 
rebellions. 

Why Slaves Were More in Demand in the 
South Than in the North. There was no strong 
opposition to slavery in the colonies during 
the 1600 s and 1700's. In fact, there were 
slaves in all of them then. But the greatest 
percentage was in the Southern colonies. 
Planters, as we know, believed that Negroes 
could stand the intense heat on Southern 
plantations much better than whites. North 
em farmers felt little need for slave labor 
on their small and less fertile farms Usually, 
the family could do all the work itself 
Furthermore, many Northerners were en- 
gaged in commerce or small industry, rather 
than farming Negro slaves, not being trained 
for such vocations, were consequently not in 
great demand in them. 


An Antislavery Movement, Supported 
By Both Northerners and Southerners, 
Begins in the Eighteenth Century 

Some Spiritual and Moral Objections to 
Slavery. . . Those who steal and rob men, 
and those who buy or purchase them, are 
they not all ahke?” This was the attitude to- 
ward slavery expressed by a religious group 
in Pennsylvania, the Mennonites, at the end 
of the seventeenth century. Such groups and 
Quakers such as John Woolman (page 38) 
considered slavery un-Chnstian 

In both North and South such questions 
as the following were being asked with 



recognized slavery, the uncompromising 
Garrison burned a copy of it before a large 
crowd. He called the Constitution “a coven- 
ant with death and an agreement with hell.” 

No union with slaveowners!” he pro- 
claimed, and demanded that the North sep- 
arate itself from the slaveholding South. 

Abolitionists: Some Radical, Some Moder- 
ate. Men and women who, like Garrison, 
wished to abolish slavery were called 
abolitionists. However, many of them, un- 
like the radical Garrison and his followers, 
were moderate abolitionists. Some even 
called Garrison "the Massachusetts mad- 
man.” Some moderate abolitionists were will- 
ing to see abolition reached gradually. Some 
were shocked at Garrison’s violent language 
and his demand that the North separate it- 
self from the South. Unlike Garrison, some 
of these moderates believed that slavery 
could be voted out of existence by the bal- 
lot. That is why they, unlike him, favored 
forming an abolitionist political party. 

The abolitionist movement included poets 
and philosophers. The poet Whittier wrote- 


No slave-hunt in our borders, -no pirate 
on our strand! 

No fetters in the Day State, i-no slave 
upon our land! 


Ilie philosopher Emerson wrote: 


If you put a chain around the neck of a 
your 'own. ^ ^ faStenS itself 


The abolitionist movement also inclu 
iormer slaveowners, such as the Grii 
s.sters and James G. Birney; former sla 
™ , as Fr «lcrick Douglass and Ha, 
unman; ministers, such as William El 
Channing and Theodore Parker- lawv 
•such as Wendell Phillips; rich men sue! 
the Tappan brothers; and educators, sue! 
I heodorc Dwight Weld. Many believe 


’ " B3 >- Sla,c " Massa 

Punitive Slave I an- wlnTl '* “ . pr0 . tcst a *»inst til 
<■> return runaway slaves rccit,,rcd Northern state 


the moderate abolitionist Weld was more 
influential than Garrison in the abolitionist 
movement. 

Free-Soilers Oppose Slavery, But Are Not 
Abolitionists. Another antislavery group — 
not abolitionists — believed that slavery 
should be tolerated where it existed. How- 
ever, it opposed the extension of slavery 
into the territories of the United States and, 
therefore, the creation of any new slave 
states. This group was usually called the 
free-soilers. Many free-soilers felt sorry for 
the slaves and wanted to see them free. 
Others had no sympathy for Negroes, but 
merely wanted to keep them out of the West 
and thus preserve the West for white men. 

Antislavery Action Abroad and the Reform 
Spirit at Home Strengthen the Antislavery 
Movement. In the 1820’s, many colonies in 
Latin America had won their independence 
from Spain. Before long, slaves there were 
given their freedom. In 1833, the British 
Parliament emancipated the slaves in British 
colonies, usually compensating their owners. 
Can the United States, which prides itself 
on its freedom, do less? asked many Ameri- 
cans. At this time — the era of Jacksonian 
democracy — reformers were trying to do 
much to help such unfortunates as debtors, 
drunkards, and criminals (Chapter 12). And 
who, Americans asked, was more unfortunate 
than a slave? 

Some Actions and Arguments of Abolition- 
ists. From the South and slavery to the North 
or Canada and freedom, the fugitive slave 
secretly made his way. Few would have 
reached a free state or Canada without the 
aid of abolitionists. Slaves who escaped in 
this manner were said to travel as passengers 
on the Underground Railroad. The stations 
on this railroad were the homes of abolition- 
ists, often Quakers. Runaway slaves were 
hidden there in attics or haystacks, until con- 
ductors could guide them on to the next 
station. 

But operating the Underground Railroad 
was breaking the Fugitive Slave Law. Here, 
in essence, are arguments abolitionists ga\e 
for doing so: To obey the Fugitive Sla\c 
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Law would be to break a higher law, a law 
of God. Does not the Bible preach the 
brotherhood of mar)’ 1 Disobedience to the 
Fugitive Slave Law is obedience to the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

If a radical abolitionist had been asked 
why he was so bitter toward slaveowners, 
he would probably have countered with 
questions like these: 

Isn’t it shameful to separate slave chil- 
dren from their parents, and wives from their 
husbands, and sell them to different masters 
in distant places 51 Isn’t it brutal to flog slaves, 
brand them with hot irons, or to send blood- 
hounds after them when they try to escape? 
Isn’t it sinful to sell human beings like cows 
or horses at public auctions 51 Isn’t it almost 
irreligious to show such contempt for any in 
dividual’s dignity? How can a man develop 
a sense of responsibility if he is a slave? 
Does not every man, black or white, have the 
right to get a job of his own choosing, to get 
an education, and to have a voice in his 
government? 

Some abolitionists exaggerated the cruelty 
of slaveowners in order to make more effec- 
tive propaganda Abolitionists lectured 
throughout the North, organized antislavery 
societies, published newspapers and pam- 
phlets, and sent petitions to the national Con- 
gress and to state legislatures. They thus 
kept the fight against slavery a major topic 
of discussion. 1 But only a small fraction of 
the population became abolitionists. 

Some historians have recently pointed out 
that soiwa xadisah >«««, con- 

servatives on issues other than slavery. For 
example, such abolitionists showed little con- 
cern about the evil conditions under which 
free laborers had to work in many Northern 
factories. 

Certain moderate abolitionists formed a 
political party, the Liberty Tarty. Its candi- 
date for President in 1840 and 1844, James G. 
Buney, polled only a tiny percentage of the 


As a result, movements such as women's rights 
tended to become minor issues by 1860 



The Alton not. After Elijah Loccjoy teas 
killed here by on antiobohtionist mob, 
the abolitionist Wendell Phillips said: 
“ When he fell, civil authority teas tram- 
pled underfoot. . . He took refuge un- 

der the banner of liberty tehen he 
fell, l the} glorious stars and stripes, . . 
were blotted out in the martyr’s blood." 
What is your reaction to Phillips’ state- 
ment? 


votes cast. The great majority of the people, 
even in the North, were opposed to the 
abolitionists Let us see how some Northern- 
ers showed their opposition, and why they 
took their stand 

Some Actions am! Arguments of Antiaboli- 
fionists in the North. Rotten eggs and rocks 
were hurled at abolitionist speakers. Some 
were tarred and feathered Abolitionist meet- 
ing halls were burned and abolitionist print- 
ing presses, even in the North, were smashed 
In 1835, m Boston, Massachusetts, Garrison 
was beaten and dragged through the streets 
at. thfi. <yad of a. xotjo.. Wa escaped 

hanging. Two years later, in Alton, Illinois, 
the abolitionist editor Elijah Lovejoy was 
shot to death. Some abolitionists lost their 
friends, some abolitionist clergymen, their 
pulpits; and some abolitionist businessmen, 
their customers 

Many Northerners recognized that hot- 
headed abolitionists such as Garrison were 
arousing Southerners to similar hotheaded- 
ness. They feared that rising tempers on both 
sides would forever prevent the peaceful 
emancipation of slaves — perhaps even lead- 
ing to a war that might destroy the Union. 
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In the view of many, abolitionist propaganda 
was causing contempt for the Constitution 
and a breakdown in law and order. Many 
Northern workers feared that freed slaves 
might take over their jobs. Many Northern 
merchants, manufacturers, and bankers 
feared that bitterness aroused by the aboli- 
tionists might destroy their profitable busi- 
ness with the South. Many political and 
religious leaders feared that abolitionist 
propaganda was weakening their political 
parties and their churches. In fact, both 
major political parties did split into Northern 
and Southern wings. So did some of the 
churches. Even many Northerners who did 
not like slavery felt that slavery was a prob- 
lem the South had to settle for itself. 

Some Actions of Antiabolitionists in the 
South. A $5,000 reward! This was Georgia’s 
standing offer to anyone who would kidnap 
Garrison and deliver him to that state. South- 
erners blamed Garrison’s abolitionist propa- 
ganda for encouraging a slave uprising in 
Virginia in 1831. 

A Slave Rebellion heads to Stricter South- 
ern Slave Laws. The leader of this uprising 
was Nat Turner, a Negro preacher. The re- 
bellion was crushed after many, both whites 
and Negroes, had died. Fearful of another 
rebellion, planters went to sleep with pistols 
under their pillows. Slave laws were made 
ever more strict to make it ever more dif- 
ficult for slaves to rebel. 


Attempts to Control Writing and Speakin 
Against Slavery. Following Nat Turner’s re 
bellion, abolitionist literature was seized froi 
Southern post offices and burned. Southerr 
ers were also angry at the number of ant 
slavery petitions, often expressed in threa 
ening language, that were swamping th 
Congress. In 1836, they were able to get th 
Congress to pass a resolution directing th: 
antislavery petitions be completely ignore: 
This gog rule, as the resolution has bee 
called, angered many Northerners who we: 
not abolitionists. They regarded the ga 
rule as a violation of the right of petitio 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. One sue 
person was John Quincy Adams, the form: 


President and, at this time, a member of 
the House of Representatives. Adams fought 
the gag rule in the Congress day after day 
for eight years. When it was repealed in 
1844, even many Southerners were relieved. 
They realized that because it seemed un- 
constitutional, the gag rule had boomer- 
anged. Instead of hurting the abolitionists, 
it had made them seem martyrs in the cause 
of civil liberties. 

Some Arguments of Antiabolitionists in 
the South. If a Southern planter had been 
asked why he was so bitter toward abolition- 
ists and so passionate in his defense of 
slavery, he probably would have answered 
somewhat as follows: 

Why not? Are not the abolitionists hypo- 
crites? Are not the so-called free laborers in 
the North much worse off than our slaves? 
Don’t men, women, and children alike work 
there in filthy factories for low wages and 
sometimes for longer hours than our slaves? 
In bad times, they lose their jobs. Without 
wages, they often go hungry or are evicted 
from the slums in which most of them live. 
Few ever get medical attention. 

Our slaves work in the fresh air and sun- 
shine. We take care of them when they are 
sick and when they get too old to work. 
Actually, in terms of food, clothing, and 
shelter, they have a higher standard of liv- 
ing than many so-called free factory work- 
ers. 

Isn’t it interesting that that hypocrite Gar- 
rison closes his eyes to these evils and can 
only see evils in our system of slavery? And 
aren’t Northerners hypocrites to criticize us 
when they discriminate against their free 
Negroes? Abolitionists lie when they say that 
all Southern planters beat their slaves merci- 
lessly. It is true that now and then, some 
may. But Northerners have no monopoly on 
kindness. Many of us treat our slaves like 
members of our family. Furthermore, 
wouldn’t it be stupid to make a common 
practice of whipping slaves? Such treatment 
might injure their health so that they could 
not work, or lower the price at which they 
could be sold. 
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The planter who argued this way exag- 
gerated the kindness of slaveowners in gen- 
eral, just as abolitionists exaggerated their 
cruelty. It is true, however, that many North- 
ern workers, except for being free, lived 
miserable lives. 

Why Many Southerners Came to Believe 
That Slavery Was ‘a Positive Good.’ In 1852, 
the Southern novelist Simms (page 284) 
wrote: 

Slavery is a wisely devised institution of 
heaven devised for the benefit, improve- 
ment, and safety, morally, socially, and 
physically, of a barbarous and inferior 
race, who would otherwise perish by 
famine or by filth, by the sword, by 
disease, by waste . . . 

Most Southerners agreed with Simms that 
the Negro race was inferior. Calhoun said 
that the clause in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence stating that “all men are created 
equal” was just not true. By the time of 
Simms’ statement, many Southerners had 
shifted from the belief that slavery was a 
necessary evil to the conviction that it was 
"a positive good.” They argued: In Africa, 
Negroes lived like savages. As slaves on 
plantations, they have been civilized and 
Christianized and taught cleanliness and dis- 
cipline. What’s more, they have more rights 
than they did under their tribal chiefs in 
Africa. 

Some Southerners tried to justify slavery 
in a number of other ways. They said that 
history justified it, since, for thousands of 
years, almost every society around the world 
had had some form of slavery. They pointed 
to clauses in the Constitution that recognized 
slavery. They contended that slavery was 
such a natural form of society that when 
freed slaves were sent to Liberia, some of 
them enslaved the natives there. 

A view held by many Southerners was 
that economics justified slavery. Suppose, 
they said, that the four million slaves were 
freed. What then? The South would go 
bankrupt because it would lose billions of 
dollars in slave property and would also be 


unable to cultivate its cotton fields. Northern 
and British textile mills would have to close 
down, causing unemployment. And millions 
of jobless slaves would be aimlessly wander- 
ing around the land getting themselves into 
trouble and becoming a burden on society. 

Southerners argued, finally, that it was 
easy enough for Northerners who did not 
have their wealth tied up in slaves to sound 
so noble about freeing slaves. 


Political Parties 
And the Slavery Issue 

The Two Major Parties Try to Evade the 
Slavery Issue in the Election of 1848. To 

take a stand in favor of slavery would lose 
votes in the North. To take a stand against 
slavery would lose votes in the Sooth. So 
well take no stand at all on slavery. Reason- 
ing along these lines, both major parties, 
the Whigs and the Democrats, in the elec- 
tion of 1848, dodged the slavery issue. Many 
in both parties also feared that continued 
discussion about this passionate issue might 
split the nation. 

The Whigs nominated Zachary Taylor. 
Why? Jackson in 1828 and Harrison in 1840 
— both military heroes — had won the Presi- 
dency. The Whigs felt sure that Taylor, the 
hero of the Battle of Buena Vista, would 
have similar success. 1 Furthermore, Taylor 
owned slaves and it was felt that this would 
win him Southern votes. Yet he had never 
taken the kind of strong proslavery stand 
that would lose him Northern votes. Indeed, 
Taylor had no political experience at all and 
had never even voted in a presidential elec- 
tion. 

For Vice-President, the Whigs nominated 
Millard Fillmore. As a Northerner with free- 
soil sentiments, Fillmore was expected to 
win votes for the party where Taylor might 
not, and vice versa, 


1 To many. It seems odd that the Whigs should have 
nominated the hero of a war to which they had 
been so opposed, the Mexican War 




A campaign caricature of 1848 captioned 
An Available Candidate: The One 
Qualification for a Whig President ” This 
cartoon ridicules the Whigs choice of 
Aachary Taylor as their candidate. Give 
your impressions of this type of campaign 
tactic. b 


The Democrats also nominated a fom 
general, a veteran of the War of 1812 nam 
Lewis Cass, Although a Northerner, Ci 
had never expressed views that would ant 
southern voters. 

A Minor Porty Makes Opposition to t 
Extension of Slavery a Major Issue in 18 ^ 

The failure of the two major parties to k 
the slavery issue led to the birth of a th: 
part>, the Frcc-Soil Party, i n 1848 T 
par y was made up of many former Libe 
art) moderate abolitionists and of ma 
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antislavery Whigs and antislavery Demo- 
crats. The Free-Soilers did not recommend 
the abolition of slavery throughout the 
United States. But they did oppose the ex- 
tension of slavery into the territories. They 
demanded that the land in these territories 
be given away free to free farmers or free 
laborers. The Free-Soilers’ candidate was 
ex-President Martin Van Buren. Their cam- 
paign slogan was: “Free soil, free speech, 
free labor, and free men!” 

The Significance of the Free-Soil Party. 
The Free-Soilers did not win a single state. 
But by taking enough votes away from the 
Democrats in New York State, they enabled 
the Whigs to win with Taylor. By polling 
nearly 300,000 votes, the Free-Soilers proved 
to be much more popular than the Liberty 
Party had been in 1840 or 1844. Moreover, 
they elected a sufficient number of members 
to the Congress to assume the balance of 
power there. Since the Congress was fairly 
evenly divided between Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats, each of these major parties would 
have to woo this minor party in order to get 
its bills passed. By polling only 219 votes in 
the entire South, the Free-Soilers high- 
lighted how dead now was the former anti- 
slavery feeling in the South. 

In the 1850’s, more Northerners were to 
come to feel that the Free-Soilers were 
right. At the same time, more Southerners 
were to become more determined to have 
slavery extended to all the territories. As a 
result, as we shall see, the Democratic Party 
divided, the Whig Party disappeared, and 
a new party, the Republican Party, appeared. 
The Republican Party adopted the attitude of 
the Free-Soilers in their opposition to tl' e 
extension of slavery. The Free-Soil Party 
itself disappeared. 


The Compromise of 1850 
Merely Delays Settlement 
Of Major Differences 

Many a congressman was armed with a 
Colt revolver or a Bowie knife at meetings 
of tlie Congress in 1850. Similarly, the state 



legislatures were said to resemble "furnaces 
m full blast, emitting heat and passion . . 
What explains this explosive atmosphere in 
the legislatures of the country? California, 
part of the Mexican Cession {page 335), had 
applied for admission as a free state. This 
delighted the North as much as it angered 
the South Southerners were also angry be- 
cause some Northern congressmen wanted 
to forbid slavery forever in all of the terri- 
tory acquired from Mexico. A proposal to 
this effect, called the Wilmot Proviso, had 
been made and defeated while the Mexican 
War was still on. 

Clay Tries to Get the North and South to 
Compromise Some Outstanding Differences 
in 1850. In 1820, Henry Clay had helped to 
bring about the Missouri Compromise (page 
227). In 1833, he had achieved a compro- 
mise on the tariff (page 250) In 1850, this 
“great compromiser” tried to calm Congres- 
sional passions by introducing another com- 
promise. Clay hoped thereby to settle, once 
and foT all, all the slavery issues that were 
causing so much bitterness. 

This Compromise of 1850, as it came to 
be called, aimed to please the North by 
recommending (1) that California’s request 
for admission as a free state be granted and 
(2) that the slave trade be forbidden in the 
District of Columbia It aimed to please the 
South by recommending (1) that slavery 
itself never be abolished in the District of 
Columbia without compensation to slave- 


owners and unless the state of Maryland con- 
sented and (2) the passage of a much stricter 
Fugitive Slave Law. 

The proposed compromise also recom- 
mended that the rest of the Mexican Cession 
outside of California be organized into two 
territories, Utah and New Mexico It sug- 
gested that in these territories the settlers 
themselves should decide whether slavery 
should be permitted or not. This idea of 
letting the settlers decide became known as 
popular sovereignty or squatter sovereignty 
Popular sovereignty was supposed to please 
the South, which feared that the Wilmot 
Proviso might be applied to this area. 

Clays compromise also proposed that some 
Western land claimed by Texas be turned 
over to the territory of New Mexico. Texas 
would be compensated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment's assumption of a $10 million debt 
that Texas owed. Slaveholdmg Texas would 
be pleased at being relieved of this debt. 
Northerners would be pleased because west- 
ern Texas would become part of New Mex- 
ico, which was expected eventually to come 
into the Union as a free state And as credi- 
tors of Texas ever since the Texan WaT, 
Northerners would be delighted at the pros- 
pect of getting paid quickly. 

Clay's Compromise Proposals Evoke Pas- 
sionate and 8rilliant Speeches in the Con- 
gress. To save the Union, both North and 
South should give in a little to each other. 
So urged Senator Clay in proposing his com- 


Rothermel’s painting of Clay addressing 
the United States Senate in 1850. Clay 
urged support of the Compromise of 1850 
in these words: . . let us discard all 

resentment, all passions, all petty jealous- 
ies, all personal desires, all love of place, 
. . . Let us . . . think alone of out Cod, 
our country, our consciences, and our 
glorious l/ntow .” 
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promise. He told the North that it could 
afford to be generous by reason of its great 
wealth and large population. He told the 
South that if it left the Union, it would never 
have an opportunity to extend slavery into 
the territories of the United States. Said 
this three-times-unsuccessful candidate for 
the Presidency, now in his seventies, ailing, 
and free from personal ambition: 

I know no South, no North, no East, no 

West, to which I owe any allegiance. . . . 

The Union ... is my country. 

The aged Calhoun, dying of tuberculosis, 
was so weak that another senator had to read 
his speech for him. Like Clay, Calhoun dearly 
loved the Union. But to him, Clay’s com- 
promise seemed its death warrant. He rea- 
soned thus: 

For thirty years, there has existed in the 
Congress a balance between the number 
of free states and the number of slave 
states. California’s admission will destroy 


that balance. In all probability, more 
free states will be carved out of the Mexican 
Cession. The North will then control for- 
ever not only the House of Representatives 
but also the Senate. Before long, a law will 
be passed abolishing slavery. 

As a counterproposal, Calhoun urged the 
North to: 

• Preserve the balance in the Senate 

• Stop spreading abolitionist propaganda 

• Stop helping fugitive slaves 

• Stop attempting to exclude slavery from 
the territories 

• Stop concentrating so much power in the 
central Government at the expense of the 
states 

• Stop setting up high tariffs and building 
internal improvements for the benefit of 
the North at the expense of the South 

Otherwise, concluded Calhoun, let the 
South “part in peace.” 
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Although sixty-eight years of age and in 
poor health, Senator Daniel Webster still 
dreamed of becoming President. He knew 
that support of Clay’s compromise with the 
South might mean political suicide for him, 
a Northerner from Massachusetts, where 
antislavery feeling was strong Nevertheless, 
to preserve the Union, Webster was willing 
to grant the South any concessions within 
reason He warned abolitionists to stop an- 
tagonizing the South with their strong at- 
tacks on slavery. He begged Northerners 
not to interfere with the return of fugitive 
slaves. He urged Northern congressmen not 
to insist on the Wilmot Proviso He pointed 
out that slavery wouldn’t be practical in the 
Mexican Cession anyway, because of the 
climate and other geographical conditions 
there. In this famous speech, which came to 
be called his Seventh of March speech, Web- 
ster also said: 

I would rather hear of . . . war, pesti- 
lence, and famine than to hear gentlemen 

talk of secession. 

Especially because of his support of the strict 
Fugitive Slave Law in Clay’s compromise, 
abolitionists called Webster a traitor to the 
cause of freedom. 

The eloquent arguments of Webster and 
Clay and the influence of Senator Stephen 
A. Douglas won over enough moderates to 
secure the passage of the compromise. Lov- 
ers of the Union in both North and South 
voted for it because they realized how close 
the nation was coming to splitting in two 
Support for the compromise came, too, from 
Northern businessmen and Southern plant- 
ers who feared that such a split would end 
the business they did with each other. 

Sectional Passions Are Quieted Only 
Briefly After the Compromise of 1630. the 
country saved! Tin’s was one of many news- 
paper headlines expressing joy at the passage 
of the compromise. In both North and South 
many breathed sighs of relief. They felt that 
at last the s las cry controversy was perma- 
nently settled. Millard Fillmore, who, as Vice- 
President, succeeded to the Presidency upon 


President Taylors death in 1850, announced 
that he would give the compromise his full 
support. So did Franklin Pierce, a Democrat 
elected President in 1852. 

Moreover, many persons were glad to 
see the slavery controversy quiet down be- 
cause they did not want anything to inter- 
fere with the prosperity of the early 1850s. 
Gold was pouring in from California. Wheat 
from the Middle West and cotton from the 
South were being exported to Europe in 
tremendous quantities. Factories were hum- 
ming. Railroad mileage was steadily increas- 
ing. The American merchant marine, espe- 
cially its fast clipper ships, was giving the 
British stiff competition. And in 185-1, Japan 
signed a treaty with Commodore Matthew 
Perry, opening up Japanese ports to Ameri- 
can trade. 

But the high hopes held out for the Com- 
promise of 1850 were soon shattered. 

The Stricter Fugitive Slave taw of 1850 
Widens the North-South Split. This filthy 
enactment was made in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by people who could read and write. 

I will not obey it . . . In these angry 
words the philosopher Emerson condemned 
the Fugitive Slave Law. Why did this law 
make Emerson so angry? How did this law- 
make the abolitionists, formerly hated by so 
many-, even in the North, now more popu- 
lar? 

Under this law-, a Negro accused of being 
a runaway slave was denied a trial by jury 
and the right either to testify for himself or 
to have witnesses testify for him. Suspected 
runaways were brought before United States 
commissioners. These commissioners would 
listen only to the evidence offered by the 
alleged master or his agent, and then give 
his decision. If the commissioner turned the 
alleged runaway over to the alleges! master, 
he received twice as high a fee as if he frees! 
him. Furthermore, all citizens were expectes! 
to co-operate in catching runaway slaves. 
Aiding a runaway slave might subject a citi- 
zsm to a fine of $2,000 or 3 sentence of six 
months In jail. 

Although most Northerners olx-ys-d the 
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law many did all they could to obstruc 
n fact, after the passage of the stri 
Fugitive Slave Law, the Underground I 
road worked overtime. One mob in New 1 
State seized a runaway slave from the 
tody of the marshal. The marshal hin 
s brought to trial on the charge of 
tiapmg! Many Northern stoles e«„ v 
- far as to pass laws canceling out 


Fugitive Slave Law in their states. Such laws, 
called personal liberty laws, ordered trial 
by jury for alleged runaway slaves and for- 
bade state officials to act as slave-catchers or 
to use state prisons for fugitive slaves. 

Only a tiny percentage of slaves succeeded 
in escaping from their masters. Nevertheless, 
the anger of Southerners at Northern viola- 
tions of the Fugitive Slave Law increased 
steadily. They accused Northerners of hav- 
ing no respect for Federal laws or even for 
the Constitution itself, which had recognized 
slavery. 

The Fugitive Slave Law Stimulates the 
Writing of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. “So you’re 
the little woman who wrote the book that 
made this great war.” This is how President 
Abraham Lincoln smilingly greeted Harriet 
Beecher Stowe when she was introduced to 
him in 1862. Mrs. Stowe was the author of the 
novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin, published ten 
years earlier. Lincoln was saying that the 
novel’s antislavery propaganda had so stirred 
the emotions of millions that the War Be- 
tween the States became even more difficult 
to prevent. 

Mrs. Stowe’s story tells of the faithful old 
slave, Uncle Tom, flogged to death by his 
brutal, black-mustached master, Simon Le- 
gree, and of the barefoot slave girl, Eliza, 
pursued by bloodhounds as she flees across 
the frozen river, her baby clasped in her 
arms. Millions in the North and in Europe, 
and even some Southerners, shed tears as 
they read the novel or watched the play 
based on it. Uncle Tom’s Cabin converted 
large numbers to abolitionism. Many vowed 
that they would never obey the Fugitive 
Slave Law. The novel even inspired some 
Russian nobles to free their serfs. 

Mrs. Stowe had hoped that her book would 
inspire masters to free their slaves. But in her 
effort to show the sinfulness of slavery, she 
stressed extreme, rather than typical, con- 
ditions in the South. Southerners pointed out 
that she had never lived in a slave state an 
had no understanding of life on a plantation. 

The Compromise of 1850 Inspires ° 
Stronger Drive for Acquiring Cuba. Jefferson 
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and many Presidents who followed him 
dreamed of the da> when Cuba would be- 
come part of the United States Presidents 
Polk, Pierce, and Buchanan tried to buy it 
What made Cuba so desirable 9 Cuba is 
such a large and fertile island that it is 
called the Pearl of the Antilles (West In- 
dies) Many believed that America’s mani- 
fest destiny included control of Cuba, as w ell 
as of all tlie other islands of the Caribbean 
Sea Manv felt that possession of Cuba was 
necessary to protect the southern borders 
of the United States And manv feared that 
if the United States did not take Cuba from 
weak Spain, Britain or France would 

As a result of the Compromise of 1850. 
many Southerners in particular became ever 
more cominced that the United States had 
to obtain Cuba Tlicy hoped that Cuba could 
be divided into slave states to make up for 
the North’s gains in the Compromise of 
1830* The desire for more slave territory 
explains wh> some Southerners, without 
Government approval, supported private 
military expeditions to seize Cuba, and Nica- 
ragua, too. 

The Ostend Manifesto Shocks Many, 
Especially Antisiaccry Groups. In 1851, 
America’s foreign ministers to Britain, 
France, and Spain took an unprecedented 
step. They met at Ostend, Belgium, in that 
year to discuss the Cuban question They 
made the bold proposal that if Spain refused 
to sell Cuba to the United States, and men- 
aced the United States from Cuba, the United 
States should take Cuba by force. 

This proposal, the Ostend Manifesto, was 
emphatically turned down by the secretary 
of state of the United States. Latin America 
and all Europe, as well as most Americans, 
considered it shocking Needless to say, the 
loudest outcry against it came from North- 
ern antislavery newspapers. Nevertheless, in 
the presidential campaigns of 1856 and 1860, 


Such as the admission of California as a free state 
Furthermore, the chances of carving slave states 
out of the rest of the Mexican Cession were not 
good (page 355). 


the Democratic Party, strongly influenced by 
Southerners, demanded Cuba's annexation. 

Certain Events of the 1850's 
Culminate in a Great Tragedy 

1854: The Kansas-Nebraska Act, Cancel- 
ing the Missouri Compromise, Is Approved 
by the South, But Attacked by the North. 

“. . . the scheme of . . a corrupt and am- 
bitions demagogue, of grasping, dishonor- 
able slaveholders. . . .” These angry words 
appeared in a Northern newspaper attacking 
a law passed by the Congress in 1854 Tin’s 
law. the Kansas-Nebraska Act, was intro- 
duced by Senator Stephen A. Douglas. Un- 
der it, the vast area west of Iowa and Mis- 
souri to (he Rocky Mountains was organized 
into two territories - Nebraska in the north 
and Kansas in the south The Territories of 
Nebraska and Kansas made up that part 
of the Louisiana Purchase which had not 
yet been made into states 1 

Tlie Kansas-Nebraska Act provided that 
the principle of popular sovereignty should 
apply to these two territories Both were 
north of the parallel 3G°3Q'. According to the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820, slavery was 
forever to be forbidden in this area. But the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act specifically canceled 
this provision 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act Makes Many 
More Northerners Abolitionists. The Kansas- 
Nebraska Act probably turned more North- 
erners into abolitionists than all of Garrison’s 
propaganda, the Fugitive Slave Law, or 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin Neither the North nor 
the South had been entirely satisfied with the 
Compromise of 1850. Yet they had looked 
upon it as a kind of tTuce, which, if it could 
be prolonged, someday might bring per- 
manent peace between the sections. When the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act canceled the Missouri 
Compromise, many Northerners no longer 
felt any obligation to live up to the Compro- 


Tod.iy this area includes the states of Kansas, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Montana, and 
parts of Wyoming and Colorado 
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mise of 1850 either. To such Northerners, 
the thirty-four-year-old Missouri Compro- 
mise had come to seem something permanent 
and almost sacred. But now, suppose enough 
slaveholders settled in Kansas, next door to 
slave state Missouri. Then, under the prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty, Kansas might 
become a slave state. 

Northerners called Douglas a skunk and 
burned him in effigy. Mass meetings were 
held throughout the North denouncing him 
and the Kansas-Nebraska Act. Douglas, 
whose middle name was Arnold, was called 
“Benedict Arnold.” A Northern Democrat, 
he was accused of selling out to the South 
in order to win support for his candidacy for 
the Presidency in 1856. 

Why Did Douglas Do It? Historians have 
long disagreed as to why Douglas introduced 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. These are some 


points made in his defense: The principle c 
popular sovereignty had been approved b 
the Congress in the Compromise of 1850. T 
Douglas, popular sovereignty seemed derr 
ocratic because it gave the people an oppoi 
trinity to decide what they wanted. He cor 
sidered the Kansas-Nebraska Act fair to bot 
North and South. He assumed that Nebraskt 
with its Northern climate, would probabl 
become a free state, and Kansas, a slave state 
like its neighbor, Missouri. 

The charge that the Kansas-Nebraska Ac 
was a plot of “grasping, dishonorable slave 
holders seems unfair. It was true that som 
slaveowners wanted to expand westward int 
Kansas from their worn-out soil in Missour 
And some Southerners looked forward to adc 
mg one more slave state. However, mo< 
Southerners felt that the chances of eithe 
ansas or Nebraska’s becoming a slave stat 
under popular sovereignty were not too gooc 
\en Kansas was far enough north that fe\ 
slaveowners would settle there and try t 
grow cotton. y 


The Kansas-Nebraska Act pleased m 
Southerners not because they would g 
any pract, cal advantages from it but beef 

chTm ’ Z " C S’ l ° rCC ° gn,Ve a long-ti 
‘ f t,,e,rs - Tllis was that they had 


right to take their slaves into any of the ter- 
ritories of the United States, even those in 
which slavery had earlier been banned. 

Many historians have long felt that ambi- 
tion to be President was not Douglas’ main 
motive. Many believe that a main motive was 
his interest in seeing a transcontinental rail- 
road built in the North, running from Chi- 
cago to the West. Such a railroad would 
probably run through the southern part of 
the Nebraska Territory, not far from the 
northern border of the Kansas Territory. But 
until the Kansas-Nebraska area was organized 
with territorial governments, with police 
protection, and with a much larger popu- 
lation, it seemed unwise to build the desired 
railroad. Douglas thought that his Kansas- 
Nebraska Act would make all this possible. 
Its popular sovereignty provisions in particu- 
lar would act like a magnet to attract a large 
population quickly. 

It has been said that Douglas wanted to 
to see such a railroad built because he owned 
much real estate around Chicago and also 
wanted to speculate in railroad stock. It has 
also been said that as senator from Illinois, 
he was eager to promote the interests of the 
Northwest. His proposed railroad would, of 
course, do so. Furthermore, Douglas felt that 
a railroad to the Pacific would encourage the 
settlement of the entire West and build up 
the prosperity of the entire nation. Prosperity, 
Douglas hoped, would encourage Amer- 
icans to forget their sectional differences. 

Just which motives were uppermost in 
Douglas’ mind, no one can say. 

‘Bleeding Kansas’ and Bleeding Sumner: 
Both Results of the Kansas-Nebraska Act . 
Into Kansas poured free-soilers from the 
North and proslavery men from the South. 
Such was the result of the popular-sover- 
eignty clause in the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
Obviously, both Northerners and Southerners 
would want to have enough of their own 
people there to vote on whether the territory 
should be organized as a free or slave terri- 
tory. Before long, Kansas had two territoria 
governments, a free-soil government and a 
proslavery government. Each claimed to he 
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the rightful gov crnmcnt. Stuffed ballot lioxcs 
and illegal voters w ere used by both sides. 

In the spring of 1836, proslavcry men, 
some of them drunk, raced through Law- 
rence, a town settled by frec-sodcrs. They 
looted and destroyed homes anil stores and 
smashed printing presses A fanatical alioli- 
tiomst, John Brown, sought revenge. Lead- 
ing a small band, including four of his sons, 
he raided a proslavcry settlement The raid- 
ers seized and slaughtered five men. 

Tills Pottawatomie Massacre, as it was 
called, led to a civil war m Kansas Because 
several hundred lost their lives in this strug- 
gle, the territory was soon being referred 
to as "Bleeding Kansas" “Border ruffians" 
is what the frcc-soilcrs called the proslavcry 
group. “Cutthroats" is what the proslavcry 
group called the frcc-soilers The names were 
fitting for some in both groups. Some on 
both sides were no better than gangsters, 
taking advantage of the excitement to com- 
mit robberies and murders Some on both 
sides had little interest in slavery one way 
or the other. Their main interest was to jump 
the land claims of others and to speculate in 
real estate. On the other hand, the main mo- 
tive of many who entered the territory was 
to farm the fertile land there. After several 
years of civil war in Kansas, the territory was 
admitted to the Union as a free state in 1861 

Violence bred by the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
was not confined to Kansas. One day in 1856, 
Congressman Freston S. Brooks of South 
Carolina, cane in hand, walked up to the 
Senate desk of Senator Charles Sumner of 
Massachusetts. Brooks proceeded to bring 
the cane down on Sumner's head repeatedly, 
until the cane broke. The bleeding Sumner 
lay unconscious on the floor. It took him 
nearly four years to recover. 

In a sense, Sumner had brought this at- 
tack upon himself. A few days before, he 
had delivered a speech, later called “The 
Crime Against Kansas.” Sumner, an aboli- 
tionist, was a cultured man Yet in this 
speech, he had made a vulgar attack upon 
proslavery men in general, and upon Senator 
Andrew P. Butler of South Carolina in par- 


ticular. In attacking Sumner, Brooks felt he 
was avenging the Sumner attack upon his 
section, his state, and his uncle. Senator 
Butler. 

Many thoughtful persons in both North 
and South were shocked at both Sumner’s 
violent words and Brooks’ violent action — 
both on the floor of the United States Senate. 
These displays of passion replacing reason 
made them fear for their country. As a result 
of the violence, thousands of persons bought 
copies of Sumner’s speech who might other- 
wise not have paid any attention to it. To 
many Southerners, this meant that Northern- 
ers in general approved of Sumner’s violent 
words. Southern admirers of Brooks’ action 
sent him canes to replace the one he had 
broken. To many Northerners, tills meant 
that Southerners in general approved of 
Brooks’ violent action. 

1854: The Birth of the Republican Party Is 
Speeded by the Kansas-Nebraska Act, Now 
is the time for a new political party. This was 
the view of many enemies of slavery while 
the hated Kansas-Nebraska Bill was being 
debated in 1854 They had become disgusted 
with the Democrats and weary of the Whigs. 
Why? They felt that neither party would 
work vigorously to prevent the further ex- 
tension of slavery. For within each there 
were Northern and Southern wings that dis- 
agreed sharply over this question. 

In any case, the Whig Party seemed to 
have no future. True, in 1840 and 1848, 
the Whigs had won presidential elections. In 
1852, the Whig candidate, General Winfield 
Scott, had been defeated by Democrat Frank- 
lin Pierce. By then, the Whig Party was al- 
ready disorganized and dying. Hastening its 
death were the deaths m 1852 of the two 
great Whig leaders — both lovers of the 
Union — Clay and Webster. 

In 1854, therefore, Democratic and Whig 
opponents of the extension of slavery joined 
with many members of the Free-Soil Party 
and formed a new party, called the Republi- 
can Party Some abolitionists and some tem- 
perance leaders (page 274) joined, too The 
name “Republican” was a wise choice be- 
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cause it appealed to many who remembered 
fondly the old Jeffersonian Republican Party. 

What did this new-born Republican Party 
demand? It demanded that the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, because it had repealed the 
Missouri Compromise and made possible the 
extension of slavery into more territory, be 
repealed. The Republicans demanded the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, charging 
that it violated the Bill of Rights. They de- 
clared that the Congress did have the right 
to pass laws prohibiting slavery in the terri- 
tories of the United States. At the same time, 
they assured the country that they had no 
desire to interfere with slavery in the states 
where it already existed. 

'Doughface' Bachelor Defeats Romantic 


Pathfinder in Election of 1856. “Free speech, 
free press, free soil, free men, and Fre- 
mont and victory!” was the Republican 
slogan in the presidential campaign of 1856. 
The slogan reveals how much the Republican 
Party owed to the Free-Soil Party of 1848 
(page 352). The Republicans thought that 
they could win with General John C. Fre- 
mont as their candidate. Fremont was the 
glamorous Western pathfinder who had also 
made headlines during the Mexican War 
(page 334). Romance entered the campaign, 
too. The Republicans publicized Fremont’s 
happy marriage to his pretty and bright wife, 
Jessie, who had loyally supported him in his 
Western adventures. They had picked Fre- 
mont over more prominent Republicans, such 
as Seward and Sumner, because he had not 
expressed himself strongly on the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. Thus, it was felt, he would 
nave made fewer enemies than they. 

Fremont s Democratic opponent in this 
campaign was an old bachelor, James Bu- 
chanan. He had been United States minister 
to Britain at the time the heated Kansas- 

was Mi M n tG takin S P lace ' it 
as felt that lie, too, had made fewer enemies 

than more prominent men in his party 

Buchanan was called a "doughface,” that is, 

a -Northerner with Southern sympathies As 

a doughface, he would, the Democrats hoped 

votes in both the North and the South! 


The Democratic platform called for support 
of the Compromise of 1850 and the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. 

After a campaign of bitter name-calling, the 
old bachelor beat out the romantic husband 
for President in 1856, but not by much. 

The American Party Helps to Defeat 
Fremont and the Republicans in 1856. Al- 
though Buchanan had a majority of the elec- 
toral votes, he did not win a majority of the 
popular votes. If the Republican Party had 
had the popular votes of another new party 
in this election, it would have had more pop- 
ular votes than Buchanan. This other new 
party, the American Party, was made up 
mainly of Know-Nothings (page 278). Some 
supported the American Party because they 
thought that by stirring up prejudice 
against immigrants, they would be taking 
people’s minds off the slavery issue. Its presi- 
dential candidate, ex-President Fillmore, 
was among those who hoped that by so do- 
ing, the party would unite North and South. 

Some Danger Signs in the Election of 1856. 
Several danger signs appeared in the election 
of 1856. The Democratic and Republican 
Parties proved themselves to be far more 
sectional parties than national parties. Just 
as the Republican Party won most of its votes 
in the North and West, so the Democratic 
Party won most of its votes in the South. 
Uncompromising Southerners had threat- 
ened to urge their states to secede if the 
Republican Party, with its platform of no fur- 
ther extension of slavery, had won. Uncom- 
promising abolitionists were hoping that the 
South would secede. Their complaint was 
that the Republican Party platform did not 
go far enough. 

1857: The Dred Scoft Case Creates New 
Arguments Over the Slavery Issue. Enemies 
of slavery were infuriated by the develop- 
ments in a complicated case that came before 
the Supreme Court in 1857: the Dred Scott 
case. Let us find out why. _ 

How the Dred Scott Case Originate ■ 
From the slave state of Missouri into the 
free state of Illinois, then into a free territory , 
and, after a few years, back again to Missouri 
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went a slave with his master. Later, the slave, 
Dred Scott, sued for his freedom. He received 
support from abolitionists, who sought to 
make this a test case. 1 Scott’s lawyers argued 
that since he had li\ ed m a free state and in 
a free territory north of 36°30' (page 229), 
he should be declared a free man. In time, 
the case was appealed to the Supreme Court. 

How the Supreme Court Ruled in the 
Dred Scott Case. The Court stated that no 
slaves or descendants of slaves, even if free, 
could be citizens of the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, since Scott was not a citizen, he 
was not, the Court ruled, eligible to sue in a 
Federal court. Normally, this judgment would 
have closed the case But in those abnormal 
times, some of the justices thought that the 
highest court in the land ought to give an 
opinion on the entire slavery issue. Ulus they 
hoped to put an end to the bitterness over 
slavery once and for all The Courts judg- 
ment against Scott’s right to sue and the 
Court’s opinion, which we are about to dis- 
cuss, have together come to be called the 
Dred Scott decision. However, it was the 
opinion that led to great bitterness. 

The opinion given by Chief Justice Roger 
Taney made these major points. The Missouri 
Compromise of 1820 is unconstitutional, be- 
cause the Congress has no right to prohibit 
slavery in the Louisiana Territory north of 
36°30'. The Compromise of 1850 and the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act are likewise unconsti- 
tutional, because the Congress has no right 
to permit a territory to decide whether it 
should have slavery or not. 

In short, it was the Court’s opinion that 
the Congress had no right to prohibit slav- 
ery in any territory of the United States 2 

What was the reasoning behind this opin- 
ion? A slave was considered to be the prop- 
erty of his master And, Taney argued, the 
Fifth Amendment in the Bill of Rights states 


Actually, Scott would have been freed anyway, 
since his masters widow had married an aboli- 
tionist. 

! The opinion appbed only to territories, not to 


that the Congress may not interfere with a 
mans property without due process of law. 

Taney’s four fellow Southern justices on the 
Supreme Court concurred in his opinion. Yet 
only Taney owned slaves. And he had eman- 
cipated all his except two who were too aged 
and helpless to be able to make a living on 
their own. 

IIow the Dred Scott Case Affected Re- 
publicans, and Northerners and Southerners 
in General. The Court’s opinion in the Dred 
Scott case shocked the Republican Party. 
The main principle of the party was opposi- 
tion to the further extension of slavery to 
the territories of the United States If the 
Court's opinion that the Congress had no 
right to prohibit slavery in the territories 
were accepted, the Republican Party might 
just as well drop out of existence. Republi- 
cans, abolitionists, and many Northerners in 
general branded the opinion illegal and im- 
moral. They pledged refusal to accept it. 
Some, formerly lukewarm on the slavery is- 
sue. were so aroused by the opinion that they 
joined the Republican Party. There were 
even some Democrats who did so. 

Democrat Stephen Douglas defended the 
Courts opinion. But as the main spokesman 
for the principle of popular sovereignty, he 
was concerned about the conclusions to be 
drawn. If, for example, the Congress could 
not prohibit slavery in the territories, how 
could the legislature of a territory created by 
the Congress do so? If, indeed, according to 
the Court, slavery was legal in all the terri- 
tories, then the principle of popular sover- 
eignty would be illegal. For, under popular 
sovereignty, people could vote slavery out of 
existence in their territory. 

Some furious Northerners declared that the 
opinion in the Dred Scott case was part of a 
long-standing Southern plot to fasten slavery 
permanently on the nation. 

Southerners in general were delighted with 
the Courts opinion, and condemned the 
North for refusing to accept it 
And what happened to Dred Scott? One 
year after his master freed him, he died of 
tuberculosis. 
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time! This was the gleeful feeling of many 
Republican leaders about the election of 
1860. The Democratic Party was splitting in 
two. Why were the Democrats splitting, when 
they knew that such a split was bound to 
help the Republicans in the approaching 
election? Many Democrats had been pretty 
sure that Douglas would win the Democratic 
nomination. But to many uncompromising 
leaders from the Deep South, Douglas’ 
Freeport Doctrine proved that he was no 
friend of the South. They were furious be- 
cause this doctrine had indicated that terri- 
torial legislatures could evade the Court’s 
opinion in the Dred Scott case. To prevent 
such evasion, these Southerners said, popular 
sovereignty must go. They demanded that 
the Congress pass special laws to protect 
slavery in the territories. And they wanted 
this demand included in the Democratic plat- 
form. 


But the supporters of Douglas rejected the 
demands of the Deep South. And Douglas 
himself stood by his Freeport Doctrine. 

These differences explain the split in the 
Democratic Party. The Northern Democrats 
nominated Douglas and the Southern Dem- 
ocrats nominated John C. Breckinridge of 
Kentucky. For Vice-President, the Northern 
Democrats nominated a Southerner, and the 
Southern Democrats a Northerner. But this 
attempt to prove that each wing of the party 
had national, not sectional, interests at heart 
tooled nobody. 


The Constitutional Union Party Is Ridicule 
as Not Realistic. A new party, the Constit i 
i tonal Union Party, also entered the pres 
dential contest. This party was made up 
some former members of the now-dead Wh 
Party and of some Know-Nothings. It mai 
tamed that the only thing that counted w 
he preservation of the Union. It nominal 
Jo in Bell, a Southerner, for President. If on 
the sections would stop hurling hot words 
each other, there would be no dancer 
their hurling hot lead, the Constitution 
Unionists seemed to feel. But by now, feelin 
were so hot m both sections that many ric 
died the new party as one cherishing mere 


pious hopes and out of step with the times. 

Why Lincoln Was Nominated by the Re- 
publicans. Many people — including Seward 
himself — had been reasonably sure that Wil- 
liam H. Seward would win the Republican 
nomination. Without question, no other Re- 
publican was better known. But in his long 
career in politics, Seward had made many 
enemies. His attacks on the Know-Nothings 
for their religious prejudice had lost him 
some support. Furthermore, although not a 
radical abolitionist, Seward had made some 
radical statements on the slavery issue. He 
had, for example, referred to “a higher law 
than the Constitution” 1 when proslavery 
groups pointed out that the Constitution 
recognized slavery. He had predicted “an 
irrepressible conflict” over slavery. Conserva- 
tive voters, the party feared, would therefore 
not vote for him. 

Lincoln was considered much more con- 
servative than Seward on the slavery ques- 
tion. Seward had condemned the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Lincoln had said that it should be 
enforced. Yet Lincoln’s views were consid- 
ered strong enough to satisfy the antislavery 
groups in the Republican Party. His cam- 
paign managers won over influential Repub- 
licans to support him for the nomination. 
Many were promised important Government 
jobs if Lincoln was elected. This was done 
in spite of Lincoln’s warning to them: I 
authorize no bargains and will be bound by 
none.” 

Some big-city politicians thought of Lin- 
coln as a simple country lawyer who would 
take orders from them. Actually, Lincoln was 
a clever politician, who bad no intention of 
being anybody’s puppet. Some political lead- 
ers thought that this Westerner would have 
the same sort of appeal to the average voter 
as Andrew Jackson had had. Lincoln s log- 
cabin birth, rail-splitting youth, struggles at 
self-education, “fair and square” reputation, 
homely humor, and obvious interest in the 
plain people would all make for good public- 


1 Meaning Gods law. 
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ity in the election campaign All this helps to 
explain why Lincoln won the Republican 
nomination. Sewards supporters were, as 
one historian has put it, “so overcome by their 
favorites defeat that they cried like heart- 
broken children.” 

How ihe Republican Platform in 1860 Ap- 
pealed for Votes. In the Republican platform 
of I860, there was something for almost 
everybody. To please Northern businessmen, 
a high protective tariff and a Federal bank- 
ing system were promised. To please Western 
fanners and would-be Western settlers from 
the East, free farm lands were promised 
“Vote yourself a farm!" became a Republican 
slogan. Northerners and Westerners both 
liked the Republican promise to promote 
Federal aid for such internal improvements 
as a transcontinental railroad. 

How much the Republican platform re- 
sembled the Federalist Hamilton’s program 
(page 161) and the Whig Clay’s American 
system (page 216)! But Jeffersonian idealism 
was also injected. The platform declared its 
firm support of the noble ideals that Jefferson 
had written into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Even the South was promised 
something: that the Republicans would not 
interfere with slavery where it already existed. 
Furthermore, John Brown’s raid was con- 
demned. Opponents of slavery would be 
pleased by the Republican pledge to oppose 
the further extension of slavery to the terri- 
tories. Lovers of the Union would be pleased 
by the declaration that secession was illegal. 

However, probably more persons voted the 
Republican ticket because of its economic 
appeals 1 than because they were opposed to 
the extension of slavery in the territories. (In 
fact, many whites, disliking competition from 
Negroes, hoped that free Negroes, as well as 
slaves, would be barred from the territories. ) 
In 1857, a severe panic had struck the na- 


1 These economic appeals had little appeal to South- 
erners The states’-nghts South had long opposed 
giving the Federal Government as much power 
over economic questions as the Republican plat- 
form promised. 


tion. Merchants and manufacturers in the 
North had suffered far more in this Panic of 
1857 than had the cotton planters of the 
South. Such Northerners felt that if a high 
tariff and a sound banking system had existed 
at this time, they would have suffered far 
less They blamed Southerners in the Con- 
gress for blocking such measures This helps 
to explain why many businessmen who had 
supported the Democrats financially in 1856 
swung their support to the Republicans in 
1860. 

Some Techniques Used in the 1860 Elec- 
tion. In fear of losing votes, Lincoln spokes- 
men said little about slavery. They concen- 
trated instead on such issues as the need 
for a high tariff and a transcontinental rail- 
road. Lincoln's opponents indulged in name- 
calling. They called him an African gorilla, 
an abolitionist, and a Know-Nothing. Douglas 
and many Southerners warned that people 
who voted for Lincoln were really voting for 
the break-up of the Union But Lincoln won 
anyway 

Election Returns in 1860 Analyzed. Lin- 
coln was a minority President. Although he 
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seceded from the Union by Inauguration 
Day. Four more were ready to follow. On 
their way south were many Federal military 
and civilian officials whose allegiance was 
now to their native states in the Confederacy, 
rather than to the Federal Government. Al- 
most all the forts and military equipment in 
the seceded states were now in the control 
of the Confederacy. And from besieged Fort 
Sumter in the harbor of Charleston, South 
Carolina, came a cry for help. 

Lincoln's Inaugural Address Is Friendly, 
But Firm, Toward the South. In his Inaugural 
Address, Lincoln tried to persuade the se- 
ceded states to come back into the Ujiion. 
lie declared: 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. 

We cannot remove our respective sections 
from each other, nor build an impassable 
wall between them. 

Geography emphasizes this point of Lin- 
coln’s dramatically: The Allegheny Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi River run north and 
south, not east and west. Lincoln also ap- 
pealed to patriotism when, referring to the 
common heritage of all Americans, he spoke 
of “the mystic chords of memory stretching 
from every battlefield and patriot grave.” 
And he tried to soothe Southern feelings by 
emphasizing his promise not to interfere with 
slavery in the states where it existed. 

At the same time, Lincoln warned that 
the Union was perpetual and that secession 
was rebellion. He declared that he was de- 
termined to “hold, occupy, and possess the 
property and places belonging to the [fed- 
eral] government.” But in protecting such 
property, Lincoln pledged, the Government 
would not use force unless forced to do so. 
He went on: 

In your bands, my dissatisfied fellow 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the mo- 
mentous issue of civil war. . . . You can 
have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressors. You have no oath regis- 
tered in heaven to destroy the government 
while I shall have the most solemn one to 
"preserve, protect, and defend" it. 


Lincoln ended by saying: 

We are not enemies, but friends. We must 

not be enemies. . . . 

But Lincoln’s Inaugural Address failed to 
convince the seceded states. Last-minute 
compromise proposals failed, too. The South 
refused to yield on its demand for protection 
of slavery in all the territories. Lincoln just 
as stubbornly opposed any further extension 
of slavery into any of the territories. 

The Bombardment of Fort Sumter Begins 
the War Between the States. Whether or not 
to answer Fort Sumter’s call for help was 
one of the most difficult decisions Lincoln 
ever had to make. If Lincoln did send men 
and munitions, war might break out and, to 
many, the Federal Government might seem 
the aggressor. Furthermore, such action 
might lead to the secession of more slave 
states. 

But suppose Lincoln did not send men 
and munitions, and, as a result, Fort Sumter 
fell into the hands of the Confederacy. This 
would be interpreted as a sign that Lincoln 
considered the Confederacy legal. Many 
Northerners would call it a cowardly sur- 
render. 

Lincoln finally decided not to send men 
and munitions to Fort Sumter, but to sen 
provisions to keep its garrison from starving. 
The Confederacy interpreted this action as 
“a threat” and “a challenge.” It also con- 
sidered the action a double cross; for Sewar , 
Lincoln’s secretary of state, had given Con 
federate envoys the impression that the fort 
would be surrendered. Furthermore, tie 
Confederacy felt that it would be the latig i 
ingstock of the world if it were to permit 
Union forts to remain in its territory. 

Therefore, Confederate officers deman e 
that Major Robert Anderson, in common 
of Fort Sumter, surrender it immediate >’• 
Anderson refused. Then Confederate bat 
teries on the shore began blasting the or 
in the harbor. Spectators cheered them on 
from the roofs of houses along the shore. 
Thus began the terrible and tragic War e 
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The housetops of Charleston dunng the bombardment of Fort Sumter This might 
be called one of the most tragic events in all of American history. For what 
reasons? 


tween the States. For thirty-four hours, the 
eighty-four men in the fort endured the 
bombardment. They finally surrendered on 
April 13, 1861. 

To many Northerners, the South now ap- 
peared to be the aggressor, having fired the 
first shot — and upon the Stars and Stripes at 
that. Confederates considered the North the 
aggressor “for the refusal to surrender Sum- 
ter and the attempt to reinforce it ” 

The firing on Fort Sumter caused war fever 
to rage in both North and South. Lincolns 
old political rival, Douglas, now tried to 
rally Northerners to the support of the Union 
with such statements as: “There can be no 
neutrals in this war, only patriots or traitors." 
Former Presidents Pierce and Buchanan, 
formerly sympathetic to the South, stuck by 
the Stars and Stripes, too Far more volun- 
teers answered Lincoln’s call for enlistments 
than could be immediately used. 


Just as passionately patriotic, thousands of 
Southern volunteers rallied to the Stars and 
Bars. Even many Southerners who had 
thought that slavery and secession were 
wrong joined up Such volunteers considered 
Lincoln’s call for troops an aggressive act. 
Considering it aggression, too, Virginia, Ar- 
kansas, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
seceded to join the Confederacy. 


Opinions Differ as to the Causes 
Of the War Between the States 

From the creation of the nation. North 
and South had often tried to settle their dif- 
ferences by compromise Why, by 1860, then, 
was compromise no longer acceptable? Why, 
by 1861, then, were men from North and 
South fighting on opposite sides in a war 



The Road to the War 

Between the States 
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• First Negroes brought to 
colonies 
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» Mennonites present first pub- 
lic protest against slavery 

.1712 

• Slave riot in New York 

1774 

• Rhode Island becomes first 
colony to forbid slavery 

1775 

• Quakers organize first Amer- 
ican antislavery society 

1787 

r . 

• Slavery forbidden in North- 
west Territory 

1788 

• Constitution ratified: three- 
fifths compromise; fugitive slave 
provision; importation of slaves 
not to be forbidden for twenty 
years 

1793 

• Whitney invents cotton gin 
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• By this date, emancipation, 
immediate or gradual, achieved 
in all states north of Maryland 

1820 

• Missouri Compromise 

1822 

• Liberia founded by American 
Colonization Society 
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1828 

• Tariff of Abominations • Cal- 
houn's 'Exposition and Protest' 
published 
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1836 


1837 


1840 


1844 


1846 


1848 


1850 


1852 


1854 


1856 


1857 


• Webster-Hayne debate 


• Garrison's Liberator appears 

• Nat Turner's rebellion • Un- 
derground Railroad so named 
about this time 

• South Carolina nullifies tariff 

• Compromise Tariff blasted by 
Webster 

• Congress adopts gag rule 

• Abolitionist Lovejoy shot to 
death 

• Liberty Party nominates Bir- 
ney 


• Gag rule repealed 

• Mexican War begins • Wilmot 
Proviso proposed 

• Free-Soil Party nominates Van 
Buren • Mexican Cession ac- 
quired 

• Compromise of 1850 • Ver 
mont first state to pass personal 
liberty law 

Uncle Tom's Cabin published 

• Kansas-Nebraska Act • Birth 
of the Republican Party • ° s ' 
tend Manifesto demands Cuba 

• Civil war in Kansas • Brooks 
canes Sumner 

• Dred Scott case • Helper* 
Impending Crisis of the Sou 
published 
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1858 

• Lincoln-Douglas debates 

1859 i 

• John Brown's raid 

1860 j 

• Lincoln elected • South Caro- 
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• Firing on Fort Sumter • War 
Between the States begins 


favor of the North and West explains why 
Southerners demanded the annexation of 
Cuba, which could be made into one or 
more slave states The breaking of the bal- 
ance also helps to explain why Southern 
states seceded when Lincoln was elected 
President As we know, Lincoln and his Re- 
publican Party were opposed to the admis- 
sion of new slave states from the territories. 

States' Rights v. a Strong Central Govern- 
ment as a Cause of the War. The Southern 
states had seceded not to preserve slavery 
but to preserve the rights of the states. This 
is what former Confederate leaders main- 
tained for many years after the war was over. 
Lincoln, on the other hand, asserted that the 
Union was fighting the war not to free the 
slaves but to preserve the Union. 

Believers in states’ rights argued as fol- 
lows: The states are older than the Union. 
The states created the Union. The states 
may nullify an act of the Congress if they 
feel that it is unconstitutional or interferes 
with their rights. A state may even secede 
from the Union. 

Some such states’ rights arguments had 
been used by Jefferson and Madison in 
writing the Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions, by New Englanders at the Hartford 
Convention, by Calhoun in his “Exposition 
and Protest,” and by Hayne in the Webster - 
Hayne debate Obviously, the states’ rights 
point of view conflicted with Lincoln’s point 
of view tliat no state has the right to leave 
the Union. It is obvious, too, why Southern- 
ers would stress states’ rights arguments in a 
Congress where the political balance of 


power had been broken For this break had 
made the South a minority there. Through 
using states’ rights arguments, the South 
hoped to curb the power of the Congress 
controlled by the majority 

Growing Nationalistic Feeling for the 
South, Rather Than for the Union, as a 
Cause of the War. “I fear northerner and 
southerner are aliens. . . . We differ like 
Celt and Anglo-Saxon.” This statement by a 
Southerner in 1860 expresses the feeling of 
many Southerners at this time. It shows that 
such persons were beginning to think of the 
South not as a section of the United States 
but almost as a separate nation. Some such 
Southerners quoted the Declaration of In- 
dependence as giving them the right to break 
away from the Union and set up their own 
independent government Southerners who 
felt nationalistic toward the South expressed 
this feeling something like this: Why remain 
in a Union with the North when we are so 
different in our way of life and in the way 
we make a living? Well make a much better 
living as an independent nation We’ll have 
our own factories, our own banking system, 
our own shipping industry, our own tariff, in- 
stead of depending on those that benefit the 
North. 

Social Differences Between North and 
South as a Cause of the War. In the North, 
changes took place quickly and the pace of 
living was faster. There was constant agita- 
tion for free public schools, women’s rights, 
and rights for workers. In the South, life was 
much less hurried and changes came slowly. 
Many planters lived an aristocratic, semi- 
feudal kind of life, overseeing the slaves who 
worked their plantations. Even many South- 
erners who did not own plantations became 
accustomed to the Southern way of life. 
Some considered this way of life so sacred 
that they hated the thought of change. It is 
obvious that the social differences as a cause 
of the war are closely related to the economic 
disagreements between North and South. In 
fact, all the basic causes frequently men- 
tioned are more or less connected with one 
another. 
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STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 15 


TV Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 

Compromise of 


American 

Colonization 

Society 

Liberia 

William L. Garrison 
abolitionists 
free-s oilers 
Underground 
Railroad 
Liberty Party 
Elijah Lovejoy 
Nat Turner 
gag rule 

Millard Fillmore 
Lewis Cass 
Free-Soil Party 
Wilmot Proviso 


1850 

popular or squatter 
sovereignty 

Seventh of March 
speech 

Franklin Pierce 

Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850 

personal liberty 
laws 

Harriet Beecher 
Stowe 

Ostend Manifesto 

Kans as-N ebraska 
Act 

Stephen A. Douglas 

“Bleeding Kansas” 


John Brown 

Pottawatomie 

Massacre 

Charles Sumner 

Preston S. Brooks 

Republican Party 

James Buchanan 

“doughface” 

Dred Scott 
decision 

Roger Taney 

Lincoln’s “house- 
divided” speech 

Lincoln-Douglas 

debates 

Freeport Doctrine 

John Brown’s raid 


John C. Breckinridge 
Constitutional 
Union Party 
John Bell 
William H. Seward 
Panic of 1857 
Confederate States 
of America 
Stars and Bars 
Jefferson Davis 
Fort Sumter 


Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

L Prove that slave trading was not a m 
nopoly of any one nation or group. 
C ’ ive some specific results of the fear 
slave rebellions during the colonial p 
riod. 1 

3. For what practical reasons was slave 
less common in the North than in f 
South? 

4. Connect with tire early antislavery mov 
ment (a) Mennonites and Quakers, (1 

re Declaration of Independence, (c) t 
a rtude of Washington and Jeffersc 
(d) certain French philosophers, a, 
v e / business reasons. 

5- Give examples from the close of t 

mencan Revolution to about 1830 
sCry many S ° Utherners °PP°s 

6- Sum up all the clauses in the Constit 
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tion that are in any way related to slav- 
ery. 

7. Associate with the growing proslavery 
sentiment in the South (a) the cotton 
gin, (b) the British textile industry, and 
(c) representation of the sections in the 
Congress. 

8. For what specific reasons was the 
Missouri Compromise displeasing to (a) 
Southerners and (b) Northerners? 

9. How did the views of abolitionists like 
Garrison differ from those of (a) mod- 
erate abolitionists and (b) free-soilers. 

10. Prove that the antislavery movement was 
in tune with the times ( a ) in the Unite 
States and (b) outside the Unite 
States. 

11. Make a list of techniques used by abo > 
tionists in their fight against slavery. 

12. For what reasons did the techniques 
used by abolitionists worry many Nort i 
em antiabolitionists? 



13. Make a list of techniques used by anti- 
abolitionists in the South in their de- 
fense of slavery. 

14. Show how, in the election of 1848, the 
major parties played down the slavery 
issue, while a third party faced up to it. 

15. Mention three ways in which the Free- 
Soil Party strongly influenced the polit- 
ical picture. 

16. Show specifically how California’s ap- 
plication for admission to the Union ag- 
gravated the slavery controversy. 

17. In Column I, list the terms of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. In Column II, list the 
terms of the Compromise of 1850. In 
Column III, list the terms of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. 

18. With, reject to the Compromise a( 1850, 
sum up the arguments given or role 
played by (a) Clay, (b) Calhoun, 
(c) Webster, and (d) Douglas 

19. Give specific reasons why businessmen 
in general were happy in the early 
1850’s. 

20. For what reasons were (a) many North- 
erners bitter at the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850 and (b) many Southerners bit- 
ter at the personal liberty laws? 

21. Explain why Uncle Tom's Cabin aroused 
strong emotions in both North and South. 

22. Strategic, political, and economic reasons 
help to explain the interest of the United 
States in Cuba in our early history. Cive 
proof. 

23 Give specific reasons why many North- 
erners strongly resented the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. 

24. Outline some possible motives of Doug- 
las in proposing the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act. 

25. Connect with the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
(a) the Pottawatomie Massacre, (b) 
civil war in Kansas, (c) violence in the 
Senate, and (d) the birth of the Repub- 
lican Party. 

26. W>th respect to the new-born Republican 
Party, tell (a) what groups it was com- 
posed of, (b) its principles, (c) its rea- 
son for nominating Fremont rather than 


Reward, (d) the effect of the American 
party on Republican fortunes in the elec- 
tion of 1856, and (e) the significance of 
{hat election. 

27. Concerning the Dred Scott case, give 
£a) the issues involved, (b) the major- 
ity opinion given by Taney, and (c) its 
effects on Douglas, the Republican Party, 
Northerners in general, and Southerners 
in general. 

28. pescribe the controversy between Lin- 
( X)ln and Douglas over the "house- 
(livided” speech. 

29 With respect to the Freeport Doctrine, 
tell (a) the specific circumstances that 
led to it, (b) what it was, and (c) how 
it hurt Douglas politically. 

30. pescribe the (a \ reasons for., (b ) high- 
lights of, and (c) effects of John Brown’s 
raid. 

31. Jn the election of 1860, the Republican 
party was greatly helped by ( a ) a split 
in the Democratic Party, (b) the inade- 
quacy of the Constitutional Union Party, 
(c) the nomination of Lincoln rather 
than Seward, and (d) the Republican 
platform. Point out why. 

32. indicate two significant conclusions that 
plight be drawn from the results of the 
election of 1860. 

33. M en tion four highlights of the Confed- 
erate constitution 

34. point out why immediate secession 
s eemed (a) unwise to Southern mod- 
erates, but ( b ) wise to Southern extrem- 
ists. 

35. ifow did secession cause division within 
states and even within families? 

36. pescribe ( a ) Buchanan’s views on seces- 
sion and (b) why they were criticized 

37. Describe two of the most serious prob- 
lems facing Lincoln upon his inaugura- 
tion as President. 

38. Give specific proof that in his Inaugural 
Address, Lincoln was (a) firm, but 
(b) friendly toward the South 

39 point out (a) why yielding on Fort 
Sumter appealed to neither Lincoln nor 
the Confederacy and (b) the effects of 
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the firing on Fort Sumter in both North 
and South. 

40. Explain fully any three of the causes fre- 
quently given for the War Between the 
States. 


☆ Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. Give your reactions to (a) the condi- 
tions on many slave ships and (b) the 
international slave trade in general. Ex- 
plain fully. 

2. What do you consider the most impor- 
tant reason for the antislavery movement 
that began in the eighteenth century? 
Justify your choice fully. 

3. What do you think Jefferson meant by 
his statement on slavery: “I tremble for 
my country when I reflect that God is 
just”? 

4 ' F° r W , hat reasons do you think the words 
slave and slavery” were not used in 
the original Constitution? 

5. Would you have supported or opposed 
the plan to settle freed Negroes in Li- 
beria? Justify your stand fully. 

6. Which clause in the original Constitu- 
tion seems to you to have given the 
greatest sanction to slavery? Give reasons 
for your choice. 

7. Which group do you think had the better 
legal case, Southern slaveowners who felt 
that they should be allowed to take their 
slaves into any territory or those North- 
erners who felt that slavery should be 
banned in all territories? Base your an- 
swer on a study of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance and those provisions in the Consti- 
tution that either group might quote. 

b. Does any issue ever justify the passion- 
ate, uncompromising attitude of a Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison? Justify your an- 
swer. 

9. Give your interpretation of Emerson’s 
statement: “If you put a chain around the 
neck of a slave, the other end fastens it- 
self around your own.” 


10. Since the Underground Railroad was il- 
legal, do you personally feel that those 
who operated it should have been se- 
verely punished? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

11. Do you feel that (a) those abolitionists 
who exaggerated the cruelty of slave- 
owners or (b) those Southerners who 
exaggerated the kindness of slaveowners 
were justified in doing so? Explain fully. 

12. What reasons might explain why rela- 
tively few became abolitionists, in spite 
of the intensive abolitionist propaganda? 

13. Give your opinion of (a) the practice of 
seizing abolitionist literature from South- 
ern post offices and (b) the gag rule in 
the Congress. 

14. Compare the actions and arguments of 
the abolitionists with those of the anti- 
abolitionists in the South. What conclu- 
sions do you draw? 

15. Which section do you believe got the 
better of the Compromise of 1850, the 
North or the South? Give reasons. 

16. In what ways did the reactions to the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 and to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin indicate that compromising 
differences between the North and South 
was not going to be easy? 

17. The Kansas-Nebraska Act showed poor 
judgment on the part of Douglas. Ex- 
plain whether you agree or disagree. 

18. Why might a good citizen be trouble 
by the reasons why (a) the Republicans 
nominated Fremont in 1856 and (b) the 
Democrats nominated Buchanan? 

19. What do you consider the most serious 
danger sign in the election of 1856? 

20. The Court’s opinion in the Dred Scott 
case was in conflict with (a) the basic 
principle of the new-born Republican 
Party and (b) the principle of popu ar 
sovereignty. Prove. 

21. What factors might explain why tvo 
New England intellectuals differcc so 
sharply in their opinions of John Brown 
as did Emerson and Hawthorne? 

22. Compare the Republican platform > n 
1860 with (a) Federalist Hamilton’s P r0 ‘ 
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gram and (b) Whig Clay’s American 
system 

23. Do you believe that the course of events 
would have been much different if (a) 
moderates like Jefferson Davis had won 
out over extremists on the question of 
immediate secession or (b) Andrew Jack- 
son, instead of Buchanan, had been 
President m I860 3 

24 Suppose that you had been President 
Lincoln in 1861. (a) What would you 
have included in your Inaugural Ad- 
dress? (b) What would you have done 
when Fort Sumter was bombarded 3 Ex- 
plain 

25. Show ways in which the various causes 
given for the War Between the States are 
connected with one another 

^ Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Against the mimeographed check list of 
desirable qualities that a President should 
possess, check Presidents (a) Taylor, 
(b) Fillmore, and (c) Buchanan. Use 
as many sources as possible. 

2 Investigate any individual mentioned in 
this chapter with respect to the slavery 
controversy Find out and report on his 
or her (a) views, (b) methods, (c) ob- 
stacles, (d) successes and failures, (e) 
significant quotations, and (f) careers 
dramatic highlights 

3. On one or more outline maps of the 
United States indicate as clearly as you 
can the free and slave sections ( a ) before 
and immediately after the Missouri Com- 
promise and (b) before and immediately 
after the Compromise of 1850 Indicate 
also areas that were neither free nor 
slave. 

4. Draw a freehand map showing how the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act canceled the Mis- 
souri Compromise 

5. Imagine yourself (a) a conductor on the 
Underground Railroad, (b) a book re- 
viewer on a Southern newspaper assigned 


to review Uncle Tom’s Cabin, (c) a 
foreign correspondent commenting on 
the Ostend Manifesto, (d) a reporter in- 
terviewing Douglas on his motives for 
proposing the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, or 
(e) a congressman speaking on the gag 
rule. Make the report you choose as sig- 
nificant and dramatic as you can. 

6 Sketch for the bulletin board some scenes 
for a mural on highlights of the slavery 
controversy. 

7. Prepare a two-minute news broadcast on 
(a) Nat Turner’s rebellion, (b) Brooks’ 
attack on Sumner, (c) John Browns raid, 
(d) South Carolina’s secession, or (e) 
the firing on Fort Sumter. Consult source 
books to enrich this activity 

8 Write a newspaper editorial on (a) Gar- 
rison's views on slavery, (b) Simms’ 
views on slavery, (c) the effects of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, (d) Taney’s opin- 
ion in the Dred Scott case, or (e) any of 
the four candidates for President in 
I860 

9. Make a chart for the bulletin board sum- 
ming up the causes often given for the 
War Between the States under such 
headings as Political, Social, and Eco- 
nomic 

10. Debate, (a) That the War Between the 
States could have been avoided if polit- 
ical leaders had shown greater wisdom, 

(b) That Lincoln should have taken no 
action in support of Fort Sumter, or 

(c) That the popular sovereignty theory 
had much to commend in it. 

11. After research in committee, sum up ways 
in which the views and roles in politics of 
Robert B. Rhett, Alexander II Stephens, 
Robert Toombs, and William L Yancey 
were (a) similar and (b) different. 

12 From A Treasury of Great American 
Speeches, edited by C Hurd, select any 
speech from Section II, "Growing Pains," 
and give its five most significant high- 
lights. 

13 Read “A Yankee Approves of Slavery” 
and Fanny Kemble Disapproves of Slav- 
ery, in the Heritage of America, edited 
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by H. S. Commager and A. Nevins. De- 
scribe in detail your reactions to each 
article. 

14. Write a scene for a play based upon the 
section “Abolition and Fugitive Slaves” 
in the same source as that cited in Ques- 
tion 13. 

15. After careful research, investigate and 
report on the status of the free Negro 
before the War Between the States in 
(a) the South and (b) the North. 

16. In committee, for each of the events on 
the time line of events leading to the 
War Between the States, look up one 
interesting quotation. Have the entire 
class discuss these quotations. 

17. Write the lyrics for a song on any 
dramatic event discussed in this chapter. 

18. Borrow from the library picture books 
dealing with this period. After studying 
them, mark off with slips of paper those 
which you consider significant enough to 
show to the rest of the class. 

19. Investigate and report on campaign slo- 
gans and songs used in presidential cam- 
paigns from 1848 through 1860. 


20. On the basis of your investigation of 
(a) Frederick Douglass, (b) Angelina 
and Sarah Grimke, (c) Gerrit Smith, 
(d) Harriet Tubman, or (e) Theodore 
D. Weld, make a list of questions you 
would like to have asked him or her, and 
give his or her possible answers. 

21. A history of the United States from 
the War of 1812 to the War Between the 
States might well be written around the 
careers of Calhoun, Clay, and Webster. 
After a committee investigation of their 
lives, prepare a committee report out- 
lining the table of contents for such a 
history. 

22. From the American Heritage series, read 

(a) "Great Man Eloquent” (about 
Daniel Webster — December, 1957); 

(b) “The Needless Conflict” (about the 
War Between the States — August, 1956); 
or (c) “Mad Old Man from Massachu- 
setts” (about John Quincy Adams and 
the gag rule — April, 1961). Outline spe- 
cific reasons why you would or would 
not recommend the article to fellow 
pupils. 
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Unil Three . The Great Experiment It Threatened at Sectional Frictiont Lead to War 



The War Between the States: 
The Bloodiest War in History 
Until the Twentieth Century 


The Military Phases of the War Between the States 

• ^ i< ^ es Compared • Lincoln Is Disappointed in Generals 
McClellan, Pope, Burnside, and Hooker • Gettysburg Is a Major Turning Point 
in the War • The Union Splits the Confederacy into East and West Sections 

• Sherman’s March Cuts the Confederacy into North and South Sections • Lees 
Brilliant Defense Finally Succumbs to Grants Sledgehammer Offense 

The Home Fronts During the War Between the States 

• Problems in Raising Armies and Money on Both Sides • War Needs Create a 
Business Boom in the Union • Many on the Home Fronts Dedicate Time and 
Money to the War Effort • How the Union Government Boosted the Business 
Boom • Some Reasons for the Bad Times in the Confederacy 

Lincoln Faces Up to Foreign and Domestic Problems 

• The Union Is Threatened by War with Britain and France • Some Reasons 
Why Russia Sympathized with the Union • Lincoln Proves to His Cabinet That 
He Is President • Problems Created by Copperheads • Lincoln Issues the 
Emancipation Proclamation; Is Re-elected in 1864, and Is Assassinated in 1865 


Union Resources Are Much Greater, 

But the Confederacy Almost Wins 

Twenty-three of the then thirty-four states 
remained in the Union. About twenty-two 
million of the nations then thirty-one million 
people lived in the Union About 20,000 of 


the nation’s then 30,000 miles of railroad 
track were in Union territory. Most of the 
nation's mines, factories, banks, and skilled 
labor were in Union hands So were by far 
most of the nation's fertile, food-producing 
fields. 

Many of these advantages of the Union 
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were a result of the greater industrialization 
that had taken place in the North. By per- 
fecting the principle of standardized, inter- 
changeable parts, Eli Whitney had made it 
possible for Northern factories to turn out 
hundreds of thousands of guns and other 
war materials. By their invention and perfec- 
tion of the sewing machine, Howe and Singer 
had freed for army service many craftsmen, 
who otherwise would have had to remain at 
home sewing single items by hand. More- 
over, such inventions made possible the mass 
production of uniforms and shoes for the 
Northern army. 

The many new railroads had speeded up 
the North’s industrialization. In the war, they 
made the transportation of food and soldiers 
much more efficient. And the discovery of 
gold in California and of silver in Nevada 
(page 465) helped the North to buy the 
goods it needed to wage the war. 

By his invention of the reaper, Southerner 
Cyrus McCormick helped the North to win 
its conflict with the South. The reaper freed 
many farm laborers for service in the North- 
ern army. It increased the population of the 
North by encouraging farmer immigrants 
from Europe to come to the United States. 
By making possible mass production of grain, 
it helped to keep the Northern army fed. 

Bv controlling most of the merchant ma- 
rine and the navy, the Union had control of 
the seas around the United States. And 
Union soldiers were inspired by the feeling 
that they were fighting to preserve the Union 
that so many Americans had worked so 
long to build. 

In spite of the Union’s overwhelming su- 
periority in resources, the Confederacy put 
up a strong fight for four years, from 1861 
to IS60. Indeed, at times up to about 1863, 
it was on the verge of winning the war. How 
was this possible? 


Some Reasons Why the Confederacy 
most Won. It would seem that the numl 
ol the Confederacy’s fighting men would 
limited, since three-and-a-half million of 
population of nine million were slaves. He 
e\er. as we have seen, many thousands fr 


border states that remained in the Union 
fought for the Confederacy. In fact, many 
Northerners and Westerners did, too. Thus, 
in the early years of the war, Confederate 
armies were not much smaller than Union 
armies. 

Southerners fought with the fervor of men 
who felt they were defending their homes 
and their right to be an independent nation 
against Northern invaders. And those who 
fight on the defensive do not require as many 
troops as those who fight on the offensive. 

Hunting and handling horses were com- 
mon experiences among most Southerners. 
From the very outset, this background helped 
to make them expert riflemen and expert 
cavalrymen. On the other hand, many of the 
Union soldiers had been factory workers, 
shopkeepers, and clerks before the war. Only 
as the war progressed did they acquire the 
necessary training and experience to become 
skilled fighters. 

Furthermore, Southerners were fighting on 
territory with which they were familiar. The 
South’s many rivers helped Southerners to 
transport troops and supplies. To Northern- 
ers, whose supply lines were necessarily much 
longer, these rivers were obstacles to he 
hurdled. All the South had to do was to hold 
out. But if the North wanted to bring the 
South back into the Union, it had to invade, 
conquer, and hold a vast territory. 

Only late in the war was Lincoln able to 
find competent generals. From the begin- 
ning, Southern generals for the most part 
proved themselves to be masters of military 
strategy. Of these masters, the team of Robert 
E. Lee and Thomas J. (“Stonewall”) Jackson 
was the most brilliant. Both had opposed 
the South’s secession. Both condemned war 
fare. Both were devoutly religious. Jackson 
organized a Sunday school for Negroes, on 
which he spent much of his time and mono) - 
Lee, to whom slavery was “a moral an 
political evil in any country,” freed his own 
slaves. Fellow Virginians, both men lore 
the Union. But neither could bring himsel to 
fight against his native state. 

As Confederate commanders, both ee 
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and Jackson were idolized by their men. Lee 
was handsome, tactful, and modest. In fact, 
his admirers m both North and South have 
compared him to the most chivalrous knights 
of the Middle Ages. At the start of the war. 
President Lincoln had offered this daring 
military genius the command of the Union 
forces. If he had accepted, some say, the 
Union might have won the war in a matter 
of months. 

In May, 1863, Jackson was accidentally 
shot by his own men in battle (page 384). 
When his left arm had to be amputated, 
Lee, who depended so much upon him, 
wrote to him* 

You are better off than I am, for while 
you have lost your left, I have lost my 
right arm. 

A few days later, weakened by his wound 
and pneumonia, Jackson died. On his death- 
bed, he had whispered. 

Better that ten Jacksons should fall than 
one Lee’ 


Various Union Generals 
Disappoint Lincoln 

The First Battle of Bull Run: A Warning 
That the War Would Be a Long and Bloody 

One. On their march to Virginia and the 
first major battle of the war, some of the 
soldiers wore red Turkish-type balloon 
trousers, others wore Scottish kilts Some 
decorated their hats with feathers and their 
guns with flowers. They sang as they 
marched Some passed around bottles of 
whiskey. Accompanying the army as it 
marched along the road were carriages filled 
with congressmen wearing top hats and ladies 
in crinoline skirts In many a carriage were 
picnic baskets packed with delicacies and 
bottles of champagne 
A few days later, on July 21, 1861, the 
Union troops had become “a confused mob, 
utterly demoralized,” fleeing in panic back 
toward Washington, D C In panic, too, and 


adding to the confusion, were the congress- 
men and ladies, in no less a hurry to get 
back to the capital. 

What had happened to make the soldiers 
who had left Washington cheering return 
“demoralized”? “On to Richmond!” had been 
the cry in the North ever since the fall of 
Fort Sumter. Politicians, the press, and the 
people had been convinced that in one bat- 
tle, the North could soundly thrash the South 
and compel it to come back into the Union 
General Winfield Scott would have preferred 
not to join battle with the South until the 
Union army had been carefully trained and 
well-equipped But the pressure of those who 
demanded a quick victory had won out. Con- 
sequently, a hastily assembled, poorly 
trained, overconfident army had been or- 
dered into Virginia to capture the capital of 
the Confederacy, Richmond. So confident of 
success was the North that the congress- 
men and ladies had gone along to watch 
and celebrate the expected victory. The 
cheering army had met the Confederates 
about thirty miles from Washington at a 
stream called Bull Run, near Manassas, Vir- 
ginia 

At first, in this First Battle of Bull Run 
(or Manassas), Union forces fought coura- 
geously They seemed to be winning. But the 
tide soon turned. "Stonewall” Jackson, stand- 
ing like “a stone wall” against the Union at- 
tack, proved to be an inspiration to his men. 
And when a Union general failed to follow 
instructions, Southern reinforcements were 
able to reach the front lines. Then the inex- 
perienced Union army panicked and ran, 
with the piercing “rebel yell” m their ears 

If the Confederate army had followed in 
hot pursuit all the way to Washington, it 
might have captured the capital But the 
Confederate army was also disorganized. 
Some lingered on the battlefield picking up 
Union trophies. Some left for home, feeling 
that the war was virtually over. 

In the long run, the beating suffered by the 
North at Bull Run was a victory It taught 
the North that the war was not going to be a 
picnic, but a long-drawn-out, bloody struggle 
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Henceforth, Union soldiers were to be prop- 
erly trained and better disciplined. And no 
longer were regiments to wear any battle 
costume that they thought picturesque or 
colorful. The standard Union suit was to be 
blue, just as the Confederate uniform was to 
be gray. 

At the same time, the victory at Bull Run 
shifted the burden of overconfidence to the 
Confederates. They tended thereafter to un- 
derestimate the enemy and developed a false 
sense of security. 

Union Strategy Develops as the War 
Progresses. Again and again, as we shall 
see, one Union general after another tried to 
capture Richmond. The battlefields of this 
campaign were strewn with many thousands 
of blue-clad and gray-clad corpses. Only af- 
ter four long and bloody years did Richmond 
fall. 

After savage fighting, the Union succeeded 
in bringing about an east-west split in the 
Confederacy by gaining control of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Then Union forces in the 
West swung southeast through Georgia, 
thereby bringing about a north-south split in 
the Confederacy. Next, these Union forces 
in Georgia swung northward and met Union 
forces from the North swinging southward. 

Throughout the war, the Union blockaded 
the South’s ports. Its specific purpose was to 
prevent the Confederacy from exporting its 
cotton and other products and from import- 
ing military equipment and food. 


Commander in Chief Lincoln and his staff 
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By bringing about the east-west and north- 
south splits, and by maintaining a successful 
blockade, Union forces finally crushed the 
Confederacy. Tin's strategy — worked out as 
the war progressed — of crushing the Con- 
federacy by wrapping Union forces around it, 
was called the Anaconda policy. 1 

Overcautious, McClellan Fails in His Pen- 
insular Campaign. “In ten days I shall be 
in Richmond!” boasted General George B. 
McClellan early in 1862. The energetic Mc- 
Clellan was an excellent organizer. He had 
spent the long winter months drilling his men 
thoroughly. They had become a first-rate 
fighting machine. Yet, in spite of his boast, 
McClellan did not move. Most commentators 
charge him with being overcautious, always 
overestimating the enemy’s forces and un- 
derestimating his own. 2 

McClellan’s failure to move prompted 
many Northerners to protest bitterly. Lincoln 
became so impatient with him as to remark: 
“If General McClellan does not want to use 
the army, I would like to borrow it.” Lincoln 
did borrow some of the men McClellan had 
drilled and shifted them to other generals. 
McClellan was left with a powerful striking 
force of more than 100,000, called the Army 
of the Potomac. He finally moved on Rich- 
mond by way of the peninsula between the 
James and York Rivers. In this Peninsular 
Campaign , as it was called, McClellan failed 
to capture Richmond. Indeed, he was forced 
to retreat. But the victorious Confederates 
lost more men than he did. 

In defeating McClellan, Confederate com- 
mander Lee had been brilliantly assisted by 
Stonewall” Jackson. Jackson, in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, had given the impression that 
lie was preparing for an attack on Washing- 
ton. The capital became so jittery that thou- 
sands of troops were borrowed from Mc- 


1 An anaconda is a huge serpent that wraps * sc 
about its victim and crushes it to death. 

~ Others praise McClellan’s caution. They say ^ 
the Union, with its powerful resources, had cs < 
thing to gain by waiting until its armies v < Te , 
strong that they could quickly crush the Con ' 
eracy. 


Clellans army to guard the city. Thousands 
more were stationed in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley to keep an eye on Jackson There Jackson 
defeated one Union force after another and 
then joined Lee in the defense of Richmond. 

General Pope Boasts, But Is Beaten in the 
Second Bottle of Bull Run. Disappointed 
with McClellan, Lincoln transferred most of 
his army to General John Pope Pope did not 
help the morale of these troops by taunting 
them with their defeat in the Peninsular 
Campaign and bragging about his own vic- 
tories in the West He soon had much less 
to brag about In August, 1862, the Lee and 
Jackson team fell upon him and beat him 
badly in the Second Battle of Bull Run The 
humiliated Pope then retreated to Washing- 
ton. 

McClellan Gets a Second Chance and Halts 
Lee's Drive Northward. Flushed with suc- 
cess, Lee moved northward, crossing the 
Potomac into the Union state of Maryland 
A Confederate victory in Maryland might 
bring that border state into the Confederacy. 
It might also bring the Confederacy aid 
from nations that tended to be sympathetic 
to it anyway (page 396). Such nations might 
even wish to ally themselves to the Confed- 
eracy, if it looked as though it might win 

To stop Lee, Lincoln once more placed 
McClellan in command of the Army of the 
Potomac. Its soldiers, who respected and 
loved McClellan, cheered this change In 
September, 1862, at Antietam Creek, Mc- 
Clellan allowed Lee’s retreat across the Po- 
tomac. This Bottle of Antietam (or S harps- 
burg) was one of the bloodiest of the war. 
Although Lee’s drive northward was halted, 
both the public and the President were dis- 
pleased with McClellan’s failure to pursue 
Lee. 

Lincoln Once More Becomes Impatient 
with McClellan’s Excessive Caution. In the 
months that followed, the cautious McClellan 
kept demanding more men and more sup- 
plies before he would be willing to resume 
the campaign against Lee. Again and again, 
he expressed his contempt for the Com- 
mander in Chief, Lincoln, whom he blamed 


for not giving him more support. But Lin- 
coln was interested only in preserving the 
Union — and not in engaging in personal 
feuds. He said: “Never mind, I will hold 
McClellan’s horse, if he will only bring us 
success ” However, when McClellan persisted 
in drilling, instead of pursuing, Lincoln re- 
placed him with General Ambrose Burnside. 

Burnside Blames Himself for the Fred- 
erickshurg Fiasco. Burnside was a modest 
gentleman 1 fie believed that he was the 
wrong man for the job of commander of the 
Army of the Potomac. Perhaps he was right. 
Against Lee’s heavily fortified position at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, Burnside launched 
six charges in succession The plain across 
which these charges were made became 
blanketed with the dead bodies of brave men 
in blue. This is why the Battle of Fredericks- 
burg has been called “Burnside’s Slaughter 
Pen." Burnside had played right into the 
hands of Lee and Jackson by fighting ex- 
actly the kind of battle that they had lured 
him into After the battle, mourning his dead 
men, he sobbed “Oh' Oh! those men! . . . 
those men over there! I’m thinking of them 
all the time." 

General Hooker Boasts, But Is Beaten at 
the Battle of ChanceKorsville. Still in search 
of a general who could defeat Lee and 
capture Richmond, Lincoln appointed still 
another commander for the Army of the 
Potomac: “Fighting Joe” Hooker Lincoln 
had heard that it was Hooker's belief that 
“both the army and the government (needj 
a dictator.” To Hooker, Lincoln wrote: 

Only those generals who gain success can 
set up dictators What 1 now ask of you is 
military success and I will risk the dicta- 
torship. 

Hooker was far from modest. He pro- 
claimed: 

My plans are perfect. May God 

have mercy upon Lee, for I will have 


1 Burnside is perhaps best known for establishing a 
fashion in whiskers that we know as "sideburns ” 
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But it turned out to be Hooker who needed 
mercy in the Battle of Chancellorsville, in 
May, 1S63. With their usual excellent team- 
work, Lee and Jackson smashed Hooker’s 
much larger forces. But the North’s loss of 
a battle was far exceeded by the South’s loss 
of a leader. For it was at Chancellorsville 
that Jackson was killed (page 381). 

And now, to the long list of commanders 
of the Army of the Potomac— McClellan, 
Pope, McClellan again, Burnside, Hooker 
was added the name of General George 
G. Meade. 


The Battle of Gettysburg: 

A Major Turning Point 

In the War Between the States 

From Seminary Ridge to Cemetery Ridge, 
in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, is about one 
mile. From Seminary Ridge, to capture 
Cemetery Ridge, marched 15,000 of the Con- 
federacy’s finest troops, banners flying and 
muskets shining in the sun. From Cemetery 
Ridge Umon cannon blasted huge holes in 
he mile-wide marching lines of gray. “Arms, 
heads, blankets, guns and knapsacks” flew 
m all directions. But re-forming their lines, 
and still bearing their flags, the brave Con- 
ederate survivors pressed on. Some finally 
hurdled the stone wall protecting Cemetery 
Ridge These either died in fierce hand-to- 

hand fighting or were forced to surrender or 
retreat. 

This ill-fated march into “the jaws of hell” 
is usually called Pickett’s charge. The daring 


General George E. Pickett had led one of 
the divisions involved. After the battle, heart- 
broken, Pickett wrote to his wife: 

• . . I . . . led them on — on — on. Oh 
God! I can’t write you a love letter today, 
my Sally, for . . . the over-powering 
thought of those whose lives were sacri- 
ficed — of the brokenhearted widows and 
mothers and orphans. 

Pickett’s charge was the bloodiest of several 
bloody engagements in a battle that lasted 
through the first three days of July, 1863. In 
this famous Battle of Gettysburg, there were 
more than 50,000 casualties. 

What Made the Battle of Gettysburg So 
Significant. Until Gettysburg, it had seemed 
as though no Union general could defeat 
Lee. In fact, Lee’s many victories help to 
explain why he dared to invade the Union 
state of Pennsylvania. He had grown so con- 
fident that he felt that he could beat Union 
troops on their own soil, too. He knew that 
the important Confederate city of Vicksburg 
on the Mississippi was about to fall to Union 
forces (page 386). A victory in the North at 
Gettysburg would tend to offset the discour- 
agement in the South over the expected fall 
of Vicksburg. It might also strengthen the 
arguments of those Northerners who were 
urging the war’s end, even if this meant giv- 
ing in to the Confederacy. And, as through- 
out the war, Lee hoped that decisive victories 
would bring the Confederacy foreign aid. 

Gettysburg was the farthest point north 
Southern armies were to reach. The Union 
victory there was a major turning point in 
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Battle of Gettysburg. When one °f s 
generals, almost crying, approached uni 
after this battle, Lee comforted him t >us- 
“Never mind, general all this has >cc 
my fault — it is 1 that have lost 11 
fight, . . .” 



the war Gettysburg turned th# mood of 
Northerners from gloom to glee And after 
the Confederate defeats at Gettysburg and — 
the following day — at VicksbWg. i nan y 
Southerners felt that the Confederacy’s 
chances of winning the war were poor. 

Lincoln Laments the Failure to ^ urn l- 6 ®'* 
Retreat Into a Smashing Defeat. The Union 
team under the command of Gen era l Meade 
had shown great courage and skill at Gettys- 
burg. President Lincoln recognized this fact, 
'fet'he lelt (hat Meade 'had missed ’ d T 5 *W*n 
opportunity to bring the war to a speedy con- 
clusion Meade, he believed, should have 
quickly pursued and hammered a> va y a * Lee s 
battered forces as they retread south 
through heavy rains and thick mU( l “Our 
army held the war in the hollow of their hand 
and they would not close it,” the President 
remarked sadly 


The Confederacy Is Split 
Into East-West and 
North-South Sections 

From the Start, Union Armies* Especially 
Grant's, Have Greater Success In the West 
Than in the East. Lincoln’s dis?PP 0lr| tment 
with Meade prompted him to ad ooce more 
From the West to be Meadtf’ s superior, 
Lincoln called a general with a record of 
successes. Ulysses S Grant 

Grant’s Pre-War Career field Little 
Promise. At West Point, Grant l’ a d received 
barely passing marks. It is true that for his 
services in the Mexican War he l’ a d rated an 
honor mark. But from the end of the Mexican 
War to the beginning of the War Between the 
States, his had been a dismal record. He liad 
resigned from the peacetime army before he 
could be court-martialed for drinking too 
much at lonely army bases. lie f ,a d failed at 
farming and in the real estate business. When 
be was appointed general, his father, recall- 
ing 1ns sons past failures, had v'arncd him: 

Be careful, UIv ss\ You are a general now 

—It’s a good job. Don’t love id 


Grant did not fit the picture that one 
usually has of a general who is a West Point 
graduate His figure was short and rather 
dumpy, his clothing sloppy, and his posture 
bad An ever-present cigar seemed almost a 
part of his roughly bearded face Yet this 
man, who seemed so shy and lacking in con- 
fidence, deserves top marks for his military 
achievements in the War Between the States 
He was a daring general who, in battle, had 
all the tenacity of a bulldog. Much as he 
hataA -<va , tmeb : m : h hib -whs ■ia'rernmiuii "m 
win, no matter what the cost. 

Why Conquest of Tennessee Was Im- 
portant to the Union. Union strategy recog- 
nized that in the war in the West, Tennessee 
was an important key Union conquest of 
Tennessee would prevent Southern sym- 
pathizers in Kentucky, Tennessee's neighbor 
to the north, from taking that border state 
into the Confederacy Union conquest of 
Tennessee would also pave the way for a 
movement southwestward to the Mississippi 
and a movement southeastward through 
Georgia to the Atlantic coast Success in 
these two movements would mean that the 
Union was well on its way to achieving two 
of the goals in its general strategy. These 
were to bring about an east-west split and 
a north-south split in the Confederacy ( page 
3S2) 

Grant's Role in the Conquest of Tennessee. 
Union conquest of Tennessee got off to a 
good start in February, 1862, when Fort 
Henry on the Tennessee River and Fort 
Donelson on the Cumberland River fell to 
Grant and Union gunboats. Grant demanded 
— and got — an “Unconditional and im- 
mediate surrender” from the Confederate 
vommnnher n’t T ort Wondison. 'boon Viysses 
Simpson Grant was being called "Uncondi- 
tional Surrender” Grant. 

With northern Tennessee secure, Grant 
moved southwestward toward the Missis- 
sippi At Shiloh, Tennessee, he got careless 
anti placed his army in a position difficult to 
defend. Seizing this opportunity, a Confed- 
erate army pounced upon the Union forces 
Had it not been for the gallant stand taken 



by these Union troops, the arrival of Union 
reinforcements, the shill of such Union gen- 
erals as William Tecumseh Sherman, and the 
death of the skillful Confederate General Al- 
bert S. Johnston, the Union army might have 
been annihilated. The Battle of Shiloh (or 
Pittsburg Landing ) finally ended with the 
withdrawal of the Confederate forces, after 
heavy loss of life on both sides. 

Farragut’s Role in Gaining Control of the 
Mississippi Helps to Bring About the East- 
West Split. After Shiloh, Grant continued on 
his march to the Mississippi. Meanwhile, a 
Union naval commander, David G. Farragut, 
aided by troops, used his gunboats to capture 
New Orleans. His gunboats then continued 
up the Mississippi to capture Baton Rouge 
and Natchez, before the summer of 1862. As 
Farragut’s gunboats were moving northward 
on the Mississippi, other Union gunboats 
were moving southward. But a stretch of the 
Mississippi, between heavily fortified Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, and Port Hudson, Lou- 
isiana, remained in Confederate hands. 
Through this gap, to supply the Confederacy 
in the East, poured food from western 
Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, and Eu- 
ropean manufactures and munitions im- 
ported by way of Mexico. 

Grant's Role in Gaining Control of the 
Mississippi: The Vicksburg Campaign. In 
his drive to capture Vicksburg, Grant won 
five battles. He succeeded in bottling up the 
Confederate army in the city. Then, for more 
than six long weeks, Grant laid siege to 
Vicksburg. At the same time, Union gunboats 
in the Mississippi shelled the city. To escape 
the shelling, many Vicksburgers lived in 
caves dug out of the hillsides. To escape star- 
vation, some desperate inhabitants even ate 
rats. Finally, on the Fourth of July, 1863, the 
day after the Union victory at Gettysburg, 
Vicksburg surrendered. A few days later, 
when Port Hudson surrendered, too, Union 
forces were in complete control of the Missis- 
sippi. Now, western Louisiana, Texas, and 
Arkansas were cut off from the rest of the 
Confederacy. The east-west split had been 
achieved. 
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New York Times headlines of July 8, 1863, 
following the Vicksburg victory. 

The Conquest of Chattanooga Is a Spr ’ 9 
sard for Sherman's March r ° n _ 
eorgia. Chattanooga, in southeastern 
sssee, was a key Southern railroa c 
apturing it would give Union forces ^ 
eneral William S. Rosecrans a 'ey 
oor of Georgia. Near Chattanooga, 1 
ill of 1863, Rosecrans’ forces were ms 
ouble. Following a bitter battle a a _ 

lauga, they had had to retreat to . 

ooga. The Confederates had quickly P 
,e city under siege. Grant, f.esl. 

’icltsburg victory came 
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and Missionary Ridge, Grant s forces won the 
Battle of Chattanooga, in November, 1863. 

In this battle Grant got fine teamwork 
from the methodical General George H. 
Thomas, the boyishly enthusiastic cavalry 
General “Little Phil” Sheridan, and the 
strong-willed, high-strung General Sherman. 
Their display of skill was proof that at last 
the Union had developed competent military 
leadership. By now, too, there was no longer 
any doubt in Lincolns mind that he had 
found his general for the campaign to cap- 
ture Richmond Grant was promoted to gen- 
eral in chief. He was ordered north to take 
direct command of the campaign in Vir- 
ginia. 

Sherman's March Through Georgia Cuts 
the Confederacy Info North and South Sec- 
tions and Leaves a Legacy of Bitterness. 

From Chattanooga, General Sherman began 
a march through Georgia to Savannah on the 
seacoast. It was expected that Sherman would 
push northward from Savannah, while Grant 
was driving southward toward Richmond. 
Then Confederate forces, caught between 
their two armies, could be completely 
crushed. 


To this day, the name of Sherman is a 
synonym for cruelty to many Southerners. 
This is because of what his army did on its 
march from Chattanooga to Atlanta and from 
Atlanta to Savannah, in the fall of 1864. Sher- 
man’s troops conquered Atlanta and burned 
it to the ground. Singing triumphantly “John 
Brown’s soul goes marching on! Glory, glory, 
hallelujah'” they marched on. They laid 
waste a stretch of land sixty miles wide in 
the course of their 250-mile march to Savan- 
nah On this march, Sherman’s army, which 
had cut itself off from its base of supplies, 
lived off the land. Soldiers raided plantations 
for cattle, pigs, and poultry. Warehouses and 
homes were set aflame. Bridges were de- 
stroyed and railroad ties ripped up. Some of 
the more disreputable soldiers disobeyed or- 
ders and stole family treasures. 

For a whole month while this was happen- 
ing, the North did not know what was hap- 
pening For Sherman sent no dispatches. 
Then, just before Christmas, 18frf, to the 
news-hungry Union came the exciting report 
that Sherman had captured Savannah. Now 
the Confederacy had been split into north 
and south sections, just as Grant, by gaining 


Sherman's march to the sea. Sherman, a practitioner of total war during the war, 
said after the war- "I am tired and sick of war. Its glory is all moonshine It is 
only those who have neither fired a shot nor heard the shrieks and groans of the 
wounded who cry aloud for blood, more vengeance, more desolation. War is hell." 




control of the Mississippi, had split it into 
east and west sections. 

The thorough General Thomas had helped 
to make Sherman’s campaign possible. Con- 
federate General John B. Hood had hoped 
to prevent Sherman’s march through Georgia 
by threatening central Tennessee. But Sher- 
man continued his march, confident that 
Thomas, with twice as many men as Hood, 
could take care of him in Tennessee. He did. 
Hood’s army was almost annihilated at the 
Balfle of Nashville. 

Northward into South Carolina from 
Georgia poured Sherman’s raiding troops. 
There the harsh treatment given Georgia was 
multiplied many times. Many Northern sol- 
diers seemed to feel that this was just punish- 
ment for South Carolina’s having started the 
chain reaction of secession. 

What Explains Sherman’s Harsh Military 
Methods in the South? Before the war, Sher- 
man had been head of a military academy in 
the South. He had on many occasions ex- 
pressed affection for the South. He was not 
opposed to slavery. In fact, he had stated: 


If the people of the South had stood by 
the Constitution, I, for one, would have 
fought for the protection of slave property 
just as much as for any other kind of 
property. 


In the light of all this, what explains Sh 
man s harshness? Sherman’s goal was to < 
stroy lhs enemy’s will to fight by destroy! 
ns supplies and transportation facilities, a 
jy terrifying his relatives and other civilia 
Such tactics today are called “total wa 

thus- 01311 CXP ained his concept of total y 


• • • we are not only fighting hostile 

mTkedd ^ ? h ° StilC Pe °' le ’ a " d m»'t 

make old and young, rich and poor feel 
the hard hand of war. 

And lie also said: 


Lee's Brilliant Defense Finally Bows 
To Grant's Sledgehammer Offense 

Why Things Looked Dark for the Union 
in 1864. “Hold on with a bulldog grip, and 
chew and choke as much as possible.” Thus 
Lincoln urged Grant in April, 1864. Grant, 
now in Virginia, was to try hard for months 
to get “a bulldog grip” on Lee. To do so, 
Grant hurled sledgehammer blows at Lees 
forces in the Wilderness Campaign, at 
Spotsylvania Courthouse, and at Cold Har- 
bor. He seemed willing to sacrifice, if neces- 
sary, any number of men to achieve his end. 
His forces suffered staggering losses. At the 
Battle of Cold Harbor, the boys in blue 
pinned slips of paper bearing their names 
and addresses to the backs of their uniforms 
so their relatives would be able to claim their 
bodies. As this battle dragged on for days, 
the battlefield was strewn with corpses and 
the moans of the wounded went unanswered. 

Lee had placed his men in a position prac- 
tically impossible to take by frontal attack. 
That is why many have found fault with 
Grant’s assault at Cold Harbor. In fact, many 
in the Union were beginning to think that 
Lee’s brilliant defensive strategy would make 
it impossible for Grant ever to achieve his 
“bulldog grip.” Over and over again, in this 
dark summer of 1864, they asked: Will an 
end ever come to this terrible slaughter? To 
which some replied: Let’s put an end to it, 
even if it means an independent Confederacy. 
A sad song of the time, “Tenting Tonight, 
expressed the feelings of millions of North- 
erners. It went: 


Many are the hearts that are weary to- 
night, 

Waiting for the war to cease. 

Many are the eyes that are looking for the 
light. 

To see the dawn of peace. 


Jf they [the people of Georgia] 
,l0 ;r 1 against my barbarity and c 
will answer that war is war, and n 
larity-seeking. 


Military, Political, and Diplomatic Blows 
Make Things Look Darker for the Confe 
eracy in 1864. In May, 1864, the Confeder- 
acy lost its valuable cavalry leader, the ga 
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lant "Jeb” Stuart, in battle with the Unions 
cavalry leader, Phil Sheridan. In August, 
naval commander Farragut broke through 
the heavily fortified Confederate defenses 
and took Mobile Bay in Alabama In October, 
Sheridan crushed the Confederate army m 
the Shenandoah Valley. He then so ravaged 
that fertile region that, as he said, “A crow 
flying over the country would need to carry 
his rations. No longer could the valley feed 
Lee’s forces. No longer could Confederate 
raiders use the valley as a base for threaten- 
ing Washington 

In November, Lincoln was overwhelm- 
ingly re-elected (page 401). And Lincoln 
had pledged that the war would continue, no 
matter what the cost, until the South was 
once more back in the Union. In December, 
the Confederacy's dark prospects grew 
darker still when, as we know. Savannah fell 
to Sherman Furthermore, by now it was 
clear that the Confederacy was not going to 
get recognition and aid from the Govern- 
ments of Emperor Napoleon III of France or 
Queen Victoria of Britain. 

The Confederacy Is Harder and Harder 
Pressed— and the Blockade Tightens. Grant, 
in his battering offensive, was suffering much 
greater losses than Lee in his brilliant de- 
fensive. Yet the less-populated Confederacy 
could less afford its losses. By the end of 
1864, many Confederate soldiers were prac- 
tically m rags Many were hungry most of 
the time. The Union blockade had grown in- 
creasingly effective As a result, it had be- 
come more difficult for the Confederacy to 
get from Europe food, clothing, medicine, or 
other supplies. 

Back m 1862, the Confederacy had made a 
■3.vwrr&!ivs. bicA 'Biaatf&ss&A TAtemjfc te ■stwmsV. 
the Union blockade. The sides of a wooden 
warship, the Merrimack, had been reinforced 
by the Confederacy with iron The Merri- 
mack, rechristened the Virginia, had little 
trouble ramming and burning two wooden 
Union warships The Union began to worry 
that this ironclad and others that might be 
m the making might destroy the Union block- 
ade Therefore, the Union hurriedly pre- 


pared the Monitor, its own ironclad craft. 1 
The Monitor fought the Virginia to a draw 
off the coast of Virginia. No longer was the 
Vtrgmia a threat to the Union blockade! 

This battle between ironclads proved that 
wooden warships would soon become mu- 
seum pieces. And, of course, the Union, with 
its superior industrial strength, was in a 
better position to build ironclads. 

Richmond Finally Falls. The darkest days 
of all for the Confederacy came in April, 
1865 After a nine-month siege by Grant, 
Petersburg, protecting Richmond twenty 
miles away, fell. Lee then moved out of Rich- 
mond and some of Grant’s forces moved in. 
With Grant and Sheridan in hot pursuit from 
different directions, and with his escape 
routes blocked, Lee surrendered. 

The Dramatic Meeting Between Grant and 
Lee at Appomattox Courthouse. In a farm- 
house in the village of Appomattox Court- 
house, on April 9, 1865, a most touching 
scene unfolded Here Lee, erect and immacu- 
lately uniformed, met Grant, stoop-shoul- 
dered and wearing his lieutenant general’s 
stars on a private’s rumpled uniform Treat- 
ing each other with dignity and respect, the 
two commanders talked over the old days 
when they had fought together in the Mex- 
ican War Then Grant announced the 
Unions terms, which, in keeping with Lin- 
coln’s wishes, were generous: 

Let all the men who claim to own a horse 
or mule take the animals home with them 
to work their little Farms 

This concession, among others, explains Lee’s 
comment 

Tbffi wJl d/i rajinb. tiDiiasi oinmlMAfoig nni 
people 

As Lee said his sad good-byes to his men, 
Giant and his officers removed their hats. 


'The Monitor had been designed by the inventor 
Jqhn Ericsson. It was soon nicknamed the "Yankee 
cheese box on a raft " The “chcesebox” was a 
turret-bke affair from which guns could be aimed 
in all directions 
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And when Union soldiers hailed their victory 
with cheers and gun salutes, Grant stopped 
them, saying: 

The war is over. The rebels are our coun- 
trymen again. 

The Home Fronts During 
The War Between the States 

How the Union Raised Armies to Fight 
the War. The wave of patriotism that swept 
the Union after the firing on Fort Sumter had 
swept thousands of enthusiastic volunteers 
into the army. But when the war dragged on 
and lists of casualties grew longer, lists of 
volunteers grew shorter. When volunteering 
almost stopped, the Congress, in 1863, passed 
the first United States Conscription Act. This 
made liable to a draft all able-bodied, un- 
married, male citizens between the ages of 
twenty and forty-five. Married men over 


thirty-five were exempt. If a drafted man had 
money, he could hire a substitute to take his 
place or buy his exemption by paying the 
Government $300. Throughout the Union, 
many considered this draft law undemo- 
cratic. They asked: Why should men with 
money be able to stay home and make more 
money, while poor men risk their lives? 

Such a feeling helps to explain the bloody 
draft riots that took place in New York City 
for four days ending on July 16, 1863. Many 
of the rioters were poor, foreign-born work- 
ing people. Many such immigrants had left 
European countries to escape compulsory 
military service, which was traditional there. 
Many of them, emotionally and unfairly, held 
the Negro responsible for the war and the 
draft. Many of them feared the competition 
of Negro workers for jobs. 

During the draft riots, Negroes were 
hanged from lamp posts and fires set under 
their feet. An armory was sacked and its 













guns were seized. Rioting mobs rushed 
through the streets shouting; 

Down with the draft! . . . Down with the 

rich! . We’ll hang Abe Lincoln on a 

sour-apple tree! 

Records of draft boards were destroyed. 
Stores and homes were looted and burned. 
About a thousand persons, including some 
policemen and soldiers, were killed or 
wounded. The rioters were only stopped 
when Federal troops by the thousands were 
ordered in against them. Other Northern 
cities had their draft riots, too, but on a 
much smaller scale. 

The draft encouraged many men to en- 
list who felt that they would eventually be 
drafted anyway To give further encourage- 
ment to enlistments, the Federal Government 
offered to all who would enlist a sum of 
money called a bounty. Since the state and 
local governments also offered bounties, a 
volunteer might get as much as $1,000 for 
enlisting. Some enlistees would accept the 
bounty in one community, desert, accept the 
bounty in another community, desert again — 
and so on. Some such unpatriotic enlistees, 
called bounty-jumpers, repeated this process 
as many as twenty or thirty times 

Some swindlers brought in poverty-stricken 
Europeans, whom they enlisted in the army. 
They even bribed some members of draft 
boards to accept, and thus make eligible for 
the bounty, many who were mentally ill or 
physically handicapped. Most of the boun- 
ties, of course, then went into the pockets of 
these unscrupulous bounty-brokers. 

How the Confederacy Raised Armies to 
Fight the War. In the Confederacy, too, when 
the guns had begun firing, men had rushed 
enthusiastically to volunteer. But, as in the 
Union, volunteering soon fell off sharply. 
This was a serious problem for tbe Confed- 
eracy since it had far fewer men than the 
Union, and explains why conscription was 
adopted by the Confederacy a year before 
it was by the Union No draft riots, such as 
those in New York City, took place in the 
South. Yet there was considerable resistance 


to the draft there, too. Many Southerners 
asked: Aren’t we fighting this war for states’ 
rights? What right, then, does the central 
government, the Confederacy, have to force 
a state to contribute men to the armed 
forces'* 1 In fact, the strong states’ rights 
feeling m the Confederacy was one of the 
biggest handicaps to the central government 
throughout the war. 

In the Confederacy, as in the Union, if a 
drafted man had money, he could hire a 
substitute to take his place or buy his ex- 
emption. Many groups who, the government 
felt, were needed on the home front, were 
exempted, too. For example, exemptions were 
granted those who owned twenty or more 
slaves. One Southerner is said to have owned 
only nineteen. His neighbors refused to sell 
him another because they thought it was 
his patriotic ditty to go off to war. He was 
just about ready to go into the army when 
one of his slaves gave birth to a baby! 

Because of protests that the exemptions 
favored certain groups, the Confederacy did 
away with some of them in 1863 However, 
in the Confederacy, as in the Union, because 
of the undemocratic features of the draft, the 
cry was often heard that the conflict was "a 
rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight!” 

Most men in both armies were volunteers. 
Some were rich and some were poor. In spite 
of draft dodgers and deserters on both sides, 
the great majority fought bravely to the bit- 
ter end. 

How the Union Raised Money to Fight the 
War. To conduct the war cost the Govern- 
ment of the United States $4 billion. How 
did it raise the money? 

More and Higher Taxes Than Ever Be- 
fore. The first income tax in American history 
was levied during the War Between the 
States. At its highest point, this income tax 
was extremely low as compared with in- 
come taxes today, never exceeding ten per 
cent on incomes above $5,000 But the income 


1 Many members of the Democratic Party in the 
North protested the draft there on the same 
grounds 
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tax was just one of a wide variety of taxes 
imposed to meet the expenses of fighting 
die war — a goal they were nonetheless in- 
adequate to accomplish. 

Suppose the Government had raised the 
$4 billion by taxation. This would have 
meant that the generation that fought the 
war would also have been paying for it. Such 
heavy taxation might so have antagonized 
the people as to hurt the war effort. Congress- 
men who voted for such heavy taxation might 
not have been re-elected. Suppose the Gov- 
ernment had raised the money by borrowing. 
This would have meant that generations as 
yet unborn would have been paying for the 
war. As it turned out, the Government raised 
about three times as much by borrowing as 
through taxation. 

Borrowing Money Through Bonds and 
Greenbacks. By means of interest-bearing 
bonds payable at a fixed future date, $2.5 
billion was borrowed. By means of a special, 
noninterest-bearing kind of paper money, 
called greenbacks, more than $400 million 
was borrowed. These greenbacks were 
backed not by gold or silver but only by 
the Government’s promise to pay sometime 
in the future. For this reason, this type of 
money was nicknamed “printing-press 
money.” Creditors were forced to accept 
greenbacks in payment for almost all kinds 
of debts. 1 Thus greenbacks were a kind of 
forced loan. 


In the Union’s dark days, in the sumn 
ot 1864, the value of a greenback dropp 
to only thirty-nine cents in gold. Peoi 
feared that if the Union lost, it would be i 
able to redeem the greenbacks. 

The Difficulties of the Confederacy in Rc 
<ng Money to Fight the War. For three m: 
reasons, the Confederacy had much mi 
difficulty in raising money than the Uni- 
I 'rst there was much less capital in i 
Confederacy .^eeond, the blockade made 
difficult for the Confederacy to raise mor 
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by selling goods abroad. It also made it 
difficult to import goods on which customs 
duties could be collected. And third, the 
strong belief in states’ rights in the South 
hindered tax collection. Many Southerners 
felt that the central government of the Con- 
federacy had no right to tax the states and 
local communities. 

The Confederacy borrowed money and 
levied many different types of taxes. But the 
amount raised was far from enough. That is 
why the main means used by the Confed- 


eracy to raise money was the printing press. 
So much printing-press money was issued 
that the value of this Confederate paper 
money kept dropping steadily. In 1864, when 
Confederate soldiers were being paid $18 
a month, coffee cost $18 a pound. And a 
man’s suit cost about $1,500. 

War Needs Bring About a Business Boom 
in the Union. Boots and shoes, uniforms and 
blankets, guns and ships, coal and iron, and 
hundreds of other items were needed for the 
war effort. Army contracts were handed out 
for these on such profitable terms that many 
became millionaires. Many also made for- 
tunes out of the oil wells discovered in Penn- 
sylvania in 1859 and from working the newly 
discovered gold and silver mines in Arizona, 
Colorado, and Nevada. 

Many farmers, too, got rich during the war, 
even though many of their farm laborers 
were away fighting. The laborers were often 
replaced by women and children or by irm 
migrants. And many a farmer who had 
formerly stuck to his old-fashioned methods 
was now compelled by the labor shortage to 
use the newly invented farm machinery 
(page 307). As a result, factories producing 
such machinery hummed with activity. Crop 
failures in Europe gave many American farm 
ers bigger markets. Army needs gave them 
much higher prices. However, much o t ie 
profits from agriculture went to middlemen- 

Before the war, so many railroads ,a c 
been built that there wasn’t enough business 
to keep them busy. During the war, there "as 
so much business in transporting troop- 
and the products of factories and farms t ia 
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there weren’t enough railroads to handle it. 
As a result, many a railroad that before the 
war had been on the verge of bankruptcy 
added more miles of track and paid big 
dividends. 

Some Groups That Did Not Gain by the 
Business Boom. As production and profits 
skyrocketed, so did prices of goods. Prices 
jumped nearly 120 per cent, while wages 
were rising only a little over forty per cent. 
Thus many an average worker had been bet- 
ter off economically before the war than he 
was during it. In particular, people who 
lived on pensions or who had fixed salaries 
suffered from this inflation (page 485). Some 
national unions were organized during the 
war. However, thev were still too weak to 
have enough influence to get wages raised 

Unscrupulous Profiteers Think Only of 
Their Pocketbooks and Their Pleasures in 
the Business Boom. Uniforms, shoes, blan- 
kets, and knapsacks so shoddy that they fell 
apart in heavy rains were sold by unscrupu- 
lous individuals to the Union Government. 
So were wom-out horses, ready for their 
graves, and rotting ships, salvaged from wa- 
tery graves So were rifles that wouldn’t fire, 
or that exploded in a soldier’s own face, and 
food that poisoned, rather than nounshed 
Some profiteers boldly boasted of their great 
profits, while patriots were giving their lives 
for their country. Some even expressed the 
hope that the war would continue so that 
they could make still greater profits. They 
competed with one another to display their 
wealth by decking their wives in huge 
diamonds and in the latest Pans fashions 
With money so plentiful, never before had 
gambling dens, prize fights, saloons, and 
race tracks, as well as theaters, opera houses, 
and circuses, been so popular 

Many Patriots on the Home Front Dedicate 
Their Time and Money to the War Effort. 
To think that most Northerners were vulgar 
profiteers would be an insult to the memory 
of the millions of civilians who served their 
fellow men and their country so nobly It 
would be an insult to the many patriots who, 
at the beginning of the war, paid for soldiers’ 


uniforms out of their own pockets; to the 
neighbors who took care of the families of 
servicemen, to the thousands of women’s 
groups who made bandages for the wounded; 
to the thousands of volunteer women nurses 
who, in the face of strong official disapproval, 
gave up sheltered lives at home to brave the 
horrors of the battlefield; 1 and to war-born 
agencies such as the United States Sanitary 
Commission and the United States Christian 
Commission 3 

The Heroic Work of the United States 
Sanitary Commission. The United States 
Sanitary Commission was a kind of early 
American Red Cross It had been influenced 
by the British Sanitary Commission, born 
during the Crimean War and disbanded in 
1856 The United States Sanitary Commission 
was organized by public-spirited private citi- 
zens It was supported by millions of dollars 
sent in by generous patriots Its members 
worked by the side of the Army Medical 
Corps on the battlefield, on troop transports, 
on troop trains, and in hospitals Who can 
measure the contribution of the dedicated 
male and female nurses of this commission 
in tending the “many with awful wounds fes- 
tering and swarming with maggots . . and 
again and again catching for mother or wife 
the last faint whispers of the dying"? Out- 
standing workers for the Sanitary Commis- 
sion were Clara Barton, who later founded 
the American Red Cross, and Dorothea Dix, 
famous for her work among (he mentally ill 
(page 273). 

How the Union Government Boosfed (he 
Business Boom. Most businessmen during the 
war sold the Government merchandise of 
good, not inferior, quality. Many of them 


1 Until this time, in the United States and almost 
everywhere else, army nurses had been males In 
fact, even m this war, most nurses were males 
But as a result of the work of women nurses in 
this war, nursing became a respected profession 
for American women 

2 Much was done by this commission to keep up 
morale Six thousand of its members, serving with- 
out pay, delivered to army camps Bibles, patriotic 
songbooks, magazines, food, and medicine 
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made fortunes, not dishonestly but because 
their prices were unusually high and be- 
cause the market was unusually large. Fur- 
thermore, the Congress had passed certain 
laws favorable to the industrial Northeast, 
as well as to the agricultural Northwest. 
The Congress was thus implementing the 
Republican platform of 1860 ( page 365 ) . 

Up Goes the Tariff: Up, Too, Go New 
F actories. Higher and higher went the tariff, 
beginning with the Morrill Tariff Act of 1861. 
By 1864, tariff rates in general were higher 
than they had ever been. The higher tariff 
encouraged greater American production by 
cutting down on the competition from lower- 
priced foreign products. It was hoped that 
by thus protecting American manufacturers, 
the Government in its war effort would not 
have to depend upon foreign imports. With 
this protection, old factories expanded and 
new factories sprang up. Defenders of the 
high tariff argued that the higher rates on 
goods that were imported would give the 
Government needed revenue. Rates continued 
to climb long after the war was over. 

The Congress Grants a Generous Charter 
for the Construction of a Transcontinental 
Railroad. Before the war, many had dreamed 
of the construction of a transcontinental rail- 
road. But the South had wanted a Southern 
route and the North a Northern route. With 
Southern congressmen out of the Congress 
Northern congressmen voted for a route 
running through Union territory from 
Omaha, Nebraska, to Sacramento, Cali- 
forma. 1 The Congress granted the right to 
bmld tire transcontinental railroad to the 
Un.on Pacific and the Central Pacific com- 
pan.es. Millions of acres of Government land 
and huge loans were granted these com- 
panies to encourage construction 
It was hoped that a transcontinental rail- 

wavs ™ e T urage bus!ness in man >’ 
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the wheat and meat of Kansas and Nebraska, 
for the minerals of the Far West, and even 
for the tea and silks of China. It was also 
hoped that such a railroad would build na- 
tional unity by bringing such far-off areas as 
California closer to the rest of the Union. In 
1869, such a railroad line was opened to 
business (page 445). 

The Congress Strikes a Bargain with 
Would-be Bankers: The National Banking 
System. If today thousands of private and 
state banks — some of them dishonest — were 
each issuing their own paper money, it would 
be terribly confusing. How would people 
know the value of one paper money in terms 
of the many others? Such had been the situa- 
tion in the United States before the war. To 
correct this situation by creating a uniform 
currency throughout the country was one 
of the aims of the National Banking Act of 
1863. Another aim was to create a market 
for the sale of Government bonds to get 
money to carry on the war. 

In effect, in the National Banking System 1 
created by the Act of 1863, the Government 
made a bargain with would-be bankers. 
Those who met certain conditions would be 
given by the Congress a charter to establish 
a bank called a national bank. They had to 
invest a certain amount of money in the bank. 
Part of this money had to be used to buy 
Government bonds. On these, the banks re- 
ceived interest. Using these bonds as backing, 
the national banks were permitted to issue 
paper money, called national bank notes. 
The would-be bankers could make money on 
these bank notes by lending them to the 
bank’s customers and charging them interest. 

By 1865, these national bank notes, a 
backed by Government bonds, were well on 
their way to becoming the uniform currenc) 
of the country. In that year, the Congress 
placed a tax of ten per cent on the paper 
money of state banks, thus driving the paper 
money of state banks out of circulation. 


1 Half a century later, in 1913, the Nation# ‘ 
ing System was to be replaced by another >a - - 
system, the Federal Reserve System (pa£ e 
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Before the war, many Northern bankers 
and businessmen — but not the agricultural 
interests of the South — had dreamed of such 
a centralized banking system. With Southern 
congressmen out of the Congress, the dream 
came true. 

The Congress Strikes a Bargain with 
Would-be Western Farmers: The Home- 
stead Act. Would you like 160 acres of Fed- 
eral land practically free 9 It’s all jours — if 
you are a natural-bom citizen or promise to 
become a naturalized citizen, have never 
fought against the United States, and will 
live on this practically free land for five 
years. This is the gist of what the Congress 
said in the Homestead Act of 1862. The 
Homestead Act seemed like a long-time 
dream come true to Western fanners, to 
land speculators, to immigrants from Europe, 
and to some Eastern workers 

To some poor farm families, the Homestead 
Act proved a blessing To others, it was a 
cruel disappointment. Creat stretches of the 
Great Plains seldom got enough ram Thus 
many a hard-working homesteader found it 
hard to make a living. Discouraged, many 
went back east or moved farther west 

In still other ways, the Homestead Act 
did not always work out as planned Some 
unmarried women got around the require- 
ment that a homesteader bo a head of a 
family by renting a neighbor’s child on the 
day they filed for a homestead Some home- 
steaders got around the requirement that a 
house be built on the 160 acres by renting 
a movable cabin. Who knows how many 
homesteaders used the same movable cabin 
to trick the Government! 

Many shady speculators bribed puppet 
homesteaders to file for homestead land, 
which they then took over. This trick was 
especially common in areas that were most 
fertile, most forested, or most mineral-rich. 
Ho wonder millions of homestead acres 
wound up in the hands of frauds! 

Furthermore, millions of acres of public 
land were not open to homesteaders. This 

a nd had been granted by the Government to 
railroads or bought up by big speculators. 


Thus many a settler had to obtain his land 
from a railroad or a speculator. 

The Congress Strikes a Bargain with 
the States: The Morrill Land Grant Act. 
Farmers would be more prosperous — and so 
would the country — if farmers knew more 
about scientific farming. Reasoning this way, 
and under pressure from Western farmers, 
the Congress, in 1862, passed the Morrill 
Land Grant Act Establish colleges that will 
train students in agriculture, as well as in 
engineering and military science, and the 
national Government will grant your state 
huge tracts of Federal lands. This was the 
essence of the bargain struck by the national 
Government with the states in the Morrill 
Act. As a result, more than seventy state uni- 
versities were to be established. 

Some Reasons for the Bad Times in the 
Confederacy. As the North enjoyed boom 
times during the war, the South suffered bad 
times. For too long, the South had cultivated 
too much cotton and constructed too few 
factories. As the Northern blockade made it 
more and more difficult for the South to ship 
cotton abroad. Southerners shifted to culti- 
vating food crops. But getting the food to 
the armies and to civilian customers also 
became more and more difficult as the war 
went on. For the railroad system in the 
South, never too strong, collapsed almost 
entirely With railroad parts almost impos- 
sible to import from Europe, damage done 
to the system by Northern armies could not 
easily be repaired. 

As the war wore on, the South began build- 
ing the factories it so desperately needed 
But this effort at self-sufficiency was not too 
successful The South had had too few fac- 
tories for a large supply of skilled laborers 
to be available It also lacked enough ma- 
chinery and enough capital. By the war’s 
end, as we have seen, prices had soared so 
high that it was almost impossible to buy 
even the barest necessities. Some Southern 
cities even experienced bread riots 

Some dishonest Southerners, disloyal to 
the Confederacy, took advantage of the bad 
times to fill their own pockets. Some block 
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ade runners, including Northerners, made 
fortunes by bringing in French champagnes 
and Paris fashions, instead of the needed 
machinery, medicine, and ammunition. Some 
speculators, in violation of the law, created 
monopolies in certain goods and charged sky- 
high prices for them. 

But selfish profiteers were few compared 
with the overwhelming number of self-sacri- 
ficing Southerners. Outstanding among this 
number were Southern women. They cared 
for the wounded and, in the words of Jef- 
ferson Davis’ wife, “deprived themselves of 
every wonted luxury to give it to the sol- 
diers. They also ran plantations and farms 
m place of their absent soldier husbands 


Britain and France Almost 
Force the Union to Fight 
More Than One War at a Time 
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Most British aristocrats disliked slavery. 
Nevertheless, they felt they had close ties to 
the aristocratic planters of the South. On 
the other hand, they felt they had little in 
common with Northern factory owners, shop- 
keepers, and workers, whom they considered 
crude, uncultured, and common. Such aristo- 
crats, like aristocrats in most European coun- 
tries, hoped that the split in the Union would 
be permanent. They wanted to see America’s 
great experiment in democracy fail, so that 
democracy would seem less appealing to 
peoples elsewhere. 

Many British factory owners and shippers 
felt that with a Confederate victory they 
would have less to fear from Northern com- 
petitors. A Confederate victory would also 
mean a bigger market for British goods. 
Since the South had few factories, it would 
probably feel no need for a protective tariff 
to cut down on foreign imports, Their de- 
pendence on cotton made many textile man- 
ufacturers particularly sympathetic to the 
South, which had been for so long their cot- 
ton supplier. Some of them agreed with the 
British economist who had written: 

Should any dire calamity befall the land 
of cotton, a thousand of our merchant 
ships would rot idly in dock; ten thousand 
mills must stop their busy looms; two mil- 
lion mouths would starve for lack of food 
to feed them. 


All other things aside, an independent 
Confederacy would mean that neither the 
Union nor any other Government in the 
Western Hemisphere would be strong enough 
to check British expansion there. 

France had ambitions in the Western 
Hemisphere, too. For some time, Emperor 
Napoleon III of France had dreamed of an- 
nexing Mexico as the nucleus for an empire 
in the New World. But the American warn- 
ing contained in the Monroe Doctrine 
loomed as a very large obstacle. Napoleons 
ambitions help to explain why many South- 
erners thought that he would side with the 
Confederacy to destroy the strength of the 
Union. Napoleon also hoped for a Confed- 


erate victory because the textile mills of 
France were in need of Southern cotton. 

Why Neither Britain Nor France Became 
an Ally of the Confederacy. When the war 
broke out, British warehouses were so bulg- 
ing with cotton that there was no immediate 
need to import more from the South Later, 
when more was needed, a substantial amount 
was imported from India, Egypt, Brazil, and 
China In any case, at this time, Britain 
believed it needed wheat from the Union 
more than cotton from the Confederacy. 
Moreover, many British manufacturers were 
making millions selling war materials to the 
Union And many British liberals favored 
the Union anyway. One, John Bright, ex- 
plained why he wanted the United States to 
remain united thus 

There is no other country in which men 
have been so free and so prosperous . 
and . . there is no other political consti 
tution now in existence in the preservation 
of which the human race is so deeply in 
terested 

British workers in general also favored the 
Union, in spite of British editorials and 
cartoons propagandizing in favor of the Con- 
federacy. Such workers and middle-class 
liberals in general favored the Union because 
they wanted to see an end to slavery. To the 
free workers of Britain, the end of slavery 
would mean victory for free labor 

Against this background, what convinced 
the Governments of Britain and France that 
it would not be wise to ally themselves with 
the Confederacy'* Neither wanted to become 
so tied up in a war in the New World that the 
other would get the upper hand in the Old 
World Britain hesitated to challenge the 
Union blockade because the blockade had 
long been a favorite British military weapon. 
In a future war, Britain's use of the blockade 
might likewise be challenged Finally, the 
Union started winning important battles, 
such as Gettysburg, Vicksburg, and Chatta- 
nooga 

But although Britain and France did not 
declare war on the United States, they came 


close to doing so on several occasions, as we 
shall now see 

8ritain Accuses the United States of Violat- 
ing International Law. James Mason and 
John Slidell, Confederate commissioners, 
were on a British ship, the Trent, headed for 
Britain in 1S61. A Union warship, com- 
manded by Captain Charles Wilkes, forced 
the Trent to stop by firing a shot across its 
bow Mason and Slidell were removed from 
the British vessel and taken to jail in the 
North 

The Trent affair caused Northerners to 
bubble with joy and the British to burn with 
fury War fever ran so high that thousands of 
British troops were ordered to Canada. The 
British Government accused the United 
States of violating international law It de- 
manded the surrender of the prisoners and 
an immediate apology Saddened by all this, 
the British scientist Charles Darwin wrote 
to the American scientist Asa Gray (page 
287). 

When >ou receive this, we may be at war, 
and we two be bound as good patriots, to 
hate each other. How curious it is to see 
two countries, just like two angry and 
silly men, taking so opposite a view of the 
same transaction’ 

Although Lincoln said that it was “a bitter 
pill to swallow” he decided to free the pris- 
oners For one thing, he recognized the 
justice of the British position A cause of the 
War of 1812 had been the forcible removal of 
men from American ships on the high seas 
by British officers. Lincoln reasoned that 
Wilkes’ action had similarly interfered with 
the principle of freedom of the seas In any 
case, the practical Lincoln explained, 

. we had one big war on hand and we 
didn't want two at the same time." 

The United States Accuses Britain of Vio- 
lating International Law. Before the Alabama 
went to the bottom in a naval duel with the 
Union warship Kearsarge in 1864, it had cap- 
tured more than sixty Union merchant ships 
The Alabama was just one among many 
Confederate commerce destroyers built in 
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a trial by jury. Throughout the Union, Lin- 
coln suspended the writ of habeas corpus.. 
According to a Supreme Court decision in 
1861 , he had no right — even in the war 
emergency — to take such action without the 
consent of the Congress. But Lincoln con- 
tinued the suspension. Moreover, his gen- 
eials held military trials, even in areas where 
there were civilian courts and where no 
fighting was going on. (After the war was 
over, m 1866 , the Supreme Court decided 
that these court-martials, under such cir- 
cumstances, had been illegal and a threat 
to liberty.) Telegrams and mail, on Lincoln’s 
01 dei s, were examined to check spying. At 
the beginning of the war, before the Con- 
gress had met, Lincoln had enlarged the 
army and appropriated money to finance the 
war. This again he had no constitutional 
light to do without the consent of the Con- 
gress. 


Actually, Lincoln Was No Dictator. Foi 
such actions, Lincoln was called a dictator 
Actually, at heart, he was far from being one 
But he was faced with a most difficult war- 
time situation. Many in the Union had 
bicnds and relatives in the Confederacy 
Thus spying was a lot easier than it would 
have been in a war with a foreign foe. Jef- 
ferson Davis president of the Confederacy 
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Few Presidents in American history have 
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Even today, there are those who think that 
Lincoln stretched his powers as Chief Ex- 
ecutive and as Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces dangerously far. However, as 
a result of his actions, it came to be gen- 
erally recognized that if an emergency such 
as a war develops, the President may have 
to stretch his power temporarily. 

Lincoln's Leadership Faces a Severe Test 
on the Slavery Question. Lincoln hated 
slavery. Yet he had said over and over again 
that the preservation of the Union, and not 
the freeing of the slaves, was the reason 
for waging war. In fact, for the Union to 
declare that the war was also being fought 
to free the slaves might, in Lincoln’s view, 
actually prevent the preservation of the Un- 
ion. Why? Because the border states, in 
which slavery existed, might react by seced- 
ing. Furthermore, many Northern soldiers 
were fighting the war only to preserve the 
Union. To declare the slaves free could, 
Lincoln contended, lead to “a mutiny in the 
army.” 

But soon Lincoln began to fear that if the 
slaves were not freed, it would be impossible 
to preserve the Union. Why? To win the 
war required unity throughout the Union. 
But when the slaves were not declared free, 
abolitionist attacks upon Lincoln’s conduct 
of the war increased to fever pitch. Because 
Lincoln seemed lukewarm about freeing the 
slaves, certain individuals in his own party 
in the Congress gave him only lukewarm 
support. Such individuals were called Radi- 
cal Republicans. They hated slaveowners. 
They wanted the war to become an all-out 
crusade against slavery. 

Lincoln also recognized that among the 
middle-class liberals and working people of 
Europe, there was strong hatred of slavery- 
For this reason, he was convinced that no 
European Government would intervene on 
the side of the Confederacy were the Union 
to declare the slaves free. 

Lincoln Decides to Act on the Slavery 
Question. How can we start freeing slaves 
without hurting the war effort? Specificall). 
how can we avoid antagonizing antislaver) 
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groups and also the border states in which 
slavery exists 3 Pondering thus, Lincoln sug- 
gested to the Congress a plan for freeing 
the slaves in the border states by compensat- 
ing their owners. To the slaveowners in the 
border states, this plan went too far To the 
Radical Republicans in the Congress and to 
abolitionists in general, it didn’t go far 
enough Only in tlie District of Columbia 
was compensated emancipation accepted by 
slaveowners 

The attacks of abolitionists and Radical 
Republicans on Lincoln became more heated 
than ever. He realized then that a more 
drastic step had to be taken to preserve unity 
But, not wishing to antagonize moderate 
Northerners and slaveowners in the border 
states, he issued this statement first. 

My paramount object m this struggle is to 
save the Union, and is not either to save 
or destroy slaverv If I could save the 
Union without freeing anv slave, I would 
do it, and if I could save it bv freeing all 
the slaves, I would do it, and if I could 
save it by freeing some and leaving others 
alone, I would also do that. What I do 
about slavery and the colored race, I do 
because I believe it helps to save the 
Union 

The Emancipation Proclamation Frees No 
Slaves Immediately, But Wins Applause Both 
at Home and Abroad. Lincoln interpreted 
the Battle of Antietam as a victory for the 
Union. Now the time was ripe, he felt, to 
issue a bold statement on freeing the slaves 
If he had issued it earlier, while the Union 
was suffering defeats, both he and it would 
have been laughed at. This explains why, 
a few days after Antietam, in September, 

1862, Lincoln issued his Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. Acting under hzs authority as 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces, he 
proclaimed all slaves free as of January 1, 

1863, in areas still in rebellion against the 
United States. 

When issued, the Proclamation did not 
immediately free a single slave. It did not 
apply to the slaves in loyal border states 
because they were not in rebellion. And ob- 


viously, it would not free any slaves in states 
where the Confederacy was in control. Nor 
would it apply to Southern areas under con- 
trol of Union troops that were no longer in 
rebellion on January 1, 1863. In other words, 
where Lincoln could free the slaves, he 
didn’t And where he could not free them, 
lie ordered them freed However, after 
January 1, 1863, as Union forces conquered 
Confederate territory, slaves there were 
freed in line with the Emancipation Proc- 
clamation. 

Many abolitionists and Radical Repub- 
licans were disappointed by the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. On the other hand, many 
moderates in the North and slaveowners in 
the border states were bitter, feeling that 
the war had now become a crusade against 
slavery, as well as one to preserve the Union 

However, many in the Union and in Eu- 
rope rejoiced at what they considered a 
milestone in mankind's struggle for freedom 
throughout the ages To them, the Proclama- 
tion seemed a guarantee that if the Union 
should win the war, slavery would be abol- 
ished throughout the United States Hie 
guarantee was made good when the Thir- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution was 
ratified in 1S65, shortly after the war ended. 

The Election of T864: The Voters Decide 
Not to 'Swap Horses When Crossing a 
Stream.' "The world is a solidarity, and the 
cause of America is the cause of liberty. 

. But should liberty become eclipsed in 
the New World, it would become night in 
Europe.” This statement of a French pro- 
fessor was quoted in an 1864 campaign 
pamphlet put out by Lincoln’s party If Lin- 
coln lost, liberty would "become eclipsed,” 
the party suggested — and European liberals 
feared. 

In this election, the supporters of Lincoln 
called themselves the Union Party They 
included not only Republicans but those 
Democrats who supported the Union’s ef- 
fort to win the war. To balance the ticket, 
they even nominated a Democrat from Tenn- 
essee, Andrew Johnson Although Johnson 
believed in states’ rights and had owned 



Some Highlights of 

The War Between the States 


O Confederacy created e Fort 
Sumter bombarded o First in- 
come tax adopted to finance 
war e Four border slave states 
decide to remain in Union 
• Southern ports blockaded 
0 United States Sanitary Com- 
mission created o First Battle of 
Bull Run • Lincoln suspends 
habeas corpus o Trent affair 


• Union forces capture Forts 
Henry and Donelson • Monitor 
v. Merrimack • Battle of Shiloh 

• Farragut takes New Orleans 

• Peninsular Campaign a Sec- 
ond Battle of Bull Run • Battle 
of Antietam . Fredericksburg 
fiasco e Greenbacks issued 

• Machine gun perfected by 
Gatling 


• Emancipation Proclamation 
declared in effect . National 
Banking System created • First 
National Conscription Act 

• 'Stonewall' Jackson fatally 
wounded at Chanceilorsville 

• French Army occupies Mex- 
ico • West Virginia enters 
Union . Battles of Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg . Antidraft riots 

New Y °d< • Battle of Chick- 
amauga . Gettysburg Address 

• Battle of Chattanooga 



• Grant named head of Union 
armies • Wilderness Campaign 

• Kearsarge sinks Confederate 
cruiser Alabama • Lincoln re- 
elected • Sherman captures 
Atlanta and Savannah 


• Lee named head of Confed- 
erate army • Union army en- 
ters Richmond • Lee surrenders 
to Grant • Lincoln assassinated 


slaves, he also believed that secession had 
been wrong. He was the only senator to 
remain in the Congress after his own state 
seceded. This once “poor white,” whose wife 
had taught him how to write, hated Southern 
planter aristocrats. 

The Democratic Party that opposed Lin- 
coln included many ardent Copperheads. 
It nominated McClellan, who had been re- 
moved by Lincoln as a general. The Dem- 
ocratic platform stated that nearly four years 
of fighting had accomplished nothing. It 
called, therefore, for an immediate end to 
the war. This, of course, really meant rec- 
ognition of the Confederacy as an independ- 
ent nation. 

The Democrats thought they had a good 
chance of winning They knew that the 
voters had grown war-weary in the face o 
the heavy casualties suffered during the dar 
summer of 18 64 (page 388). They knew 
that the Radical Republicans were so dis 
satisfied with Lincoln that they had tried to 
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nominate Chase or Fremont instead. Such 
Radical Republicans felt that Lincoln, in 
waging the war, was not ruthless enough 
toward the Confederacy. 

Yet the voters came to the conclusion 
that, in Lincoln’s own words, “it was not 
best to swap horses when crossing a stream." 
Many Democrats were confused because 
McClellan, although he had accepted the 
nomination, could not bring himself to ac- 
cept the Copperhead peace-at-any-price 
platform. Many Radical Republicans voted 
for Lincoln — not for love of Lincoln but be- 
cause they considered McClellan a traitor 
for accepting nomination by Copperheads. 
Moreover, it was slowly dawning on many 
voters that a great man was in the White 
House Sherman's victory at Atlanta, Sheri- 
dan’s devastation of the Shenandoah Valley, 
and Farragut’s victory in Mobile Bay all 
helped to clinch Lincoln’s victory 1 So did 
the boom times, which almost always help 
the party in power. 

Booth's Bullet, in Killing Lincoln, Strikes a 
Mighty Blow at the American Dream. Five 
days after Lee's surrender, Lincoln went to 
watch a play at Ford’s Theater in Wash- 
ington. The date was April 14, 1865. An 
actor out of a job stole into the President’s 
box and shot a bullet into Lincoln’s brain. 
The assassin, John Wilkes Booth, was a 
Confederate sympathizer who believed that 
slavery was a blessing 

The act of this mentally sick fanatic was 
a tragedy for the South as well as for the 
North — and even for the world. Many years 
afterward, Jefferson Davis was to say: 

Next to the destruction of the Confed 
eracy, the death of Abraham Lincoln was 
the darkest day the South has known 

Throughout the world, millions mourned 
this martyred man For uppermost in Lin- 
coln’s thinking had been those ideals which 
we understand as the American Dream. It 


i His electoral vote was 212 to McClellan’s 21, and 
he won fifty-five per cent of the popular vote. 


had been Lincoln’s dream that if the Amer- 
ican Dream was realized, peoples elsewhere 
would be inspired by it and build similar 
dreams of their own. 

A few months after the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, Lincoln had delivered his famous 
Gettysburg Address there. He had reminded 
the people that the American experiment 
in democracy was different from the auto- 
cratic governments of the past. He had 
spoken of the United States as “a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal ” In praising the men who gave their 
lives at Gettysburg, he made no distinction 
between Northerners and Southerners. All 
Americans honor them best, he indicated, 
when they dedicate themselves so that 

this nation, under Cod, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth. 

In his Second Inaugural Address, Lincoln 
had pleaded with Northerners not to adopt 
a vengeful attitude toward Southerners. In- 
stead, he urged them to act "with malice 
toward none, with chanty for all ’’ 

In this spirit, he called upon all Ameri- 
cans to do all which may achieve and cher- 
ish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.” 

On the very day he was assassinated, Lin- 
coln said. "I hope there will be no perse- 
cutions, no bloody work after the war is 
over” 

But after Lincoln’s death, a heritage of 
bitterness lingered on. 1 This bitterness has 
sometimes kept the United States from being 
more united. Greater unity might have 
speeded up the progress Americans have 
made toward realizing the American Dream. 


1 There is, of course, no absolute certainty that even 
if Lincoln had lived, he would have been able to 
put his ideals into practice For the spirit of re- 
venge was very strong among many Northerners, 
who went so far as to blame the entire South for 
Lincoln’s death. 
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STUBBY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 16 


"fc Persons to 

Robert E, Lee 
Thomas J. Jackson 
First Battle 
of Bull Run 
Anaconda policy 
George B. McClellan 
Peninsular Campaign 
John Pope 
Second Battle 
of Bull Run 
Battle of Antietam 
Ambrose Burnside 
Battle of 
Fredericksburg 
“Fighting Joe” 
Hooker 
Battle of 
Chancellorsville 
Pickett’s charge 


to Define 

Battle of 
Gettysburg 
George G. Meade 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Battle of Shiloh 
David G. Farragut 
Vicksburg 
campaign 
Battle of 
Chattanooga 
William T. Sherman 
John B. Hood 
George H. Thomas 
march through 
Georgia 
Battle of Cold 
Harbor 

“Jeb” Stuart 
Phil Sheridan 


Identify and Terms 


the Monitor and 
the Merrimack 
Appomattox 
Courthouse 

Conscription Act 

draft riots 

bounty-jumpers 

bounty-brokers 

greenbacks 

profiteers 

United States 
Sanitary 
Commission 
Christian 
Commission 
Clara Barton 
Morrill Tariff 

National Banking 
Act 


Homestead Act 
Morrill Land Grant 
Act 

Trent affair 
the Alabama 
Edwin M. Stanton 
Salmon P. Chase 
Copperheads 

Radical 

Republicans 

Emancipation 
Proclamation 
Union Party 
Andrew Johnson 
John Wilkes Booth 
Gettysburg Address 

Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural Address 


TV Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. In what ways were tire resources of 
Union much greater than those of 
Confederacy? 

2. In what ways was its greater industr 
ization a major advantage to the Uni. 

• ^ist the advantages that the Conf 
eracy had over tire Union. 

4- Point out similarities in the views of ] 
r and Stonewall” Jackson, 
o. Prove that there were lessons for b 
(a) Ute Union and (b) the Confeder 
in the First Battle of Bull Run 

7. Show specifically why President Line 

Si 11 aPP /M tCd with G ^erals 

Pop " "> 


8. Associate with the Battle of Gettysburg 
(a) Cemetery Ridge, (b) Pickett, (c) 
Lee, (d) Meade, (e) Vicksburg, (f) i ts 
effect on the Union, and (g) its effect 
on the Confederacy. 

9. Describe the steps by which the Union 
brought about an east-west split in the 
Confederacy- 

10. Show how (a) the Battle of Chattanooga 
and (b) Sherman’s march through 
Georgia brought about a north-south 
split in the Confederacy. 

11. The name Sherman stirs bitter memories 
in the minds of many Southerners. For 
what reasons? 

12. Give reasons why 1864 was a dark year 
for both sides in the war. 

13. What was (a) dramatic and (b) sig- 
nificant about the battle between the 
Monitor and the Merrimack? 
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14. Explain specifically the connection be- 
tween the Conscription Act and (a) the 
draft riots and (b) the bounty-jumpers. 

15 With respect to the raising of the Con- 
federate arm>, (a) what methods were 
used and ( b) what problems were faced? 

16. By what means did (a) the Union and 
(b) the Confederac) raise money to 
fight the war? 

17. Cue reasons why it was possible for 
some to benefit from the wartime busi- 
ness boom and for some not to. 

15. Prove that there were (a) profiteers and 
(b) patriots on the home front during 
the war. 

19. For what reasons did the Union Govern- 
ment (a) raise tariff rates, (b) encour- 
age the building of a transcontinental 
railroad, and (c) establish the National 
Banking System? 

20. What were the (a) provisions of and 
{ b ) flaw's in the operation of the Home- 
stead Act? 

21. What conditions in the Confederacy pre- 
vented it from enjoying a wartime 
boom? 

22. Which groups in Britain hoped for a 
Confederate victory? Give reasons why 
in each case. 

23 For what reasons did Napoleon III hope 
for a Confederate victory? 

24 Both (a) practical and (b) idealistic 
reasons explain why Britain did not de 
clare war on the Union. Prove 

25. Show specifically how (a) the Trent af- 
fair and (b) such ships as the Alabama 
aggravated relations between Britain and 
the Union 

26. Show that Russia had practical reasons 
for showing sympathy toward the Union 

27. Describe the attitude of Lincoln’s Cabi- 
net members toward him and his attitude 
toward them. 

28. Prove that there were many varieties of 
so-called Copperheads 

29. For what reasons did some call President 
Lincoln a dictator? What evidence is 
there that he was not? 

30. For what reasons did Lincoln (a) at 


first hesitate to free the slaves and (b) 
finally decide to do so 9 

31. For what reasons did the Emancipation 
Proclamation (a) disappoint many abo- 
litionists, (b) infuriate many slaveown- 
ers in the border states, and (c) please 
many in the Union and Europe 3 

32. In the election of 1864, (a) why did 
Lincoln’s chances seem poor and (b) for 
what reasons did he win anyway? 

33. How did Lincoln show his greatness in 
(a) the Gettysburg Address and (b) the 
Second Inaugural Address? 

"At Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. No war has captured the interest of so 
many Americans as the War Between 
the States. What reasons might explain 
this? 

2. The Confederacy had no chance of win- 
ning, considering the resources of the 
Union. Explain whether or not you agree 
and for what reasons. 

3 Inventors like McCormick were worth 
many regiments to the Union. Explain 

4. The attitude of many of those who went 
off to fight in or to watch the First 
Battle of Bull Run is a clue to why 
peace movements through the ages have 
not been stronger. Explain 

5. Geography dictated Union strategy. 
Prove. 

6 Give your views of Lincoln’s response to 
Hooker’s belief that the Government 
needed a dictator 

7 Few battles in American history stir the 
emotions as much as does the Battle of 
Gettysburg. For what reasons? 

8. What factors might explain why Grant, 
who had such a generally undistin- 
guished record before the war, had such 
a distinguished record in the war? 

9 What do you think was most responsible 
for bringing about (a) the east-west 
split and (b) the north-south split in 
the Confederacy? 

10. What are your opinions of Sherman’s 
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Unit Three • The Great Experiment Is Threatened as Sectional Frictions Lead to War 



The Reconstruction Period: 

The Road to Reunion Is a Rocky One 


Radical Republicans Insist on a Tough Reconstruction Program 

• Lincoln s and Johnson s Reconstruction Programs Are Milder • Some Reasons 
or l le Tough Radical Republican Reconstruction Program • Radical Republicans 
Condemn Black Codes, Create Freedmen’s Bureau, Put Through Civil Rights 
bill, fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, and Military Rule in the South, and 
impeach President Johnson 


The Post-War South Faces Some Serious Problems 

• The South L Physically Hard Hit by the War . Freed Slaves Find Freedom 

ttV , r ° 1 f ms Influence of Carpetbaggers and Scalawags • The Ku 

I i r ,f n c to ' r Jghten Off Carpetbaggers, Scalawags, and Negroes • Con- 
ti u 1C c° U 1 IS ^ 0n ® ac h from Radical Republicans by Southern Democrats 
Southern Stales Take Steps to Keep the South Solidly Democratic 

Some Significant Results of the War and Reconstruction 

• ? ? em ° c ™ c y , Gain New Hope . Nationalism Wins Out Over Sec- 

EmertTf-nn* V’f'; Dev elops Toward Increase in Presidential Powers During 
Remain Yff S rea ^ r Influence for Northern Industrialists • Republicans 

Lee L^enrl? Y e?? '. n r) Co 1 ntro1 After the Wa r • Strong Influence of Lincoln and 

tant Clnnrrr. * if ^ ^'Shtcrs Continue to Speak Out for Sectionalism • Impor- 
tant Changes in the Lives of Former Slaves 


Views Differ as to How to 
Deal with the Hard-Hit South 


The Sad Picture of the South After the \ 

A city of ruins, of desolation, of va 
houses, of widowed women, of rot 
w lT’ C \ 0f fleserted warehouses, of w 
gardens, of miles of grass-grown str, 


of acres of pitiful and voiceful barrenness 
that is Charleston. . . This description 
written by a Northern visitor in 1865, v ' °j' 
have fitted about as well many of the ot 
cities and towns of the post-war 0,1 
Throughout the region, roads, railroads, an 
bridges had been destroyed, and ma 
homes, schools, and churches wrecke 
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some areas, where police officers and courts 
had stopped operating, bandits roamed 
freely. 

Banks were bankrupt. The life’s savings 
of most Southerners had gone into Confed- 
erate currency, which was now so worthless 
that many were lighting fires with it. Lack 
ing capital, with its traditional slave labor 
system suddenly outlawed and its fields dev- 
astated, the South was economically crip- 
pled. Things were so bad that one formerly 
wealthy planter did the family wash and an- 
other went from door to door selling pies. 
Some women, as well as men, lacking beasts 
of burden, yoked themselves like oxen to 
plows To make the post-war South’s sad pic- 
ture even sadder, about one out of every 
three Southern men had been killed in the 
war. This loss of some of the South’s best 
human resources was to delay its recovery 
for a long time 

The South's Four Million Slaves, Freed 
Suddenly, Find Freedom Full of Problems. 

To adjust oneself to change is always diffi- 
cult It was natural that former slaves would 
bo bewildered by their suddenly granted 
freedom. How especially difficult it must 
have been to adjust to freedom after one’s 
people had spent years, perhaps centuries, in 
slavery! No wonder crooked characters, both 
white and Negro, were able to cheat many 
freed slaves out of their few possessions 
They sold them poisonous whiskey and 
worthless patent medicines. They issued il- 
legal marriage certificates and illegal divorce 
papers. They deceived some Negroes by 
spreading the rumor that the Government 
had passed a law giving every freed man 
"forty acres and a mule.” Then these cruel 
cheats sold them the wooden pegs with 
which to mark off the land they were never 
destined to get 

Many of the freed slaves, fearful of 
change, or devoted to their old masters, re- 
mained on their old plantations. Many who 
left feared that if they were to remain, they 
might be re-enslaved. Some thought that 
now’ that they were free, life was going to 
l>e one long spree, without work. Many died 



The scene tn the House of Representa- 
tive upon passage of the Thirteenth 
Amendment From your study thus far, 
which individuals or groups would you 
say played the most important roles in 
bringing this event about? 


of starvation Aimlessly, many roamed about 
the countryside or hung around Union army 
posts. Some settled down in special Gov- 
ernment camps created for them In these 
overcrowded camps, it was not long before 
thousands had died of disease or violence. 
Many wanted jobs. But the hard-hit plant- 
ers could not afford to hire them. Many 
longed for their own land to cultivate. But 
they could not afford to buy it. 

A Tragic Fra' in American History: The 
Reconstruction Period (1865-1877). How 
can "e most quickly — and with least friction 
— repair the damage in the war-torn South 3 
How can we best — and w ith least friction — 
promote the welfare of both the poverty- 
stricken whites and the bewildered Negroes 
there 3 These are questions we would expect 
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Government officials to have concentrated 
on in 1865. But Americans in 1865 had just 
finished fighting the bloodiest war in history. 
This explains why passions flared and bitter 
feuds developed over such questions as: 

Should the seceded states and their lead- 
ers be punished severely before being al- 
lowed to return to the Union? Who should 
have the right to make the rules regarding 
their return: the President or the Congress? 
How many of the rights and privileges of 
white citizens should be granted to the freed 
slaves? What should- be done to make sure 
that the rights granted to freed slaves are 
not taken from them later? Who should de- 
cide the political, social, and economic 
status of the freed slaves in the South: the 
national Congress or state legislatures con- 
trolled by whites? 

The problems of rebuilding the South, of 
adjusting relations between the races there, 
and of restoring the Southern states to the 
Union highlighted the period from 1865 to 
1877. These years embraced what is called 
the Reconstruction period. Another impor- 
tant characteristic of the Reconstruction pe- 
riod in the South was its slow shift from a 
mainly agricultural society to one in which 
industry played a somewhat more important 
role. 


The group that favored harsh punishmer 
for the seceded stales won out. Thus, to th 
fires of wartime hatreds between North an 
South was added more fuel. Technically, tl: 
Reconstruction period ended in 1877. Y< 
the hatreds aroused during it did not di 
Because of the acts of violence and corruj 
tion that occurred, and because of tl 
hatreds that resulted, some have called tl 
Reconstruction period the “tragic era” i 
American history. In a sense, the Reconstru 
tion period is still with us. For race relatioi 
are still far from adjusted. And the shift 

B wr tC T lndllStnalizafio n to solve the Soutl 
dilhcuH economic problems continues. 

Reunion Without Revenge: Lincoln's ar 
Johnson's Plans for Reconstruction. Accon 
mg to the Constitution, the Congress h 
the power to admit states. According to tl 


Constitution, the President has the power 
to grant pardons to those guilty of commit- 
ting Federal offenses. To Lincoln, no state 
could legally secede from the Union, be- 
cause the Union was indestructible. To him, 
certain rebellious citizens within the states 
had been guilty of causing the break that 
had led to war. To Lincoln, then, the Re- 
construction problem was one of pardoning 
individuals, rather than one of readmitting 
states. Consequently, Reconstruction, he be- 
lieved, was a problem of the President, 
rather than a problem of the Congress. 

In any case, Lincoln’s primary goal was to 
get the seceded states back into the Union 
as soon as possible and with as little fric- 
tion as possible. Only thus, he felt, could 
the United States fulfill its destiny of dem- 
onstrating to the world that democracy 
could work. He felt that there would he 
less friction if the Federal Government used 
no force to compel Southern whites to grant 
rights and privileges to freedmen. He 
thought that in time, through persuasion, 
Southern whites would recognize Negro 
rights and privileges. 

Here are the highlights of Lincolns p 311 
for Reconstruction: All Confederates, ex 
cept high government and military officia 5, 
could obtain pardons from the President- 
All they had to do was to take an oat i 0 
allegiance to the Union and agree to o e > 
the Constitution and the laws made un er 
it. As soon as ten per cent of those who >a 
voted in 1860 in a given state had ta en 
such an oath, they would have the ega^ 
right to form a state government. Sue i 
state government would also be require 
agree to abolish slavery. Then it coul sen^ 
its senators and representatives to the 0 
gress. Lincoln thus hoped to restore spec 
the states of the Confederacy to „ 

“proper practical relation with the nl ° 

He hoped, too, that by this mild p an 
Reconstruction, free from the spirit o ^ 
venge, the South’s former loyalty to 
Union would be won back. yfee- 

Andrew Johnson (page 401), as * 

President, became President on L’ nc 
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assassination. Like Lincoln, he believed that 
Reconstruction was a problem of the Presi- 
dent. In fact, his Reconstruction program 
was much like Lincoln’s. 1 By December, 
1865, all the former Confederate states, ex- 
cept Texas, had met the requirements of the 
Lincoln-Johnson plan. They had canceled 
their acts of secession and had ratified the 
Thirteenth Amendment, which abolished 
slavery. They had organized state govern- 
ments and sent senators and representatives 
to the Congress. But the Radical Republi- 
cans (page 400) in control of the Congress 
had refused to admit them to the Congress. 
And in the Congress, angry Radical Repub- 
licans made fiery speeches attacking Johnson 
for his mild Reconstruction policy. 

The Radical Republicans were also furi- 
ous with Johnson because they believed that 
Reconstruction was the Congress’ power, 
not the President’s Moderate Republicans 
shared this belief. Both felt that the Presi- 
dent had exercised so much power during 
the war that it was now time for the Con- 
gress to reclaim power and regain prestige. 
To them, the Southern states had left the 
Union, and only the Congress had the con- 
stitutional right to readmit them. 

Some Reasons Why the Radical Repub- 
licans Insisted on a Tough Reconstruction 
Program. Politics played an important part 
in determining the tough policy of the Rad- 
ical Republicans. We shall now see why. 

Radical Republicans Fear Loss of Con- 
trol to Democrats. The Radical Republicans 
feared that the Democrats might gain con- 
trol of the Congress. The Thirteenth Amend- 
ment had canceled the three-fifths compro- 
mise Now that all Negroes would be 
counted for purposes of representation, the 
South, made up mainly of Democrats, would 
have more representatives in the House of 


Yet when Lincoln had urged gentle treatment for 
Confederate leaders, Johnson had called them 
traitors who should be severely punished. But 
Once he had the responsibility of the Presidency, 
Johnson’s attitude softened considerably. This 
change of heart surprised and angered Radical 
Republicans. 


Representatives than before the war. 
Furthermore, many of the men elected to 
the Congress in line with the Lincoln- 
Johnson Reconstruction program, had been 
leaders of the Confederacy. One, Alexander 
H. Stephens, had even been its vice-presi- 
dent. The Radical Republicans were furious 
at this turn of events. Some asked: Who 
won the war anyway? 

The Radical Republicans were also afraid 
that the former Confederates would for- 
ever keep the Negro from voting. They 
pictured these Southern Democrats forming 
an alliance with Northern Democrats to 
control the Congress. This would mean the 
end, they feared, of such Republican legis- 
lation as the high protective tariff, the Na- 
tional Banking System, the subsidies to rail- 
roads, and the Homestead Act. To many 
Radical Republicans, who represented 
Northern industrialists and Western farm- 
ers, this possibility was terrifying. 

To keep their party in power for a long 
time. Republican leaders decided to prevent 
as many former Confederate leaders as pos- 
sible from voting and to get the vote for all 
Negro freedmen . 1 In gratitude, Negroes, 
they hoped, would vote Republican. 

Some Radical Republicans Are Mainly 
Interested in the Interests of Freed Slaves. 
Some Radical Republicans argued that if the 
South was reconstructed by the Congress, it 
could be made more democratic and stand- 
ards of living there could be raised. Some of 
them suspected former slaveowners of plot- 
ting to re-enslave freed slaves Only a tough 
Reconstruction policy, they maintained, 
would thwart such efforts. They demanded 
that the plantations of former slaveowners 
be divided up and turned over to former 
slaves. They demanded that former slave- 
owners be denied the right to vote and hold 
office and that freed slaves, for their own 
protection, be granted these and other rights. 


It is interesting that at this time when Radical 
Republicans were insisting that Negro freedmen 
in the South be given the right to vote, some 
states in the North barred Negroes from voting 



As one white supporter of Negro rights, 
Wendell Phillips, had put it earlier: “Give 
the Negro a vote . . . and there is not a 
politician . , . who would not do him 
honor.” 

Senator Sumner and Representative 
Stevens Represent the Extreme Radical Point 
of View on Reconstruction. To Senator 
Charles Sumner, those states that had se- 
ceded had committed political suicide. 
Therefore, to him, these states should have 
nothing to say, and the Congress everything 
to say, about how they should be treated. 
Sumner was the long-time abolitionist who 
had been badly beaten up by Brooks in the 
Senate (page 359). Sumner’s leading ally in 
the House, Thaddeus Stevens, was in his 
seventies and in poor health. He wanted the 
seceded states to be treated as “conquered 
provinces.” He seemed to love Negroes as 
much as he hated slaveowners. He showed 
his hatred for the latter when he said: 

Strip a proud nobility [plantation owners] 
of their bloated estates; . . . send them 
forth to labor and teach their children to 
enter the workshops or handle a plow, and 
you will thus humble the proud traitors. 

Freed slaves, Sumner and Stevens insisted, 
must be given land, the right to vote, and 
free schooling. If this was not done, they 
argued, the Y\ ar would have been fought in 
vain. 


Some Policies of the 
Radical Republicans 

Radical Republicans Condemn the Bla 
Codes as Schemes to Re-enslave Fre 
Slaves. Sumner and Stevens and many otl: 
Northerners boiled with anger when th 
learned of certain laws being passed 
Southern states in 1S65. These laws w< 
called the Black Codes. In some states, t 
Black Codes declared that Negroes out 
jobs could be brought to court and accu< 
or vagrancy. If convicted, they were fin. 
H they couldn’t pay the fine, they w. 


turned over to a white employer to work 
it out. If a Negro ran away before his fine 
was paid, he could be captured by any 
white man and brought back to do the re- 
quired work. Black Codes also made it il- 
legal for Negroes to vote, to hold office, to 
serve on juries, or to show any disrespect 
to a white man. 1 

Many Southerners were convinced that the 
Black Codes were a benefit to the Negro as 
well as to the white. They asked, in effect. 
What is wrong with helping these bewil- 
dered, wandering, illiterate, and poverty- 
stricken ex-slaves to settle down to a job: 
With the South’s shortage of labor and its 
fields overgrown with weeds, why not put 
them back at the farm work they are use 
to doing? 

Southerners pointed out that these B ac' 
Codes allowed the Negro privileges he hadn t 
had before the war. Now he could sue in 
the courts, own and inherit personal prop 
erty, be a witness when one party in a case 
was a Negro, and get an education. 

Radical Republicans in the Congress Ta e 
Over and Toughen the Reconstruction P r0 

gram. The Black Codes played right into 
the hands of the Radical Republicans. 
aroused so much bitterness in the Nor 
that even many moderate Republicans i 
the Congress began to vote with the Ra lC ‘ 
Republicans. In 1866, several bills "ere i 
troduced by Republicans to protect the 1CC “ 
slaves and outlaw the Black Codes, 
began a long-drawn-out battle ketv c ^ 
President Johnson and the Congress- 
President would veto the bills and t ^ 
gress would pass them over his veto. ^ 
veto messages, Johnson usually argue 

these bills were unconstitutional. I e 

tained that in passing them, the on “ { j ]( , 
was interfering with either the rig its o ^ 
states or the powers of the Presic en 
also stated that the Congress ha n ° s [ a t es 
to pass laws concerning the Soutiern 


. „. c h states 

1 The Black Codes were most severe l Q, r oIina- 
as Mississippi, Louisiana, and ou 
where Negroes outnumbered whites. 
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until Southern senators and representatives 
had been readmitted to the Congress. 

The Civil Rights BHl: To Blot Out the 
Black Codes. One of the measures put 
through by the Congress to protect the freed 
slave was the Civil /lights Bill This law 
stated that the freed slave was a citizen and 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of a 
white citizen. It provided severe punishment 
for any who, under state laws such as the 
Black Codes, discriminated against freed 
slaves. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau: To Help the 
Freed Slaves Learn to Live as Free Men. 
In 1866, the Congress also put through a 
law extending the life of the Freedmens 
Bureau Tills agency had been organized 
the previous year to guide freed slaves un- 
til they had the experience to make their 
own way as free men Many of the agents 
sent down to administer this Federal relief 
program were conscientious and kind men. 
They distributed food, clothing, and aban- 
doned land among needy Negroes They 
also aided white war refugees. They opened 
scores of hospitals, more than 4,000 Negro 
schools, and special courts to protect Negro 
rights. They tried to see to it that unscrupu- 
lous employers did not cheat the freed slaves 
in making and enforcing contracts. Some of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau agents, on the other 
hand, were far from idealistic. Some used 
the bureau’s funds to enrich themselves 
And some brought pressure on Negroes to 
vote Republican. 

The Fourteenth Amendment: To Give the 
Negro a Better Guarantee of Civil Rights 
and to Punish the South. Some Radical Re- 
publicans suspected that states' fighters were 
riijbt ux calling the Civil Rights Act unnan.- 
stitutlonaL They feared that another Con- 
gress might repeal it or that the Supreme 
Court might cancel it. But if a guarantee of 
civil rights for Negroes was written into the 
Constitution, it would be harder to get rid 
of. Meanwhile, a Congressional committee 
investigating conditions in the South re- 
ported that Southerners expressed “no regret 
[over seceding] except that they had no 


longer power to continue the desperate 
struggle." All this helps to explain why the 
Congress, in 1S66, proposed the Fourteenth 
Amendment 

The Fourteenth Amendment made all 
American Negroes citizens of the United 
States and of their states. It did so by de- 
claring that all persons born or naturalized 
m the United States are citizens. It gave 
further protection to the rights of citizens — 
Negro as well as white — by stating that no 
state might interfere with the "privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States.” 
It also declared that no state shall "deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law,” nor "deny to any 
person . . the equal protection of the 
laws." 

The Fourteenth Amendment did not give 
the Negro the right to vote. But it warned 
all states that it would not be wise to deny 
the right to vote to their adult male citizens 
(except those who had participated in re- 
bellion or other crime). A state that did so 
deny the vote would be punished by having 
its representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives reduced. 1 

Certain ex-Confederates were barred by 
the Fourteenth Amendment from holding of- 
fice in the Federal Government or the state 
governments. These were men who had once 
held office in the Union and taken an oath 
to support the Constitution, but who had 
switched their loyalty to the Confederacy. 
Such men could hold office again only if 
two-thirds of the Congress consented. 

The Fourteenth Amendment also punished 
the South by declaring that no part of the 
debt of the Confederacy was to be paid by 
the United States or by any state. Nor could 
Confederates make “any claim for the Joss or 
emancipation of any slave.” (However, the 
amendment guaranteed the payment of the 
Union’s debt.) 


l This would mean, of course, that the state’s nuiti 
ber of electoral votes would also be reduced pro- 
portionately However, no state has ever been 
punished by having its representation thus re 
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All the former Confederate states, except 
Tennessee, refused to ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment. This refusal enraged Radical 
Republicans. 

The Reconstruction Acts of 1867: Radical 
Republicans Set Up Military Rule in the 
South. Under the Johnson state governments, 
mild toward ex-Confederates, Democrats 
were sure to be in control of the Southern 
states. To rid the South of the Johnson gov- 
ernments, and to make sure that Republicans 
would gain control there, the Congress 
passed a series of Reconstruction Acts in 
1867. In doing so, the Congress overrode 
Johnson s vetoes. So harsh were these acts 
considered that one was described as "writ- 
ten with a steel pen made out of a bayonet.” 

Ten Southern states, condemned by Radi- 
cal Republicans as “the sinful ten” because 
they had refused to ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment, were divided into five military 
districts. This was in line with Thaddeus 
Stevens’ “conquered province” policy. In 
charge of each district was placed a general 
and thousands of Federal troops. Each gen- 
eral was given power to conduct trials of 
civilians under martial law. 

How, according to the Reconstruction 
Acts, could the ten states rid themselves of 
tins military rule and be readmitted to the 
nion? They had to set up new state gov- 
ernments based on new state constitutions. 
Negroes had to he guaranteed the right to 
vole for delegates to draw up the constitu- 
mns The new constitutions had to guaran- 
tee Negroes the right to vote and to run for 
office. Whites had to be guaranteed similar 
ngits, except for Confederates who had 
taken part in the war. The new state con- 
s 'tulions had to be approved by the Con- 
gress The new state legislatures elected un- 
der the new state constitutions had to ratify 

W J ° U1 ; teent , h Amendment. Finally, when 
he Fourteenth Amendment had become part 
of the Constitution of the United States 
7 ltar >' ™ c "’Quid end and the Southern 

\Vlu7c , b V CadmiUcd 10 the Union. 
Voted Z l r " ,Cr Uon/erZerate States 
l Rcpl ' W,c ™ *n 1S68. By 1868, seven 


of the ten states had accepted these terms. 
In the same year, the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment became part of the Constitution and 
the seven 1 again became part of the Union. 
In the election of 1868, most of the votes of 
five of these states went to the Republican 
candidate. Why? Negroes, who had been 
given the vote by Republicans, voted Repub- 
lican. And in most of these states, the major- 
ity of voters were Negroes. Thousands of 
Southern whites, normally Democrats, were 
barred from voting. And Federal troops 
stood by to supervise the voting. 

Why Radical Republicans Introduced the 
Fifteenth Amendment. But two of the seven 
states did not vote for the Republican can- 
didate, To Radical Republicans, this meant 
that Negroes in these two states were still 
being barred from voting. What, they asked, 
was to stop many Southern states in the 
future from changing their state constitu- 
tions to take the vote away from Negroes 
Moved by this argument, the Congress pr°' 
posed the Fifteenth Amendment. Tim 
amendment, designed to insure the Negros 
right to vote, stated that neither the Unite 
States nor any state could deprive any citizen 
of this right “on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

In 1870, the Fifteenth Amendment became 
part of the Constitution. By 1870, all ten 
states that had been under military rule were 
back in the Union. For Virginia, Texas, an , 
Mississippi had at last accepted the Congress 
terms of Reconstruction, and Georgia a ^ 
been readmitted for the second time. Fe era 
troops remained in certain Southern sta es, 
however, until 1877 (page 529). 


The Character of the 
'Carpetbagger 7 Governments 

After a four-year term at an annual salary 
of $8,000, a governor saved half a mi 


1 Georgia was one of those readmilte 1 w j lfrl 
However, military rule was restored 1 . c c j s 1ature. 
Negroes were ousted from the state c - ^ ST0. 
Georgia achieved permanent rcadmission 
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dollars! When criticized, he answered: “Cor- 
ruption is the fashion. I do not pretend to 
be honest.” This governor was not the only 
dishonest politician nt the Southern state 
governments set up as a result of the Re- 
construction Acts. 

Who Were the 'Carpetbaggers' and 'Sea la- 
wn g s'? When the war had ended, many 
Northerners had flocked to the South, where 
they saw an excellent opportunity to make 
fortunes. These Northerners, most of whom 
were adventurers, were contemptuously 
called carpetbaggers because, it was said, all 
their worldly possessions fitted into the car- 
petbags they carried. Certain Southern 
whites, usually of the “poor white” class, 
often co-operated with carpetbaggers to profit 
from the chaotic conditions in the South 
Such native Southerners were supporters of 
Republican rule in the South. They hated 
aristocratic planters, who contemptuously 
called them scalawags. 

Carpetbaggers Gain Great Political In- 
fluence. Before long, carpetbaggers had 
monopolized most of the highest political 


offices in the former Confederate states. 
Many had been elected to the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives. Gen- 
erally, less important offices went to scalawags 
and Negroes A large number of Negroes 
were elected to all the Southern state legis- 
latures. A considerable number were elected 
to the United States House of Representa- 
tives, and a few to the Senate. Many carpet- 
baggers and scalawags got themselves 
elected by taking advantage of tlie illiteracy 
and political inexperience of Negro voters, 
so recently freed from slavery Getting 
elected was also made easy by the fact that 
most experienced and educated Southern 
whites had been barred from voting 

Some Examples of Corruption and Waste 
in the Carpetbagger Governments. Cham- 
pagne, perfumes, cigars, hams, mushrooms — 
all imported— and gold watches and feather 
beds were supplied free to members of some 
carpetbagger-dominated state legislatures 
Millions of dollars were voted to pay for 
railroad lines that were never built. The 
legislators cared little about what happened 
to the money as long as they got their split 
from the railroad companies And these same 
legislators voted themselves fat salaries. 

All this corruption and waste helped to 
force taxes sky-high Many a Southern white 
who had been barred from voting bitterly 
resented being taxed to support such a gov- 
ernment. And when be couldn’t pay, the 
state got the money by selling his plantation 
or farm. 

Some Attempts of Some Carpetbagger 
Governments to Do Good. Corruption and 
waste do not alone account for the heavy 
debts incurred by these state legislatures. 
Great sums were spent to repair the devas- 
tation caused by the war, to provide relief 
for the hungry, and to build and support 
public schools. Also increasing state debts 
were the heavy interest rates Northerners 
charged these governments on loans 

Not all carpetbaggers were scheming, pen- 
niless adventurers. Some had gone south to 
invest their savings in business Some were 
sincerely interested in helping the Negro to 
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adjust to the life of a free man. Not all scala- 
wags were greedy men plotting to take ad- 
vantage of their fellow Southerners. Some of 
them sincerely loved the Union. Some 
wanted to build a new South in which their 
people, mainly “poor whites;” would have 
greater opportunities than they had had be- 
fore the war. And not all the Negro legisla- 
tors were puppets of scheming carpetbag- 
gers and scalawags. Some of them were 
educated men who wanted to do all they 
could for Negroes and whites alike, and for 
their state and nation. 


Because there were such people, some oi 
the carpetbagger governments did some 
good. Tax systems were set up that did nol 
favor the rich over the poor, as tax system; 
lad before the war. Imprisonment for debl 
and property qualifications for officeholdin? 
were abolished. There was less discrimina 
hon against women in property holding 
Foundations were laid for free public educa- 
tion for both whites and Negroes. However 
many a reform that was put on paper was 
not put into practice. 

In spite of these achievements, the perioc 
o carpetbagger governments was a mosi 
isgraceful period in American history. In 
deed, as we shall see, there was, during thi< 

IZL 7 ’ Pl f nty ° f . dis S rac eful waste anc 

in n/ fi° n m t lG natl0nal Government anc 
in Northern states as well. 

Ca T r h n e e ,h U ^ ^ ^ Fri 9 ht *" 
Carpetbaggers, Scalawags, and Negroes 

Conservative white Southerners were wile 

ith fury. To think that their former slaves 

poor whites, and Northerners who hac 

been in the South for only a year or so wen 

governing them and they themselves wen 

explains* ^ ^ bitterness th us arousec 
explains why many secret societies were or 

Uon period T1 ^ . durin S the Reconstrue 

Ku Kltix KIan e (KKKT7l theSe " aSthi 
, I'nx'e). By terrorizing Ne 

f . S so thc >’ wouldn’t dare vote and bi 

nglnemng carpetbaggers out of the region 

. kkk so "gbt to restore conservative whit, 
supremacy to the South. t( 

1,1 tl,C StiU ° f lhe n 'gbt, disguised in whit, 
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hoods and white robes, and mounted on 
horses similarly disguised, bands of Klans- 
men would ride to homes of Negroes and 
carpetbaggers and issue them stern warnings 
not to meddle in politics. Ignored warnings 
were sometimes followed up by violence. 

Tlie KKK was able to frighten many Ne- 
groes away from the polls and many carpet- 
baggers out of the South. By 1869, however, 
many of the South’s most respected citizens 
wanted the Klan to disband. They feared 
that as its activities grew more violent, 
there would be a general breakdown in law 
and order. They were alarmed, too, because 
some of the most criminal elements in the 
community had joined up. Such characters 
used the Klan’s cloak of secrecy to steal and 
even murder for personal reasons. 

By 1871, the Klan was practically out of 
business. Opposition of the South’s solid citi- 
zens and the use of Federal troops against 
Klansmen contributed significantly to its de- 
cline. 


Johnson Is Impeached by the House, 

But Is Saved from Conviction 
By One Vote in the Senate 

How can we remove Johnson as President- 
Tins was the prime topic of discussion among 
many Radical Republicans. Radical Repu 3 1 
cans hated Johnson because, by vetoes an 
by speeches, he had opposed their Recon 


struction policies. 

Some Reasons Given for Johnson s lm 
peachment. In 1868, the House of Rcp rc 
sentatives impeached Johnson. One reason o 
many given was that he had made vu ga r > 
insulting, and scandalous remarks about tie 
Congress in public speeches. It is true >■ 
Johnson was tactless, hot-tempered, and stu ^ 
born. Frequently, he would lose contro 
himself and engage in heated argumcn 
with hecklers in his audiences. j- 

But Johnson was also a patriotic m an . 
great courage, industry, and intelligence, 
though he considered many of the 
passed by the Congress over his vetoes u 



constilntion.il, lio did Ins dut) as Chief Exec- 
utive and enforced them In any case, a 
President's criticism of the Congress is not 
constitutional grounds for impeachment 
Onlv for ‘treason, briber), or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors" may a President 
be constitutional)! impeached. 

Some months before his impeachment, the 
Congress bad passed oser Johnson's seto a 
law called die Tenure of Office Act Tins act 
prohibited a President from removing from 
office, without the Senate’s consent any Fed- 
eral official whose appointment had required 
the Senate's consent It tool aw as from the 
President a power that esers President since 
Washington's time had held Much later the 
Supreme Court was to declare the Tenure 
of Office Act unconstitutional 

Secret. «> of War Stanton ssas a cam -oser 
from Lincoln’s Cabinet In Johnson’s Cabinet, 
he had been acting almost os a sp\ for the 
Radical Republicans. Johnson knew tins The 
Radical Republicans knew that sooner or 
later he was bound to dismiss Stanton John- 
son finally did. This gave the Radical Re- 
publicans the opportunity the)- had liccn 
waiting for. The) accused Johnson of violat- 
ing the Tenure of Office Act In doing so. 
Johnson, the House charged in its impeach- 
ment proceedings, had been guilt) of a high 
crime and misdemeanor. This was the main 
reason given for impcaching Johnson 

Propaganda and Pressures of Ail Kinds 
Fail to Bring About Johnson's Conviction. 
For two months in the spring of 1S6S, the 
eyes of America were fixed on the United 
States Senate, where the dramatic trial of 
Johnson on impeachment charges was being 
held. Chief Justice Chase of the Supreme 
Court presided. Radical Republican leaders 
had spread false propaganda that Johnson 
was immoral, insane, illiterate, ignorant, and 
a habitual drunkard, and that he had been 
invoked in Lincoln’s assassination They 
hoped thus to stir up the country against 
him. 

The Radical Republicans knew' that six 
Republicans, fully aware that the charges 
against Johnson were ridiculous, would vote 



(/(•fit Johnson According to a uitncss, 
u Jr cn Slctcnr heard the verdict, his face 
(urlicd'hlack Kith race and disappoint- 
mc nt tie shouted . 'The 

country it going to the dcul r " 


for acquittal The Radical Republicans knew, 
too. that another Republican, Edmund G. 
Po«s, hadn’t as >ct made up his mind how to 
xo(C. Every form of pressure was used to 
frighten Ross into voting for conviction He 
xvaJ warned that the party would never run 
{jin' for office again Threats to assassinate 
him came in his mail. Ross knew what it 
would cost him to vote for Johnson’s ac- 
quittal Afterward, he said: 

f almost literally looked down into my 
(ipen grave Friendships, position, fortune, 
everything that makes life desirable to an 
/imbitious man were about to be swept 
jiway by the breath of my mouth, perhaps 
forever 
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In spite of the cost, Ross and the other six 
Republicans voted with the Democrats for 
Johnson’s acquittal . 1 If any one of them had 
voted for conviction, the Radical Republicans 
would have had the two-thirds vote neces- 
sary to find Johnson guilty and remove him 
from the Presidency. Not one of the seven 
was ever again elected to the Senate. 

All Americans today owe these seven 
heroes a great debt. In spite of propaganda, 
prejudice, and pressure from their political 
party, they obeyed their consciences and the 
Constitution. 

Separation of Powers and Division of 
Powers Are Threatened by the Radical Re- 
publicans. Suppose that Johnson had been 
convicted Our system of separation of pow- 
ers would have been threatened. How sure 
wou d any later President be that he 
wouldnt be removed any time a majority of 
the House and two-thirds of the Senate were 
strongly opposed to him? In order to avoid 
being removed, a President might allow the 
ngress to dictate to him what he could 
or could not do as Chief Executive. 

. T ,e Radicai Republicans were bent on 
strengthening the Congress’ power over the 
judiciary, as well as over the President They 
^threatened the Supreme Court that it de^ 

cases as X im P° rtant Reconstruction 
cases as they wanted. And, as we have seen 

the Radical Republicans, in passing the Re- 
power of the Congress over the former Con- 

if ™ T S ’ T " m °” «f division 
natlon and s,a *“ * 


Political Reconstruction 
Formally Ends 

Carpetbaggers, plus scalawags plus f 

Radical’’ P ,ls ^ ederaI troops added „ 
adical Republican control of the S 


' • tt ; Jrs rs 

needed. But Ihev . that th 


shortly after 1865. Talcing away the right 
to hold office from some Southern whites and 
the right to vote from many Southern whites 
had also helped the Republicans to gain 
control there. Yet, by 1877, not a single 
carpetbagger government was left in the 
South. Conservative Southern Democrats had 
regained from the Radical Republicans con- 
trol of every one of the states that had se- 
ceded. How had this happened? 

Radical Republican Rule in the South 
Loses the Support of Many Negroes and 
Scalawags. Some Negroes quit the combina- 
tion of carpetbaggers, scalawags, and Fed- 
eral troops. They had become disgusted. 
Why? They felt that many carpetbaggers 
were using the support of Negroes to enrich 
themselves and were giving the Negroes 
very little in return. Many of the “poor 
white” scalawags quit the combination, too. 
Some joined the conservative white Dem- 
ocratic Party. They feared that the combina- 
tion would in time make Negroes too strong 
in relation to whites. And many Negroes and 
scalawags were warned by planters or busi- 
nessmen that if they wanted to rent land or 
to keep their jobs, they should not vote Re- 
publican. Such warnings were especially 
common after the Freedmen’s Bureau was 
abolished. Furthermore, few Negroes or 
scalawags dared to vote when threatened by 
the Ku Klux Klan. 

Radical Republican Rule in the South 
Loses the Support of Many Northerners. 

Actually, the North played an important 
part in enabling conservative Southern Dem- 
ocrats to regain control of the South. By the 
18 /Os, some of the most bitter Radical Re- 
publicans, such as Stevens, had died. In the 
hearts of many Northerners, the old-time 
hatreds were slowly dying out. New peace- 
time problems were holding their attention. 
Many Northern businessmen wanted to do 
more business with tire South, especially 
since business wasn't so good after a severe 
panic in 1873. However, they felt that so long 
as there was a tough Reconstruction policy, 
disorder would prevail in the South an 
business would suffer. 
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Northerners had heard much about the 
evils of carpetbagger governments. It was 
wrong, such Northerners felt, for Radical 
Republicans to use Federal troops to in- 
fluence elections so as to maintain Repub- 
lican control of the South. The feeling soon 
spread that the whole country would be 
better off if conservative Southern whites 
were permitted to regain control of the 
South. Why not, the argument ran, let these 
Southern Democrats handle their relations 
with Negroes in their own way? 

Many moderate Republicans joined with 
Democrats in 1S72 to form a new political 
party the Liberal Republican Party (page 
527). A major reason was their common op- 
position to the harsh Reconstruction policies 
of the Radical Republicans. 

Federal Government Policies Weaken 
Radical Republican Rule in the South. The 
many criticisms of Radical Republican Re- 
construction policy help to explain changes 
in the Federal Government’s policy toward 
the South. Southern whites were given 
greater opportunity to run things their way 
with the abolition of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in 1872. Also in 1872, the Congress passed a 
law making almost all former Confederates 
once more eligible to hold office in the Fed- 
eral Government or the state governments. 
Thus, this Amnesty Act, as it was called, 
in effect canceled a clause in the Fourteenth 
Amendment that had prevented many South- 
erners from holding office. 

In 1877, the Reconstruction period for- 
mally came to an end. In that year, the newly 
elected President, Rutherford B. Hayes, re- 
called the last of the Federal troops from 
the South (page 529). Thus ended the Rad- 
ical Republican effort to make the South 
permanently, solidly Republican. And there- 
after, almost without exception, the South 
was to vote solidly Democratic. 

Policies of Southern States Weaken Rad- 
ical Republican Rule in the South. Often, 
after 1877, the votes of Southern Negroes 
were just not counted. By the 1890’s, certain 
laws had been passed by Southern states to 
keep Negroes from voting One such law re- 


quired would-be voters to read and explain 
a given passage Since most Negroes had 
received little or no education, many of 
them were barred from voting by this so- 
called literacy test Another law required all 
would-be voters to pay a special tax, called 
a poll tax. Since many whites, as well as 
Negroes, were illiterate and poor, many of 
them were also barred from voting by these 
laws. 

Therefore, beginning in 1898, certain 
Southern states put through laws enabling 
such illiterate and poor whites to vote, even 
if they could not pass the literacy test or pay 
the poll tax. Such laws stated that only those 
men could vote who had been eligible to 
vote before 1867, or who were sons or grand- 
sons of men eligible to vote then. Obviously, 
Southern Negroes could not satisfy such re- 
quirements In 1915, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that this grandfather clause, as it was 
called, was unconstitutional The court 
stated that the grandfather clause was an 
obvious attempt to get around the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 


Some Significant Results 
Of the War and Reconstruction 

The War Between the States, the “first 
modern war," saw the use of railroads, the 
telegraph, ironclad ships, balloons, torpe- 
does, repeating rifles, and an early machine 
gun (the Gatling gun). More Americans — 
600,000 — were killed in this war than in 
World War I, World War II, and several 
other wars combined In monetary terms, 
the War cost proportionately more than 
even the ternbly costly World War II. 1 
And, as we know, another cost was the 
heritage of bitterness that has not yet en- 
tirely disappeared. What changes came 
about as a result of these staggering costs? 

Believers in Democracy Gain New Hope. 


r The dollar was worth more m the 1 560’s and the 
wealth of the country was much less then than 
in the 1940’s, when World War II was waged 
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The Road to Reunion: 

The Reconstruction Period 


>’’ r 


1565 


1866 


1867 


1868 


1870 


o Freedmen's Bureau founded 
« Andrew Johnson inaugurated 
President • Johnson adopts 
Lincoln's mild Reconstruction 
plan • First of Black Codes en- 
acted • Thirteenth Amendment 
ratified • Stevens and Sumner 
advocate tough Reconstruction 
policy 


• Ku Klux Klan created • First 
post of Grand Army of the Re- 
public established • Civil Rights 
Act enacted over Johnson's veto 



• Congressional Reconstruction 
Acts passed over Johnson's veto 

• Tenure of Office Act passed 

• Carpetbaggers and scala- 
wags begin to dominate Sou- 
thern state governments 


• Seven states granted repre- 
sentation in Congress after com- 
plying with Reconstruction Acts 

• Senate acquits Johnson of 
impeachment charges • Four- 
teenth Amendment adopted 

• Grant elected President 


• First of Force Acts passed to 
enforce recognition of Negroes' 
civil and political rights • Fif- 
teenth Amendment ratified 


Liberal Republican Party 
created • Alabama claims sub- 
mitted to arbitration • Amnesty 
Act restores political rights to 
practically all former Confeder- 
ates • Freedmen's Bureau abol- 
ished • Grant re-elected 


Disputed Hayes-Tilden elec- 


• President Hayes withdraws 
last Federal troops from South 


Slavery was abolished. The Union victory 
proved that “this government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people” was to 
live on. Thereby were believers in dem- 
ocracy everywhere inspired. 

Nationalism Wins Out Over Sectionalism. 
Never again was a state to claim that it had 
the right to secede from the Union. For the 
supporters of nationalism had triumphe 
over the supporters of sectionalism and o 
states’ rights. The powers of the nationa 
legislature; the Congress, had increasec 
greatly during the war and also during t ie 
Reconstruction period. Before, the nationa 
Government had had almost nothing to say 
on such questions as who is a citizen an 
who has the right to vote. But in the Four 
teenth Amendment, the national Government 
defined citizenship, and in the Fifteendi, or 
bade the states to fix certain requirements 

for voting. 

A Precedent Is Set for an Increase m 
Presidential Powers During Emergencies. 
The powers of the national Executive, t ie 
President, had increased even more during 
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the war than those of the national legisla- 
ture. No President before Lincoln had, for 
example, dared to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus without the consent of the Congress. 
But during World Wars I and II, the Presi- 
dents, like Lincoln, were to assume great 
powers. For the duration of such emergen- 
cies, too, the Congress was to grant still 
other powers to Presidents. 

Northern Industrialists Gain Great In- 
fluence and Northern Industrialization 
Booms. Perhaps as significant a change as 
the victory of nationalism over sectionalism 
was the victory of Northern industrial capi- 
talists over Southern aristocratic planters. 
Before the war, great industrial growth had 
taken place m the North. During the war. 
Northern industrial capitalists had made 
large profits and gained considerable influ- 
ence in the Government. They were greatly 
strengthened by the support they got from 
the representatives of Western farmers in 
the Congress Western farmers also had en- 
joyed substantial prosperity during the 
war, because of the heavy demand for their 
products. Like Northern industrialists, to 
make up for the shortage of labor they, too, 
became accustomed to using more and more 
machinery The wartime alliance between 
Western farmers and Northern industrialists 
in the Congress had won for the farmers the 
Homestead Act and the Morrill Land 
Grant Act. For Northern industrialists, this 
alliance had won such laws as higher tarifis 
and the National Banking System. 

After the war, the Industrial Revolution 
continued at breakneck speed. The wealth 
of many industrialists grew even greater. 
So did their influence in the Congress They 
continued to benefit by still higher tariffs 
and Government subsidies to telegraph and 
railroad companies. In the past, aristocratic 
planters had acted as a brake upon their 
demands in the Congress. But after the war, 
the planters no longer had the power to do 
so. For a time during the Reconstruction 
period, as we know, most of their leaders 
were barred by law from holding any of- 
fice in the national Government 


Industrialization made some progress in 
the South after the war, but far less than 
in the North. A good portion of this indus- 
trialization was both Northern-financed and 
Northern-controlled, especially after the late 
18S0’s. The increased industrialization, plus 
diversification of agriculture, plus the de- 
velopment of such natural resources as for- 
ests and mines added up to what came to he 
called the "New South” (page 447). 

Protests Arise Over the Great Power of 
'Big Business.' So powerful did some in- 
dustrialists become, and so rapidly did their 
operations expand, that a cry arose for Gov- 
ernment regulation of big business Behind 
this demand lay a fear that leaders of in- 
dustry might attain such influence as to be 
able to dictate to the Government — and thus 
threaten democracy itself. Farmers who felt 
that big business was taking advantage of 
them began to organize into groups. Such 
groups tried to bring pressure on the Con- 
gress to get laws passed for their protection. 
Laborers formed nation-wide unions to be 
able to bargain more effectively with big 
business. These unions also tried to get laws 
passed favorable to their members In time, 
some people began to view big farm groups 
and big labor groups as potential threats to 
democracy, too. However, more recently, 
many have come to feel that "bigness” is 
inevitable. 

The Republican Party Remains Many 
Years in Control After the War. Along with 
the triumph of nationalism over sectionalism 
and the triumph of Northern capitalists over 
Southern planters, there was the triumph of 
the Republican Party over the Democratic 
Party. So firmly entrenched did the Re- 
publican Party become that until 1912, only 
one Democrat was elected President. The 
Republicans won many votes by making the 
most of the post-war nationalistic feeling 
They stressed that their party had preserved 
the Union. Some aroused prejudice against 
Southern Democrats by repeating over and 
over again that Southerners were rebels who 
had tried to destroy the Union. They con- 
demned them as responsible for the death or 
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crippling of thousands of loved ones in the 
war. This type of election propaganda was 
called waving the bloody shirt. 

Industrial capitalists tended to support the 
Republican Party and the Republican Party 
tended to support industrial capitalists by 
passing legislation favorable to them. So 
powerful did the Republican Party become 
by the late 1870’s that it felt it no longer 
needed political control of the South to re- 
tain such legislation. This helps to explain 
why Hayes recalled the Federal troops from 
the South in 1877. 

The Lincoln Legend Inspires a Strong 
Spirit of Nationalism. Helping to build the 
strong spirit of nationalism was the memory 
of the martyred President. Monuments and 
memorials to him and poems and plays about 
him helped to create what has been called 
the Lincoln legend. Lincoln’s importance as 
a symbol of nationalism is summed up on 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C., 
thus: 

In this temple, as in the hearts of the peo- 
ple for whom he saved the Union, the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln is enshrined 
forever. 


The Lincoln Memorial. What insights into 
Lincoln did the sculptor Daniel Chester 
French try to express in this statue? 



States' Righters Continue to Speak Out 
For Sectionalism. In spite of the victory of 
nationalism over sectionalism, sectionalism 
and the heated defense of states’ rights did 
not die. The hardships suffered during the 
war and Reconstruction tended to unite 
many Southerners. They felt more than ever 
that the South was different from other sec- 
tions of the country. Their sectionalistic 
tendencies were intensified by their common 
hatred of the Northern-dominated Republi- 
can Party. They blamed the Republicans for 
the war itself and for the terrible devastation 
of the South during the war. 

Many such Southerners were especially 
united in their bitterness toward the Radical 
Republicans for their tough Reconstruction 
policy. They felt that the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments had been forced 
upon them at the point of a bayonet. They 
felt that they knew much better than the 
rest of the nation how to handle their rela- 
tions with Negroes. They angrily proteste 
that Republicans from the North were try- 
ing to turn their section of white supremacy 
into one of Negro supremacy. 

Southerners accused the Republican Con 
gress of passing laws that promoted t e 
prosperity of other sections of the country 
at the South’s expense. This, they said, along 
with the damage caused by the war and t ic 
carpetbaggers, had promoted widesprea 


poverty in the South. 

This catalog of Southern grievances ex 
plains why, with few exceptions, the Sout 1 
has voted solidly Democratic ever since. 
Once a candidate has been nominated by t > c 
Democrats, he is almost certain of election. 
Because of this virtual monopoly by 
crats, the South politically has been cal e 
the Solid South. _ , , 

The Lee Legend Helps to Build a Spirit o 
Unity Among Many Southerners. The to® 
who loved the Union but refused to 
against his section and his state, Robert 
Lee, has become a legend in the Sout • 
is so beloved by many Southerners that 
might have been a member of their fami ies 
To Lee, duty was “the sublimest word in on 




Robert E. Lee. What do you consider the 
most important factor contributing to the 
preservation of the Lee legend? Explain. 


language.” After the war, he considered it 
his most important duty to promote good 
feeling between North and South. He urged 
all Southerners to follow his lead and "bury 
contention with the war.” 

In the spirit of these words, Southerners, 
like Americans from other sections, pledge 
their first allegiance to the nation — proof 
that nationalism and sectionalism can live 
together. 


Significant Changes in the Lives of the 
Former Slaves Result from the War. After 
the war, free public education was made 
available to Southern Negroes. Scores of 
schools for Negroes were built throughout 
the South. Thousands of Negroes seized the 
opportunity to learn how to read and write. 
Many became skilled craftsmen Some went 
on to higher education and entered the pro- 
fessions. Many of these studied at such 
newly founded Negro universities as Atlanta, 
Fisk, and Howard. However, many Negroes 
protested bitterly that the guarantees in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments were 
not being respected. 

A Decrease in Morality and an Increase 
in Vulgarity Result from the War. During 
such a long-drawn-out war, the practice of 
brutality and violence became such a habit 
with some persons that they found it diffi- 
cult to break when the fighting was over. At 
the same time, the war, like many wars, had 
given an opportunity to many not in the 
armed forces to get rich quickly. Some had 
resorted to shady deals and unscrupulous 
speculation to do so. Such power-hungry 
and money-mad men continued their ruth- 
less drive for more power and more money 
after the war. Their coarse displays were 
shocking to the majority of Americans, who 
remained decent and industrious. 


STUDY AIDS FOK Cn AFTER 17 


^ Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Reconstruction 

period 

Lincoln-Johnson 
plan for 
Reconstruction 
Thaddeus Stevens 
Black Codes 
Civil Rights Bill 
Freedmen’s 
Bureau 


Fourteenth 
Amendment 
Reconstruction Acts 
of 1867 
Fifteenth 
Amendment 
carpetbaggers 
scalawags 
Ku Klux Klan 
Tenure of Office Act 


Edmund G. Ross 
Amnesty Act 
literacy test 
poll tax 

grandfather clause 
Gatling gun 
big business 
“waving the bloody 
shirt" 


Lincoln legend 
Solid South 
Lee legend 
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Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. Prove by examples that the South was 
hard hit (a) physically, (b) economi- 
cally, (c) socially, and (d) politically 
after the war. 

2. Sum up the problems facing the freed 
slaves immediately after the war. 

3. What controversial questions were in- 
volved in the problems of Reconstruc- 
tion? 

4. Prove that Reconstruction had its (a) 
social, (b) economic, and (c) political 
aspects. 

5. Concerning Lincoln’s plan for Recon- 
struction, tell (a) why he considered 
Reconstruction a presidential, rather 
than a Congressional, function, (b) his 
aims, and (c) its provisions. 

6. Give specific reasons why the Radical 
Republicans bitterly opposed the mild 
Lincoln-Jolmson plan of Reconstruction. 

7. Prove that the Radical Republican pro- 
gram of Reconstruction had specific (a) 
political, (b) social, and (c) economic 
goals. 

8. What (a) fears and (b) aims did such 
Radical Republicans as Stevens and Sum- 
ner have for the freed slaves? 

9. Give specific reasons for the attitude of 
(a) the Radical Republicans and (b) 
many Southerners toward the Black 
Codes. 

10. What reasons did President Johnson give 
for vetoing many of the bills passed by 
the Radical Republicans? 

11. Describe (a) the purpose, (b) some 
achievements, and (c) some weaknesses 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

12. With respect to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, describe (a) why it was proposed, 
(b) its definition of citizenship, (c) its 
guarantees to citizens, ( d ) a warning in 
it, (e) its provisions for punishing ex- 
Confederates and the former Confed- 
eracy, and (f) Southern reaction to it. 

13. Associate the Reconstruction Acts of 
18G7 with (a) Radical Republican aims, 


(b) “the sinful ten,” (c) the conquered 
province” policy, (d) martial law, (e) 
rights for Negroes, and (f) the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

14. What were the (a) purposes and (b) 
main provision of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment? 

15. Outline (a) some evils and (b) some 
accomplishments of the carpetbagger 
governments. 

16. Describe the (a) purposes, (b) methods, 
and (c) reasons for the decline of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

17. Concerning Johnson’s impeachment, tell 
(a) some reasons given for it, (b) how 
sound these reasons were, (c) what pres- 
sures were exerted to obtain conviction, 
and ( d ) how significant Ross’ stand was. 

18. Connect Johnson’s impeachment trial 
with the principles of (a) separation of 
powers and (b) division of powers. 

19. Describe in detail reasons why politica 
Reconstruction came to an end, wit i 
control of the South won back by Sout i- 
ern Democrats. 

20. Show the influence of the war on (a ) 
relations between North and South, ( V 
democracy, (c) nationalism, (d) P rcs j 
tial powers, (e) industry, (f) agricu 
ture, (g) unionization, and (h) the m 
fluence of the Republican Party. 

21. How was nationalism promoted after tic 
war by (a) the Lincoln legend and^ ( 
Lee’s recommendation on burying con 
tention”? 

22. What factors continued to promote sec 
tionalism in the South after the war. 


Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

Explain fully whether you agree or dis- 
agree that it was inevitable that t ic 
would have been bitter controversy o' 
Reconstruction policies even if J,nL 
had lived. _ 

. If you had been President, what cc 
struction program would you lfl '^ . . 
linnet fnr ( n t the seceded states and t 
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leaders, (b) the freed slaves, and (c) 
rebuilding the South? Justify each of the 
points in your program. 

3. What do you think was the primary goal 
of the Radical Republican Reconstruc- 
tion program? Support your belief 

4. What are your views of (a) Sumners 
and Stevens' views on Reconstruction, 
(b) die Black Codes, and (c) the Freed- 
men’s Bureau' 1 Justify your views. 

5. Do you agree or disagree that the ideas 
in the Fourteenth Amendment are in the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Bill of Rights 5 * Explain 
fully. 

6. Define “vindictive” Explain, with rea- 
sons, whether or not you agree that the 
Reconstruction Acts of 1867 were vindic- 
tive. 

7. Explain whether you agree or disagree 
with the statement that the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Amendments would 
have had relatively little meaning with- 
out the Fifteenth. 

8 A significant and dramatic television 
script might be written about a typical 
carpetbagger government. Tell why. 

9. Would a legal ban on the Ku Klux Klan 
by a state have been a violation of civil 
liberties 3 Explain. 

10. What seems to you to be the most sig- 
nificant aspect of Johnson’s impeachment 
and trial? Give reasons why. 

11. Arrange the reasons given for the formal 
end of political Reconstruction in the 
South in what you consider the order of 
their importance Give reasons for your 
first two choices. 

12. Prove by examples from recent history 
that sectionalism and the heated de- 
fense of states' rights have not died. 

13. What do you consider the most signifi- 
cant (a) political, (b) economic, and 
(c) social result of the war and the Re- 
construction period? Justify your choices. 

14. The development of (a) a Lincoln leg- 
end and (b) a Lee legend was inevit- 
able Give reasons why you agree or 
disagree. 


Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Against the mimeographed check list of 
desirable qualities that a President 
should possess, check President Johnson. 
Use as many sources of information as 
possible. 

2. Write an imaginary page in the diary 
of a Union or Confederate war veteran 
on his return home after four years of 
fighting. 

3. Write a dialogue such as might have 
taken place between (a) a plantation 
owner and his former slave, (b) Presi- 
dent Johnson and Thaddeus Stevens, 
(c) a carpetbagger and a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

4. Using as many sources as possible on the 
Reconstruction period, find out to what 
extent there is agreement on (a) John- 
son's role, (b) the role of the Radical 
Republicans, (c) the evils of carpet- 
bagger governments, and (d) the rea- 
sons for the end of Reconstruction ( See, 
among other sources, American Past. 
Conflicting Interpretations of the Great 
Issues, edited by S. Fine and G. S. 
Brown. ) 

5 In committee, collect as many significant 
quotations as possible from as many in- 
dividuals mentioned in this chapter as 
possible. Use these as material for a short 
play on Reconstruction to be presented 
before the class. 

6. Write a newspaper editorial or draw a 
cartoon on any one of the following: 
(a) the Black Codes, (b) the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, (c) a carpetbagger gov- 
ernment, (d) the Ku Klux Klan, or (e) 
the poll tax. 

7. In committee, after careful research, 
dramatize the Johnson impeachment 
trial 

8. In committee, prepare a chart, listing in 
Column I any acts or policies mentioned 
in this chapter that you consider benefi- 
cial to the nation and in Column II those 
you consider harmful to the nation. 
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UNIT FOUR 


* ★ ★ 

THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 
IS GREATLY AFFECTED 
BY GREAT 

ECONOMIC EXPANSION 

Big Business Develops 
As the Nation Undergoes 
A Second Industrial Revolution 

The Frontier Slowly Fades Away 
As the 'Last West' Is Settled 


Farmers Protest That They Are Not Getting 
A Fair Share of America's Prosperity 


Laborers Protest That They Are Not Getting 
A Fair Share of America's Prosperity 


The Political Panorama 

Of the Late Nineteenth Century 


Territorial Expansion Proceeds 

As Traditional isolationism Prevails After* 1865 


■ ( Social and Cultural Progress and Problems 
| Are Greatly Influenced by the Growth 
| Of Cities, Industry, and Democracy 
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Big Business Develops 
As the Nation Undergoes 
A Second Industrial Revolution 


Captains of Industry Promote Tremendous Industrial Expansion 

• Carnegie Builds a Big Business in Steel • Big Business Raises Big Sums 
Through the Corporation • Big Business Forms Certain Types of Combinations 

• Many Conclude That the Benefits of Big Business Outweigh Its Disadvantages 

• Rockefeller Builds an Oil Empire • Electricity Brings Lightning Changes in 
Many Fields • Vanderbilt, Harriman, Hill, and Others Revolutionize the Rail- 
road Industry • Certain Captains of Industry Use Much of Their Wealth for the 
Public Good 

Industrialization Plays a Big Part in Building a New South 

• Reasons for the Drive to Industrialize the South • Northern Investors Are 
Attracted to Southern Industry • Oil Plays a Big Role in the New South * How 
the Sharecropper System Developed • Some Problems of Sharecropping ■ Na- 
tional Industrialization Promotes the New South's Agricultural Diversification 

Some Significant Effects of the Second Industrial Revolution 

• Prosperity Is Sometimes Interrupted by Depressions • Captains of Finance 
Come to Exert Great Power • The Government in Time Practices Less Laissez 
Fair? • Industrialization Makes the Farmer and the Nation Less Isolated and 
Increases the Responsibilities of Cities • The Effects of Industrialization on 
Family Life and Recreation 


Some Insights into the 
Development of Big Business 

The Enterprising Carnegie Builds a Big 
Business in Steel. In some ways, the career of 
Andrew Carnegie makes a significant case 


study in the early history of big business. Let 
us see why. 

How Carnegie's Early Life Paved the "Way 
for His Later Success. In 1848, at the age 
of twelve, Carnegie was working in a Penn- 
sylvania textile mill twelve hours a day. 
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six days a week, at twenty cents a day. Yet 
by 1900, this Scottish immigrant had become 
the biggest steel manufacturer in the world, 
with an income of more than $24 million a 
year, 

Throughout his life, the enterprising Car- 
negie always used the position he held as a 
springboard to a better one. In the few 
leisure hours he had from his factory job, 
he practiced penmanship and arithmetic. 
This was his springboard to a clerical job in 
the factory. Then, to help support his hard- 
working mother and his younger brother, he 
took a job as a telegraph messenger boy for 
$3 a week. In his spare time, he learned how 
to receive and send telegraph messages. This 
was his springboard for the job of telegraph 
operator at $6 a week. His proficiency at 
telegraphy won him a better position with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Carnegie’s railroad contacts proved to b< 
his most valuable springboard. His industry 
intelligence, personal charm, and stubbon 
persistence helped him to rise high in th< 
ranks of the Pennsylvania. He earned a for 
tune for the railroad by persuading it t< 
make the first use of the newly invente( 
sleeping car. He made money for himsel 
iy investing in the sleeping car with bor 
rowed money. When railroads started re 
placing wooden bridges with iron bridges 
he went into the business of building iroi 
bridges. When railroads started replacini 
iron rails with steel rails, he went into th 
steel business. By 1900, the Carnegie Stee 
Company was producing more than twenty 
live per cent of the nation’s steel. 

Carnegie’s Methods in Building Iiis Stee 
Company. The hardheaded Carnegie wa 
no steel expert. But lie was an expert at pick 
•ng the best steelmakers in the business. H 
was among the first to hire scientists to fin, 
2 , makin 8 good-quality steel. One stee 
p , named -ofter the president of th 
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$1 a day, wound up as president of the com- 
pany. No matter what records his executives 
broke, Carnegie constantly prodded them 
on to further efforts, using a mixture of 
praise, sarcasm, and pay raises. “We broke 
all records for making steel last week,” a 
manager informed him. “Congratulations!” 
replied Carnegie. “Why not do it every 
week?” 

With the help of his partners and man- 
agers, Carnegie produced steel more profit- 
ably than his competitors. He paid common 
laborers low wages, had them work long 
hours, and crushed their efforts to form 
unions. He placed spies in the factories of 
competitors. He made secret agreements 
with competing steel companies for all to 
keep prices high. But when he had a chance 
to get a big order, he broke his agreement 
and undersold his competitors. Underselling 
his competitors was made easier by the spe- 
cial freight rates railroads secretly gave him. 
Part of the money he paid to railroads for 
transporting his steel would be returned to 
him. This returned money was called a re- 
bate. Rebates were sometimes obtained by 
bribing railroad officials. 

Unable to compete with Carnegie, many 
steel companies sold out to him. Such a com- 
bination of companies making the same 
product, whether it is steel or any other 
single commodity, is called a horizontal 
combination. The Carnegie Company also 
bought out and combined companies supply - 
ing raw materials needed to produce and sell 
the finished product. Such a combination is 
called a vertical combination and the Car- 
negie Company was the first of this type. It 
owned iron, coke, and coal fields, as well as 
ships and railroads to transport these raw 
materials and the finished steel. 

Carnegie Steel Sells Out to a Bigger Com- 
bination: United States Steel. Big as Car- 
negie’s combination was, a still bigger com- 
bination of steel companies, called the 
United Stales Steel Corporation, was organ- 
ized in 1901. The group of Wall Street 
bankers, headed by J. Pierpont Morgan, that 
organized this combination bought out the 


Carnegie Steel Company for nearly $500 
million It was the first billion-dollar com- 
bination. 

Carnegie Uses Much of II is Wealth for 
the Public Good. The Carnegie success story 
did not end with Carnegie’s retirement in 
1901, or even with his death in 1919. Even 
today, his great wealth is being used for the 
building of public libraries, for paying pen- 
sions to college professors, for encouraging 
research in education and science, and for 
promoting peace and the arts To Carnegie, 
great wealth was "a sacred trust to be ad- 
ministered for the highest good of the peo- 
ple.” In line with this thought, he said: The 
man who dies rich dies disgraced." 

Captains of Industry like Carnegie Help 
to Give the Nation Its Second Industrial Rev- 
olution. Dig business combinations were built 
between 1865 and 1900 by other great in- 
dustrial leaders besides Carnegie. Such indus- 
trial leaders were called captains of industry 
Captains of industry played such an impor- 
tant part in this period of American history 
that it is called the Era of Big Business or the 
Age of Enterprise 

Some Common Characteristics of Cap- 
tains of Industry. Each captain of industry, 
in building his big business combination, 
planned lus campaign and fought off com- 
petitors, or captured them by buying them 
out. During this period, these industrial 
giants introduced new sources of power, 
such as oil and electricity. They combined 
factories into huge industrial plants, which 
hired scientists to perfect products and even 
to create new ones. Tremendous changes 
took place in methods of manufacturing, 
transportation, and communication No won- 
der this economic revolution has been called 
America’s Second Industrial Revolution 1 1 
Recreation and education, home life and 
political life, and practically every other 
phase of life were greatly changed by it. 

Many of the captains of industry who 
wound up as multimillionaires had started 


1 See Chapter 13 on America’s Fust Industrial Bev- 


out as poor boys. All were ambitious and 
aggressive, hardheaded and hard-working. 
All had the vision to see what great oppor- 
tunities there were in an America whose 
rich resources were still largely undeveloped. 
All had ears delicately attuned to the con- 
stantly increasing demands of the constantly 
increasing American population Some of 
them sometimes used ruthless methods. By 
1900, many writers were bitterly attacking 
such captains of industry (page 595). They 
warned that if big business was not regu- 
lated by the Government, big business would 
be soon running the Government. 

How Captains of Industry and Their De- 
fenders Answered Their Critics. Captains 
of industry called such critics unfair and 
lacking in understanding Their own meth- 
ods, they said, were entirely natural. To 
prove this, they quoted a book by an Eng- 
lishman, Charles Darwin, published in 1859. 
This book, On the Origin of Species by 
Means of Natural Selection, argues that there 
is a constant struggle for existence going on 
in all forms of life and that nature selects 
only the strongest and fittest to survive. Cap- 
tains of industry and their defenders asserted 
that this “survival-of-the-fittest" argument 
applied to the growth of a business as well 
as to the growth of a plant, an animal, or a 
human being. 

For a long time, it was the fashion for 
writers to stress the abuses of big business 
and ignore its concrete benefits (page 438). 
Many recent writers, however, have pointed 
out that it is unfair to criticize the captains 
of industry severely without considering the 
times in which they lived. The late nine- 
teenth century was a period in which making 
money seemed to be tbe be-all and end-all of 
existence for Americans in general. These 
modern writers stress how much big business 
has contributed to giving Americans the 
highest standard of living in the world. How, 
such writers ask, could the United States 
have won its recent wars without tbe indus- 
trial might of big business? In any case, the 
America of 1900 was very different from the 
America of 1860 Big business in particular, 
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n 1850, machines tin) about 35 per cent of heavy work in the U.S. Men and animat* did the re*t 
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Fifty years later, machines were accounting for roughly 73 per cent of the total. 
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m anotner 30 years, use of machines had increased until they provided nearly 97 ner cent. 
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Today, machines-many fueled and virtually all lubricated by oil-do about 99 percent of our woA 




and the speed-up of the Industrial Revolt 
tion in general, were most influential in mal< 
ing it so. 

The United States, from 1860 to 190C 
Moves from Fourth to First Place Among th 
World's Industrial Nations. From little fac 
tones producing goods almost entirely fc 
loca markets to big factories producin 
goods mainly for national, and even worlc 
w.de, markets-this was one major economi 
c langc that took place in the United State 
between 1860 and 1900. Here are some othe 
nghhghts m the contrasting picture of th 
republic in 1860 and in 1900' 

In I860 the United States was mainly a 
. gricultural nation, with most Americans li\ 
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rich or very poor. In 1900, many had become 
millionaires; more had become well-to-do; 
but many more were living in shocking pov- 
erty. 

In 1860, the South was concentrating on 
the cultivation of cotton. In 1900, it was 
growing a wide variety of products. 

In 1860, railroads linked Eastern cities, 
but transportation in the West was still by 
means of covered wagon, stagecoach, and 
Pony Express. In 1900, networks of transcon- 
tinental railroads tied together the entire 
nation. 

In 1860, factories were widespread only 
in New England and in the Middle Atlantic 
states. In 1900, factories dotted the landscape 
in many sections of the nation. 

Before 1860, the Patent Office had issued a 
total of fewer than 40,000 patents for inven- 
tions. By 1900, it had issued about 500,000. 

In 1860, except where there were tele 
graph lines, communication was slow. Tn 
1900, many were engaging in business trans 
actions and social conversations by te e 
phone. 

By 1860, the United States had expanded 
only within its continental limits. By 19 • 
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it had expanded outside these limits into the 
Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 

In 1860, labor unions were weak. By 1900, 
there was a big nation-wide union, just as 
there were big combinations in business. 

In I860, the United States imported more 
than it exported. Bij 1900, it was well on its 
way to exporting more than it imported. 

In 1860, the average business was owned 
and operated by a single individual, who 
took the risks and made the profits, if any. 
Bij 1900, many a business was owned by 
thousands of individuals under a form of 
business organization called the corporation 
(page 430). 

In I860, the Co\ emment allowed a busi- 
nessman to run his business pretty much as 
he pleased. By 1900, the Government had 
passed laws regulating certain practices of 
big business corporations (page 4S9) 

In I860, there was very little pressure 
being brought on the Government by groups 
of farmers, laborers, or consumers to pass 
laws benefiting their particular group. By 
1900, there was strong pressure from such 
groups demanding protection from the Gov- 
ernment against the power of big business 
In i860, scarcely a dent had been made in 
the rich natural resources of the nation. Bij 
1900, so much of these resources had been 
wasted, or used up by the many factories, 
that a cry arose for the introduction of a 
Government conservation program. 

In I860, there was no overwhelming flood 
of immigrants to the United States. By 1900, 
many millions had flocked here and taken 
jobs in the increasing number of factories. 
Labor unions, fearful that their members 
would lose jobs to immigrants, demanded 
that the Government cut down on immigra- 
tion. 

In I860, it seldom happened that a busi- 
nessman got so much control over a com- 
modity that he could fix its price. By 1900, 
there were monopolies, or near -monopolies 
in steel, oil, copper, iron, lead, coal, sugar, 
meat packing, and other industries. 

Helping Hands from Many lands Con- 
tribute to the Building of Big Business in 


America. The captains of industry owed 
many “thank you’s.” For the perfected steam 
engine they owed a "thank you" to the Scots- 
man James Watt, to the Frenchman Denis 
Fapin, to the Englishman Thomas New- 
comen, and to the American Oliver Evans. 
"Tliank you’s” were also due to the many 
other men of many nationalities who influ- 
enced America’s earlier Industrial Revolu- 
tion, before the War Between the States. 
Captains of industry were deeply indebted, 
too, to the American Eli Whitney for his 
principles of standardization and inter- 
changeability of parts; to the Englishman 
Henry Bessemer (and the American William 
Kelly) for a cheap method of producing 
large quantities of steel, called the Bessemer 
process, and to several Europeans for a 
method of making better steel, the open- 
hearth process 1 

Capital for the captains of industry poured 
in by the billions from Europeans after the 
War Between the States. They expected to 
get rich quickly from America's expanding 
factories, booming railroad projects, and 
newly opened mines. Tins capital, plus the 
gold and silver from the mines of the Far 
West and the wartime profits made by many 
Americans, enabled the captains of industry 
to expand their business projects. 

Labor poured in from Europe by the mil- 
lions. This immigration, plus the natural in- 
crease in America’s population, created such 
a large supply of labor that employers could 
pay workers low wages and require them to 
work long hours 

The Nation's Rich Natural Resources and 
Government Policies Aid Big Business. 
Added to the abundant capital and cheap 
labor were America’s rich natural resources. 
How big could the nation’s business have 
grown without its great supplies of iron, oil, 
coal, copper, timber, and fertile land? Much 


1 Until about 1900, much of the steel produced was 
used for making rails for railroad tracks Steel pro- 
duced by the Bessemer process served this purpose 
well But for the skyscrapers and automobiles of 
the twentieth century, the finer-quahty open- 
hearth steel was to be used. 
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of these natural resources were on Federally 
owned or state-owned land. The Federal 
Government and state governments often 
sold such land to captains of industry prac- 
tically at giveaway prices. 

For many reasons, the captains of industry 
owed a special “thank you” to the Congress. 
The Congress, during the war, put through 
a high tariff, and continued raising the tariff 
for many years after the war. Thus foreign 
producers were prevented from underselling 
American producers in the American market. 

ie Congress, and state governments, too, 
helped railroad expansion by granting rail- 
road companies big subsidies and other fa- 
vors during the war and after. Railroads 
encouraged the settlement and development 
of the West. This helped industry greatly 
since the miners, farmers, and cattle ranchers 
who settled there needed machinery and 
other manufactured goods. The Homestead 
Act, which the Congress also passed during 
ie war, also helped to populate and develop 
West. Many of the homesteaders not 
only became good customers for factory- 
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Americans were convinced then, as now, that 
capitalism was best for business and best for 
the country as a whole. 

Especially in the late nineteenth century, 
most Americans were also convinced that 
capitalism would grow ever stronger if the 
Government kept its hands off business. This 
laissez-faire (page 258) attitude, while strong 
among many Democrats, was especially 
strong among many Republicans. And from 
1860 to 1912, as we know, the Republicans 
elected every President but one. So strong 
was the spirit of laissez faire that Federal 
courts in the late nineteenth century usually 
declared laws regulating business unconsti- 
tutional. 

Another typical American attitude of the 
time was the spirit of optimism. The average 
American, unlike the average European, did 
not feel that his place in life was fixed. He 
felt instead that no matter how poor his 
parents were, there was always a chance that 
be might become rich. Americans, unlike 
European aristocrats, felt that there was no 
shame in doing hard work. Many an Ameri- 
can, after he had made his first million, im- 
mediately planned on how to make his sec- 
ond. Many Europeans, on the other hand, 
after becoming rich, spent their time and 
money on trying to win a place in aristo- 
cratic society. 

Big Business Raises Big Sums Through the 
Corporation, a Form of Business Organiza- 
tion. Obviously, to build a big business re- 
quires big sums of money. Obviously, a 
business owned and operated by one man 
(called a proprietorship) would find it diffi- 
cut to raise such sums. Even a business 
owned by two or more men (called a part- 
nership) would find it difficult. 

This difficulty of raising funds explains 
why many businesses after 1865 were organ- 
ized not as proprietorships or partnerships 
but as corporations. A corporation is a form 
of business organization that may have hun- 
dreds of thousands of owners. Any time a per- 
son buys even one share of stock in a cor- 
poration, he becomes one of its many owners. 
Thus a corporation can raise millions b) 
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combining the savings of many thousands of 
people 1 

Stockholders in a corporation receiv e 
profits (called dividends) in proportion to 
the number of shares they own. In some 
years, stockholders may receive no divi- 
dends. The corporation may have made no 
profits in such years, or it may have rein- 
vested the profits to expand the business. 

Sometimes a businessman and his family 
form a corporation and own all the stock 
themselves. Why do they do so, if they do 
not wish to sell stock to the public? One 
reason is that no stockholder in a corporation 
can legally lose more than the amount he 
has invested, if the corporation should fail. 
Suppose, for example, a stockholder owns 
$1,000 worth of stock and has $5,000 in the 
savings bank. If the corporation should fail, 
creditors would have no claim on the $5,000 

Another advantage of the corporation is 
that if things go wrong, only the corporation, 
and not the stockholder as an individual, 
may be sued. Furthermore, if one or more of 
the stockholders die, the corporation is still 
considered legally alive. The person or per- 
sons who inherit the stock of the deceased 
then become owners in the corporation 
Proprietorships and partnerships have none 
of these advantages of the corporation 

The Role of the Board of Directors in a 
Corporation. A corporation is run by a small 
group called the hoard of directors, who are 
elected by the stockholders. Thousands of 
stockholders, each of whom may own only a 
small number of shares in a big corporation, 
never bother to vote in such elections. Fre- 
quently, the members of the board of direc- 
tors, who manage a big corporation, may 
own a small percentage of its total stock 
themselves. Such relatively small numbers 
of men on boards of directors tend to be- 
come more powerful as corporations tend 
to become bigger. 


There had been some corporations before the War 
Between the States But most businesses were so 
small then that great sums were not needed to run 
them This explains why most businesses then were 
proprietorships or partnerships 


Big Business Corporations Try to Cut Down 
on Competition by Forming Certain Types 
of Combinations. Isn’t it unwise for us to 
practice cutthroat competition against one 
another? Such fierce competition forces us 
to cut prices so low that we may all be 
forced out of business in time. Wouldn’t it 
be wiser for us to stop competing and co- 
operate in keeping prices up ? Many such 
questions were asked by corporation execu- 
tives of one another in the frenzied fight 
for business after 1865. 

Pooh and Gentlemen’s Agreements Tend 
to Give Way to Trusts. One solution to the 
problem of competition took the form of 
agreements made by executives of competing 
corporations. They would sometimes agree to 
fix prices, sometimes to fix the territory in 
which each corporation could have the ex- 
clusive right to sell, sometimes to fix the 
amount of the product that each corporation 
could manufacture, sometimes to pool all the 
profits made by the parties to the agreement 
and then divide them according to a fixed 
plan. Such agreements were called pools or 
gentlemen’s agreements. 

Often, however, when a pool member 
saw a chance to seize a big contract in an- 
other pool member’s territory, he did so 
Since pools were illegal, the other members 
of the pool could not sue the offender in 
court. Tin's explains why the practice of pool- 
ing tended to decline rapidly. To replace 
the weak pools, a much stronger business 
combination was created, called the trust 

The Structure and Power of Trusts. The 
trust was a clever way of preventing any of 
the member corporations from breaking 
away from the combination. Stockholders in 
corporations joining the trust were required 
to turn over their stock to a single group, 
called a board of trustees. In exchange, they 
all received uniform trust certificates in pro- 
portion to the amount of stock they had sur- 
rendered As the trust made profits, the 
board of trustees distributed dividends in 
proportion to the number of trust certificates 
held, fust as a corporation distributed divi- 
dends to its stockholders. 
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In the 1880’s especially, many trusts were 
created in such industries as oil, lead, sugar, 
flour, beef, and even tombstones. Some of 
these trusts combined so many companies in 
a given industry that they had a virtual 
monopoly of that industry. Soon people be- 
gan to call any type of monopoly a trust, 
although many monopolies were not trusts. 
Of one monopolistic trust, the Sugar Trust, 
a judge said: 

It can close every refinery at will, . . . limit 
the purchases of raw material, artificially 
limit the production of refined sugar, en- 
hance the price to enrich themselves ... at 
the public expense, and depress the price 
when necessary to crush out ... a rival. 


“Trust” soon became one of tbe most hated 
words in the nation’s vocabulary. First state 
legislatures, then the Congress, attacked the 
power of trusts (page 488). 

Trusts Tend to Give Way to Holding 
Companies. To replace the much-attacked 
trusts, declared illegal by the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act (page 489), a new type of big 
business combination, called the holding 
company, was created in the 1890's. A hold- 
ing company is a corporation that holds or 
owns enough voting shares in different com- 
panies to dictate common policies for all If 
the holding company’s hold on these com- 
panies is strong enough, it may eliminate 
competition, or even create a monopoly. A 
Holding company sometimes needs only a 
small percentage of the shares of a company 
to gain control of it. This is because many 
stockholders may not hold voting stock, and 
many who do don’t bother to vote. 

In the twentieth century, some super hold- 
ing companies were to be organized. Such 

other T’w- ' ° r 0Wned en ° Ugh shares ir 
other holding companies to dictate commor 

policies for all of them. 

InferZockmg Directorates Are Anothei 
leans of Lessening Competition. Some ol 
e same persons are members of the board: 
■rectors of many companies. Such com- 
panics are said to have interlocking direc- 
torates. It is possible for an interlocking di- 


rectorate to fix prices and the volume of 
production, and establish other common pol- 
icies for many seemingly competing com- 
panies. 

Many Conclude That the Benefits of Big 
Business Outweigh Its Disadvantages. As 

time went on, many people became con- 
vinced that on the whole, big business was 
an asset to the nation. For what reasons were 
they so convinced? 

Some Early Abuses of Big Business. 
Many small businessmen were driven out of 
business. Consumers were often forced to 
pay high prices for poor products. Some pro- 
ducers of raw materials were compelled to 
accept low prices for their goods or find 
themselves with no market for them at all. 
Laborers were often required to work long 
hours at low pay, and attempts to form 
unions were crushed. Stockholders were 
sometimes cheated with stock that was prac- 
tically worthless. Some lawmakers and 
judges were bribed to grant special favors. 
Railroads were often coerced into granting 
special rates. These were some of the prac- 
tices of some big businesses in the late nine- 
teenth century. 

In reaction to such practices, the once- 
friendly popular attitude toward the growth 
of big business became one of open hostility. 
The public in general began to look upon 
every big business as a dangerous monopoly. 
Public indignation led the Government, be- 
ginning in 1887, to pass laws regulating big 
business. 1 Yet big business has continued to 
grow bigger and bigger. Why? 

Some Benefits of Big Business. The Gov- 
ernment has come to realize that just be- 
cause a business is big, it is not necessari y 
bad. The false notion that every big busi- 
ness is a monopoly has also been correcte 
Government regulation today is therefore 
based upon the idea that monopolies in 
general are bad, but that big business itsc 
is often good. 


1 Such as the Interstate Commerce Act of ' 
(page 488) and the Sherman Antitrust Ac o 
1890 (page 489). 
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With an ever-growing population needing 
ever-increasing quantities of goods, big busi- 
ness seems inevitable. Automobiles, planes, 
and trains, telegraph, telephones, and tele- 
vision are just a few of the conveniences 
made possible by big business. In producing 
these and countless other products, big busi- 
ness has many advantages over small busi- 
ness. Big business can use very expensive 
machinery and mass-production methods in 
gigantic industrial plants to turn out mil- 
lions, even billions, of units of a particular 
commodity. It can afford to hire scientists to 
improve old methods and to create new 
products. It can afford to pay high salaries 
to sldlled managers. It can buy raw materials 
in large quantities at lower prices. It can 
borrow millions quickly and attract millions 
of customers through spending millions on 
advertising It can turn its huge quantities 
of waste products into by-products. A fa- 
mous wit, Finley Peter Dunne, put his im- 
pression of the latter process in the Irish- 
American brogue of his literary creation, Mr 
Dooley, thus: 

A cow goes lowin’ softly into Armours an' 
comes out glue, gelatin, fertylizer, celoo- 
loid, joolry, sofy cushions, hair restorer, 
washin' sody, soap, lithraehoor, an* bed 
springs so quick that while aft she’s still 
cow, for’ard she may be anything fr'm 
buttons to pannyma hats. 

Big business benefits the public in many 
ways. It may make for lower prices and 
better products. It provides jobs for many 
millions. Millions of stockholders benefit, 
through dividends, from big business effi- 
ciency. Moreover, many a big business has 
helped to create many small businesses. The 
thousands of gasoline stations, for example, 
were created by the growth of the automo- 
bile and oil industries. 

There is no doubt, however, that small 
businessmen have many problems. Each year 
many thousands of them go bankrupt. As 
we shall see, the Federal Government and 
the states have tried to answer their cries for 
help. 


Every now and then, some abuses still 
crop up in big business. But the old “public- 
be-damned” attitude of certain big business 
organizations has disappeared. Government 
regulation makes acting in line with such an 
attitude practically impossible. And most 
big business executives today have a much 
higher sense of public responsibility than 
most of the old captains of industry. They 
realize, too, that “damning” the public would 
be damaging for business. 


Big Business Capitalizes 
On New Sources of Power: 

Oil and Electricity 

A Professor Helps to Create a Revolution. 

In a Yale University laboratory, in 1855, Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Silhman, Jr., made a dis- 
covery that caused a revolution He found 
that from petroleum (crude oil) could be 
extracted kerosene and such by-products as 
naphtha and wax. What was so revolutionary 
about this? 

Up to this time, most people had looked 
upon oil as a nuisance. When it seeped 
through the ground, it often spoiled their 
water supply. Some peddlers had bottled it 
and sold it as a cure for “cholera, liver com- 
plaint, bronchitis, and consumption,” among 
other ailments. Up to this time, too, most 
people obtained their light at night from 
tallow candles or whale-oil lamps Silliman's 
discovery meant that kerosene, cheap and 
abundant, could replace the expensive and 
rare whale oil for illumination. 

Edwin Drake Starts a 'Black Gold' Rush. 
To capitalize on Silliman's discovery, Edwin 
Drake began drilling for oil in western Penn- 
sylvania. There, in 1859, he brought in the 
first oil well in the United States. Then 
began the “black gold” (oil) rush of ’59 to 
Pennsylvania, which resembled the yellow 
gold rush of '49 to California. Oil derricks 
soon dotted the countryside. Boom towns 
sprang up overnight. Men murdered other 
men to get the best oil fields. Many a poor 
Pennsylvania farmer made a fortune from 
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stoves'nitrr^t ? mc ,f t0ves ’ tike the one shown here, began to give way to kerosene 
ZreSohVwt t C °- en iu f ° il at ,™lle, Pennsylvania, in 1859. Just as there 
stoves. WhatprobleSn each case?*™™’ ^ ^ problems in wing kerosene 


the oil discovered on his land. However, th 
cutthroat competition caused wild ups am 
downs in the price of oil. 

Oil Smoothes the Way to the Rockefelle 
Fortune and to Other Fortunes, Too. If orde 
could be brought out of all this chaos 
ortune could be made, thought John E 
Rockefeller. Order could be brought out c 
it, he was convinced, if a person could gai 
a monopoly of the oil-refining business. Th 
monopolist could then dictate the price c 
crude oil to the producers and the price c 
refined oil to the retailers 

During the War Between the States, Rod 
lcr, as a partner in a business selling hai 
-heat, and meat to the Government® ha 
made a tl dy sum. This he invested in th 
od-refinmg business. In 1870, he and his par 

1 8 ” f °. nilCC lhe Stand ard Oil Companv. I 
it was organized as a trust. This fir' 
great monopoly was run by nine trustee 
headed by IWkcf*, I, C o„ lr o]led fo r , 


oil refineries, nine-tenths of the oil business 
of the nation, and three-quarters of the oil 
business of the world. The Standard Oil trust 
invested not only in oil but in banks, rail- 
roads, steamship lines, iron mines, gas and 
electric companies, and in J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s United States Steel trust. 

The Ohio Supreme Court ordered the 
Standard Oil trust to dissolve in 1892. Then, 
in 1899, it was reorganized as a holding com- 
pany, the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. In 1911, this holding company was 
ordered dissolved by the United States Su- 
preme Court. As a result, there are today 
many Standard Oil companies. Essentially, 
however, they are still members of the same 
mother company and have essentially the 
same policies. 

Methods of Rockefeller in Building an 
Oil Empire. By cutting costs, Rockefeller 
and his partners were able to buy out or 
force out rival refineries. Cutting costs en- 



abled Standard Oil to cut the price of oil so 
low that rivals could not compete It could 
afford to undersell them because it elimi- 
nated middlemen. It cut costs, for example, 
by even manufacturing its own barrels for 
shipping oil, and owning its own pipelines 
and storage tanks It further cut costs b\ 
getting railroads to grant it rebates on the 
oil it shipped. Bv threatening to take its 
business aw ay from a railroad. Standard Oil 
would e\cn get rebates on and records of 
the oil its ri% als shipped Tins enabled the 
company to make money on its rivals’ efforts 
and also to keep track of how much they 
were shipping and to w'hat customers. Stand- 
ard Oils sales managers in each district were 
ordered to “sell all the oil that is sold in >our 
district.” Those who did were richly re- 
warded Those who failed to were fired. 

Rockefeller t Resourcefulness, Too, Helps 
to Explain Ilis Success. Rockefeller was an 
organizing genius who brought order into 
the chaotic, fiercely competitive, and highly 
speculative oil business He persisted when 
others were too willing to give up. For ex- 
ample, liis associates did not want to deal in 
an oil found in Ohio and Indiana that 
smelled so bad it was called “skunk juice” 
But Rockefeller called in chemists who soon 
made it more fragrant and a source of rich 
revenue to Standard Oil Through large- 
scale production, efficiency, and ruthless 
elimination of waste. Rockefeller was able 
to produce oil of good quality and sell it at 
a fair price 

Much of the Rockefeller Fortune Goes to 
Benefit Mankind. Rockefeller died in 1937 
at the age of ninety-eight. From the huge 
fortune this thrifty captain of industry ac- 
cumulated, more has been contributed to 
the welfare of mankind than from any other 
private fortune in history. Religious organ- 
izations, educational institutions, the arts 
and sciences, and medical research have all 
been beneficiaries 

Oil Increases in Importance in the Twen- 
tieth Century. The Rockefellers and others 
were to make many millions from the oil in 
dustry in the twentieth century. For the 


twentieth century was to be the century of 
the automobile and the airplane, which con- 
sume gasoline in enormous quantities When 
Professor Silhman, back in 1855, had been 
carrying on his experiments with crude oil, 
he had discovered gasoline as a by-product. 
But. ironically, it had seemed to him at that 
time to be no more than a useless waste 
product 

Electricity Brings Lightning Changes in 
Communication, Illumination, Transporta- 
tion, Industrialization, and Recreation. Im- 
agine our world without electricity! Let us 
look at how this remarkable source of power 
has been used to revolutionize life. 

Communication: Telegraph, Cable, and 
Telephone Put Electricity to Its First Prac- 
tical Use. “The latest American humbug" 
was what the Times of London called the 
telephone on learning of its invention in 
1876 Its inventor, the Scottish immigrant 
Alexander Graham Bell, at first had diffi- 
culty interesting Americans in it, too. To 
make a living, and to make people familiar 

Alexander Graham Bell at the opening 
of the New York-Clucago line in 1892 
These men would probably have been 
astounded if they knew of the other uses 
to which telephone lines arc put today 
besides carrying voices Find out what 
other uses 
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with it, he demonstrated his invention on the 
stage of many theaters. The telephone soon 
caught on and Bell sold his patents at a good 
profit. 

Bell had called the telephone his “talking 
telegraph.” A practical telegraph had been 
invented by Samuel Morse in 1844 (page 
313). Tire first underwater telegraph, the 
Atlantic cable, was laid by Cyrus Field in 
1866 (page 313). Thus it was the field of 
communication that, through the telegraph, 
cable, and telephone, first made use of elec- 
tricity. 

The company to which the Bell patents 
were sold soon joined with other companies 
to form, in 1900, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company (AT & T). This 
huge combination thus gained control of the 
telephone and telegraph services of the na- 
tion. As the new century began, it cost al- 
most $250 to have a telephone installed. 
Today, thousands of telephone and telegraph 
messages are sent daily by big businessmen 
to their branches, suppliers, salesmen, and 
customers throughout the nation and even 
throughout the world. How big could big 
business be without these speedy means of 
communication? And the ever-increasing 
need for telephone and telegraph services 
has made AT & T itself one of the biggest of 
big businesses, with more than two million 
stockholders. 

Sending messages by means of electric 
currents without wires was made possible by 
later inventions, A German, Heinrich Hertz 
had made some important discoveries con- 
cerning electromagnetic waves. Using this 
knowledge, an Italian, Guglielmo Marconi in 
the late 1890s, developed the wireless tele- 
graph. Building on the work of Hertz and 
Marconi, the American Lee De Forest and 
others discovered how to transmit the voice 

in™ V VirCS ’ by means of radio - In the late 
19-0 s ; these discoveries led to an even more 
remarkable discovery: television. An im- 
portant pioneer in this field was the Russian 
immigrant V. K. Zworykin. Television trans- 
its electrically, without wires, images in ac- 
tion. 


Illumination: Edison's Perfection of the In- 


candescent Electric Light Brightens the 
World. “Genius is two per cent inspiration 
and ninety-eight per cent perspiration. So 
said Thomas Alva Edison. Edison himself 
was not a genius in developing scientific 
theories. But he teas a genius in making 
practical application of the scientific princi- 
ples developed by others. And true to his 
motto, he shed much perspiration in long 
hours of work in his laboratories in New 
Jersey. There, he and the experts he em- 
ployed produced and perfected hundreds o 
inventions. There, the incandescent electric 
light bulb was perfected in 1879. Within a 
few months, Edison’s factory was turning out 
thousands of such bulbs. Not until the 
twentieth century, however, were most 
homes and factories electrically wired to 
make use of them. Edison also perfected a 


practical dynamo, which enabled him to set 
up in New York City, in 1882, the first cen- 
tral electric power station to supply cheap 
electricity to some nearby buildings. _ 
Alternating Current Proves More Practica 
Than Direct Current. Edison’s power sta- 
tion operated only on direct current. To sen 
direct current over long distances is cost y. 
Alternating current can be sent over long 
distances at low cost. As a result of the | ex 
periments of George Westinghouse, Wil iam 
Stanley, and a Serbian immigrant, Ni '° a 
Tesla, the use of alternating current became 
practical in the 1880’s. The Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, one 
of America’s big businesses, was starte ) 
Westinghouse and Stanley. This company 
proved that lighting systems using alterna ^ 
ing current could be scientifically practica 


and financially rewarding. 

The Westinghouse Company was also ® 
first to prove that hydroelectric power c0 ’’ 
be a huge commercial success. Another 1 
company, the General Electric Compan). 
founded in 1892, almost immediately set up 
scientific laboratories for further resear c i ^ 
electricity. One genius employed in this a ^ 
oratory was a German immigrant, C ar e 
P. Stcinmetz. Among bis many achievemen 
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was a practical method of measuring alter* 
nating current. 

Transportation in Cities: Horsecars, Steam 
Railroads, Electric Trolley Cars, 5i>bways, 
Elevateds, and Elevators. The slowness of 
transportation in cities in the 1880’s was most 
annoying. Streetcars, drawn by horses or 
mules, traveled no faster than six miles an 
hour Some cities reacted to this annoyance 
by building elevated railroads, resting on 
pillars, with cars drawn by steam engines. 
Although these could run fairly fast, they 
were annoying, too. They were noisy and 
sooty and they shut out light. 

All this explains why, by the 1890’s, many 
electric trolley lines had been built. After 
1900, several speedy electric underground 
(subway) lines were constructed and exist- 
ing elevated lines were electrified. City 
dwellers were able to travel faster vertically 
as well as horizontally upon the introduction 
of electric elevators, also about 1900. 1 Bil- 
lions of dollars were invested by bankers in 
electrified means of transportation This, 
then, was another way big business capital- 
ized on the new source of power. 

Electricity Speeds Up Industrialization. 
Practically all the machines in American in- 
dustry today are powered by electricity. 
This new source of power, along with an- 
other, gasoline from crude oil, has helped 
make the automobile and aircraft industries 
the gigantic enterprises they are. Electricity 
has created new industries, which have made 
possible a more comfortable life for the 
housewife. Vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 
washing machines — all electric — are just a 
few of the products of these new industries 

Electricity Helps to Create Many Indus- 
tries in the Field of Recreation. Radio and 
television have brought more fun to more 
people. So have the electric phonograph and 
the motion picture — both inventions per- 


1 Obviously, skyscrapers without elevators would be 
impractical 

• George Eastman of camera fame also played a part 
in developing the motion picture. 


fected by Edison. 2 Thus electricity has revo- 
lutionized recreation as well. And industries 
capitalizing on such forms of recreation are 
among the biggest in the nation (page 725), 
Gibbs, a Great Theoretical Scientist, Lays 
the Foundation for Much Practical Science. 
Modest, kindly Professor Josiah Willard 
Gibbs of Yale was a remarkable Iate-nine- 
teenth-century mathematician and physicist. 
He laid the basis for the development of 
physical chemistry and chemical engineering. 
Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity was in 
part made possible by Gibbs’ research. Ap- 
plications of Gibbs’ theories have helped to 
explain the electrolysis action of storage bat- 
teries, and even changes that occur in the 
bloodstream 

Thomas A. Edison after seventy-two 
hours of continuous work on his im- 
proved wax cylinder phonograph, June 
16, 1888 "As a cure for worrying, work 
is better than whiskey,” observed Edison. 


, 
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Railroads, After 1865, Become 
The Ribs of the Nation and 
The Backbone of Big Business 


Small Lines Consolidated; Comfort and 
Safety Increased. Cornelius Vanderbilt, nick- 
named "Commodore,” had a bright idea in 
the early 1860’s, when he was in his late 


sixties. 1-Ie noted that the nation’s 30,000 
miles of track were carrying nearly seventy 
per cent of its transportation business. This 
convinced him that America’s transportation 
future was not in stagecoaches, covered 
wagons, rafts, flatboats, or even in steam- 
boats. So even though running steamboats 
had made him the richest man in the na- 
tion before the War Between the States, he 
went out of this business and into the rail- 
road business during the war. 

Such was the background of Vanderbilt’s 
bright idea. Here was the idea itself: He 
would combine the many small railroad 
lines in the Northeast into large trunk lines, 
make them safer and more comfortable, and 
make himself a fabulous fortune. This was 
a sound idea. For in those days, if a traveler 
wanted to go from New York to Chicago, he 
would have to change seventeen times from 
one small line to another. In those days, too 
railroad travelers were taking their lives in 
their hands; for accidents and fires were fre- 
quent (page 310). 


Some Results of Vanderbilt's Bright Idee 
Vanderbilt carried out his bright idea B 
1873, a traveler could go straight througl 
from New York to Chicago, without an 
changes on Vanderbilt’s New York Centre 
Ra, road. Vanderbilt had created the Nev 
Wk Central by consolidating many sma 
independent lines He had cut the runnin 
.me for this nearly 1,000-mile trip from fift 
hours to twenty-four. He ran the railroad s 
f cmnt y that cvc " in depression year. 

“srs^t iden f- ™ 

Sturdier cars and sturdier rails were use 
and sturdier bridges built. The Central s I n 
were double-tracked. Doubled, too, by so 


William was the fabulous fortune of $100 
million that Cornelius left on his death. 

Though Faster, Train Travel Becomes More 
Comfortable and Safer, Too. Soon other rail- 
road captains of industry were also combin- 
ing small independent lines into a few large 
trunk lines. 1 Soon, too, other railroads were 
making their lines safer and more comfort- 
able. Steel rails replaced iron rails. Steel cars 
replaced wooden cars. And concrete bridges 
replaced wooden bridges. In 1869, George 
Westinghouse patented his automatic air 
brake. Now trains could go much faster and 
still stop suddenly more safely. 

After the War Between the States, too, 
steam heat replaced wood-burning stoves on 
trains, and gaslight replaced kerosene lamps. 
Also adding to the comfort of passengers 
were Pullman’s sleeping cars, dining cars, 
and ornate parlor cars. In the 1930’s, railroa 
travel was to be further improved by th e 
use of streamlined high-speed trains and al - 
steel diesel-motored trains. 

In Spite of Railroad Progress, Abuses 
Abound. “Law? What do I care about law 
Hain’t I got the power?” So shouted Van- 
derbilt one day when someone reminded bin 1 
that he was breaking the law. Vanderbilts 
contempt for the law was more than matclie 
by certain other big railroad operators an 
speculators of the time. 

The Battle for the Erie. The story of the 
battle for control of the Erie Railroad is a 
classic example of the ruthlessness practice 
by some such railroad men. The Erie was a 
competitor of Vanderbilt’s New York Centra ■ 
It was controlled by fat, diamond-bedec e 
Jim Fisk, thin, gloomy Daniel Drew, an 
small, cold Jay Gould. To this unscrupulous 
trio, any action seemed permissible, J 1 
netted them profits. 

To get control of the Erie, Vanderbilt e 
gan buying up its stock. Although lie trie o 
keep this quiet, the trio outwitted him. lC V 
deliberately printed tremendous quantities 

1 By 1875, also running from the Atlantic scahmv 
to Chicago were such big trunk lines as the 
sylvania, the Erie, and the Baltimore and 1 



of illegal Erie stock and unloaded it on the 
stock market. (Such stock, issued in excess 
of the real value of a company’s property, 
is called watered stock.) Gleefully, Fisk said- 
"If this printing press don’t break down, 111 
give the old hog [Vanderbilt] all he wants 
of Eriel” 

Vanderbilt, although he had issued plenty 
of watered New York Central stock him- 
self, did not at first realize that he was buy- 
ing watered Erie stock He finally caught 
on. In the ensuing struggle for control of the 
Erie, both sides bribed New York judges and 
lawmakers Vanderbilt lost out. Drew lost 
out, too, for Gould and Fisk soon bank- 
rupted him and forced him out of the Erie 
And Erie stockholders lost out: Not for fifty 
years was the railroad able to pay a dividend 
The trio had looted the company of millions. 

Summing Up Some Common Railroad 
Abuses. Watering stock, 1 manipulating the 
price of stock to force it to go up or down 
in order to make quick profits, and bribery 
were not the only abuses practiced by 
certain railroad executives. Railroads discrim- 
inated against small shippers by giving re- 
bates to big shippers who were their com- 
petitors. Sometimes a shipper was charged 
more for a short haul than for a long haul. 
The cheaper rate was charged in areas where 
there were competing railroad lines, and the 
higher rate in areas where there was no 
competition. 

To kill off their competitors, railroads 
would sometimes charge a shipper less than 
what it cost to carry the freight. But once 
the competing railroads were killed off or 
bought out by a big combination, rates 
would shoot up Sometimes, to avoid cut- 
throat competition, railroads would agree 
secretly on fixing rates and pooling and di- 
viding the profits. Beginning in 1887, the 
Federal Government was to pass certain laws 
in an effort to check such evil practices (page 
488). 


1 Since the holders of watered stock must also be 
Risen dividends, this waters down the dividends 
paid to other stockholders 



An early Union Pacific dining car. With 
the information in this picture as a nu- 
cleus, one could almost write a chapter 
in American history What information? 


'The Wedding of the Roils': The Union 
Pacific and the Central Pacific Unite East 
and West. The two locomotives, one coming 
from the East and the other from the West, 
moved slowly toward each other and 
touched at Promontory Point, Utah With a 
silver hammer, a golden spike was driven 
into the wooden railroad tic. The telegraph 
picked up the sound of the blows. Thus did 
Americans get the news that the first trans- 
continental railroad in the United States, 
the Union Pacific, had been completed, on 
May 10, 1869. 

Two railroad companies had been char- 
tered by the Congress to construct this trans- 
continental railroad. One, the Union Pacific, 
was to build its line westward from Omaha, 
Nebraska. The other, the Central Pacific, 
was to build eastward from Sacramento, 
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California. To promote the project, the Con- 
gress had granted these two companies huge 
blocks of land on either side of the right of 
way, 1 huge loans, cash subsidies, and the 
advice of army engineers. 

The Shame and the Glory in the Building 
of the Union Pacific. An interlocking direc- 
torate (page 438) governed both the Union 
Pacific and the construction company that 
built it. This construction company, called 
the Credit Mobilier, received from the Un- 
ion Pacific about $75 million for work worth 
about $50 million. Besides thus defrauding 
stockholders of the Union Pacific, the in- 
terlocking directorate even bribed some 
congressmen to try to prevent an investiga- 
tion of its activities. 


To complete the railroad, such obstacles 
as hostile Indians, desert heat, and the snow- 
packed Sierra Nevada Mountains had to be 
overcome. In overcoming such obstacles, the 
Irish immigrant labor gangs from the East 
coast and the pigtailed Chinese coolie gangs 
imported from China for the purpose! 
woiked with great energy and courage. Un- 
fortunately, the hard-earned wages of many 
were squandered in saloons, gambling dens, 
and dance halls. These were usually tents 
set up at night at the spot where work had 
stopped Their proprietors were usually 
shady characters of the type that always 

withd kn ° W h ° W t0 make others Part 
' 11 e T° ney ; S ° evil the goings-on 

m uch tents that they were nicknamed 
noil on wheels. 

f S .friction, the entire transcen- 
dental railroad was called the Union Pacific 
s construction was one of the engineering 

XTt WOrld foJ 

other transcontinental railroads, the North- 

Fe £ s u Atch l SOn ’ T °P<*a> and Santa 
v’ , c Soi 'thern Pacific, and the Great 

thesVTr’ had alS ° beCn constri 'ctcd. All 
these transcontinental railroads were so 

ca ed because, coming from the West, they 


met, in the Middle West, railroad trunk lines 
from the East. Thus a traveler could go by 
railroad from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and 
vice versa. 

The Great Vision of Hill in Building the 
Great Northern. The Great Northern, the 
last of the great transcontinental railroads 
to be completed, was built by the Canadian- 
born James J. Hill without a Government 
land grant and with almost no other Govern- 
ment aid. It ran from Duluth, Minnesota, to 
Seattle, Washington. It was so soundly built 
and so soundly run that it prospered when 
other railroads went bankrupt in periods of 
depression. Moreover, there were no scan- 
dals connected with its construction. 

Hill realized that his railroad would not 
prosper unless farmers settled in the area 
and prospered. His agents gave demonstra- 
tions to farmers to teach them how to farm 
scientifically. He sought out markets for 
their products not only in America but in 
Europe and Asia. Because Hill did so much 
to promote the settlement of the New North- 
west, he is often called an “empire builder. 

How the Railroads Helped to Make the 
Nation What It Is Today. “The true history 
of the United States is the history of trans- 
portation ... in which the names of rail- 
road presidents are more significant than 
those of Presidents of the United States. 
This statement of the British historian Philip 
Guedalla is an exaggeration. But it has some 
solid foundation, especially in the perio 
from 1865 to 1900. Tin’s was a period of busi- 
ness boom interrupted by a few depressions. 
And the boom in all businesses was base 
to a great extent upon the boom in railroa 
building at this time. 1 By 1900, the nation 
bad more than 200,000 miles of railroads, 
more than one-third of the world’s total. 

Railroads Spur the Prosperity of Other 
Industries. The coal, iron, lumber, and stee 
industries did booming business supply> n £ 




1 In tin* past fifty years, however, there has ,cc 
almost no new railroad building. Automobiles an 
airplanes are today playing the starring roles 
railroads — and the canals — played earlier. 
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the hundreds of railroads under construc- 
tion and in operation The shoe, textile, and 
meat industries did booming business sup- 
phing the huge armies of railroad workers, 
who otherwise might base been in the army 
of the unemployed. Cattle raising and meat 
packing prospered, especially after the per- 
fection of the refrigerator car about 1875. 
Much-needed capital poured into the United 
States from Europeans eager to invest in 
railroad construction and in the mines and 
ranches of the West Indeed, much credit 
for speeding up the settlement of the West 
also belongs to the railroads (page <160) 
Railroads Affect the Life and Death of 
Many a Town. Towns and cities, too, boomed 
as a result of railroad expansion. But many 
a town too far from the railroad decayed 
and died Railroads made it less neces- 
sary for people to try to be self-sufficient 
People knew' that they could get by rail- 
road the many articles that they formerly 
produced themselves on farms Conse- 
quently, many flocked to the cities and 
specialized in a particular line of work 
Transcontinental Railroads Enlarge Mar- 
kets and Strengthen Nationalism. Transcon- 
tinental railroads were especially an asset 
to the nation They promoted the economic 
boom by opening up not only the West but 
markets in the Orient as well They also 
promoted a strong spirit of nationalism by 
tying the nation together with bands of 
steel They enabled Americans in every sec- 
tion of the land to exchange ideas, as well as 
goods, with other Americans. 


Industrialization Platjs a Biq, 

Part in Building a 'New South' 

One day in 1886, a Southern editor, Henry 
W. Grady, spoke before a group of North- 
ern bankers and big businessmen in New 
York Grady, dedicated to the South’s wel- 
fare, tried to convince his audience that it 
would be good business to invest capital in 
Southern factories, forests, and mines. 
Proudly, he described the industrial progress 


that had been made since 1865 in what he 
called the New South. 1 

Some Reasons for the Drive to Industrial- 
ize the South. Grady was just one of many 
enthusiastic, educated Southerners, who, 
from the day the War Between the States 
ended, were inspired by certain goals. These 
included the industrialization of the South, 
the cultivation of many crops there, rather 
than the concentration on a few basic crops, 
such as cotton and tobacco, and the develop- 
ment of mines and forests. 

Cradv and Ins fellow enthusiasts reasoned 
this way on Southern industrialization: 

We want to make our beloved South in- 
dustrially as strong as, or stronger than, any 
other section of the nation We have an in- 
dustrial foundation to build on. Before the 
war destros ed many of our factories, the 
South turned out nearly ten per cent of the 
nation’s manufactured goods. Since the war, 
our own local communities have financed 
considerable industrialization. We have al- 
most everything needed to become highly 
industrialized We have great supplies of 
coal, iron ore, limestone, timber, and water 
power. Our labor is cheap and plentiful and 
so is land for factory sites. Taxes are low. 
And our political leaders are doing every- 
thing in their power to pass laws favoring 
businessmen Lack of enough capital, more 
than anything else, is preventing us from 
speeding up the industrialization of the New 
South even more. That’s why it’s important 
to get Northerners to invest in Southern in- 
dustry. 

Northern Investors Are Attracted to South- 
ern Industry. Once convinced by economic 
statistics submitted by Grady and others that 
their profits might’be great, ’Northern capi'tai- 
ists poured millions into the South's facto- 
ries, mines, and railroads. In fact, by 1900, 
although most of Southern industry was 
Southern-Owned, a good portion of it was 


l The South s industrial progress after the War Be- 
tween the States was far less than after World 
War I and less still than after World War II (page 
880). 
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Some Highlights in the Early 
Development of Big Business 
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• Silliman, Jr., discovers the 
many possibilities in oil 

o Business panic begins 


• Drake brings in first oil well in 
United States 


• Morrill Tariff adopted 

1862 , 

• Morrill Land Grant Act pro- 
motes industrial and agricultural 
education • McKay's improved 
shoe machine patented • Van- 
derbilt begins building his rail- 
road empire 

1863 

• National Banking Act 

1864 

• Contract Labor Law allows 
employers to import European 
workers under contract • First 
Pullman sleeping car 

1866 

• Field succeeds in laying trans- 
atlantic cable • Open-hearth 
process of steelmaking intro- 
duced 

1867 

J • Sholes patents typewriter 

1868 

j • A refrigerator car patented 

1869 

• Westinghouse patents air 
brake > Completion of first trans- 
continental railroad 

1870 

• Rockefeller and others or- 
j ganize Standard Oil Company 

-J 

1873 

L_ 

• Panic begins five-year depres- 
sion . Carnegie goes into the 
j steel industry 
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1876 

* 

• Bell patents telephone • Phil- 
adelphia Centennial Exposition 
displays industrial America 

1 877 

• Edison invents phonograph 

• Swift creates meat-packing 
corporation in Chicago 

. 1879 

• Edison perfects incandescent 
light bulb • Ritty invents cash 
register 

1884 

• Mergenthaler's linotype pa- 



1887 

• Interstate Commerce Act tor 
regulation of railroads 

1888 

• Eastman perfects Kodak cam- 
era 

1890 

• Duke combines five companies 
in the American Tobacco Com 
pany • Sherman Antitrust Act 
passed • Frontier declared 
ended • High McKinley Tariff 
adopted • Hill combines his rail 
road companies into the Great 
Northern 

1891 

• Burroughs' adding machine 
developed 

1893 

• Duryea brothers develop 
practical gasoline automobile 

• Panic begins three-year de 
pression • Chicago Columbian 
Exposition exhibits American 
progress • Edison's kinetoscope 
paves way for movies 

1894 

• Wilson-Gorman Tariff disap- 
points supporters of low rates 






1895 

• Supreme Court declares 1894 
income tax law unconstitutional 

• National Association of Man- 
ufacturers founded 

1897 

• Dingley Tariff: a new high in 
rates 

1899 

• Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey organized os a hold- 
ing company 

1900 j 

• American Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Company created 

1901 

O | 

• Giant United States Steel 
Corporation created by J. P. 
Morgan as a holding company 

• Spindletop begins producing 
huge supplies of oil 


Interrupted by Depressions? The United 
States was the wealthiest of all nations by 
1900 By and large, its people had the high- 
est standard of living in the world. The 
main reason why was the huge volume and 
wide variety of goods produced at low costs 
by the many new machines in giant factories. 

But this mass production sometimes led 
to Overproduction. Xvfiat this reafly means is 
that there were not enough people with 
money to buy the huge volume of goods pro- 
duced This lack of customers sometimes led 
to factory failures. Such failures increased 
the number of unemployed. Thus there were 
still fewer customers who could afford to 
buy the goods of other factories. More fac- 
tory failures followed. Factories that had 
formerly supplied goods to these bankrupt 
factories would then lose their business and. 


perhaps, fail, too. Thus overproduction is 
often given as a major cause of nation-wide 
depressions. If industries in the United 
States are dependent upon other countries 
for raw materials and markets, and such 
American industries fail, a nation-wide de- 
pression may become world- wide. Similarly, 
depressions in other countries may help to 
cause or intensify depressions in America. 

As a depression continues, a time is 
reached when not enough goods are pro- 
duced to meet the needs of customers. Then 
businessmen who are still in business may 
expand their production, and other business- 
men may go back into business. If this con- 
dition continues, the nation is said to be on 
the road to recovery. The swing of the ups 
and downs m business from prosperity to 
panic to depression to recovery and back to 
prosperity is called the business cycle Ob- 
viously, the more highly industrialized a 
nation is the bigger are its booms and the 
more severe its depressions 

Of course, there had been depressions 
throughout the world even before the First 
and Second Industrial Revolutions, but none 
as serious as those thereafter. Outside the 
United States, serious depressions occurred 
in such industrialized nations as Britain, 
Germany, France, and Japan. Before the 
Industrial Revolutions, depressions were not 
so serious because most families then were 
fairly self-sufficient They raised their own 
food and made their own clothing. A crafts- 
man produced goods only on order. Thus 
there was no danger of his producing more 
than he could find customers for 

Some place part of the blame for depres- 
sions on machines. Tney point to fneSartVnat 
sometimes the invention of new machines 
throws laborers out of work. However, this 
displacement of laborers by machines 
(called technological unemployment) has 
often been only temporary. Until fairly re- 
cently, machines have created far more jobs 
than they have eliminated (page 8S4). 

How Did Captains of Finance Come fo 
Exert More Power Than Many Captains of 
Industry? “Steel kings,” “merchant princes,” 
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“railroad barons” — these were some of the 
names bestowed on certain captains of in- 
dustry. And, as we have seen, these “kings,” 
“princes,” and “barons” did build great in- 
dustrial or commercial empires. But about 
1900, captains of finance, such as J. Pierpont 
Morgan, began to surpass, or even replace, 
many captains of industry in economic 
power. This was because many big corpo- 
rations were expanding so fast that they 
were constantly in need of money. To ob- 
tain funds that it would be difficult for them 
to get otherwise, they issued new stocks and 
bonds. These they turned over to a type of 
bank, called an investment bank, to be sold. 
Investment bankers, such as Morgan, bought 
some of these stocks and bonds themselves 
and sold others to their clients. In time, in- 
vestment banks, even those owning only a 
small percentage of the stock, began to take 
over the control of many corporations. 

For What Reasons Did the Government 
in Time Practice Less Laissez Fa/re? Captains 
of industry were generally strong support- 
ers of the Government’s laissez-faire policy. 
They argued that if the Government kept 
its hands off business, businessmen would 
have an incentive to start new industries 
and to expand old ones. They also main- 
tained that competition among capitalists 
and the natural law of supply and demand 
would result in better products and lower 
prices. However, many captains of industry 
asked for high protective tariffs, railroad 
subsidies, and other Government aid. In this 
respect, they were not favoring laissez-faire 
principles. 


In general, the Government, in the n 
teenth century, did follow a laissez-) 
po icy. And, in general, business prospe 
Some captains of industry, however it 
it necessary for the Government to ste, 
m order to protect freedom of enterp 
Mhen certain railroads, for example 
criminated against small shippers, the’( 
ernment, beginning in 18S7, passed law 
protect their right to exist. And when s 
combinations became monopolies, the ( 
ernment declared certain practices of : 


monopolies illegal in order to preserve com- 
petition and protect the small businessmans 
freedom of enterprise. In time, as we shall 
see, the Government was to practice still 
less laissez faire in order to protect the in- 
terests of consumers, farmers, wage earn- 
ers, and investors. 

How Did Industrialization Make the 
Farmer and the Nation Less Isolated? The 

railroad and the telegraph helped to break 
down the farmer’s isolation and make the 
frontier disappear. In time, so did the tele- 
phone. And later, when many farms became 
electrified, and farmers installed radio an 
television and bought automobiles, farm life 
became much more like city life. 

Tlie Industrial Revolution also helped to 
break down the nation’s isolation from the 


rest of the world. As American factories grew 
bigger and bigger and produced more an 
more goods, there was need for more raw 
materials and more markets in other parts 
of the world. One reason why the Unite 
States expanded overseas was to help gam 
these raw materials and markets (Chapter 
26). Inventions such as the transatlantic 
cable, the transoceanic telephone, and t ie 
wireless also helped to break down isolation. 

How Did Industrialization Steadily 1° 
crease the Responsibilities of Cities? n 
1860, there had been only 141 towns an 
cities in the United States with a population 
of 8,000 or more (page 561). In 1900, t ere j 
were 547 such cities. In these cities h e 
more than twenty-five million people. n 
1860, only about five million had live m 
towns and cities. The growth of factories 
was a main reason for the growth of city 
populations. Millions from rural districts an 
millions of immigrants sought factory ]° ,s 


in the cities. 

The growth of cities speeded up the P r< 4^ 
ress of education. Civic pride promote t ie 
building of schools, libraries, and museum^ 
Moreover, many businessmen demandec t ia^ 
the schools teach commercial and industria 
subjects to train people for work in the us 
ness office and the factory. The huge size o^ 
many cities multiplied such city pro em 
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The arrival of Cyrus Field’s Atlantic cable at Newfoundland tn 1866. This litho- 
graph has great dramatic appeal For what reasons ' 1 


as sanitation, water supply, transportation, 
slums, police and fire protection, and crime 
prevention (page 562). 

Whnt Were Some Effects of Industrializa- 
tion on Family Life and Recreation? The 
typewriter 1 and the telephone, among other 
inventions, wooed many a woman from her 
traditional place in the home into the busi- 
ness office. As women made money, they be- 
came more independent and demanded more 
rights (pages 270, 583, and 70S). But careers 


1 In 1867, Christopher L. Sholes perfected the type- 
writer. Then were invented a practical adding 
machine by William S. Burroughs, the dictaphone 
and mimeograph machine by Edison, and the cash 
register by James Ritty 


for women often meant marriage later in 
life, families with fewer children, and less 
time for working mothers to spend with their 
children. 

More people had more time for more fun 
as a result of the Industrial Revolution. The 
many new machines made a shorter working 
day possible. By the 1880’s, many Americans 
were devoting a good deal of their increased 
spare time to sports — both as spectators and 
participants (page 577). 

All w all, few forces have rivaled indus- 
trialization in its impact on the American 
people. So significant has it been that most 
of the history that follows could well be 
organized around the theme of our ever- 
increasing industrialization. 
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STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 18 


* 


Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Andrew Carnegie 
rebate 
horizontal 
combination 
vertical 
combination 
J. Pierpont 
Morgan 
captains of 
industry 

On the Origin 
of Species 
capitalism 
proprietorship 
partnership 


corporation 
dividends 
board of directors 
gentlemen’s 
agreements or pools 
trust 

board of trustees 
trust certificates 
holding company 

interlocking 

directorates 

Finley Peter Dunne 
Benjamin Silliman, Jr. 
Edwin Drake 


John D. Rockefeller 

Alexander Graham 
Bell 

AT & T 
Lee De Forest 
Thomas A. Edison 
George Westinghouse 
Charles P. Steinmetz 
George Eastman 
Josiah W. Gibbs 
Albert Einstein 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Jim Fisk 
Daniel Drew 


Jay Gould 
watered stock 
“the wedding of the 

rails” 

Credit Mobilier 
James J. Hill 
Henry W. Grady 
New South 
Spindletop 
sharecropper 
business cycle 
technological 

unemployment 
investment bank 


Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. Connect with the Carnegie success story 

(a) his early preparation, (b) his busi- 
ness methods, and (c) his philanthropy. 

2. Show that in (a) character traits and 

(b) business methods many captains of 
industry were much alike. 

3. Mention some of the changes occurring 
between 1860 and 1900 in (a) industry 
and commerce, (b) agriculture and con- 
servation, (c) transportation and com- 
munication, (d) labor and immigration, 
and (e) any other categories. 

4. Show how the growth of big business in 
the United States was promoted by (a) 
aid from abroad, (b) nature’s gifts, (c) 
Government aid, and (d) certain Amer- 
ican attitudes toward business. 

5. V hat are the advantages of forming a 
corporation, rather than a proprietorship 
or partnership? 

6. Give the reasons for the development of 
such combinations as (a) pools, (b) 
trusts, (c) holding companies, and (d) 
interlocking directorates. 


7. Which practices of big business in the 
late nineteenth century lost it many 
former friends? 

8. Concerning big business, tell (a) its ad- 
vantages and (b) how these advantages 
may help the public in general. 

9. Point out how (a) Benjamin Silliman, 
Jr., and (b) Edwin Drake figure in the 
Rockefeller success story. 

10. Connect with the Rockefeller success 
story (a) his personality, (b) his busi- 
ness methods, and (c) his philanthropy- 

11. Mention one specific way in which elec 

tricity changed (a) communication, ( ) 

illumination, (c) transportation, (d) m 
dustrialization, and (e) recreation. 

12. Prove that no one country can claim fu 
credit for developments in the practice 
application of electricity. 

13. Give examples to prove that (a) Edison 
was a practical scientist and ( b ) Cm 
was a theoretical scientist. 

14. How did electricity add to the comfort 
of (a) travelers within cities and ( 
housewives? 

15. Indicate specific ways by which Corne 
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lius and William Vanderbilt improved 
travel by train 

16 Sum up the (a) causes, (b) highlights, 
and (c) results of the battle for the Erie. 

17. Prove that competing railroads were 
sometimes unethical in their treatment 
of (a) stockholders, (b) small shippers, 
and (c) one another 

18. Connect with the construction of the 
Union Pacific Railroad (a) Omaha, (b) 
Sacramento, (c) Credit Mobilier, (d) 
Indians, (e) geography and climate, (f ) 
immigrants, (g) “hell on wheels,” and 
(h) Promontory' Point. 

19. Tell specifically what there is to com- 
mend m Hill as a railroad builder. 

20 Show specifically how railroads affected 
(a) other industries, (b) the settlement 
of the West, (c) the settlement of cities, 

(d) international trade, and (e) na- 
tionalism 

21. In building a New South, what were the 
goals of Grady and others 3 

22. What foundations for industrialization 
did the South possess, according to 
Grady and others 3 

23. Connect with the New South (a) cotton 
textiles, (b) chemistry, (c) the "Pitts- 
burgh of the South,” (d) cigarettes, and 

(e) “black gold ” 

24. With respect to sharecropping, point out 
(a) its origins, (b) why some see some 
good in it, and (c) why it has been 
criticized severely 

25 Show a connection between the nation’s 
industrialization and the New South’s 
agricultural diversification. 

26. Describe some factors that are alleged 
to lead (a) to depressions and (b j to 
recovery from depressions. 

27. How did investment banks gain control 
over many corporations 3 

28. What changes have taken place in the 
attitude toward laissez faire? For what 
reasons 3 

29. How did industrialization make for less 
isolation among the (a) people of the 
nation and (b) the nations of the world 3 

30. IIow did industrialization tend to make 


farm life somewhat more like city life? 

31 In what ways has industrialization 
affected (a) city life and (b) family life? 

Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. List five adjectives that you think best 
describe (a) Carnegie or (b) Rocke- 
feller. Justify your choices. 

2. Which of Carnegie’s methods in building 
his steel empire do you (a) admire and 
( b ) object to? Explain why in each case. 

3 Give your views of Carnegie’s statement 
that great wealth is “a sacred trust to be 
administered for the highest good of the 
people ” 

4 To what extent do you think the survival- 
of-the-fittest argument, as used by cap- 
tains of industry, was a fitting argument 3 

5. In the comparison of the United States 
in 1860 and 1900 select the three points 
you consider most significant and tell 
why 

6 Big business would be impossible with- 
out the corporation as a form of business 
organization For what reasons? 

7. The formation of trusts and holding com- 
panies seemed almost inevitable as busi- 
ness grew bigger. Tell why. 

8 Few today would recommend abolition 
of big business. Give reasons why. 

9 Compare the careers of Carnegie and 
Rockefeller. 

10. Explain five ways in which your life 
might be different if there were no elec- 
tricity 

11. A basically theoretical scientist such as 
fosiah Willard Gibbs is of far less value 
to society than a practical inventor such 
as Thomas A Edison. Explain fully 
whether you agree or disagree. 

12 Describe what you consider (a) most 
significant and (b) most dramatic in the 
story of the railroad builders. Include 
your reasons. 

13 The speed-up in industrialization of the 
New South, as well as its agricultural 
diversification, should have been of great 
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interest to Northerners, as well as South- 
erners. For what reasons? 

14. Suppose that the advice of Henry W. 
Grady and others concerning the New 
South had been ignored. How might (a) 
the South and (b) the North have been 
affected? 

15. Explain whether you agree or disagree 
that the sharecropping system violates 
the American tradition of freedom of 
enterprise. 

16. Of the questions raised by the Second 
Industrial Revolution, which two do you 
consider most significant? Explain why. 


I 

t\ Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 


!• A sb several adults whether they think it 
would be possible today to carve out a 
career such as Carnegie or Rockefeller 
did in the late nineteenth century. On 
the basis of their answers write your 
conclusions. 


2. Carry on research on any industrialist, 
railroad magnate, or other captain of 
industry of the late nineteenth century. 
Report on (a) his aims, (b) the obstacles 
he faced, (c) how he faced up to these 
obstacles, (d) quotations from him, (e) 
significant anecdotes about him, and (f) 
his impact on American life. 

3. Compare the two conflicting interpreta- 
tions of the American businessman dis- 
cussed in American Past, edited by S. 
Fine and G. S. Brown. Write your con- 


k Read The Coming and Disciplinin 
Industrialism,” in Gentlemen, Scho 
Sc °'‘<'drch, edited by K. Kno\ 
Indicate in your report how industria 
>as improved living standards, the 
thwarting radicalism. 

5- Investigate and report on the activ 
the Carnegie, Rockefeller, or 1 
Foundation, or any other similar f 
elation. 


6. In committee, carry on research on Amer- 
ican inventors and engineers of the late 
nineteenth century. Among these include 
Washington A. Roebling, James B. Eads, 
George Westinghouse, George M. Pull- 
man, and George Eastman. In a com- 
mittee-made, illustrated chart for the 
bulletin board, include the major con- 
tributions of as many as possible. 

7. In Readings in American History, edited 
by O. Handlin, read section 236 on Re- 
cent Economic Changes” and 237 on 
“How to Succeed.” Select the three most 
significant points made in each and tell 
why you consider them significant. 

8. Write a magazine article entitled (a) I 
Went to Pennsylvania in the Black-Gold 
Rush,” (b) “I Worked for the Wizard 
of Menlo Park,” (c) “I Was a Student 
of Professor Josiah Willard Gibbs, (d) 
“I Built a Factory in the New South, or 
(e) “I Worked on the Construction of 
the Union Pacific.” Cite your sources. 

9. Investigate the Centennial Fair of 1876 
in Philadelphia. Describe how it summed 
up a century of American progress. For 
ideas see, among other sources, Amen- 
can Science and Invention by M. Wilson. 

10. Write a series of newspaper headlines 
highlighting events in this chapter. 

11. Write an imaginary conversation on big 
business in the late nineteenth century in 
which (a) a captain of industry, (b) ® 
small businessman, (c) a consumer, an 
(d) a factory worker in a big business 
take part. 

12. Write a few lines in verse indicating your 
reaction to any famous American inven 
tion of the late nineteenth century. 

13. Make a collection of pamphlets put out 
by big business corporations publicizing 
their work. In committee, select inter 
esting materials from these for a bul etm 

board exhibit, adding the committees 

comments. 

14. On an outline map of the United 
locate the major railroad lines by 
Also indicate the areas having the heavi 
est concentration of railroads. Use at ases 
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in American history as your sources of 
information. 

15. Write a short story or play that has (a) 
the battle for the Erie or (b) the life of a 
sharecropper as its theme. 

16 Using an economics textbook as a source, 
write a report (a) showing that both big 
business and small business have their 
advantages or (b) describing efforts to 
combat depressions. 

17. After a study of present-day newspaper 


and magazine articles, write an article 
telling how this study throws light on 
the material in this chapter. 

18. Using the comparison of the United 
States in 1860 and 1900, draw a before- 
and-after cartoon on some aspect of it, 

19. Make a diagram showing what you 
would include in a museum exhibit on 
nineteenth-century science and industry. 
Get your ideas from this chapter. Chap- 
ter 13, and further reading. 
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Unil Four • The Great Experiment Is Greatly Affected by Great Economic Expansion 



The Frontier Sloivly Fades Away 
As the ‘Last West 9 Is Settled 


How the Settlement of the 'Last West' Was Speeded Up 

Jnd r fVV,~ n M" enta ) Rail "°? ds ’ the Homestead Act, the Discovery of Gold, Silver, 
West’ pi lnera tbe Removal of Indians Are Factors in Settling the ‘Last 

Torino's T , ; angGS c n Go y ernm ent Policy Toward Indians . Some Problems of 
Todays Indtans . Some Ways in Which Indians Have Helped Whites 

The Minmg, Cattle, and Farm Frontiers of the 'Last West' 

ComstockTnrle 00 ^ Rush to Pike ’ s Peak and on a Silver Rush to the 
Like • Rensn f* a^J^meral Rushes Follow • What Mining Towns Were 
in andthePob “ dH " dshi P» on the ‘Long Drive . The Rite of, Conflicts 

Frontier in \ * e ** e Kingdom • Why Millions Migrated to the Farm 

niner?Go on a T ° , M p ° bs ! adeS * Why Many Pla ms Farmers Quit . ‘Eighty- 
mners Go on a Land Rush to the Oklahoma Territory 

Summing Up the Significance of the Frontier 

NaUo'nahJm Tnd ^ merican Was t!le Frontier? • The Frontier Tends to Promote 
servation and * . Disa PPearance of the Frontier Stimulates Con- 

• Tlie ‘Safetv-Val ' x P an sion, and Troubles Farmers and Factory Workers 
Frontiers* Todlay? ^ T leory of 1116 Frontier Evaluated • What Are America’s 


Irarne dogs and jack rabbits scampt 
through the sagebrush; coyotes and w< 
howling m the night; buffaloes and 
horses shaking the earth as they pou, 
across the plains; and, now and then, f] 
of pigeons or swarms of grasshoppers c 
cnmg the skies-these were some of 


sights and sounds of America’s “Last West. 
So were these: the war whoops of Coman 
ches and Apaches, of Shoshones and Chey- 
ennes, of Sioux and Crows; the thunder of 
steers stampeding; the sizzle of the cowboys 
branding iron; the bark of the six-shooter, 
the boisterous noises of the saloon and t 
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dance hall, the hoofbeats of the horses of 
the sheriff and his posse on the hunt for the 
Sundance Kid or Kid Curry or some other 
outlaw. In short, the "Last West” was the 
Wild West, so popular a subject in song and 
story, in movies and on television. 


How the Settlement of the 
'Last West' Was Speeded Up 

The 'Last West' Is Not the Far West. In 

general, the “Last West" was sandwiched in 
between the tier of states just west of the 
Mississippi 1 and the tier of states along the 
Pacific coast. Much of this "Last West” was 
made up of vast plains, known as the Great 
Plains. The Black Hills of the Dakotas and 
the Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains 
were also part of the “Last West.” The “Last 
West” did not include the states of California 
and Oregon in the Far West California’s 
gold and the fertile valleys of both California 
and Oregon had attracted frontiersmen and 
settlers before the War Between the States. 

Why the 'Last West' Did Not Attract Set- 
tlers Earlier. To would-be settlers in the “Last 
West,” it was as though all nature cried out. 
“Stay out!” In winter, bone-chilling blizzards 
swept across the plains. In summer, there 
was no escape on the treeless plains from 
the blistering heat. For years, long dry spells, 
lack of enough timber to build homes with, 
hailstorms, and prairie fires frightened off all 
but the hardiest. No wonder for three cen- 
turies people called this virtual wilderness 
the “Great American Desert”! 

Until the 1860s, a hunter, trapper, fur 
trader, or gold seeker might travel across 
the plains for days before meeting another 
white man The only white settlement of 
any size in the entire area was that of the 
about 25,000 Mormons in what is now Utah. 


The tier of states just west of the Mississippi was 
made up of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and Arkan- 
sas Neither these nor eastern Texas nor eastern 
Kansas were part of the “Last West. Nor was 
Utah, which had been settled by Mormons m the 
1840s. 
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A Burlington and Missouri Railroad 
Company land circular of 1873 Keep, 
ing in mind the aims of the railroads and 
the dreams of many would-be Western 
settlers, how would you have worded 
this advertisement ? 


About 200,000 Indians were scattered in the 
solitude of these great open spaces 

The Wild West Is Tamed by 1890. By 1890, 
the picture had changed remarkably. Indian 
resistance had been crushed Many an out- 
law had been placed in jail or hanged by 
order of judges and juries. The trains of 
five transcontinental railroads were racing 
through the gray sagebrush and the clusters 
of yellow sunflowers, where once the stage- 
coach and Conestoga covered wagon had 
run. And where once the buffalo had roamed 
sfood farms and many towns The many 
churches and schools also helped to prove 
that the former Wild West was no longer a 
wilderness. And most of this former wilder- 
ness had been carved up into states All this 
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helps to explain why the Federal Govern- 
ment announced in 1890 that the United 
States no longer had a frontier (page 47). 

Transcontinental Railroads Encourage 
Would-be Settlers. “Go west if you want to 
make a fortune!” . . . “Go west if you want 
to find a husband! . . . “Go west where the 
healthful climate will restore your health, no 
matter what ails you!” Such were some of 
the advertising appeals made by railroads to 
attract settlers to the “Last West.” Here and 
abroad, in the 1870 s and 1880’s, representa- 
tives of railroads promised prospective set- 
tlers free transportation and even homes tem- 
porarily rent-free. The railroads’ campaign 
was inspired by their eagerness to sell then- 
huge blocks of Government land grants at a 
good profit (page 394). They also realized 
that the more settlers in the West, the more 
passengers and freight they would gain. 1 
And, of course, more would-be settlers went 
west as a result of the building of the trans- 
continental railroads. Now they could trans- 
port their families west faster and in far 
greater comfort than had been possible by 
covered wagon or stagecoach. Now, also 
they felt secure in settling because they 
could depend upon the railroad to bring in 
the goods they needed and to carry their 
farm products to market. 

The Homestead Act and the Discovery of 
Gold and Silver Draw Easterners and Im- 
migrants. Perhaps almost as important as the 
railroad m speeding up the settlement of the 
Last West was the Homestead Act (page 
395). One hundred and sixty acres of land 

fo r Tome P F ra ? Call r ^ a bi S Action 

L A T aCt0ry WOrkers > tens of 
thousands of American farmers, and to even 

more land-hungry European immigrants 

“ L ^°w P r ding ? the se ttlcment of the 
Last M est was the discovery of gold and 

”7 ta , ?» mount™® “ 

western fringe of the Great Plains. The dis- 
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covery that great portions of the Great 
Plains could be made fertile was no less im- 
portant. Before long, settlers there, instead 
of just hoping for rain, were using man-made 
means of getting water (page 471). As we 
shall soon see, this water, plus new farming 
methods, plus farm machines Were helping 
them to raise rich crops. Thus the old idea 
that the Great Plains was just a “Great Amer- 
ican Desert” was proved false. 

The Removal of the Indians Speeds Up 
Settlement of the 'Last West.' The Last 
West” was the last hunting ground of the 
American Indian. During the 1870 s and 
1880’s, many of the Indians who had not 
been shut up in reservations had been killed 
off. With more of the Indians out of the 
way, more of the white men were less fearful 
of settling. With more Indians pushed into 
the poor land of the reservations, more of the 
better land was available to white men. 


Some of the Heartaches Involved 
In Indian Problems and Policies 

The Attitude of Some Whites Toward In- 
dians. A band of Cheyenne Indians was 
encamped at Sand Creek, Colorado, under 
their chief, Black Kettle, in the fall o 
1864. They had come to sign a peace treaty 
with the United States Army. Then, sud- 
denly, one day at daybreak, a force of so 
diers under the command of Colonel J- h ■ 
Chivington fell upon the Indian camp. Men, 
women, and children were tortured, mas 
sacred, and scalped. 

This Sand Creek massacre was only one m 
a series of horror stories in the warfare e 
tween Indians and white men for contro ° 
the “Last West.” In this warfare, Indians an 
white men alike committed atrocities. 

Why were men like Chivington so savage 
in their treatment of the Indians? Man) 
Westerners looked upon Indians as treacher 
ous and cruel savages, as “game to be shot, 
or vermin to be destroyed.” It is true t >a 
some Indians were savage murderers an 
robbers. Such Westerners came to the con 
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elusion, mistakenly, that all Indians were 
like that . 1 At the same time, they chose to 
ignore the fact that some white people were 
no better In any case, many were convinced 
that only by removing the Indians could the 
“Last West” be settled and developed. 

This hostile attitude of many whites helps 
to explain why many Indians went on the 
warpath and massacred many whites. More- 
over, many Indians felt that the United 
States Government and white men in general 
had repeatedly cheated and double-crossed 
them. Why did they feel this way? 

Indians Resent the loss of Their lands. 
Until about 1850, the United States still con- 
sidered the Great Plains a wasteland. Many 
Indian tribes living on valuable lands in the 
East had been removed west into the Great 
Plains (page 250). They had been promised 
that their new home in the West would be a 
permanent one. This policy antagonized the 
Plains Indians, who had been living on the 
Great Plains for centuries and did not want 
the competition of newcomers in their hunt- 
ing grounds. 

Then, in the 1850’s, gold and silver were 
discovered on the western fringe of the Great 
Plains. People began dreaming of building 
transcontinental railroads across the Plains’ 
vast expanses. A few began to think that this 
area, which most thought sterile, could be 
made fertile. Such possibilities foi the Great 
Plains induced the United States Govern- 
ment to change its mind about keeping the 
entire Great Plains as one great permanent 
home for American Indians. Instead, it re- 
quired various Indian chiefs to sign treaties 
agreeing that their tribes would live perma- 
nently on specific reservations assigned to 
them in the Great Plains. Indians, whose 
hunting grounds had formerly extended over 
hundreds of miles, bitterly resented being 
shut up on such reservations. Some branches 
of some tribes protested that according to 


1 Actually, even today, the many Indian tnbes Jiv- 
ing in various parts of the country differ from one 
another greatly in language and general way of 
Me. 



An artist’s conception of Frederic Rem- 
ington, famous painter of Western scenes, 
at work. Investigate Remington's contri- 
bution to the writing of American history 
in pictures. 


Indian tradition, their chief had had no right 
to sign away their land. It was when the 
United States Government tried to enforce 
the Indian treaties that warfare broke out. 

Even the specific reservation assigned to a 
given Indian tribe was seldom permanent. If 
it was learned that there were gold and silver 
mines or very fertile soil on some specific 
reservation, whites would often demand that 
the Government remove the tribe to a reser- 
vation farther west. When the Government 
did so, Indians denounced such treaty-break- 
ing and often resisted violently. 

Indians Are Bitter at Certain Federal 
Agents, as Well as at Certain Traders. Some 
of the Federal agents sent by the Govern- 
ment to look out for the Indians on reserva- 
tions cheated them. Food, clothing, and 
other necessities had been promised the 
reservation Indians in the treaties signed by 
their chiefs. Some Federal agents furnished 
the Indians with no supplies at all, or with 
only the shoddiest of blankets and the rot- 
tenest of food. Some merchandise they sold 
illegally at exorbitant prices. Some such 
agents and some crooked traders illegally 
sold whiskey and guns to hungry and cold 
Indians when what they needed was food 
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and clothing. It is not surprising that such 
Indians, desperate from hunger, inflamed 
with alcohol, and made overconfident by 
theii new guns, often broke out from reserva- 
tions and went on the warpath. 

White Hunters Deprive the Plains Indian 
of His Main Source of Livelihood, the Buffalo. 
After the War Between the States, there was 
wholesale destruction of buffalo by white 
men on the Great Plains. This embittered the 
Plains Indian, to whom the buffalo was a 
matter of life or death. 1 From its flesh, he 
got his meat; from its hairy pelt, he made his 
) ankets; from its hair, he braided cord and 
belts; from its horns, he made utensils and 
ornaments; and from its hide, he got leather 
to make clothing, the cover for his tepee 
and his canoe, harness for his horse, and 
strings for his bow. The buffalo was featured 
m Indian religious beliefs and as a symbol 
in Indian dances. Imagine the outrage of an 
Inchan when he saw white men shooting 
xiffalo for sport from the windows of rail- 

, tra ! nS Speeding across tlle Great Plains! 
Buffalo hunting became such a popular pas- 
time that Europeans, as well as Easterners 
went west to engage in it. Coyotes and vul- 
tures would feast on the thousands of buffalo 
carcasses left as the trains sped by. Some 
carcasses just rotted away in the hot sun 
Hany more thousands of buffalo were 
s aughtered by hunters hired by railroads to 
prov.de meat for railroad workers and to 
prevent stampeding buffalo herds from over- 
turning trains. 

One such hunter, “Buffalo Bill” Cody 

S i*- b >' filing more than 
TOGO buffalo in a year and a half. Buffalo 
robes became the fashion in the East. Thou- 
sands more buffalo were slaughtered to reap 
prof, s from this fashion. In the 1860’s, there 
had been about fifteen million buffalo roam- 
mg the Great Plains. Yet by the 1880’s, only 

whin ’-a em- 
»!•<■ deer, hear and " 7 Atoned off 

Gians farther east tnd ' hre'” 1 T "' hich In ’ 
food. m hrg e part depended for 


a few hundred were left of the great herds 
that used to darken the horizon. 

Colonel Custer Miscalculates. Sitting Bull; 
Crazy Horse, Rain-in-the-Face — who would 
have expected these Indian chiefs and their 
braves to defeat in battle Colonel George A. 
Custer and his well-equipped troopers? It 
happened one June day in 1876, when the 
impetuous Custer led his cavalry in a reck- 
less maneuver against Sitting Bull and his 
fellow chiefs. Up from the ravine near the 
Little Big Horn River, where they had been 
hidden from view, sprang hundreds of In- 
dians on horseback. Around Custer and his 
small force they circled in overwhelming 
numbers, shooting away, while screaming 
bloodcurdling war whoops. Not one in Cus- 
ter’s band survived Custer’s Last Stand- 
Some Reasons Why the Indians Ceased to 
Resist. It took hundreds of bloody battles 
from about 1862 to about 1886 for the United 
States cavalry to crush the Indians and herd 
them into reservations. Chief Joseph of the 
Nez Perce Indians 1 gave this as his explana- 
tion for giving up the struggle against the 
white man: 

I am tired of fighting. Our chiefs are all 
killed. . . . The little children are freezing 
to death. My people, some of them, have 
run away into the hills and have no blan- 
kets, no food. . . . My heart is sick and sad. 

. . . From where the sun now stands, I wi 
fight no more, forever. 

Actually, the Plains Indians didnt have a 
chance, thanks to the white man’s whiskey, 
diseases caught from the white man, and t re 
white man’s destruction of buffalo. Further 
more, railroads kept pouring more and more 
white soldiers and settlers into the Grca 
Plains. 

Some Whites Are Saddened by the Trent 
ment of Indians. “The Indians were the orig- 


1 The Nez Perce Indians were pushed off their a 
in Idaho and Oregon by white prospectors set • 
gold. The peace-loving Nez Perce were prone 
for many years not a single member of their 
had killed a white man, until they were so 8 
treated by prospectors. 
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The surrender of Chief Joseph in 1S7 7 Find out uhy the retreat of Chief Joseph 
and his Xc: Terce tnhe uas one of the most heroic, yet tragic, cicnts in American 
history 


inat occupants of the land «e now possess 
They ha\c been driven from place to place 
... In many instances, when they had settled 
down upon lands assigned to them bv com- 
pact and begun to support themselves by 
their own labor, the) were rudely jostled 
off and thrust into the wilderness again 
Many, if not most, of our Indian wars have 
had their origin in broken promises and acts 
of injustice on our part.” Thus, in 1S77, Pres- 
ident Rutherford B Hayes condemned 
American policy toward Indians. Four years 
later, A Century of Dishonor, written by- 
Helen Hunt Jackson, attacked the policy of 
the United States toward Indians as unjust, 
dishonest, and cruel. But there was no im- 
mediate improvement. Impatient and angry, 
Mrs. Jackson, in 1884, wrote a highly senti- 
mental and emotional novel, called Ramona, 
on the sufferings of Indians at the hands of 
white men Thousands throughout the nation 
were brought to tears on reading this tender 
and tragic tale 

The Dawes Act Aims to Integrate Indians 
into the American Nation. Statements like 
Hayes’, books like Mrs. Jackson’s, and re- 
ports of investigators aroused public opinion 


All this helps to explain why the Govern- 
ment. in 1SS7, passed the Dau.cs Act, chang- 
ing its policy toward Indians 
The main aim of the Dawes Act was to 
absorb the Indians into the American nation 
and have them live like white Americans. 
The act therefore encouraged the Indians to 
live not in tribes on reservations but as in- 
dividual families off the reservations Heads 
of Indian families were given 160 acres of 
reservation land tD work as their own How- 
ever, Indians did not get full title, with the 
right to sell the land, or full rights of citizen- 
ship, until they had lived on the land for a 
twenty-five-year probationary period. This 
precaution was taken to prevent the Indians 
from being swindled out of their land Some 
of tlie Indians who took advantage of the 
Dawes Act prospered on their land allot- 
ment and adopted the white man’s ways. At 
least half of the Indian population, however, 
preferred to remain on the reservations, liv- 
ing a tribal life and depending upon the 
Government for their livelihood. 

Some Flaws in the Dawes Act. The Dawes 
Act was far from a solution to the Indian 
problem. The long twenty-five-year proba- 
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whiskey while watching a man being hanged 
seems to us the coarsest kind of behavior. In 
the tough mining town of Virginia City, 
Nevada, such a spectacle took place one 
day. That night, many of those who had be- 
haved in this fashion attended a travel lec- 
ture! 

Virginia City had been founded in 1859 
near the site of the Comstock Lode. Like 
many other mining towns that sprang up 
almost overnight, Virginia City was noisy 
and violent, yet thirsty for a little culture. 
Like Dcadwood, South Dakota, and Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, among others, it was notori- 
ous for its wickedness. Some such towns had 
only one muddy street, lined with tents, 
shacks, saloons, dance halls, and gambling 
dens. Bowie knives, six-shooters, or brawny 
fists were often used to avenge insults or 
settle mining claims. Killers from the hills 
would race their horses into town, drug 
themselves with alcohol, and shoot up the 
town. Masked men, again and again, would 

The first swell ’ arrival at Leadville, a 
Colorado mining town. What dreams do 
you think were in the mind of this 
swell ? What do you think the miners 
would have thought of such dreams? 



hold up stagecoaches or Wells Fargo express 
wagons carrying gold or silver from the 
mines. Why say more? Who hasn’t seen or 
read about much of this part of our history 
in “Westerns”? 

Attempts to Bring Law, Order, Culture, 
and Luxury to the Mining Towns. Not all in 

the mining towns were bad men and bad 
women ever ready to take advantage of the 
unwary. Many were decent people, who 
wanted to bring law and order to their 
towns. At first, as in California (page 340), 
they took the law into their own hands by 
creating vigilance committees. Later, some 
created official city governments with police 
departments 1 and fire departments. Soon 
Virginia City, for example, had streets lined 
with schools, churches, book shops, news- 
paper offices, fine homes, and hotels. Even 
then, however, there were schoolteachers 
and newspapermen who kept guns handy. 
Teachers kept them to prevent gun-toting 
pupils from breaking up lessons; editors, to 
prevent readers who felt insulted by their 
papers from shooting up their offices. 

As the wealth of the Comstock L° c 
created millionaires, Virginia City compete 
with San Francisco for the title of cultura 
center of the West. At its opera house, man- 
aged by the famous David Belasco, opera 
singer Enrico Caruso and actress Man c 
Adams performed. Millionaires in silk top 
hats and their wives in Paris gowns rode in 
luxurious coaches to performances of Sha " e 
spearean plays. 2 

What Happened to Many a Mining Town. 

In time, most of these mining towns became 
ghost towns. People left some of them w ' en 


1 Sometimes a man held the post of shen ^ 

marshal while acting undercover as an out l 1 '' 
outlaw leader, as, for example, Sheriff c 
Plummer of Last Chance Gulch and other to'' 
in Montana. . yy 

2 One Colorado mining millionaire named H* * * ^ 

Tabor built Denver an opera house costing 1 
lions. When it was finished, he asked who ' vaS 
subject of a painting over the stage. On leanii 
that it was Shakespeare, be asked: “What . * ■ 

he ever do for Denver? Paint him out and P‘ 
me in instead!” 




the gold and silver petered out. In others, 
gold and silver remained, but the ore was 
sunk so deep that it was too expensive to 
get out. Today, Virginia City, Tombstone, 
and Deadwood are mainly meccas for tour- 
ists. At Deadwood, for example, the curious 
want to see the tombstones of quick-on-the- 
draw Wild Bill Hickok, pistol-paclang Ca- 
lamity Jane, and frontier scout Deadwood 
Dick. 

Recent researchers regret that the movies, 
television, and books tend to glamorize such 
characters as Hickok and Calamity Jane, 
and some of the so-called courageous West- 
ern marshals. They assert that actually 
Hickok was a lying professional gambler and 
murderer and Calamity Jane an immoral 
alcoholic. 

How the Mining Frontier Influenced Amer- 
ica and the World. Miners in the mining 
towns and the settlers who followed them 
soon clamored to have their areas admitted 
to the Union as states Thus the gold and 
silver seekers paved the way for the creation 
of many Western states. 1 The minerals mined 
in the “Last West” helped to finance the 
North in the War Between the States. Need 
to transport minerals and money made from 
them spurred the building of the transcon- 
tinental railroads. Demands by miners for 
Government protection also spurred Govern- 
ment efforts to solve the Indian problem 
Demands by miners that the Government 
take definite steps to keep the value of 
silver high deeply affected the politics of 
the nation (page 495). 

The exciting and violent mining camps 
furnished rich material for novelists, poets, 
playwrights, musical composers, and produc- 
ers of Wild West shows Thousands of im- 
migrants from other countries joined the gold 
and silver rushes to strike it rich. Some Eu- 
ropeans who stayed home but invested in 
Western mines got rich quickly. Some, like 


1 Nevada was admitted in 1864 and Colorado in 
1876 Gold and silver seekers also played a part m 
the creation of other Western states (footnote, 
page 471) 


some American investors, were fleeced by 
swindlers. In any event, many people around 
the world drew their most vivid impressions 
of America from what they heard or read 
about the mining camps of the Wild West. 


The Rise and Decline of fhe 
Great Plains Cattle Kingdom 

Hardships on the Tong Drive.' Mounted on 
his horse, silhouetted against the big sky, he 
made a lonely figure on the Great Plains. Not 
far away he could see fellow cowboys, also 
mounted, also watching intently the sleeping 
herd of thousands of cattle. He rubbed to- 
bacco juice into his sleepy eyes to keep them 
open When some of the steers stirred rest- 
lessly in their sleep, he began singing softly 
to quiet them. Some of the tunes, and most 
of the words, he made up as he went along. 
Some of the tunes were hymns, but many 
of the words were far from sacred. 

A few days earlier, these cowboys had 
left Texas, driving their herd northward to- 
ward Dodge City, Kansas. Ahead of them 
were at least two months of hard travel. For 
a thousand miles, through clouds of dust 
raised by the pounding herd, they heard 
little else but the monotonous moans and 
bellows of the cattle. Sometimes there were 
other sounds, too: the rattle of a dangerous 
snake; the crackle of a prairie fire caused by 
lightning, the thundering hoofs of stam- 
peding cattle frightened by a thunderbolt, 
the shots and shouts of Indians or rustlers 
trying to steal cattle or horses. 

Once in Dodge City, with the long, lone- 
some, tense trip over, the cowboys let loose. 
The railroad town of Dodge City, in these 
years after the War Between the States, was 
as wide open and as rough and tough as any 
mining town in the West. In gambling 
houses, saloons, and dance halls, the cow- 
boys frittered away their poor pay, and 
sometimes lost their lives in gunplay. Let us 
now look at the reasons for the Long Drive, 

as ned eir trip from Texas t0 Kansas wa * 
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A sodhouse frontier family. A contemporary quoted a wife on the sodhouse fron- 
tier thus: ‘Sell for what you can get, John — give it away — leave it — only let s 
get out. . . . For what reasons does America owe a great debt to those who 
stuck it out on the sodhouse frontier? 


ugly sodhouse on the lonesome prairie, lack- 
ing all but the barest necessities. Houses 
were built of sod because there was neither 
enough wood nor enough stone on the Great 
Plains. Lacking wood, and coal, too, the 
housewife had to use twisted hay, cornstalks, 
and corncobs for fuel. Houses and dishes, as 
well as parents and children, often had to 
go dirty. For the few streams and water- 
holes almost never supplied enough water 
when it was most needed. 

Hanging over this pioneer woman and her 
family was the possibility that hostile In- 
dians might raid their little homestead, or 
that hostile cowboys might try to drive them 
off their land. No wonder many a woman of 
thirty looked more like a drab, wrinkled, 
worn-out woman of sixty on this sodhouse 
frontier ! 

The Frontier Farmer Husband Had Ter- 
rible Heartaches, Too. Many a sodhouse fron- 
tier farmer must have felt that all nature was 
involved in a devilish plot against him. The 
frigid winters often killed off his horses and 
cattle. 1 he sod was so tough that plows had 
rouble turning it over. Wild winds would 
iiowl their way across the open plains, 
sweeping the newly plowed soil before them. 
Thus many a section of the Great Plains be- 
came one big Must bowl.” During the fre- 


quent drought years, the pitiless sun wou 
scorch crops to a brown stubble. And p r <ji n ® 
fires would sometimes turn them into b ac 
ashes. 

Sometimes, vast armies of grasshopp ers 
would blacken the skies from the Rockies ° 
the Missouri River, from Canada to the r 
kansas River. They devoured crops. T ,e ) 
ate curtains off windows. Piled high, tie) 
blocked roads and stopped trains. 

Obstacles Notwithstanding, Adverb* 
menfs and Bigger Markets Lure Many to t 
Great Plains. Many would-be farmers '' 0 
migrated to the Great Plains did not rea |Z 
what was in store for them. Railroad a ' er 
tisements had described the Great Plains a^ 
a region of lush, well-watered meadow, 
short and stimulating winters. In fact, in 
late 1870’s and early 1880’s, there were un- 
usually heavy rainfalls there. Furthcrmor ^ 
the market for corn and wheat at this tim 
seemed to be growing steadily. Why. 

Harvests had failed in Europe. ester^ 
Europe was unable to buy wheat from “ 
sia because Russians were busy fig 1 1 ^ 
Turks. The spreading Industrial Revo u > 
had opened up millions of factory jobs in 1 ^ 

cities of both America and Europe, 
meant still more customers for farm p r °^ 
ucts. These are some of the reasons " ’) 
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price of corn and wheat did go up, and why 
many plains farmers prospered by the mid- 
dle 18S0’s 

Improved living Conditions and Form 
Techniques Attract Many to the Great Plains. 

By this time, many farmers had replaced 
their sodhouscs with framehouses, built with 
lumber brought in by the railroads. Towns 
had sprung up with churches, schools, paved 
instead of dirt streets, and cement instead of 
wooden sidewalks. By this time, too, many 
plains farmers had discovered ways of cop- 
ing with nature's obstacles. 

To get at water, which they needed so 
desperately, they patiently drilled wells as 
deep as 300 feet They harnessed the power- 
ful winds of the plains to drive windmills, 
which pumped the water to the surface, 
once the well was drilled. To conserve their 
precious water, they planted special varie- 
ties of wheat, corn, and other gTatns re- 
quiring little moisture These were intro- 
duced by immigrants who had grown them 
successfully in Russia. Frontier farmers 
learned from Hungarians a new milling proc- 
ess that produced much better quality flour 
They followed the example of the Mormons 
in Utah (page 278), who, through irrigation, 
had turned deseits into fertile fields. The 
Mormons themselves had learned about some 
such irrigation practices from the Indians of 
the Southwest 

The frontier farmers made use of improved 
steel plows to turn over their tough prairie 
sod more easily. They found the reaper, the 
thresher, and the newly invented twine 
binder (page 483) especially useful on the 
broad flat plains, where labor was scarce 
To frontier farmei s, barbed wire, invented 
in 1873, was a blessing. As we know, wood 
and rocks for fences were scarce Mud 
fences crumbled when it rained. Cattle 
were constantly overrunning the farmers’ 
crops. But barbed-wire fences helped the 
farmers to win out over the cattle kings for 
control of the “Last West ” 

Why Many Plains Farmers Quit and Went 
Back Home. Many farmers could not afford 
to buy drills, windmills, and agricultural ma- 


chinery, and could not compete with those 
who could Many found the obstacles of na- 
ture too great, especially when a ten-year 
drought hit the Great Plains, beginning in 
1887. At the same time that those with ma- 
chinery were able to produce in great quan- 
tities, there were bumper crops in Canada, 
India, and Australia, too. Thus the markets 
were flooded, and farm prices dropped. But 
even then, it was obvious to some that the 
Great Flams, cultivated with modern meth- 
ods and modern machinery, had a great fu- 
ture Today, it is the worlds leading corn 
and wheat belt 

Many Lands Are Represented Among the 
Millions Who Migrate to the Farm Frontier. 

Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians, Irish, Scots, 
and Englishmen, Germans and Russians, and 
Americans from the Eastern seaboard — 
migrated by the millions to the Great Plains 
in the 1870's and 18S0’s So many went west 
that in the twenty years after 1870, the 
Dakotas’ population increased nearly forty 
times These millions of farm frontiersmen — 
much more than miners and cattlemen — 
were responsible for taming the Wild 
West 1 

'Eighfy-niners' Go on a Land Rush to the 
Oklahoma Territory. The land hunger of 
would-be Western farmers was so great that 
many even settled in an area forbidden to 
them. Again and again, army troops drove 
them out of it. This forbidden fertile area, 
lying between Texas and Kansas, belonged 
to the Indians. It was called Oklahoma (In- 
dian for "Beautiful Land"). 

Pressure finally forced President Harrison 
to issue a proclamation declaring a huge 
area of this Indian territory open to white 
settlers. On April 22. 1889, eager farmers 
by the thousands waited impatiently on the 
border line A bugle blared. In rushed the 


■ By actually settling the “Last West" in the millions, 
these faimeis were largely responsible for the ad- 
mission of such new states into the Union as North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and Washington, 
in 1889, and Idaho and Wyoming, m 1890 Utah, 
which was settled much earlier by Mormons, was 
not admitted until 1896 
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The Frontier Slowly Fades 

As the 'Last West 7 Is Settled 

; • , 7 BSD, . " 

■ . . .I 

* Gold rush to Colorado's Pike's 
Peak area « Silver rush to 
Nevada's Comstock Lode 

: 1 860 

• Pony Express 

, ‘ , 

■ ' 

o Gold discovered in Idaho 
o First telegram from Pacific to 
Atlantic Coast • Colorado, Da- 
kota, and Nevada organized as 
territories 

’ 186 ?* 

• Homestead Act 

1863 

• Idaho and Arizona organized 
as territories • Montana gold 
rush 

1864 

• Montana organized as a ter- 
ritory • Sand Creek massacre of 
Indians • Vigilantes suppress 
Plummer's gang 


1866 

• Long Drive begins 

1867 

• Oklahoma Indian reservation 
established 

1868 

• Wyoming organized as a ter- 
ritory 

1869 

& 

• Women vote in Territory of 
Wyoming • First transcontinental 
railroad completed 

1871 

• Apache War begins in New 
Mexico and Arizona 

1874 

| • Grasshoppers cause havoc on 

| Great Plains • Barbed wire first 
-j used commercially 


1875 


1876 


1877 


1881 


1883 


1885 


1886 


1887 



1890 


• Gold rush to South Dakota s 
Black Hills • Second Sioux War 
starts 

• Custer's Last Stand 

• Nez Perce Indian War in 
Pacific Northwest • President 
Hayes condemns American pal 
icy toward Indians 


• Billy the Kid shot by sheriff 

• A Century of Dishonor by 
Helen Hunt Jackson published 

• Rich seams of copper discov- 
ered in Montana 

• Gold rush to Idaho begins 


• By this date buffalo practically 
exterminated 

• Warfare between Indians and 
whites practically ends 

• Dawes Act aims to remove In 
dians from reservations • by 
date Long Drive practically ove 

• Oklahoma opened up to sel 
tiers 


• Frontier declared at an end 
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excited eighty-niners — on trains, on horse- 
back, in wagons, and on foot — to stake their 
claims. By sundown of the first day, Okla- 
homa had 50,000 white settlers, living in 
new-born cities of huts and tents. In 1907, 
this area was combined with other territory 
purchased from the Indians and admitted to 
the Union as the state of Oklahoma. 1 About 
this time, too, rich oil fields began to be 
developed there. 


Summing Up the Significance 
Of the American Frontier 

America Has Had Many Frontiers. Of 

America’s many frontiers, its earliest was the 
first settlement at Jamestown, Virginia. 
There, and on the fringes of the later colo- 
nies, pioneers struggled to turn the forest 
wilderness into civilized communities By 
the outbreak of the American Revolution, 
the westward-moving frontier line had 
reached the heights of the Alleghenies. By 
1850, settlers had pushed this line far enough 
west to create states along the west shore of 
the Mississippi Because of the belief that 
the Great Plains were the “Great American 
Desert," pioneers bypassed this area and set- 
tled instead farther west in the fertile val- 
leys of California and Oregon. It was only 
after the War Between the States that the 
frontier of the "Last West,” the Great Plains, 
was settled. By 1890, no frontiers, in the 
sense of long stretches of continuous land, 
remained to be conquered (page 459). 2 

How Typically American Was the Frontier? 
Many other countries, such as Canada, Aus- 
tralia, the Union of South Africa, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Russia, have had or stili 
have frontiers. But no frontier has been 
tamed by as many people from as many lands 
as the frontier of the United States In none 


1 Oklahoma was the forty-sixth state to enter the 
Union After it came New Mexico and Arizona, in 
1912, and Alaska and Hawaii, in 1959 (page 636) 

a However, there were still many large patches of 
land in the West that were practically wilderness 


of these frontiers has the Government al- 
lowed the average man to obtain land so 
cheaply and to move about so freely as on 
the frontier of the United States. 

Nevertheless, all frontiers have in some 
respects resembled our own. Just as the In- 
dians were suppressed on the American fron- 
tier, so the original inhabitants were sup- 
pressed on other frontiers. Frontiersmen 
everywhere have, of necessity, tended to 
develop a spirit of self-reliance. Perhaps no 
one is considered more typically American 
than the American cowboy of the nineteenth 
century. Yet the Argentine cowboy (called 
a gaucho ) was also a skillful horseman, a 
brave Indian fighter, a restless adventurer, 
and a hero in the literature of his country. 
The horse the American cowboy rode and 
the cattle he drove were descendants of ani- 
mals brought to the New World by Span- 
iards 1 centuries earlier. Many words in the 
cowboy’s vocabulary, such as "sombrero,” 
“bronco,” “lasso,” and "rodeo," were Spanish 
in origin. So was the entire open-range prac- 
tice of raising cattle, with its roping and its 
roundup. 

How Important Was the Influence of the 
Frontier on American History? On the sub- 
ject of the influence of the frontier, a book 
could be written called the Battle of the 
Books. Books have been written asserting 
that the frontier was the most important in- 
fluence in making the United States dif- 
ferent from other countries. Other books have 
asserted that there have been many other 
equally or more important influences. The 
following section is a summary of what many 
historians today seem to believe about the 
influence of the frontier. 

The Frontier Was Not the Only Factor 
Promoting Democracy and Nationalism. The 
national Government was too far away to 
have much direct control over frontiersmen 
Nor were there any long-established local 
governments controlled by leaders long m 


i The Spaniards themselves had originally obtained 
horses from the Arabs during the Middle Ages 
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power, as in many settled communities of 
the East. Therefore, frontiersmen had to 
create their own governments. In so doing, 
they acquired experience in democratic prac- 
tices. On the frontier, people of different na- 
tional origins and of different religions were 
in the habit of working together on such 
projects as building cabins. Often, in tbe 
process, they forgot their prejudices. It was 
only natural, then, for such people to extend 
their habit of co-operation to matters of gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, since most frontiers- 
men had pretty much the same economic 
and social position, there was little room for 
snobbery (page 47). 

So it is not surprising that the constitutions 
of W estem states had many democratic pro- 


visions. For example, beginning wit 1 
territory of Wyoming in 1869, many er ^ 
states granted women the right to vote. e * 
ern states also introduced procedures 
which voters might directly propose, a 

prove, or veto laws (pages 596, 597). 

Yet many of America’s democratic i 
came from England (page 45). An r ' 
the Eastern seaboard came the conccp s 
giving all male citizens the right to vote a 
of placing more power in the state legis 3 
than in the governor. Many humanitar ^ 
reforms of the Jacksonian period, sue ^ 
prison reform, developed in the sett c ‘ _ 

not on the wild frontier. In the East, ^ 
factory workers increased steadily in ® ^ 
bers as the frontier moved westwar 
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votes were largely responsible for tbe estab- 
lishment of free public schools, among other 
democratic reforms. 

And, of course, frontiersmen were not en- 
tirely free from prejudice. Chinese, especially 
in the Far West, Mexicans, especially in the 
Southwest, and Indians on all frontiers were 
discriminated against. 

Westerners tended to be nationalistic be- 
cause the national Government had given 
them lands and protection. It had improved 
their transportation by building national 
roads and aiding transcontinental railroads. 
The need for unity against hostile Indians 
also explains why many frontiersmen favored 
a strong national Government. 

However, settled areas promoted national- 
ism, too. Evidence of this was the strong 
spirit of nationalism among many Northern- 
ers who were determined to preserve the 
Union in the War Between the States. 

The Disappearance of the Frontier Stimu- 
lates Conservation and Overseas Expansion. 
The disappearance of the frontier worried 
many Americans. Their eyes were at last 
opened to the fact that America’s natural 
resources were not limitless. As a result, a 
movement to conserve natural resources de- 
veloped (page 605). 

The disappearance of the frontier was also 
a source of deep concern to certain economic 
groups. Many manufacturers wondered 
where they would find the raw materials and 
the customers to keep pace with their con- 
stantly expanding factories. Many bankers 
wondered where they would find places to 
invest their surplus capital. Such worries 
help to explain why, soon after the disap- 
pearance of the frontier, the Government 
began to acquire territory in distant lands. In 
so doing, the Government was abandoning its 
long-established policy of isolationism for 
one of overseas expansion. 

The Disappearance of the Frontier 
Troubles Farmers and Factory Workers. Pre- 
viously, when their land ceased to yield 
them a decent income, it had been possible 
for farmers to move on to better land on 
the frontier. But now, they usually had to 


stay put. Deeply troubled, they formed or- 
ganizations to demand that the Government 
do something to help out farmers (page 
486). 

Factory workers were worried, too. While 
there was a frontier, many immigrants settled 
there. Now, however, they settled in the 
crowded cities and competed with factory 
workers for jobs. Deeply troubled, tbe labor 
unions of the factory workers demanded 
that the Government cut down on the num- 
ber of new immigrants. 

The Arguments, Pro ond Con, Concerning 
the 'Safety-Valve' Theory of the Frontier. 
The disappearance of the frontier worried 
some historians. They warned that it was 
bound to result in the spread of radical 
movements. They reasoned as follows: While 
there was a frontier, many factory workers 
who lost their jobs in periods of depression 
went west and bought frontier land fairly 
cheap. Thus the frontier acted as a kind of 
safety valve for the United States. But now 
that there was no frontier, such discontented 
workers would probably be easily swayed by 
radical propaganda. 

But many of today’s historians maintain 
that the safety-valve theory was greatly ex- 
aggerated. They reason as follows It is true 
that some factory workers did go west. How- 
ever, most of them went not in depressions 
when they were unemployed but in periods 
of prosperity. Most unemployed workers re- 
mained in Eastern cities — for a number of 
reasons. They knew almost nothing about 
fanning. They couldn’t afford to pay for 
transportation or to buy farm machinery or 
cattle They couldn’t even afford to pay for 
frontier land, much of which was held by 
speculators who demanded high prices. In 
the main, the people who did go west were 
either Eastern farmers whose lands had 
worn out or European immigrants. Of course, 
by thus keeping such people from settling 
in cities and competing for jobs with fac- 
tory workers there, the frontier was, in ef- 
fect, acting as a kind of safety valve. 

In What Sense Does America Still Have 
Frontiers? In a sense, America still has many 



frontiers. These are the many opportunities 
in manufacturing, trade, medicine, science, 
teaching, and countless other fields. There- 
fore, ambitious, self-reliant individuals, like 
those of frontier days, need not fall prey to 
radical propaganda. Recently, the idea that 
America will always have a frontier was ex- 
pressed by the poet Archibald MacLeish in 
these words: 

The American dream has been a dream of 
the west, of the world farther on. But now 
that the great journey across the ocean and 
the continent has come to the coast of the 
Pacific, there are those who say we have 
come to the end of the dream also. We 
must look backward now, they say, not 
forward; we must fear, not hope; we must 
hate, not love; we must conform, not 
imagine. It is a strange doctrine to hear 


from Americans. No man can come to the 
Pacific coast of this continent, no man can 
watch the fog move in from that immeas- 
urable ocean, and feel he has come to the 
end of anything. The land still faces west- 
ward and still dreams as the hills do here, 
the mist along their flanks, the sea before 
them. California, it is quite true, has filled 
up with people: her valleys are richly 
farmed, her cities are among the greatest 
in the world, her industries are fabulous. 
But even so the American journey has not 
ended. America is never accomplished, 
America is always still to build; for men, 
as long as they are truly men, will dream 
of man’s fulfillment. West is a country in 
the mind and so eternal. 1 


1 From “Sweet Land of Liberty.” Published in Co 
lier’s magazine, July 8, 1955. Reprinted by P er 
mission of Archibald MacLeish. 
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■jV Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Great Plains 
Sand Creek massacre 
Buffalo Bill Cody 
George A. Custer 
Sitting Bull 
Chief Joseph 
Helen Hunt 
Jackson 


Dawes Act 
Burke Act 

Wheeler-Howard 

Act 

"Pike’s Peak or 
Bust!” 

fifty-niners 
Comstock Lode 


Wild Bill Hickok 
Dodge City 
the Long Drive 
Chisholm Trail 
cowtowns 
cattle kings 
Billy the Kid 
nesters 


the open range 
sodhouse frontier 
eighty-niners 
safety-valve theory 
of the frontier 


^ Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1- For what reasons was it natural for rr 
, l ° lo °k upon the "Last West” a 

Great American Desert”? 

2- Describe four influences that helpe: 
attract settlers to the “Last West.” 

3. Discuss fully four reasons why „ 
Indians were bitter at white men. 

r what rcas °™ did the United St 
Government not always live up tc 
treaties with Indians? 
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5. In a sense, the civilization of the a' 

Indians had been buffalo-centered. 1V 

examples to prove this. 

6. What factors brought an end to the r 

sistance of the Plains Indians? ^ 

7. Describe the attitudes toward Indians 

(a) President Rutherford B. Hayes an 

(b) Helen Hunt Jackson. 

8. With respect to the Dawes Act, tell 
reasons for its passage, (b) its terms, a 

(c) some of its weaknesses. 

9. Show specifically how the Govcrnme 


tried to correct weaknesses in the Dawes 
Act, 

10. Concerning Indians today, describe (a) 
some of their major problems and 

(b) some reasons for these problems 

11. The United States Government has been 
trying to “get out of the Indian business.” 
Explain this statement and its signifi- 
cance 

12. For what contributions might all Ameri- 
cans say “Thank you” to American In- 
dians? 

13. What specific discoveries made Amer- 
ica’s "Last West” a mecca for miners in 
the last half of the nineteenth century 9 

14. For what reasons was a typical mining 
town in the “Last West" no place for the 
faint-hearted 9 

15. Give evidence that some mining towns, 
such as Virginia City, Nevada, developed 
a sense of civic pride. 

16. Give proof that America’s mining fron- 
tier left its stamp on history in many 
ways. 

17. Connect with the Long Drive (a) the 
War Between the States, (b) railroads, 

(c) the firms of Armour, Swift, and 
Cudahy, (d) the Chisholm Trail, and 
(e) cowtowns. 

18. Which groups were involved in the con- 
flict in the cattle kingdom? Tell why in 
each case. 

19. How did each of the following con- 
tribute to the collapse of tbe cattle king- 
dom- (a) its prosperity, (b) railroads, 
(c) meat-packing houses, and (d) na- 
ture? 

20. Describe briefly five factors that made 
life hard on the sodhouse frontier. 

21. Give reasons why, in the late nineteenth 
century, (a) many were attracted to the 
farm frontier and (b) many of these 
soon left it. 

22. Give (a) the causes of, (b) some high- 
lights of, and fcj results of the land 
rush to Oklahoma in 1889. 

23 Give specific examples of America’s shift- 
ing frontiers. 

24. Point out ways in which our frontier 


has been (a) similar to and (b) dif- 
ferent from frontiers of other countries. 

25 Show ways in which the frontier influ- 
enced the development of American (a) 
democracy and (b) nationalism. 

26. Prove that the frontier was not the only 
influence promoting American democ- 
racy and nationalism. 

27. For what reasons did the disappearance 
of the frontier promote (a) a conserva- 
tion movement and overseas expansion 
and (b) worry farmers and factory work- 
ers? 

28. Show specifically that opinions differ on 
the safety-valve theory. 


★ Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. The history of, and tales about, Amer- 
ica's Wild West seem to fascinate peo- 
ple even in foreign lands. Give reasons 
why. 

2 What do you consider was the greatest 
obstacle in taming the Wild West? Jus- 
tify your choice. 

3. Define “interdependent” Show to what 
extent the events and inventions that 
speeded up the settlement of the “Last 
West” were interdependent. 

4. Give your reactions to (a) the Sand 
Creek massacre or (b) the belief of many 
that only by removing tbe Indians 
could the “Last West” be settled and 
developed 

5. What specifically do you think the Gov- 
ernment might have done to prevent so 
many Indians from feeling so bitter to- 
ward white men 3 What arguments might 
have been raised against your sugges- 
tions 3 

6. Describe your reactions to the story of 
the shooting of buffalo. 

7. Give your impressions of the quotations 
from (a) Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce 
Indians and (b) President Hayes 

8 A study of Indian legislation beginning 
with the Dawes Act indicates that the 
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Government has been in doubt as to just 
what policies are best. Prove. 

9. Explain whether you agree or disagree 
with the statement that some of the 
problems of Indians were of their own 
making. 

10. Even in the rough mining towns there 
was a hunger for law and culture. What 

factors might explain this? 

11. For what reasons do you think such 
characters as Wild Bill Hickok, Calamity 
Jane, and Billy the Kid have been glam- 
orized in movies and literature? For 
what reasons do we sometimes feel let 
down when researchers tell us they were 
not so admirable? 

12. What do you think was the (a) most 
significant and (b) most dramatic in- 
fluence of the mining frontier on Amer- 
ica? 


13. For what reasons does the story of th 

14 , L ° ng , DriVe Stir the emotions ^ many 

14. Which group rouses your sympath 

most, (a) cattle kings, (b) sheepherder: 
or (c) homestead farmers? Give reason' 
15- In a sense, those who stuck it out o 
, sodhouse frontier were waging 
attle that helped to make America wha 
it is today. Discuss fully 

16. Suppose that you had been in the Okla 
homa land rush of April 22, 1889. Wha 
questions might have run through you 
mind? as you waited for the bugle t 

1? ' Sated^T 8 haS famUy that mi 

her fa d ^ ? AmenCa been a kind Iron 

18 ' Uve a ch d ° y ° U . COnsider most distinc 
I"" chara ct eristic of the American fron 
her as compared with the frontiers o 

19 S nnn C0 Tu riCS V UStify y0Ur 
1 Su PP° se that the United States toda' 

tlrSo'r f r er - & 

present history be affected? S 
. e >’ our °"n examples to prove that 

o,rs; t A 0 n£ t stm h “ 


you think President John F. Kennedy 
felt that the name he selected for his 
program, the “New Frontier,” would ap- 
peal to Americans? 

22. From the selection by Archibald Mac- 
Leish select those phrases you consider 
most inspiring. Give reasons for each 
of your choices. 


K - Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Write your own paragraph introducing 
Chapter 19. Use as many sources of in- 
formation as possible, including movies, 
television, and outside reading. 

2. On an outline map of the United States 
show (a) America’s shifting frontiers, 
with dates and (b) locations important 
on the mining, cattle, and sodhouse fron- 
tiers of the “Last West.” 

3. As a member of a committee assigned to 
do research for a movie entitled The 
Authentic Last West, obtain information 
on (a) Indian life, (b) the mining fron- 
tier, (c) the cattle kingdom, and (d) 
the sodhouse frontier. Include in the 
committee report advice to the movie 
producer on food, clothing, housing, 
weapons, tools, environment, and cus 
toms in general. 

4. In your Hall of Fame and Hall of Infamy 

include personalities from the Last 
West.” Give reasons for your choices in 
each case and cite your sources of m 
formation. . 

5. Report on one of the following: ( a ' 
Judge Roy Bean and his method of e 
termining the law “west of the Pecos, 
(b) Sheriff Henry Plummer and ns 
gang of outlaws, or (c) the Texas Rang 
ers. 

6. Write a short poem on some significan 
or dramatic aspect of life describe m 
this chapter. 

T. Obtain the words of some cowboy songs 
that would be proper for singing to t c 
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class. Indicate what they tell about cow- 
boy life. 

8. In committee, investigate the ways of 
life of several tribes of Plains Indians. 
In the committee report, sum up (a) 
similarities and (b) differences among 
the Plains Indians. 

9. After research, outline highlights in the 
life of any one of the following, telling 
what you would commend and what you 
would condemn in hts life, (a) Chief 
Joseph, (b) Geronimo, (c) Crazy Horse, 
or (d) Cochise. 

10. After investigating the complaints of In- 
dians today, outline suggestions that you 
would make if you were a member of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in Washington, 
D.C. 

11. Make a human-interest map of the “Last 
West" highlighting historic landmarks 
that a tourist today might enjoy visiting. 
Consult, for example, the sections en- 
titled “The Great Plains" and "The 
Farthest Frontier” in The American Heri- 
tage Book of Great Historic Places. See 
also materials furnished by the American 
Automobile Association and various gas- 
oline companies. 

12. Write an original “Western" in the form 
of a short story on (a) the mining fron- 
tier, (b) the cattle kingdom, or (c) the 
sodhouse frontier. 

13. After reading Frederick Jackson Turn- 


er's article “The Significance of the Fron- 
tier in American History,” outline its 
highlights and tell why you think it 
created a sensation when it was pub- 
lished in 1893. Consult, for example, A 
Documentary History of the Upited 
States, edited by R. D. Heffner. 

14. In a museum or in illustrated books on 
the West, study paintings by (a) George 
Catlin, (b) Frederic Remington, or (c) 
Albert Bierstadt. Tell the class how your 
study has given you deeper insight into 
the West or stiiTed your emotions. 

15. For a committee-made mural entitled 
“Panorama of the Last West,” submit 
sketches. 

16. After comparing the two conflicting in- 
terpretations of the frontier in American 
Past, edited by S. Fine and G. S. Brown, 
write your own interpretation. 

17. Write a group epitaph for the women of 
the sodhouse frontier. 

18. Write your reactions to any one of the 
following articles from the American 
Heritage series: (a) “Myths That Hide 
the American Indian” (October, 1956); 
(b) “How They Killed the Buffalo” 
(August, 1956); (c) “How the Frontier 
Shaped the American Character” (April, 
1958); (d) "The Look of the Last Fron- 
tier” (June, 1961); (e) “The Prairie 
Schooner Got Them There” (February, 
1962). 
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Farmers Protest That They Are Not Getting 
A Fair Share of America’s Prosperity 

• °Fame« l p Bl f , " B t l, w" e | SS " S,yle Farming Crea » es Problems for Farmers 

Trusts, Certain Tax PoliJes^nd and Stora S e R ates, Hi 8 h Tariffs ’ 

Farm Machines the nr. i ’ 3nd * a bn S Farm Prices • New and Improved 
Aid Are Especially HdnfuuTr ° f Scie " tific Agriculture, and Government 
Have Little Control Over P m i ~? mmer< ;ial Farmers • Commercial Farmers 

Are Plagued by the Currency Situ^on ^ ° f Thc ’’ r Pr ° dl ' CtS ' FarmerS 

Xcrtr^r B T 6 in ^ - Better Their Lo, 

Are Saddened by the ^ 7 ? 7 n ^ ers Re J°ice at the Munn v. Illinois Decision, 

of Federal Laws to IWi,1 a / *0 ® ec ' si0n • Farmers Help Secure Passage 

operatives • The OreenC i T , roads ar| d Monopolies • Grangers Form Co- 
Farmers c ' Rab °r and Populist Parties Are Dominated by 

The Election of 1896 | t «i o . 

• The Democratic Partv D Q| ° r l n,erest to Farmers 

Campaign Is a Bitter* One . C 12 and * Unli mhed Coinage of Silver • The 1896 
the Gold Standard Win nc n C i i. 1 Ran ®, Big Business Combinations, and 
Democratic and Republican p ,. ubllcan McK mley Is Elected President • The 
Farmers and Wage Earners S m T ' me Bec ' omc More Aware of Demands of 


Some Reasons Behind 
The Protest of Farmers 

t wr Th,s 

Ellen Lease, a spokesm^ ^ ^ 

farmers in the late ninetecml Protesting 
other acitators fur it,,, r ’ c ® nl ury. Many 


the War Between the States 
similarly violent language. 


often 


used 


■■■*•“** y vjuicm language. . 

Farmers Protest High Interest Rates. J« d 8' 

i . ... « _ — monC. 


made, 
ar- 





■“""t-'ii rroresr nign miere>i 

ing by the speeches such agitators «•- 
here is the spirit and substance of their 
guments: 

The farmers of this country are the victims 
villains who, like leeches, are sucking t lC 


of 


-I no 



lifeblood out of our bodies. One such villain 
is the loan shark of the East, whose agents 
flood the West. Out of farmers desperate 
for money to buy livestock, machinery, or 
land, he squeezes interest rates of twenty per 
cent or higher. This means that millions of 
Western and Southern farmers are slaving 
from sunup to sundown for Eastern loan 
companies. It means that many farmers are 
losing their heavily mortgaged farms to the 
loan companies when they cannot keep up 
these high interest payments. It means that 
more and more farmers, losing their farms, 
become tenant farmers or sharecroppers 

Loan sharks claim that they have to charge 
farmers higher rates than manufacturers or 
merchants because farming is a riskier oc- 
cupation It’s true that some farmers are m 
such a hurry to make money that they reck- 
lessly borrow too much money in order to 
buy too much land But why doesn’t the 
Government see to it that interest Tates for 
farmers are fair? 

At this rate, such agitators would con- 
clude, the West — and the South, too— will 
soon become the private property of the 
East. For soon our farms will be owned by 
Eastern corporations, just as many of our 
mines and cattle ranches are now. Since 
Eastern corporations also own most of the na- 
tion’s factories, it won’t be long before the 
whole country will be theirs 

Farmers Protest Trusts and High Tariffs. 
The agitators went on, in effect: 

The huge trusts that monopolize so many 
of the nation's industries also are like leeches 
living off the farmer. With little or no com- 
petition, they charge him excessive prices 
when he wants to buy farm machinery, fer- 
tilizer, or lurmture. If 'the Government woiid 
only lower the tariff, such trusts might 
be forced to lower prices in the face of com- 
petition from European companies. But we 
farmers don’t expect much help from the 
Government, since both political parties seem 
to favor the trusts and high tariffs. 1 

i There were, hosveier, many fanners who were not 

aware of whether the tanff was good or had for 


Farmers Protest Tax Policies. Such farm- 
ers’ spokesmen would criticize tax policies 
somewhat like this: 

The stocks and bonds of the trusts — and 
of corporations in general — can be hidden in 
bank vaults. But farmers can’t hide their 
land, cows, and farm machinery, even if 
they want to. It’s easier for the tax assessor, 
therefore, to estimate how much tax the 
farmer should pay on his property. No won- 
der many a wealthy stockholder pays a lower 
tax than many a poor farmer! 

Farmers Protest High Railroad and Stor- 
age Rates. And here is the gist of what such 
agitators had to say about railroads: 

At first, we rejoiced when we saw the rail- 
roads opening up the West But now the 
rates they charge for our freight are so high 
that we can't make a profit Why should 
farmers be charged such high rates when 
big corporations get low rates and rebates 1 * 1 
High, too, are the rates they charge us for 
storing our grain in their grain elevators. 
It’s difficult to get a better deal from the 
railroads, which protect themselves by brib- 
ing certain state legislators and giving free 
passes to congressmen. 

Farmers Are Alarmed at Falling Farm 
Prices. Then the spokesmen for the protest- 
ing farmers would conclude in words like 
these. 

All this causes farmers’ costs to climb 
higher and higher. But prices for farm prod- 
ucts keep dropping lower and lower. We 
got $1 45 for a bushel of wheat in 1866, now, 
in 1894, we’re getting only forty-nine cents 
In fact, in many a year since 1865, what we 
got for our crops was less than it cost us to 
raise them. How can farmers make a profit 
When "the price x/t cum W/ra tu fifteen ceifts 
a busheP Is it surprising that so many are 
using their corn for fuel instead of buying 
coal? 

1 Freight rates in general dropped somewhat after 
the War Between the States But they were much 
higher in the agricultural South, and especially in 
the agncultural West, than in the mdustn.il East 
The railroads explained that this was necessary be- 
cause agncultural traffic was seasonal and there- 
fore not as dependable as traffic in manufactures. 
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Changing Agricultural Conditions Are 
Mainly to Blame for Farmers' Problems. Al- 
though such agitators often used strong lan- 
guage, the farmers’ grievances were far from 
imaginary. However, before the War Be- 
tween the States, farmers had not com- 
plained of low farm prices or of being the 
victims of villains who forced their costs 
up. Actually, the farmers’ problems were 
more the result of changing agricultural 
conditions than they were of the actions of 
any particular villains. Let us study these 
conditions to see why there was a change in 
the farmers’ attitude. 


The New Agricultural 
Revolution Introduces 
Big-Business-Style Farming 

The Average Farm Before 1860 Is Fairl> 
Simple and Self-Sufficient. Prior to the Wa' 

Between the States, the average farmer en 
. joyed a fair degree of independence. H< 
raised a variety of crops, most of which hi 
own family consumed. If he had a smal 
surplus, he might barter it for something j 
neighbor produced. Thus it didn’t matte: 
much to him whether prices went up o: 
down. Without much of a surplus to send t< 
distant markets, he did not face the problen 
of high railroad rates, as later farmers did 
The average farmer used such simple hanc 
tools as a hoe, a sickle, and a scythe. He was 
therefore, not dependent— as later farmer 
often were— upon trusts that charged higl 
prices for farm machinery. Since he seldon 
bought farm machinery or much acreage 
be seldom borrowed money. Tims he wa 
not at the mercy of moneylenders, as mam 
H.ter f “™ ers r were - The average farm wa 
ike a httle factory, in which, as we know 
the family manufactured by hand its ow, 
clothing, tools, and other necessities. And s< 
the average farmer did not have to pay th, 

tectcd P byTariffs. rEed by b ' e - 

Shl - ft ’p C0mmercial - Big-Business 
%le Farming Beg, ns. By the end of the war 
most farmers were fast becoming far less in 


dependent. Why? Self-sufficient, small-scale 
farming may have made a farmer independ- 
ent, but it never made him rich. Beginning 
in the 1850’s, and especially during the war, 
many farmers saw a way they could reap 
substantial profits. So heavy was the demand 
for farm products at home and abroad that 
farm prices were soaring. To capitalize on 
this situation, many farmers began to special- 
ize in raising huge quantities of one crop, 
such as wheat or corn. 

To step up production, these farmers bor- 
rowed large sums for more land and farm 
machinery. (Farm machinery could be more 
effectively used when farmers specialized in 
one crop.) Thus many farmers became de- 
pendent upon lending agencies. Now that 
many formerly self-sufficient farmers had be- 
come commercial farmers, they were also 
dependent upon railroads, trusts, and tari 
protected factories, and, for markets, upon 
the world, as well as the nation. 

This shift from simple, self-sufficient farm 
ing to commercial, big-business-style farm 
ing was part of a New Agricultural Revolu- 
tion. This revolution spread after the war as 
more and more land was opened up in 1 1( j 
West. Also part of the New Agricultura 
Revolution was the invention, and impr° vC 


ment, of many farm machines. So, too, was 
the increased use of science in agriculture. 
Of course, not all farmers, even today, ha' e 
shifted to commercial, big-business-st> e 
farming. Many owners of small farms con 
tinue to farm much as their ancestors di 
The New and Improved Farm Machine 
Are Especially Helpful to Commerce 
Farmers. Sometimes months passed he nr^ 
gangs of farm laborers on one section o 
farm saw the laborers on another scc , ' < N 
This is how big some farms in the l” 1 
West and Far West had grown after the » 
Between the States. On one 70,000-acre ar 
in North Dakota, hundreds of reapers "°r 
in use. Why had such farms become 1 
huge factories in the field? , 

The Industrial Revolution in Europe a ^ 
America had caused a migration of mi 
of farm workers to factories in cities. 
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meant millions of new customers for farmers 
who remained on farms. Enterprising farmers 
met this big demand by talcing advantage of 
the millions of acres of cheap land thrown 
open by the Government. But without the 
scores of farm machines improved or in- 
vented at this time, the huge farm factories 
would have been impossible. 

Inventors of the New Agricultural Revolu- 
tion Build Upon Foundations Laid by In- 
ventors of the Old. During the Old Agricul- 
tural Revolution (page 305), a steel plow 
had been invented and improved. During 
the New Agricultural Revolution, it became 
a gang plow with many blades. In 1849, 
fifteen years after McCormick invented the 
reaper, a device was perfected by means of 
which the cut grain could be packaged into 
a bundle. Next was invented a device by 
which the bundled grain could be auto- 
matically bound by wire as it was cut. Then, 
in the 1870’s, John Appleby invented the 
more satisfactory automatic twine binder. 
Soon a steam threshing machine was per- 
fected. In the 1880’s, the reaper and thresher 
were combined into a machine called the 
combine. The combine not only reaped and 
threshed but cleaned and bagged the grain 
in a single continuous operation. It could 
do about as much work as 100 farmers had 
done in Washington s time. 

Inventions of the New Agricultural Revo- 
lution Multiply in the Twentieth Century. 
As the years rolled on, more agricultural 
machines rolled out of the factories. Among 
them were machines for spreading manure, 
for planting, husking, and shelling corn, for 
milking cows, and for incubating chickens. 
Indeed, just as there is no end to the Indus- 
trial Revolution, so there is no end to the 
Agricultural Revolution. 

In the twentieth century especially, horse- 
drawn and steam-powered farm machines 
have given way to those driven by diesel 
engines and gasoline motors. Many farms 
today are not only mechanized but com- 
pletely electrified. Even airplanes are some- 
times used for planting seeds and spraying 
poisons to stamp out insect plagues Modern 


means of refrigeration make it possible for 
farmers to ship perishable products all over 
the world. Refrigeration also gave birth to 
the packaged frozen foods industry, which 
has revolutionized eating habits. 

Ingenious Experimenters Are Especially 
Helpful to Commercial Farmers. The work 
of Edmund Ruffin (page 306) in improving 
the soil was of great value to the experi- 
menters of the New Agricultural Revolution. 
One outstanding experimenter, Luther Bur- 
bank, began, in the late nineteenth century, 
to create new varieties of fruits, berries, 
vegetables, and flowers. His spineless cacti 
provided food for cattle in dry areas. George 
Washington Carver of Tuskegee Institute, 
born of slave parents, played a major role in 




George Washington Carver grafting in 
one of his experiments. This picture is 
worth a thousand words. For what rea- 
sons ? 




bringing about great changes in Southern 
agriculture. Out of the peanut, the sweet 
potato, the soy bean, and cotton waste, he 
created hundreds of products: medicines and 
molasses, face creams and shaving lotions, 
dyes and plastics. As a result of his experi- 
ments, many Southerners shifted from rais- 
ing one crop to raising many — and prospered 
thereby. 


Government Aid Is Especially Helpful to 
Commercial Farmers. The year 1862 was a 
banner year in the history of the farmer in 
America. In that year, the Federal Govern- 
ment passed the Homestead Act and the 
Morrill Land Grant Act (page 395). In that 
year, too, it created a Department of Agri- 
culture, 1 which gave advice to farmers on 
the best methods of farming. 

In the years that followed, the Federal 
Government, through irrigation projects, 
iclped to make useful millions of acres of 
formerly useless land. It also helped to make 
much used land more useful through flood 
control and by establishing agricultural ex- 
periment stations in every state. Such sta- 
tions study local agricultural problems. They 
tost methods of fighting crop and animal 
diseases and insect plagues typical of the 
area. Sometimes, as a result of experimenta- 
tion, they introduce better breeds of cattle 
and new crops. 


' ! 1,,a r ble P artn ers of the Federal Depart 
ment of Agriculture are the various stat 
departments of agriculture. The border pa 
rols of such departments try to prevent di< 
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Commercial Farmers, Unlike Big-Busin 
Manufacturers, Have Little Control Over 
Product, on and Price of Their Products S 

Pose the price of a certain manufactu 
article drops. The manufacturer may 
down on h,s production and lay off some 

» ™pl„,OC S . If hc aml 

' ° of lm product doesn’t change v 


Iiortan t 9 t'l,at r ,hj! r "' P ™ 1)lc ' n ' ,' vas considered s, 
-mber of £ be- 


much, he may store it until prices go up. 
To keep prices up, he may make agreements, 
or even join in combinations, with com- 
petitors. Such manufacturers may also seek 
to keep prices up by urging the Government 
to pass tariffs high enough to keep competing 
foreign manufacturers from underselling 
them in the United States. 

Often nature has much more to say than 
a farmer about how big his crop will be. 
Droughts, floods, tornadoes, sudden frosts, 
insect plagues, plant diseases — any or all 
may affect his production. If he has already 
planted his crop, there is little he can do to 
cut down on production, no matter how 
much the price of his product falls. It 1S 
much harder for a farmer than for most 
manufacturers to store a surplus for a long 
time, since most farm products are perish- 
able. Farmers are usually independent per- 
sons who often resist joining with other 


farmers to keep prices up. 

Since so many countries produce a surplus 
of cotton, corn, and wheat for export, the 
price of such staple crops is fixed in wort 
markets. Since American commercial farmers 
also produce a surplus of such crops for sa e 
in foreign markets, a tariff on farm products 
would not help the farmer. Thus, unlike most 
manufacturers, the commercial farmer must 
buy his goods in a protected, high-price 
home market, where there is little compel* 
tion. Yet he must sell his crops in an unpro 
tected, low-priced world market, where there 
is much competition. In the twentieth cen 
tury, as we shall see, the United States Go' 
ernment has passed certain farm legislation 
to help the farmer cope with this situation 


(pages 736, 757). 

Farmers, Often Debt-ridden, Suffer Great y 
from the Currency Situation in the Late Nine 
teenfh Century. Many debt-ridden farmer., 
as we know, had no love for loan compan ,e _ 
or banks. A study of credit and currency "* 
throw more light on the reasons why. 

Dear Money and Cheap Money os ,e J 
Affect Creditors and Debtors. If credit is 
difficult to get, and there is a small amoun^ 
of currency in circulation, money tent s 
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become more valuable 1 If money becomes 
more valuable, each dollar can usually buy 
more goods than before. This is because the 
price of goods drops as money becomes more 
valuable When money is scarce and valu- 
able, bankers and loan companies charge 
higher interest rates for lending it. If prices 
continue to fall between the time a loan is 
made and the time it is repaid, the banker 
and loan companies are once more the 
gainers. For the dollar paid back to them is 
worth more in purchasing power than the 
dollar they lent out In short, money has be- 
come dearer (page 110) Such a situation, 
when money is dear and prices are low, is 
called deflation. 

Not only bankers but all creditors, includ- 
ing bondholders, generally benefit from de- 
flation. Like all generalizations, this one has 
its exceptions. For example, in a long-drawn- 
out depression, when prices drop to the bot- 
tom and businesses fail, banks and creditors 
in general suffer, too. 

Debtors in general and fanners often in 
debt — as many of them were after the War 
Between the States — prefer a dollar that is 
worth less in purchasing power than the 
dollar they borrowed In short, they prefer 
cheap money For farmers, cheap money 
means higher prices for their crops It makes 
it easier for them to pay back their debts 
Such a situation, when money is cheap and 
prices are high, is called inflation. 

But general inflation means that the prices 
of nonfarm goods go up, too. A farmer would 
prefer a type of inflation whereby the prices 
of farm products move up at a faster rate 
than those of nonfarm products. Of course, 
an ideal situation would be one in which 
prices remain fairly constant, so that neither 
creditor nor debtor suffers 


1 Of course, other factors are involved as well For 
example, if a small amount of goods is being pro- 
duced at a given time, pncfs will tend to go up, 
and money will therefore become less valuable 
Whether prices go up ox down, therefore, usually 
depends in part on which force is stronger- the 
force making for a small amount of currency or 
the force making for a small amount of goods 


Now let us look at the actual currency 
situation as it affected the farmer after the 
War Between the States. 

The Currency Situation Forces the Farmer 
to Produce More, Thus Aggravating His Situ- 
ation. A great increase : n the volume of busi- 
ness occurred after the war. To take care of 
this great increase in business activity, there 
should have been a comparable increase in 
the amount of money in circulation. Yet, at 
the time the volume of business was increas- 
ing greatly, the volume of money in circula- 
tion was increasing slowly in some years and 
actually decreasing in others. This scarcity 
of money at a time when there was such a 
demand for it caused the value of money to 

For the debt-burdened farmer, this situa- 
tion was especially tragic. Suppose that he 
had borrowed $10,000 to buy machinery or 
more land at a time when a bushel of wheat 
was selling for $1. Suppose that when he had 
to pay this debt, wheat had dropped to fifty 
cents a bushel Now it would take 20,000 
bushels of wheat, instead of 10,000, to pay 
his debt. The farmer was forced to increase 
his production still more, in hopes of mak- 
ing enough money to pay the debt. Increas- 
ing his production, aided by the new farm 
machines and scientific agriculture, only led 
to still lower prices Also forcing prices 
do%vn in the 1870's, ’80’s, and ’90s was strong 
competition from the rich wheat fields of 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, and Russia. 

The hard-hit American farmers placed the 
most blame for their troubles on bankers and 
bondholders. They accused them of forming 
a conspiracy to keep the amount of currency 
in circulation small. Many farmers felt that 
they just couldn’t win Many farmers felt 
that they could never escape from the vicious 
circle of low prices for what they sold, high 
prices for what they bought, and ever- 
mounting debts Many gave up the struggle 
to raise crops on their heavily mortgaged 
farms and became tenants of other farmers. 

By 1900, about one out of every three farmers 
in the entire United States was a tenant or 
sharecropper. 
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But many farmers did not give up the 
struggle. They felt that they could win, and 
that the way to win was to organize. 


Farmers Organize to Increase 
Their Political Influence and 
Improve Their Economic Position 

The Grange Is Formed as a Social Organ- 
ization for Farmers. What sad, lonely lives of 
drudgery and desperation many farmers live! 
How they cling to old-fashioned ways of 
doing things! How pitifully poor so many of 
them are! Wouldn’t it be wonderful if some- 
thing could he done to make their lives more 
exciting and in tune with the times! Such 
thoughts kept running through the mind of 
Oliver II. Kelley, a clerk in the United States 
Bureau of Agriculture. To help farmers, Kel- 


A hard-working farmer’s wife on the 
Great Plains. The photographer has 
captured here an heroic slice of Amer- 
icana. Explain. 



ley, in 1867, founded a national farm organ- 
ization, called the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry. This organization was 
popularly known as the Grange, and its mem- 
bers as Grangers. 

Picnics, parties, and rallies helped to make 
the lives of the Grangers exciting. To ac- 
quaint members with new knowledge and 
ways of doing things, the Grangers founded 
schools and libraries, and invited lecturers 
to speak on scientific agriculture. The Grange 
was one of the first organizations in America 
to admit women on a par with men, This 
was a tribute to the heroic work of women 
on America’s farms. How welcome a break in 
her monotonous life (page 469) a Grange 
meeting must have been to many a farmers 
wife! 

Kelley had not intended the Grange to e 
a political organization. But it soon became 
one. As Grangers met, it was only natura 
for them to talk over their grievances. Be ore 
long, they came to the conclusion that tie 
most effective way to improve their economic 
position was to assume an active role in 
politics. This they proceeded to do. ( 

Most Grangers Agree with Jefferson s 
Views on the Farmer. Thomas Jefferson, m 
1785, had written that farmers 


are the most valuable citizens. They are 
the most vigorous, the most independcn , 
the most virtuous, and they are tie o 
their country and wedded to its h er r 
and interests by the most lasting bonds. 

Grangers agreed. They regretted that th 
America of the late nineteenth century 
no longer the nation of farmers it had 
when Jefferson lived. In the late eighteen ^ 
century, about ninety per cent of the P C °P^ 
had been farmers or farm workers. By t e a^ 
nineteenth century, fewer than forty P 
cent were. 1 


1 In 1950, just under seventeen per ccn . „ e 
farmers or farm workers. By 1903, the P er .. j n g 
had dropped to less than eight per ccn • jnia j| cr 
farm machinery and scientific methods, 3 a uc jng 
and smaller percentage of fanners were p 
much larger and larger quantities of loo 


In Jefferson’s time, and for many years 
after, most Presidents — and roost other peo- 
ple in politics — had been farmers. But after 
the War Between the States, fewer and 
fewer farmers held office in the Congress or 
in state governments. Like Jefferson, many 
Grangers believed that in a nation of farmers, 
there would be very few very poor and 
very few very rich. They hated to see East- 
ern bankers, merchants, and manufacturers 
growing rich, while farmers, especially in the 
South and West, grew poorer. 

State laws to Regulate Railroads Prove 
Weak. Growing Grange membership 1 gave 
the Grangers great influence in state politics 
and over state legislation in the early 1870’s. 
To help farmers, several Midwestern states 
passed laws fixing maximum railroad and 
grain storage rates. These laws, called 
Granger Lcu-s, angered the railroads. To get 
them repealed, some railroads bribed some 
officials and refused to run some trains They 
condemned the laws as violating the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution. Ac- 
cording to a clause in this amendment, a 
state may not deprive a person of property 
“without due process of law." The railroads 
argued that according to law, a corporation 
was a person; 2 that fixing railroad rates was 
depriving a person of property, and that a 
legislative act fixing rates, unlike a court 
decision, was not “due process of law.” In 
almost every case, the railroads won out and, 
by the late 1870’s, most Granger Laws were 
repealed. 

Grangers Rejoice at the Munn v. Illinois 
Decision. In 1876, however, the farmers won 
an important decision in the Supreme Court. 
In the case of Munn v. Illinois, the Court up- 
held the right of the state of Illinois to fix 
maximum rates for grain storage. Here is 


1 Grange membership has been estimated to have 
been as high as a million and a half by 1874. The 
greatest numbers of members were m such Mid- 
western states as Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota. Iowa, 
and Wisconsin. 

2 As w e know, the original purpose of the Four- 
teenth Amendment was mainly to protect “the life, 
liberty, and property” of the freed slave. 


how the Court denied the due-process-of-Iaw 
argument of the railroads: Certain busi- 
nesses, such as grain warehouses and rail- 
roads are public in nature, that is, they affect 
large sections of the community. “When, 
therefore,” the decision stated, “one devotes 
his property to a use in which the public has 
an interest, he, in effect, grants to the public 
an interest in that use, and must submit to 
be controlled by the public for the common 
good ” For this reason, the Court ruled that 
the state had the right to pass laws regulat- 
ing rates. 

The Munn decision was a blow to those 
who believed that the Government had no 
business interfering in business. Such be- 
lievers in laissez faire had long included in- 
dividualistic farmers. But now, to improve 
their economic position, fanners had become 
leaders in the movement away from laissez 
faire 

Grangers Are Saddened by the Wabash v. 
Illinois Decision. In 1886, farmers lost an 
important decision in the Supreme Court. 
In the case of Wabash v. Illinois, the Court 
denied the right of the state of Illinois to 
regulate the rates of the Wabash Railroad. 
This railroad was charging more for a short 
haul, on which it had no competition from 
other railroads, than for a long haul 

Here is how the Court reasoned: The Wa- 
bash Railroad is operating between states, 
not within one state. Therefore, it is engag- 
ing in interstate commerce, not intrastate 
commerce. And according to the Constitu- 
tion, only the Congress may regulate inter- 
state commerce. 

Since almost all railroads ran across state 
lines, the decision made it virtually impos- 
sible for states to regulate railroad rates. 

The Wabash Detiston leads to a National 
Law for the Regulation of Railroads. If the 
states can’t regulate railroads, let Congress 
do itl cried indignant farmers across the na- 
tion. This cry embarrassed most congress- 
men, since most congressmen believed in 
laissez faire. But they did not want to an- 
tagonize farmers and their Grange organiza- 
tions. 
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But many farmers did not give up the 
struggle. They felt that they could win, and 
that the way to win was to organize. 


Farmers Organize to Increase 
Their Political Influence and 
Improve Their Economic Position 


The Grange Is Formed as a Social Organ- 
ization for Farmers. What sad, lonely lives of 
drudgery and desperation many farmers livel 
How they cling to old-fashioned ways of 
domg things! How pitifully poor so many of 
them are Wouldn’t it be wonderful if some- 
lung could be done to make their lives more 
exciting and in tune with the times! Such 
droughts kept running through the mind of 
Oliver H Kelley, a clerk in the United States 
Bureau of Agriculture. To help farmers, Kel- 
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ley, in 1867, founded a national farm organ- 
ization, called the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry. This organization was 
popularly known as the Grange, and its mem- 
bers as Grangers. 

Picnics, parties, and rallies helped to make 
the lives of the Grangers exciting. To ac- 
quaint members with new knowledge and 
ways of doing things, the Grangers founded 
schools and libraries, and invited lecturers 
to speak on scientific agriculture. The Grange 
was one of the first organizations in America 
to admit women on a par with men. This 
was a tribute to the heroic work of women 
on America’s farms. How welcome a break in 
her monotonous life (page 469) a Grange 
meeting must have been to many a farmer’s 
wife! 

Kelley had not intended the Grange to be 
a political organization. But it soon became 
one. As Grangers met, it was only natural 
for them to talk over their grievances. Before 
long, they came to the conclusion that the 
most effective way to improve their economic 
position was to assume an active role in 
politics. This they proceeded to do. 

Most Grangers Agree with Jefferson's 
Views on the Farmer. Thomas Jefferson, in 
1785, had written that farmers 

are the most valuable citizens. They are 
the most vigorous, the most independent, 
the most virtuous, and they are tied to 
their country and wedded to its liberty 
and interests by the most lasting bonds. 

Grangers agreed. They regretted that the 
America of the late nineteenth century "’as 
no longer the nation of farmers it had been 
when Jefferson lived. In the late eighteenth 
century, about ninety per cent of the people 
iad been farmers or farm workers. By the late 
nineteenth century, fewer than forty p er 
cent were. 1 


In 1950, just under seventeen per cent were 
farmers or farm workers. By 1963, the percentage 
ad dropped to less than eight per cent. Using 
larm machinery and scientific methods, a smaller 
and smaller percentage of farmers were producing 
much larger and larger quantities of food. 



In Jefferson’s time, and for many years 
after, most Presidents — and most other peo- 
ple in politics — had been fanners. But after 
the War Between the States, fewer and 
fewer farmers held office in the Congress or 
in state governments. Like Jefferson, many 
Grangers believed that in a nation of farmers, 
there would be very few very poor and 
very few very rich. They hated to see East- 
ern bankers, merchants, and manufacturers 
growing rich, while farmers, especially in the 
South and West, grew poorer. 

State Laws to Regulate Railroads Prove 
Weak. Growing Grange membership 1 gave 
the Grangers great influence in state politics 
and over state legislation in the early 1870’s. 
To help farmers, several Midwestern states 
passed laws fixing maximum railroad and 
grain storage rates. These laws, called 
Granger Laits, angered the railroads. To get 
them repealed, some railroads bribed some 
officials and refused to run some trains They 
condemned the laws as violating the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution. Ac- 
cording to a clause in this amendment, a 
state may not deprive a person of property 
“without due process of law.” The railroads 
argued that according to law, a corporation 
was a person; 2 that fixing railroad rates was 
depriving a person of property; and that a 
legislative act fixing rates, unlike a court 
decision, was not “due process of law.” In 
almost every case, the railroads won out and, 
by the late 1870’s, most Granger Laws were 
repealed. 

Grangers Rejoice at the Munn v. Illinois 
Decision. In 1876, however, the farmers won 
an important decision in the Supreme Court. 
In the case of Munn u. Illinois, the Court up- 
held the right of the state of Illinois to fix 
maximum rates for grain storage. Here is 


1 Grange membership has been estimated to have 
been as high as a iraSinn and a half by 1874. The 
greatest numbers of members were in such Mid- 
western states as Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin 

2 As we know, the original purpose of the Four- 
teenth Amendment was mainly to protect "the life, 
liberty, and property” of the freed slave. 


how the Court denied the due-proeess-of-Iaw 
argument of the railroads: Certain busi- 
nesses, such as grain warehouses and rail- 
roads are public in nature, that is, they affect 
large sections of the community. "When, 
therefore,” the decision stated, “one devotes 
his property to a use in which the public has 
an interest, he, in effect, grants to the public 
an interest in that use, and must submit to 
be controlled by the public for the common 
good.” For this reason, the Court ruled that 
the state had the right to pass laws regulat- 
ing rates. 

The Munn decision was a blow to those 
who believed that the Government had no 
business interfering in business. Such be- 
lievers in laissez faire bad long included in- 
dividualistic farmers. But now, to improve 
their economic position, farmers had become 
leaders in the movement away from laissez 
faire. 

Grangers Are Saddened by the Wabash v. 
Illinois Decision. In 1886, farmers lost an 
important decision in the Supreme Court. 
In the case of Wabash v. Illinois, the Court 
denied the right of the state of Illinois to 
regulate the rates of the Wabash Railroad. 
This railroad was charging more for a short 
haul, on which it had no competition from 
other railroads, than for a long haul. 

Here is how the Court reasoned: The Wa- 
bash Railroad is operating between states, 
not within one state. Therefore, it is engag- 
ing in interstate commerce, not intrastate 
commerce. And according to the Constitu- 
tion, only the Congress may regulate inter- 
state commerce. 

Since almost all railroads ran across state 
lines, the decision made it virtually impos- 
sible for states to regulate railroad rates. 

The Wabash Decision Leads to a National 
Law for the Regulation of Railroads. If the 
states can’t regulate railroads, let Congress 
do itl cried indignant farmers across the na- 
tion. This cry embarrassed most congress- 
men, since most congressmen believed in 
laissez faire. But they did not want to an- 
tagonize farmers and their Grange organiza- 
tions. 
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In an attempt to solve its dilemma, the Con- 
gress passed a law, in 1887, called the Inter- 
s/a/e Commerce Act. Forbidden by this law 
were: the retention of high rates through 
pooling agreements among railroads; rebates 
to big shippers; higher rates for a short haul 
than for a long haul over the same line in the 
same direction; and special rates favoring 
any persons or places. Rates for freight and 
passengers had to be posted by the railroads, 
and they could not be changed without ten 
days’ notice. 

An Important Flaw in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The agency set up by the law to 
carry out its provisions, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (ICC), had no power 
to fix rates. Its power was limited to investi- 
gating complaints and issuing orders to rail- 
roads to obey the law. If the railroads dis- 
obeyed, the ICC could take them to court. 
In the courts, and by repeated appeals to 
higher courts, railroads were often able to 
delay decisions for years. When a decision 
was given, it usually favored the railroad. 
And some railroads, in spite of the law, went 
on granting rebates and forming agreements 
to fix rates. 

In Spite of Its Flaw, the Interstate Com- 
merce Act Is a Significant ‘First.’ The Inter- 
state Commerce Act was the first big effort 
on the part of the Federal Government to 
regulate a big business in the public’s inter- 
est. Thus it was the first important blow 
struck by the Federal Government at the 
principle of complete laisscz fairc. It was the 
first of many laws to follow that gave more 
and more power to the ICC. The ICC was 
the first of many Federal regulatory commis- 
sions that were to be created later. Such 
commissions, modeled on the ICC, were to 
supervise and regulate such forms of big 
business as the airlines, the stock exchange 
and the radio and television industries. 

State Laws to Regulate Monopolies Dis- 
appoint Their Supporters. Laws against mo- 
nopolies had been passed by many states bv 
1S90, especially by the farming states of the 
South and West. What explains their pas- 
sage? 


Some Reasons Why Such Antitrust Laws 
Were Passed. The farmers’ bitterness against 
monopolies was, of course, just one of the 
reasons for the passage of such antitrust 
laws. These were some others: the anger of 
small businessmen against the unfair tactics 
of some big monopolies; the protests of con- 
sumers against price-fixing by some monop- 
olies; the complaints of wage earners against 
the hostile attitude and practices of some 
monopolies toward labor; the exposure of 
certain abuses practiced by some monop- 
olies, through Congressional and state in- 
vestigations, newspapers, and books; the 
attacks on monopolies by newly organized 
third parties (pages 491, 494); and the criti- 
cisms made by supporters of low tariffs, who 
blamed high tariffs for the growth of monop- 
olies. 

There were also those who felt that anti- 
trust legislation was necessary if the Ameri- 
can Dream was to be realized. Monopolies 
were becoming so big, they charged, that 
soon they would become more powerful than 
the Government itself. Monopolies, they 
were convinced, were enemies of what Amer- 
ica had stood for from the start. Here, under 
a system of free enterprise, a poor boy who 
worked hard might become rich. But, they 
asked, if big business became bigger than the 
Government and controlled all economic 
life, how would this be possible? 

Some Reasons Why Antitrust Laws Dis- 
appointed Their Supporters. To many per- 
sons, the state laws to regulate monopolies 
proved a bitter disappointment. As in the 
case of the Granger Laws, the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment was a 
stumbling block to their enforcement. Trusts 
argued, usually successfully, that state regu- 
lation of monopolies interfered with a cor- 
porations liberty or property without due 
process of law. They also argued successfully 
that their business was interstate and that 
only the Congress, according to the Con- 
stitution, could regulate interstate commerce. 
As a matter of fact, trusts would sometimes 
incorporate their business in one state where 
the laws were lenient, even though the cor- 
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poration might do mote business in other 
states, or in all the states. All this made it 
apparent that the problem of regulating 
monopolies was a national one, and could 
not be handled effectively by any one state 

A National Law to Regulate Monopolies 
Disappoints Its Supporters. If the states can’t 
regulate trusts, let the Congress do it! cried 
indignant farmeis and other opponents of 
monopolies. The Congress was soon to try. 

The Substance of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. The Congress, using its power to con- 
trol interstate commerce, passed the Sficr- 
man Antitrust Act in 1890. The act declared 
illegal “every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several states, or with foreign nations.” 

Whtj the Sherman Act Disappointed Its 
Supporters. The Sherman Antitrust Act was 


named after a senator who had almost noth- 
ing to do with the ideas expressed in it; 
voted for by many lawmakers who didn’t be- 
lieve in it, practically ignored by Presidents 
Harrison, Cleveland, and McKinley; and 
worded m such a way that it could be easily 
evaded. 1 The words “trust,” “monopoly,” and 
"conspiracy” were not defined therein. 

Many congressmen believed that the coun- 
try would benefit not by regulation of trusts 
but by following a laissez-faire policy. They 
felt that big combinations had far more 
virtues than faults. But they also felt that it 
was m the best interests of career and party 
to pass some kind of antitrust legislation. 

1 Frequently, it was evaded by setting up bolding 
companies (page 438) to replace the trusts Even 
when a corporation was pronounced guilty, which 
was seldom, the fine was so small os to mean little 
to a trust 


A caricature of monopoly from Puck, May 7, 1890. The cartoonist here expressed 
the attitude of many farmers of the period. In a countercartoon or m words, how 
might those attached have answered ? 




The Sherman Antitrust Act Fails to Pre- 
vent Trusts from Growing. In the late 1890’s, 
the Sherman Antitrust Act was used more 
against labor unions and small business- 
men’s organizations than against business 
monopolies. The first President to take any 
serious steps to enforce it against business 
monopolies was President Theodore Roose- 
velt, in 1902 (page 603). In fact, trusts grew 
bigger and bigger in the ten years following 
passage of the act, and many big new trusts 
were formed. Nevertheless, the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, like the Interstate Commerce 
Act, was evidence that the Federal Govern- 
ment was beginning to move slowly away 
from its laissez-faire policy. 

Early in the twentieth century, Govern- 
ment officials began to distinguish between 
“good” and “bad” trusts. And, as we shall see, 
laws were passed to compel “bad” trusts to 
rid themselves of evil practices (page 616). 

The Grangers Try to Improve Their Eco- 
nomic Position by Eliminating Middlemen. 
Why don’t we buy our farm machines di- 
rectly from the factory at wholesale prices? 
Why do we buy them from local dealers at 
retail prices, which are far higher, and thus 
give these middlemen a big profit? These 
were questions Grange members wanted an- 
swered. 

Some Purposes and Problems of Grange 
Co-operatives. Many Grange locals answered 
such questions by buying farm machines in 
wholesale lots directly from the factory. Be- 
sides these buying co-operatives. Grangers 
also established co-operatives for marketing 
their products, for storing them, and for 
packing them. Grangers even formed co- 
operative factories to manufacture farm ma- 
chinery. 

Most Grange co-operatives failed. Without 
experienced managers or much capital, the 
factories, especially, could not stand up 
against the fierce competition of the big com- 
panies. 

Summing Up the Significance of the 
Granger Movement. Grange membership 
began to decline in the late 1870's. The 
failure of so many farm co-operatives was 


one reason. The brief revival of better times 
for farmers about this time was another. But 
the Grangers did perform and are still per- 
forming important services for farmers. 

The Grange taught farmers the lesson that 
many laborers and businessmen had also 
learned: that “in union there is strength.” By 
forming their co-operatives, Grangers had 
warned manufacturers and middlemen that 
they could not continue charging farmers 
exorbitant prices. Farmers profited from the 
failure of their early co-operatives and 
learned to operate their later ones more 
efficiently. As time went on, the Grangers 
tended to concentrate on their original aim 
of holding get-togethers for social and edu- 
cational purposes. Meanwhile, other farm 
organizations and third parties arose that 
dedicated themselves to fighting for the 
farmers’ interests. 


Farmers Join with Other Groups 
In Forming Political Parties 

The Government's Post-War Greenback 
Policy Disappoints Farmers. During the War 
Between the States, the United States had 
issued more than $400 million in greenbacks 
(page 392). This action delighted farmers, 
who, as we know, preferred cheap money. 
As we also know, the value of the greenbacks 
dropped during the war and prices conse- 
quently rose. Greenbacks fell in value be- 
cause they were not backed by gold or silver, 
but merely by the Government’s promise to 
pay the holder back ( redeem the green- 
backs) at some future date. Since people 
did not feel certain that the Government 
would redeem the greenbacks, their value 
dropped. 

When the war ended, farmers and debtors 
in general wanted the Government to issue 
still more greenbacks. Instead, the Govern- 
ment, influenced by bankers and other credi- 
tors, took some of the greenbacks out of 
circulation. Then it passed a law, the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875, stating that after 
January 1, 1879, all greenbacks would he 
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redeemed at face value in gold. This meant 
that a man holding a $5 greenback could get 
a $5 gold piece for it. Thus the greenbacks 
were no longer cheap money. 

These developments, and the steady drop 
in prices after the war, seemed to farmers 
and debtors further evidence that a con- 
spiracy of bankers and creditors was out to 
ruin them. 

No Conspiracy Is Invoiced in the Govern- 
ments Greenback Policy. Actually, there was 
no such conspiracy The quarrel over green- 
backs was just another phase of the conflict 
dating back to colonial times between debt- 
ors demanding cheap money and creditors 
demanding dear money.' The taking of some 
greenbacks out of circulation and the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875 did make money 
dearer and caused prices to drop. But this 
did not mean that a conspiracy was afoot. 

There were other reasons why prices 
dropped at this time. Around the world, 
there was a great increase in the production 
of goods and, especially after 1870, a sharp 
decrease in the amount of gold mined. In 
the United States, a business panic in 1873 
threw many wage earners out of work and 
also caused deflation. 

The Greenback -labor Party 1* Formed to 
Improve the Political and Economic Position 
of Farmer* and laborer*. Many debtor- 
farmers and discontented wage earners felt 
that there was little hope of getting help 
from the Republican or Democratic Party. 
They felt convinced that both parties were 
controlled by bankers and creditors in gen- 
eral, and by big businessmen. That is why 
many Grange members and union members 
joined with other farmers and wage earners 
to form, in 1878, their own political party, 
the Greenback-Labor rarty. 

The Various Appeals Mode by the Green- 
backl-abor rarty. To win farmers’ votes, the 
Creenback-Labor Party's platform called for 


Government adoption of a cheap-money pro- 
gram and strict Government regulation of 
railroads and monopolies. To win wage earn- 
ers’ votes, the platform called for a reduction 
in the hours of labor and elimination of 
Chinese immigration and prison contract 
labor. 1 It was hoped that such legislation 
would mean less competition and more j'obs. 
To win over still more voters, the platform 
later recommended giving the vote to 
women. It also proposed an income tar, the 
rate of which would increase as a person’s 
income increased. This is called a graduated 
income tax. Enactment of its entire pro- 
gram would, the party claimed, end "over- 
grown fortunes and extreme poverty” in the 
United States. 

The Greenback-Labor Party Gets Off to a 
Past Start, But Fades Fast. In 1878, the 
Greenback-Labor Party polled more than a 
million votes and elected fourteen congress- 
men. For a third party, an infant on the 
political scene, this was a remarkable show'- 
ing. In 18S0, the party ran James B Weaver 
for the Presidency. Weaver had left the Re- 
publican Party, which he accused of having 
"sold out to bondholding and gold interests." 
Weaver polled only one-third of the votes 
hi* party had polled in 1878 Within a few’ 
years, the party petered out. Why? 

The Crccnback -Labor Party was burdened 
with a problem that has hampered most third 
parties. This is that many persons believe 
it is better to work for reform within one of 
the two major parties than to support a 
third party. Furthermore, the newspapers 
supporting the two established parties hurled 
strong attacks at the Crocnback-Labor 
Party, after they saw how well it did in 
1878. Some called its memliers "radical so- 
cialists ” The party was also weakened when 
prosperity returned in the early ISSOs With 
higher wages, many wage earners felt that 
they no longer needed the Greenback-Lalior 
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Party. And many farmers quit the party to 
throw themselves into a movement to get the 
Government to coin more silver. This, they 
thought, would make money cheap, cause 
prices for farm products to rise, and make it 
easier for them to pay off their debts. 

Farmers and Debtors in General Team Up 
with Silver Miners. The United States de- 
cided, in 1873, that it would no longer coin 
silver dollars A few years later, farmers and 
silver miners called this demonetization of 
stleer the “crime of 1873” Since, in the 
1870’s, other countries demonetized silver, 
farmers and silver miners were convinced 
that there was an “international conspiracy” 
afoot. The purpose of demonetization of 
silver, they thought, was to keep money dear 
and thereby force prices down. It would also 
make it expensive to borrow money. 

No Conspiracy Is Involved in the De- 
monetization of Silver. Actually, there was no 
conspiracy — national or international — in- 
volved in the demonetization of stiver. Let us 
define some terms and then see why not. Up 
to 1873, the United States Mint had bought 
both silver and gold to be coined into 
money. The ratio at which these metals had 
been purchased before silver was demone- 
tized was sixteen ounces of silver to one of 
gold (10:1). When a country uses two met- 
als in a fixed ratio as a standard of value 
for its currency, it is said to practice bimetal- 
lism. When a country uses only one metal 
as a standard of value for its currency, it 
is said to practice monometallism. When 
that one metal is gold, a country is said to 
be on the gold standard. After the Govern- 
ment demonetized silver in 1873, and after 
it promised to redeem greenbacks in gold, 
beginning in 1S79, the United States was 
practically on the gold standard. 

In 1873, \ery few silver miners brought 
silver to the Mint to be coined into money. 
Tliis was because silver was so scarce that 
they could get more for it from a jeweler or 
a silversmith than from the Mint. And it 
was because so little silver was brought to 
the Mint that the Government decided to 
demonetize silver. 


But shortly after 1873, large quantities of 
silver were discovered in Nevada and Col- 
orado. Down went the price of silver. Now 
the silver miners looked upon the demone- 
tization of silver as a crime. Loud were their 
demands — and those of farmers, too — that 
the Mint once more coin silver in unlimited 
quantities. 

Government Silver Purchases Fail to Halt 
the Drop in the Price of Silver and of Crops. 
Political pressure brought by silver miners 
and farmers persuaded the Congress to pass 
laws for the purchase of silver. One such 
law, the Bland-AUison Act, passed in 1878, 
failed to stop the drop in the price of silver. 
Then another such law, the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, providing for the purchase 
of virtually all the silver mined, was passed 
in 1890. 

To pay for the purchase of silver provided 
for in this act, the Government issued new 
paper money. This paper money could be 
redeemed in cither gold or silver. But the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act, too, failed to 
stop the drop in the price of silver. And in 
spite of the additional new paper money, 
farm prices also continued to drop All this 
helps to explain why silver miners and farm- 
ers played an important part in forming a 
third political party in 1892: the Populist 
Tarty. 

The Populist Party Makes Some Vio- 
lent Statements and Demands Sweeping 
Changes. “Corruption dominates the ballot 
box, the legislatures, the Congress, and 
touches even . . . the bench [the courts]. 

. . . The newspapers are . . . muzzled, 
public opinion silenced, business prostrated, 
homes covered with mortgages, labor im- 
poverished, and the land concentrated in 
the hands of capitalists. The urban [city] 
workmen are denied the right to organize 
for self-protection, imported pauperized 
labor beats down their wages. . . . The 
fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stolen 
to build up colossal fortunes for a few . . . 
anti the possessors of those despise the Jlc- 
puhtic and endanger liberty. From . . . gov- 
ernmental injustice we breed the two great 





classes — tramps and millionaires. . . These 
angry statements appeared in the preamble 
to the platform of the Populist Party, which, 
in 1892, met in its first national convention, 
in Omaha, Nebraska. 

Some Reasons Why Farmer-Populists 
Were Angry. In spite of the farmers’ de- 
mands for stricter regulation of railroads, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
seemed to be doing very little. In spite of 
the farmers’ demands for lower tariffs, the 
McKinley Tariff of 1890 raised rates higher 
than ever. In spite of the farmers’ demands 
for cheap money, the Sherman Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1890 did not cause a rise in 
prices. In spite of the farmers’ demands for 
stricter regulation of monopolies, the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act of 1890 was not being 
enforced. To make matters worse for the 
farmers, there were some bad harvests about 
this time. Credit was hard to get. And thou- 
sands of farmers were losing their farms to 
creditors. 

Why Many Wage Earners and Silver 
Miners Joined the Farmer-Dominated Popu- 
list Party. Although farmers really dominated 
the Populist Party, many angry wage earn- 
ers and silver miners joined it, too. Why? 
Workers feared the loss of their jobs to the 
millions of new immigrants who were willing 
to work for lower wages than they. As it was, 
wages were low and hours long. There were 
more strikes in 1890 than in any previous 
year in American history. As for the silver- 
miner Populists, they were bitter because 
they felt that the Government was buying 
far too little silver. ' " 

Many Aims of the Populists Shock Many 
Conservatives. To the Populists, both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties were 
interested only in “power and plunder.” “To 
wipe the old parties off the face of the earth 
and establish a people’s government” was 
the dream of many Populists. Here were 
some of the changes proposed in the Popu- 
list platform for establishing their so-called 
“people's government": 

. Inflating the currency by issuing more pa- 


per money or by coining silver in unlimited 
quantities 1 at the ratio of sixteen to one 
(in order to benefit debtor-farmers and 
debtors in general) 

• Establishing an eight-hour day, restricting 
immigration, and forbidding the employ- 
ment by employers of labor spies (in or- 
der to win labor votes) 

• Introducing the Australian ballot (secret 
ballot), the election of United States sena- 
tors by direct vote of the people, and cer- 
tain devices to give the people more direct 
voice in the Government (page 596). 

Such demands seemed shockingly radical to 
many conservatives, particularly in the East. 
So did the Populists’ demands that the Gov- 
ernment institute a graduated income tax 
and assume ownership of railroads and of 
telegraph and telephone systems. Yet the 
Populists were not socialists wishing to over- 
throw capitalism. What they wanted was 
more opportunity for more people to be- 
come capitalists. 

How Successful Were the Populists? “Pop- 
ulism spread like a flame on a dry prairie,” 
wrote the New York Herald. To farmer-Pop- 
ulists especially, populism was almost a re- 
ligious crusade. Toil-worn farmers’ wives 
joined their husbands at party rallies and 
parades. There all passionately denounced 
bankers, manufacturers, merchants, and rail- 
road operators — whom they held responsible 
for their troubles. 

James B. Weaver, the Populist candidate 
for President in 1892, won more than a mil- 
lion popular votes and the electoral votes of 
several Western states. The Populists also 
captured ten seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and five in the Senate. 

Some Inherent Weaknesses in the Populist 
Party. The Populists would have done even 
better had they won the vote of Southern 
farmers that they had counted on. However, 
even though many such Southern farmers 
liked the Populist platform, they voted for 


1 Coining silver in unlimited quantities was often 
referred to as free coinage of silver. 
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the Democratic candidate, Grover Cleve- 
land, in 1892. 1 Why ? These farmers feared 
that by voting Populist, they would split the 
Democratic vote and enable the Republican 
candidate to win. And, as we know, they 
blamed the Republican Party for the War 
Between the States and for the evils of the 
Reconstruction period They also feared that 
a Democratic defeat would be a defeat for 
white supremacy in the South. Furthermore, 
many Southern leaders wanted to industrial- 
ize the South. Such persons would naturally 
not support the Populist Party, with its ap- 
peals openly directed to farmers and 
laborers 

The Populists would also have done bet- 
ter had they succeeded in winning the labor 
votes they wooed But forming a strong 
farmer-laborer party has always been diffi- 
cult The interests of fanners and laborers 
often seem to conflict. In the late nineteenth 
century, for example, laborers opposed im- 
migration because they did not want com- 
petition for jobs But many farmers, espe- 
cially in the West, welcomed immigration as 
a source of farm labor. 

The Populist Party Disappears, But Its 
Principles Linger On. By 1896, many prin- 
ciples of the Populists had become so popu- 
lar with many Democrats that they were in- 
cluded in the Democratic platform In fact, 
the Populists nominated the same candidate 
for President in 1896 as the Democrats. He 
lost. The Populist Party soon disappeared. 
But its principles lived on. In time, prac- 
tically all of the Populist demands were 
adopted by the major parties and enacted 
into law. In this respect, the Populist Party 
illustrates a role commonly played by third 
parties in the United States. 


1 Govt-land had won the Presidency in 1884, but 
had been defeated for re-election by Benjamin 
Harrison in 1888 By defeating Harmon in 1892. 
he became the only President to have his two 
terms interrupted by that of another President. 
The Populists contributed to Gc\ elands 1892 vic- 
tory by winning the votes of many Western Re- 
publicans who would normally have voted for 
Harrison ( Chapter 22 ). 


The Democratic Silver Platform 
In 1896 Terrifies Conservatives 

One hot July day in 1896, a thirty-six-year- 
old man with pitch-black hair and piercing 
black eyes delivered a speech before the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago. When 
this big man with a big voice finished speak- 
ing, the delegates roared with enthusiasm. 
The next day, they nominated him as the 
Democratic candidate for President. 

The eloquent orator was William Jennings 
Bryan, a Nebraska lawyer, editor, and 
former congressman. Bryan had expressed 
dramatically what the delegates felt pas- 
sionately Who were the delegates? Mainly 
fanners from the West and South, Western 
silver miners, and Eastern wage earners. 
Many of the farmers had been leaders in the 
Grange, Greenback, and Populist move- 
ments. 


A caricature of William Jennings Bryan 
in 1896, captioned " The Silver-tongued 
Ventriloquist and His Dummies ," from 
Puck, August 12, 1896. How fair do you 
think this cartoon was? 




With what words had Bryan so stirred his 
fellow Democrats? With these: 

[They] tell us that the great cities are in 
favor of the gold standard. We reply that 
the great cities rest upon our broad and 
fertile prairies. Burn down your cities and 
leave our farms, and your cities will spring 
up again as if by magic; but destroy our 
farms and the grass will grow in the streets 
of every city in the country. . . . Having 
behind us the producing masses of this 
nation and the world, supported by the 
commercial interests, the laboring inter- 
ests, and the toilers everywhere, we will 
answer their demand for a gold standard 
by saying to them: “You shall not press 
down upon the brow of labor this crown 
of thorns. Tou shall not crucify mankind 
upon a cross of gold!" 

Why did Bryan look upon the gold stand- 
ard as a form of crucifixion? 1 Because, as 
we know, it meant dear money, and dear 
money hit hard debtor-farmers and debtors 
in general. This explains why the Democratic 
platform included as its major plank a de- 
mand for the unlimited coinage of both silver 
and gold at the legal ratio of sixteen to one. 
This bimetallic standard, of course, pleased 
silver miners as well as farmers. 

Pleasing to farmers, too, were other planks 
in the Democratic platform calling for lower 
tariffs and stricter regulation of railroads. 
1 leasing to wage earners was the platform’s 
attack on certain practices of judges that 
they considered antilabor (page 514). Pleas- 
ing to both groups was the demand that the 
Government put through a law for a gradu- 
ated income tax. 

Why Conservatives Considered Bryan's 
Views Dangerous. Marcus Alonzo Hanna 
was an Ohio multimillionaire who owned 
coal and iron mines, oil wells, shipping and 
streetcar lines, a bank, a newspaper, and 
an opera house. Shrewd, tough, bluntly 


frank, Hanna was the most powerful politi- 
cal boss in Ohio. His influence was so great 
that few legislators there would dare vote 
against his wishes. 

Many big businessmen like Hanna were 
sincerely convinced that the main goal of 
Government should be to help business 
prosper, especially big business. This pros- 
perity, they felt, would, in time, seep down 
into the pockets of all the people. 1 To such 
men, and to conservatives in general, the 
gold standard was almost sacred. To aban- 
don it and thus cheapen currency might 
mean that a man would lose half his for- 
tune in purchasing power. 

Such views help to explain why Hanna 
looked upon Bryan’s views as dangerous to 
the country’s currency and to the capitalist 
system. Hanna was, therefore, determined to 
prevent Bryan from becoming President. He 
was determined to beat him by getting a 
good friend. Governor William McKinley 
of Ohio, nominated by the Republicans and 
elected. Largely through Hanna’s efforts, 
McKinley was nominated. 

The existing gold standard must be pre- 
served, declared the Republican platform. 
It also called the high protective tariff “the 
bulwark of American industrial independ- 
ence and the foundation of American de- 
velopment and prosperity.” 

Why Some Republicans and Some Demo- 
crats Walked Out on Their Parties in 1896. 
When the Republican platform declared for 
a gold standard, certain Republicans from 
the silver-mining states walked out on their 
party. Grover Cleveland, who had been 
elected President on the Democratic ticket 
in 1884 and 1892, wanted nothing to do with 
the Democratic platform of 1896. Let us 
look back a few years to understand why. 

Cleveland had always been a strong sup- 
porter of the gold standard. He had been 


’ Yrt S ;" n ;' tliw so-called crov-of-pohl 

speech Bryan had said: “I don’t know anything 
about free [imhmitvd] coinage (4 silver. The „eo 
pie of Nebraska arc for free silver and I am for 
free silver. 1 will look up the arguments later." 


Although a leading supporter of big business, 
Hanna was far more sympathetic to the organiza- 
tion of labor unions than were most big business- 
men of his time. In fact, he was one of the first 
hig businessmen to sign a contract with a union. 





much alarmed when he saw the gold reserves 
of the Government shrinking during his sec- 
ond administration The terms of the Sher- 
man Silver Purchase Act (page 493) were 
partly responsible for this shrinkage The 
paper money (treasury notes) that the Gov- 
ernment had used to buy silver under this 
act could be redeemed in gold In the 
market, silver had been dropping so steadily 
in value that many people felt uneasy. There- 
fore, they had redeemed their treasury notes 
in gold and hoarded the gold. But under the 
law, the Government was required to re- 
issue these treasury notes An endless drain 
of gold from the treasury had resulted. 

As President, Cleveland had feared that 
the time would come when the Government 
would be unable to redeem the paper money 
in gold, and thus would be compelled to go 
off the gold standard To stop the endless 
drain of gold, he had persuaded the Con- 
gress to repeal the Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act. To get needed gold for the Government, 
he had made an arrangement with a group 
of bankers, led by J. P. Morgan. In return 
for supplying gold, half of which he got 
from abroad, Morgan was sold Government 
bonds at a more favorable discount than the 
Government usually had to give. Yet, in all 
fairness, Morgan’s action gave the people 
greater confidence in the country’s currency. 

The repeal of the Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act and the Morgan bond transaction bad 
infuriated silver miners and farmers. They 
had angrily denounced Cleveland as “Mor- 
gan’s errand boy." Wage earners at the Dem- 
ocratic Convention in 1896 also denounced 
Cleveland. They could not forget that be 
bad obtained a court order against the 
strikers in the Pullman strike of 1894 (page 
511). 

All this helps to explain why Cleveland 
walked out on the Democratic Party in 1896 
lie and other Democrats who did likewise 
were called “gold bugs,” because they sup- 
ported the gold standard. They' nominated 
their own candidate for President, Imt they 
knew he didn't have a chance of winning. 
They hoped that McKinley would he elected. 


The Campaign of 1896 Is One of the Most 
Bitterly Fought in American History. If 

Bryan is elected, don’t come back to work 
The plant will be closed. This was the 
threat that some manufacturers made to 
their workers in order to get them to vote 
for McKinley. Some farmers were warned 
by banks that their mortgages would not be 
renewed if Bryan was elected. “Madman!” 
“Murderer!" “Anarchist!” “Socialist!” 1 — 
these were just a few of the names that 
Bryan was called in the campaign. Repub- 
lican campaigners chanted: 

In God we trust' 

With Bryan we bustl 

All this indicates the intense fear in the 
hearts of conservatives of what they con- 
sidered the “dangerous radicalism” in the 
platform of the Democrats in 1896. Capitaliz- 
ing on this fear, Republican campaign man- 
ager Mark Hanna persuaded big business- 
men and bankers to contribute millions to 
the campaign McKinley was publicized as 
“the advance agent of prosperity” and the 
man who could bring to the workingman "a 
full dinner pail.” 

'The Great Commoner,” as Bryan was 
called, proclaimed in the campaign that all 
the great reforms for “the benefit of the 
human race" had come from the "common 
people.” He attacked financiers as believing 
that they were “bigger than the government 
and greater than the Almighty.” He com- 
pared the supporters of the gold standard to 
“a den of thieves." And Mark Hanna was 
labeled by Democrats "Dollar Mark,” the 
leader of those who wanted to set up a 
plutocracy (rule by the rich) I 

Some Reasons for the Defeat of Bryan. 


Lile the Populists. Bonn had no desire to over- 
throw the capitalist system Lite them, be wanted 
more opportunity for more people to become pros- 
perous capitalists. He said “Our campaign has nnt 
for its object the reconstruction of society Prop- 
erty is, and will rc main, [fir stimulus to endeasor 
and the compensation for toil" Br> an was not 
esen a strong support! r of Federal regulation of 
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Many Populists had hoped that the Dem- 
ocratic Party in the campaign would stress 
the sweeping changes that had been recom- 
mended in the Populist platform. When the 
Democrats concentrated on the unlimited- 


coinage-of-silver issue, some of the Populists 
refused to vote for Bryan. Many wage earn- 
ers in the East also refused to vote for 
Bryan, fearing that unlimited coinage of 
silver and low tariffs might actually result 
in the closing of factories. Even certain 
Western states, such as Iowa, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota, where Grangers and Green- 
backers had been so strong, did not support 
Bryan. When there was a rise in the price 
ot wheat just before the election, many farm- 
ers decided that there was no point in voting 
the Republicans out and the Democrats in 
finally, many were convinced by Republican 
speakers that Bryan really was a radical, and 
that unlimited coinage of silver would so 
cheapen money as to destroy their savings, 
p yhe Election of 1896 Is a Major Turning 
Pom. ,n American History. The campaign of 
189(3 has been called the Battle of the Stand- 

i m £° d standard »■ the bimetallic 
standard). Pul another way, it was a battle 



between the supporters of dear money and 
those of cheap money, or a battle between 
creditor and debtor. 1 

_ The High Tariff , Big Business Combina- 
tions, and the Gold Standard Win. The 
supporters of dear money and the creditors 
won. The Republicans speedily lived up to 
the pledge in their platform and passed, in 
1897, a high tariff. This Dingletj Tariff was 
the highest in the nation’s history up to 
this time. It, of course, pleased big business- 
men. More big business combinations were 
soon arranged than in any earlier period. The 
supporters of dear money and the creditors 
were pleased when, in the Gold Standard 
ct of 1900, the Congress officially adopted 
tie gold standard. This meant that all cur- 
rency could be redeemed in gold. 

The Republicans maintained that all 
groups had benefited as a result of their 
victory in 1896. They claimed credit for the 
wave of prosperity that swept the nation 
uring McKinleys administration. According 
to tie Republicans, businessmen now had 
con idence that the Government’s attitude 
toward business would be friendly and that 

there would be no manipulation of the cur- 
rency. 

After the election, farmers prospered, in 
part ecause this was a time of poor harvests 
in Europe and good harvests in the United 
ates. With good markets abroad, American 
farmers could get higher prices for their 
crops. Prices also went up for crops and 
° ler products because great supplies of g old 
were discovered in Alaska, Australia, and 
ou i frica. This increased supply of gold 
p ease everybody who liked cheap money. 

i ver miners were particularly pleased be- 
cause as gold decreased in value, the price 
o si ver rose. Thus unlimited coinage of 
si \ er ceased to be an important issue. 

n^. C v^ C ? U ^ ICan * r * um Ph in 1896 was also a tri- 
» P r °c Ti ° S ? w ^ 10 followed the political philos- 
f T*n-° over those who followed that 

* . . C £ S0 P* *^ 1C two sections, the West and South, 
i' J c 1 ^ ac l Plowed such powerful roles in putting 
Je erson and Jackson into office, were unsuccessful 
in electing Bryan. 
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Both the Democratic and the Republican 
Parties Become More Aware of the Demands 
of Farmers and Wage Earners. Since 1896, 
farmers and wage earners have shown little 
interest in forming a national political party 
representing mainly their interests Since 
1896, they have tended to vote for which- 
ever political party has stood more strongly 
for their demands And in the twentieth cen- 
tury, both major political parties at one time 
or another have supported what once seemed 
the radical demands of the Populists and, 
in 1896, of the Democrats Practically all 
of these demands were eventually met. 


A Republican campaign poster of 1900. 
What features in this poster were de- 
signed to make it effective? In a counter- 
cartoon or m words, how might a 
Democrat have tried to weaken its 
effectiveness? 
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Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Interstate 

Commerce Act 


Mary Ellen Lease 
New Agricultural 
Revolution 
combine 
Luther Burbank 
George Washington 
Carver 


ICC 

Sherman Antitrust 
Act 

co-operatives 
Resumption Act of 


Department of 
Agriculture 
Oliver H. Kelley 
Grangers 
Granger Laws 
Munn v. Illinois 
Wabash v. Illinois 


1875 

Greenback-Labor 

Party 

prison contract 
labor 

graduated income 
tax 

James B. Weaver 


demonetization of 
silver 

“crime of 1873” 
bimetallism 
monometallism 
gold standard 
Bland-AUison Act 
Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act 
Populist Party 
McKinley Tariff 
free coinage of 
silver 

Australian ballot 


William Jennings 
Bryan 

“cross -of-gold” 
speech 

Marcus A. Hanna 
Morgan bond 
transaction 
Battle of the 
Standards 
Dingley Tariff 
Gold Standard Act 
of 1900 
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Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. In the late ninetcentli century, for what 
specific reasons were farmers angry at 
(a) loan companies, (b) trusts, (c) state 
governments, and (d) railroads? 

2. Prove that the price a farmer received 
for his crops was not keeping pace with 
his cost of living. 

3. For what reasons had the farmer before 

I860 not faced the same problems as he 
did in the late nineteenth century? 

4. Show (a) why and (b) how big- 
business-style commercial farming devel- 
oped. 

5. Prove by examples that in the New Agri- 
cultural Revolution one invention led to 
another. 

6. In what ways did men like Burbank and 
Carver help to revolutionize agriculture? 

7. Sum up five ways by which the Federal 
Government and state governments 
have helped farmers. 

8. Give examples of problems that big- 
busincss-style farmers face and big-busi- 
ncss-style manufacturers do not face. 

9. What is the difference between inflation 
and deflation? 

10. Explain why creditors generally prefer 
dear money, while debtors generally 
prefer cheap money. 

11. For what reasons did the currency situa- 
tion in the late nineteenth century force 
farmers to produce more? How did this 
make their own situation still worse? 

12. Describe the (a) origin and (b) im- 
poses of the Granger movement. 

13. With respect to the Granger Laws, de- 
scribe (a) their purpose, (b) arguments 
used by the railroads against them, and 
(c) the significance of (1) the Mann v. 
Illinois decision and (2) the Wabash o. 
Illinois decision. 

14. Concerning the Interstate Commerce 
Act, describe (a) its origins, (b) its 
terms, (c) its weaknesses, and (d) its 
significance. 

15. What groups urged the passage of state 


antitrust laws? Give reasons in each 
case. 

16. Give reasons why many were disap- 
pointed with the (a) state antitrust laws 
and (b) Federal Sherman Antitrust Act. 

17. Describe (a) the aims of and (b) rea- 
sons for the failure of most Grange co- 
operatives. 

18. Describe (a) reasons for the decline of 
the Granger movement and (b) lessons 
the movement taught. 

19. Why did farmers consider the Govern- 
ment’s post-war greenback policy a con- 
spiracy? 

20. With respect to the Greenback-Labor 
Party tell (a) its aims, (b) its appeals, 
and (c) why it petered out after a 
promising beginning. 

21. Why did farmers consider the Govern- 
ment’s post-war silver policy a conspir- 
acy? 

22. Tell (a) what groups became Populists 
and (b) what the party’s aims were. 

23. For what reasons were the Populists not 
more successful? 

24. Show that in spite of its early death, 
the Populist Party was far from a com- 
plete failure. 

25. Connect with the campaign of 1896 (a) 
the “cross-of-gold” speech, (b) the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican platforms, (c) 
Marcus A. Hanna, (d) William Mc- 
Kinley, and (e) the main reason why 
some walked out on both parties. 

26. Describe tactics used by both parties in 
the campaign of 1896. 

27. Give the main reasons why Bryan lost 
the Presidency in 1896. 

28. Explain three ways in which the elec- 
tion of 1896 was significant. 

29. Give specific reasons why many (a) 
businessmen, (b) farmers, and (c) silver 
miners were pleased with the economic 
situation about 1900. 

tV Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. Which grievance of the late-ninetcenth- 
century farmer do you think gave him 
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the most heartaches 9 Give reasons for 
jour opinion 

2. If son had been a farmer at this time, 
what recommendations would )oti have 
made to jour fellow farmers about the 
problems facing farmers in general 5 

3 If sou had been (a) an officer of a loan 
compam, (b) an officer of a trust, or 
(c) an officer of a railroad, or (d) a 
Government official, how would you have 
responded to the complaints of farmers 5 
Be specific 

4. The shift from simple, self-sufficient 
farming to commercial, big-business* 
sts le farming was inevitable. Give rea- 
sons why you agree or disagree. 

5 Tlic Agricultural Ilciolution was closely 
tied in with the Industrial Revolution 
Point out m what ways. 

6. Should the Government have practiced 
a completely lamcz'fatrc policy with re- 
spect to farmers 5 Give reasons for your 
answer 

7. Commercial farmers might argue that 
because of the nature of their problems 
they deserved more Government aid 
than other groups. Give reasons why you 
would agree or disagree 

8. Few persons would want extreme infla- 
tion or extreme deflation. To what extent 
do you agree? Give reasons 

9 The currency situation brought about 
much farmer frustration. Explain why. 

10. It was inevitable that the Grange, formed 
as a social organization, would soon be- 
come involved in politics. Give reasons 
why you agree or disagree. 

11 Give your views of Thomas Jefferson’s 
praise of farmers, quoted on page 4S6 

12. Give your reactions to the reasoning of 
(a) the railroads in opposing the Granger 
Laws, and (b) the Supreme Court in 

(1) the Munn u Illinois decision and 

(2) the Wabash u. Illinois decision. 

13. For what reasons do you think neither 
(a) the Interstate Commerce Act nor (b) 
the Sherman Antitrust Act was made 
stronger? 

14. Explain why you agree or disagree with 


the idea that (a) the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, (b) antitrust laws, or (c) 
monopolies violate the principle of free- 
dom of enterprise. 

15 Give your reactions to the arguments of 
the trusts against state antitrust laws. 

16 What do you think was the greatest serv- 
ice of the Granger movement to farmers? 
Give reasons for your choice. 

17. Farmers, debtors in general, and silver 
miners tended to blame groups and the 
Government for their troubles far more 
than they blamed circumstances. For 
what reasons docs this often happen with 
those holding grievances? 

18. Which proposal of (a) the Greenback- 
Labor Party or (b) the Populist Party do 
you think was considered most radical 
by conservative groups? Justify your 
choice. 

19. What do you think was the major rea- 
son for the failure of (a) the Creenback- 
Labor Party or (b) the Populist Party? 
Give reasons why. 

20 Explain why creditors in general would 
prefer to have their country on a gold 
standard rather than on a bimetallic 
standard 

21. Give your reactions to the preamble to 
the platform of the Populist Party in 
1892. 

22 Do you think the “cross-of-gold” speech 
appeals more to (a) the emotions Or (b) 
reason? Give reasons for your choice. 

23 For what reasons was it inevitable that 
big businessmen like Marcus A. Hanna 
would be taking a deeper interest in 
politics by the late nineteenth century? 

24. Some Democrats and some Republicans 
proved their independence when they 
walked out on their parties because of 
opposition to their 1896 platforms. Do 
you think that such independence may 
be beneficial to (a) the parties and (b) 
the nation 5 Explain fully 

25 To what extent do the campaign tactics 
used in 1896 compare with (a) those 
used in 1840 and (b) those used today? 

26 For whom would you have voted in 
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1896, Bryan or McKinley? Give reasons 
why. 

Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. For a composite committee report, inves- 
tigate (a) Mary Ellen Lease, (b) Igna- 
tius Donnelly, (c) James B. Weaver, (d) 
“Pitchfork Ben” Tillman, (e) “Bloody 
Bridles” Waite, and (f) “Sockless Jerry” 
Simpson. The report should indicate sim- 
ilarities and differences in their careers 
and ideas, especially as these pertain to 
the Populist movement. 

2. Draw a cartoon (a) on any grievance or 
grievances of the farmer, (b) for or 
against Bryan in 1896, or ( c ) showing 
fears or hopes aroused by the Populist 
platform. 

3. Imagine yourself a congressman. Write a 
speech urging or opposing the passage of 
any Federal law mentioned in this chan- 
ter. 

4. Prepare an illustrated circular urging 
farmers to join either (a) the Grange or 
(b) the Populist Party. 

5. To a committee-composed newspaper 
such as the Grange or the Populists 
might have published, contribute (a) an 
editorial, (b) an advertisement, (c) a 
news article, or (d) a cartoon. 

6. Write an essay entitled (a) “Oh, for the 
Good Old Days Before Fanning Became 
Big-time and Commercialized!" or (b) 
“If Bryan Had Won in 1896.” 

7. Make a chart or graph for the bulletin 
board showing significant developments 
in agriculture from 1861 to 1900. See, 
for example, the section on agriculture 
in Encyclopedia of American History, 


edited by R. B. Morris, and the section 
entitled “The Million-acre Farm” in 
American Science and Invention by M. 
Wilson. 

8. If possible, (a) visit the headquarters of 
a farm co-operative, (b) attend a Grange 
meeting, or ( c ) interview several farmers 
to learn what their major problems are 
and what is being done to solve them. 

9. Write an imaginary dialogue between 
(a) a big-business-style farmer and a 
big-business-style manufacturer, (b) a 
cheap-money advocate and a dear-money 
advocate, or (c) William Jennings Bryan 
and Marcus A. Hanna. 

10. After reading the various points of view 
on The Fanners’ Revolt” in Problems in 
American History, edited by R. W. Leo- 
pold and A. S. Link, or on “Agrarian 
Protest’ in Volume 2 of Great Issues in 
American History, edited by R. Hof- 
stadter, sum up your own conclusions. 

11. Make up slogans such as might have ap- 
peared on placards carried in parades 
of (a) the Greenback-Labor Party, (b) 
the Populist Party, or (c) the Demo- 
cratic or Republican Party in 1896. 

12. The critic H. L. Mencken called Bryan 

a charlatan, a mountebank, a zany with- 
out sense or dignity.” After research, 
write an article telling whether you agree 
with this estimate. 

13. From the American Heritage series, read 
one of the following: (a) “The Myth of 
the Happy Yeoman” (April, 1956); (b) 

Bryan: The Progressives (Part I)” (De- 
cember, 1961); or (c) “All My Immense 
Labor for Nothing . . .’’ (on Ignatius 
Donnelly — June, 1961). Report on to 
what extent the article chosen appeals 
to the emotions, changes your attitudes, 
and adds to your fund of information. 
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Laborers Protest That They Are Not Getting 
A Fair Share of America’s Prosperity 


Many Workers Join Unions After 7865 

vvithTnT -TV D Workers FeIt Insecure . Many Workers Become Dissatisfied 
SJm « 3 Barga,nin S • Some Steps Taken by Unions, Especially When 
wiecuvv Bargaining Fails * * * Unions Meel Res 'stance from the Public in General, 
tm P'oyers, Sometimes from Government Officials, and Even from Workers 
tho Knights of Labor and American Federation of Labor Compared 
*fS ieBl ? a 1 d Membership of the Knights of Labor • Some Policies and Successes 
Ri.iMcTti S S , 0me Reasons Why the Knights of Labor Declined . The AFL 
T puJ 3 _°) ver * u j ^ nion °I Craft Unions, Using Conservative Methods • The 
Kniabt 8 it l° SamueI Gompers • The AFL Rejects Certain Policies of the 
g so Labor • Certain AFL Policies Resemble Those of the Knights of Labor 

• Th^'p '^ ar ^ are I* ° Highlight of the late Nineteenth Century 

Homp ^ a,r Resul( s from a Bomb Thrown by an Unknown • The 

man ' e ? d £ ,rike - Lockou t: Pinkerton Detectives and Militia Called In . The Pull- 

Strife r, 'ru J> “ Tns Cp Many Causes and Costs of Late-Nineteenth-Century Labor 

atnfe . The Status of Labor by 1900 


S****- Join unions 
,fc Wor Between the States 

f'ir a ***** l 1011 ” of work a week 
too cold in ° CSS f ^ an ten dollars, factories 
m achinee '' Vlnf . er aiJ d stifling hot in summer; 
and so * nmsy that they shattered nerves 
ered £ n Rr ° ecte d that they sometimes sev- 
S or limbs, a crowded slum in a 


crowded city near the factory for a home— 
these conditions help to explain the discon- 
tent of the average industrial worker after 
1865. They also throw light on why many 
such unhappy workers joined labor unions 
then 

During the war, although wages had risen, 
prices had risen more so With many former 
wage earners m the army, wage earners at 




Mill workers shortly after the War Between the States. Mention five things that this 
drawing hy Wmslow Homer in Harper’s Weekly tells about the times. 


home were so in demand that they demanded 
higher wages. When many employers re- 
sisted, many wage earners either joined the 
established unions 1 or formed new ones. 

A Feeling of Insecurity Makes Many Work- 
ingmen Unhappy. Adding to the unhappiness 
of many workingmen was the threat of un- 
employment that constantly hung over them. 
The invention of new machines might simply 
eliminate their jobs. Or male workers might 
be replaced by women or children, who 
could easily operate such machines, and who 
would accept less pay. So, too, might the 
millions of immigrants who were pouring into 
the country. Accustomed to the much lower 
wage scales and much worse working condi- 
tions of Europe, such immigrants were willing 
to work very long hours for very little money. 
Tl ,e Congress, in 1S6-4, had passed a law 
permitting businessmen to import immigrants 


1 As we know, many of the infant unions had been 
hard hit by the Panic of 1837 (page 256). 


and keep them as employees until their pas- 
sage money was repaid to the businessmen. 
Native American laborers found this con- 
tract labor lau> most obnoxious. 

Who knew, too, when a depression might 
come along and throw millions out of work? 
After 1865, many factories, using more and 
more machines, were expanding so rapidly 
that they would sometimes produce more 
goods than they had customers for. So many 
railroads were being built that there were 
sometimes not enough freight and passengers 
to make them pay. Such overexpansion would 
sometimes lead to panic, depression, and 
widespread unemployment. 

For many other reasons, the average 
worker felt insecure. He could almost never 
save enough money to provide for his wife 
and children in case of emergency. What 
would happen to them, he asked himself, if 
I should be injured on the job, become sick, 
or die? Will my wife and I starve when I 
grow too old to work? 

Times had changed since the days when 
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the captains of industry called their workers 
by their first names Many a small factory 
had expanded into a giant plant, operated by 
a corporation employing thousands of work- 
ers. In such an organization, the individual 
worker was more like a number than a per- 
son. Who was there to listen to his problems 3 

The Gradual Disappearance of Good 
Cheap Land Adds to the Workingmen's In- 
security. It bad been a nice feeling for a 
worker in the old days to know that in a 
depression he could head west, where there 
was abundant cheap land. But good cheap 
land was beginning to disappear after the 
War Between the States. And many a native 
American or immigrant, who might other- 
wise have gone west, moved to the factory 
towns to compete for jobs. 

Many Workers Become Dissatisfied with 
Individual Bargaining. It is true that any 
worker had the right to bargain with his 
employer for better wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of work. This was called his freedom 
of contract. But many a worker came to 
feel that freedom of contract meant very 
little If he complained to an unsympathetic 
employer, it was easy for the employer to 
find another worker, but a lot harder for lum 
to find another job. Thus the worker fre- 
quently found individual bargaining with 
his boss or the management of little value. 
Many discontented workers asked one an- 
other: If businessmen can organize big com- 
binations to gain many benefits, why can’t 
we? 

For all the reasons cited above, more and 
more workers began, in the post-war years, to 
join with other workers to form unions. Rep- 
resentatives of these unions would then try 
to negotiate with employers for better wages, 
shorter hours, and better conditions of work 
for the entire membership It was hoped 
that this collective bargainin'’ would gain 
more for all the workers than individual 
bargaining would gain for any one worker. 

Some Steps Taken by Unions, Especially 
When Collective Bargaining Fails. Some- 
times an employer refuses to come to terms 
with a union, or e\ en to engage in collec- 


tive bargaining. The union may then call a 
strike. A strike is more effective when the 
struck plant is a closed shop, 1 rather than 
an open shop A closed shop is one in which 
the employer agrees to hire only union mem- 
bers In theory, an open shop employs both 
union and nonunion workers. Actually, it 
usually ends up employing only nonunion 
workers. 

Certain other tactics of unions are designed 
mainly to get others to refuse to do business 
with a nonunion business. Such tactics 
are the boycott, picketing, and the use of 
the union label. People who boycott a busi- 
ness refuse to buy from that business, or 
work for it, or handle its products. People 
who picket a business walk up and down 
in front of the place of business, urging 
others not to patronize the business or work 
for it. The union label on a product is de- 
signed to let people sympathetic to unions 
know that that product has been made in 
a union shop. 

Unions Meet Resistance from the Public 
in General. One newspaper, shortly after 
the War Between the States, suggested that 
strikers be treated with “bullets and bayo- 
nets.” Many looked upon the idea of unions 
as in basic conflict with American traditions 
— a foreign concept brought in by radical 
immigrants from Europe. What did they 
consider such American traditions to be? 
The tradition that any ambitious, self- 
reliant man can become a success on his own 
in this land of equal opportunity . . . the 
tradition that an employer should have the 
right to run his business as he likes, without 
any interference from unions . . the tra- 
dition that a worker should have the right 
to work anywhere he wants to, for what- 
ever wage he wall accept, without any in- 
terference from unions. Many were also 
critical of union opposition to child labor. 
What is wrong, they asked, with keeping 
children out of mischief by putting them to 
work in factories? 


1 For tlir chanced *it nation with rr'pect to the 
clovtl 'Hop, wv Taft-lfirtl.-y Act (pace 871 ) 



and safety standards in factories and mines. 
At times, it even urged city ownership of 
public utilities. 

In time, the AFL, like the Knights, organ- 
ized unskilled as well as skilled workers in 
a given industry. It also formed some unions 
made up entirely of unskilled workers. And 
in spite of the opposition of Gompers to 
the Knights’ idea of one big union of all 
labor, the AFL was to merge, in 1955, with 
another powerful national labor organization. 
This merger of the AFL with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO) — known 
as the AFL-CIO — created what was by far 
the biggest labor organization in American 
history (page 763). 


Industrial Warfare Marks 
The Late Nineteenth Century 

The Haymarket Affair Results from a 
Bomb Thrown by an Unknown. Who threw 
the bomb in Haymarket Square? To this day, 
nobody knows. Yet four men were hanged 
for the crime. One convicted for it dyna- 
mited himself to death. And three others 
were given prison sentences. 

What is the story behind this tragedy 
growing out of one of the most violent of the 
many violent industrial conflicts of the late 
nineteenth century? One afternoon in May, 
18S6, on an empty lot in Chicago, an an- 
archist 1 was preaching violence to a group 
of workers on strike against the McCormick 
Harvester Company. The strikers were de- 
manding an eight-hour day. (So ridiculous 
did this idea seem to many conservatives 
that one newspaper wrote: “The thing is 
really too silly to merit the attention of a 
body of lunatics!”) Suddenly, police ap- 
peared on the scene and tried to break up 


1 Anarchists believed that anybody who had prop- 
erty or wealth must have stolen it in one way 
or another. They also believed that all govern- 
ments were enemies of the people. They were even 
willing to use bombs against property owners, 
Government officials, or Government property. 


the meeting. When strikers resisted, a riot 
resulted in which several of them were 
killed by the police. 

The next day, in Chicago’s Haymarket 
Squ&re, a mass meeting was held to con- 
demn the action of the police. The meeting 
was orderly. When it began breaking up, 
police appeared. It was then that someone 
threw the bomb. The police opened fire and 
so did some strikers. Seven policemen and 
four strikers were killed. In anger over the 
bomb-throwing, newspapers and the police 
stirred the people into a blind rage. Public 
demand for punishment led to the convic- 
tion of eight anarchists, against none of 
whom was there evidence of his having 
thrown the bomb. When four of the con- 
victed were hanged, anarchists stood by the 
scaffold singing the “Marseillaise.” 1 

Several years later, John P. Altgeld was 
elected governor of Illinois. Convinced that 
the trial of the eight had been unfair, he 
pardoned those still in prison. He knew 
that in so doing, he was running the risk of 
ruining himself politically. Nevertheless, he 
said: 

No man’s ambition has a right to stand in 

the way of performing a simple act of 

justice. 

To the day of his death, many attacked 
Altgeld savagely for his stand in this so- 
called Haymarket Affair. 

The Haymarket Affair hurt the labor 
movement in general and helped to give the 
deathblow to the Knights of Labor. Enemies 
of labor made the most of the incident, as 
they had of bloody railroad strikes that had 
occurred earlier (in 1877). They tried to 
make the public think that violence and 
unions went hand in hand. The Knights of 
Labor, which had practically nothing to do 
with the Haymarket Affair, was blamed for 
it. The union was also unfairly accused of 


1 The "Marseillaise” is the French national anthem. 
It originated as a call to arms during the French 
Revolution of 1789. 



being completely dominated by radical for- 
eign-born anarchists. 

The Homestead Strike-lotkout: A Forty- 
Year Setback for the Unionization of Iron- 
workers and Steelworkers. Up the Monon- 
gahela from Pittsburgh, on July 6, 1892, 
moved two barges carrying 300 armed Pin- 
kerton detectives. As the barges approached 
the Carnegie Steel Works in Homestead, 
Pennsylvania, angry steel strikers blazed 
away at them with rifles, sticks of dynamite, 
and even cannon. The Pinkertons blazed 
back. But after ten of the detectives were 
killed and many wounded, those remaining 
surrendered. 

The Pinkertons had been hired by the 
president of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Henry C. Frick. Why? When Frick tried to 
cut his steelworkers' wages, they threatened 
to strike. Before they could do so, Frick 
shut down the Homestead factory, thus 
locking them out. In their place, he planned 
to hire nonunion workers. He had hired the 
Pinkertons to protect these proposed non- 
union workers and the factory. 

At first, people in general had sym- 
pathized with the strikers. But then an an- 
archist (who was not a steelworker) 
wounded Frick in an attempt to assassinate 
him. This quickly shifted public sympathy 
from the Iron and Steel Workers Union to 
the company. The union suffered another 
blow when the Pennsylvania mihtia — 8,000 
strong — was called in to suppress the strik- 
ers. So weakened was the union that many 
quit it and applied for their old jobs as non- 
union workers. Only one out of five was 
taken back 

Apparently Frick’s aim from the start had 
been to break the union. To Andrew Car- 
negie, in Scotland, he wrote: 

. . . Do not think we will ever have any 

serious labor trouble again. . . . We had 

to teach our employees a lesson. 

Apparently Carnegie did not object to Frick’s 
aim. But he was unhappy about his method. 


In a letter to British Prime Minister William 
Gladstone, he wrote: 

. . . The false step was made in trying to 
run the Homestead works with new men. 
... It is expecting too much of poor men 
to stand by and see their work taken by 
others. 

Frick’s success caused other employers 
of steelworkers to adopt stern tactics to- 
ward their employees. For many years after 
the Homestead strike-lockout, the twelve- 
hour day and the seven-day week were the 
rule in the steel industry. Not until the 1930’s 
(page 762) were ironworkers and steelwork- 
ers able to build a strong union and bargain 
successfully with their employers. 

The Pullman Strike Sums Up Many 
Causes and Costs of Labor Strife in the Late 
Nineteenth Century. Locomotives were 

The first of the big labor conflicts, the 
railroad strikes of 1877, in which a virtual 
tear was waged between workers on the 
one hand and police and soldiers on the 
other This drawing from a contemporary 
magazine, Leslie’s, is a reminder of how 
far we have progressed In what ways? 




Labor in the Late 

Nineteenth Century 

■ J862 ; . 

• Certain coa! miners, called 
'Molly Maguires/ begin to use 
violence against mine operators 
in Pennsylvania 


• Contract Labor Law allows 
employers to import European 
workers under contract 

Y^'STl 


1866 

• National Labor Union, first 
effort to form nation-wide union 

1868 

• First Federal eight-hour day 
law, limited to certain Federal 
j employees 

1869 

gSsj 

• Knights of Labor founded 

jl 1873 

j • Depression causes sharp drop 
| in union membership 

1875 

• Twenty-four 'Molly Maguires' 
convicted, ten hanged 

1877 

j • Injunctions used to crush vio- 
lent railroad strikes • Massachu- 
setts pioneers in requiring safety 
devices in factories 

1879 

m 

• Henry George's Progress and 
Poverty; An Inquiry into the 
Cause of Industrial Depressions 
and of Increase of Want with In- 
| crease of Wealth published 




1882 

• Act bars immigration of Chi- 
nese laborers 

' 1885 

• Contract Labor Law canceled 

1886 

• Knights of Labor membership 
rises to 700,000 • American Fed- 
eration of Labor organized 

• Haymarket Affair 

1890 

• * ' f. ' 

• Sherman Antitrust Act passed, 

soon often applied by courts 
against organized labor 

• Knights of Labor membership 
drops to 100,000 

1892 

• Homestead steel strike-lockout 

• Federal eight-hour day law 
extended to all Federal workers 

1893 

/5sik 

• Panic begins three-year de- 
pression 

1894 

• Coxey's Army of unemployed 
marches on Washington in pro- 
test against hard times • Injunc- 
tion and Federal troops used to 
suppress Pullman strike • Labor 
Day made a legal national holi- 
day 

‘ 

1900 

• Most American workers work 
a ten-hour day and a six-day 
week 


o\ erturncd, trains looted, tracks tom up, 
bricks thrown at railroad workers who had 
taken the place of strikers. Railroad traffic 
between Chicago and the Pacific coast was 
at a virtual standstill. Twelve persons were 
killed in the rioting and scores injured. This 
1894 strike, the Pullman strike, cost the 
railroads almost $5 million, the strikers al- 
most $1.5 million, and the nation, indirectly, 
more than $80 million. 

Why There Was a Pullman Strike. George 
Pullman was head of the Pullman Palace Car 
Company, which manufactured sleeping, 
dining, and parlor cars. These were rented 
to railroads To house his employees, Pull- 
man built a town, called Pullman, Illinois. 
In it, the neat houses with their flower 
gardens, the shops, the schools, and the 
churches were all owned by the Pullman 
Company. Many such company toions had 
been built by other industrialists. 

When Pullman car business fell off in the 
Panic of 1893, Pullman fired one-third of 
his employees and cut the wages of the rest 
by one-third But he did not cut the high 
rents in his town, the high prices in its 
shops, or dividends to his stockholders 

Some of the Pullman workers — members 
of the American Railway Union — went on 
strike. This union had been organized in 
1893 by a locomotive fireman, Eugene V. 
Debs. Debs asked Pullman to arbitrate the 
question of the wage cuts, rents, and other 
grievances of the Pullman workers. The 
mayors of fifty cities supported Debs' re- 
quest for arbitration Pullman refused 

As a result, in 1894, all the Pullman work- 
ers who were not already on strike went out 
on strike Debs then backed the Pullman 
strikers by ordering all members of the 
American Railway Union to refuse to assist 
in running any Pullman car or any train 
connected with a Pullman car. The General 
Managers’ Association, made up of the heads 
of twenty-four railroads serving Chicago, 
backed Pullman. They fired every employee 
who obeyed Debs’ order. Before long, the 
strike covered twenty-seven states and ter- 
ritories. 


What the Coccrnment Did About the 
Pullman Strike. It was then that the Gen- 
eral Managers' Association obtained from 
a Federal court an injunction forbidding all 
strikers to interfere with the movement of 
trains. The injunction was issued on the 
grounds that the strikers were interfering 
with the distribution of the United States 
mail and with interstate commerce. It stated 
that the strike was a conspiracy in restraint 
of trade and therefore a violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act (page 489). When 
strikers ignored the injunction. President 
Cleveland proclaimed: "If it takes the entire 
army and navy to deliver a postal card in 
Chicago, that card will be delivered!" And 
he ordered a regiment of the United States 
Army into Chicago. 

Why Rioting and Violence Broke Out. 
Some noting had occurred before the Fed- 
eral troops were sent in. But, in general, in 
obedience to Debs’ request for law and or- 
der, the strike had been fairly peaceful. It 
was after the injunction had been issued and 
the soldiers had been sent m that most of 
the noting and violence took place. Who was 
to blame for the violence? According to the 
General Managers’ Association, the strikers 
themselves According to union leaders, 
agents of the railroads deliberately sent in 
to discredit the union. No doubt both were 
right in part. Also to blame were tramps, 
hoodlums, and criminals, who always seem 
to crop up to take advantage of a time of 
trouble. 

Governor Altgeld of Illinois blamed the 
bloodshed on President Cleveland’s sending 
in of Federal troops. "Illinois was able to 
take care of itself," lie wrote In Altgeld’s 
view, Cleveland’s action was a violation of 
states’ rights. According to the Constitution, 
the governor pointed out. Federal troops 
may not be sent into a state unless the per- 
mission of the legislature or of the governor 
is first obtained. Cleveland had obtained 
neither. 

The AFL Refuses to Participate in the 
Pullman Strike. Debs asked Gompers’ power- 
ful AFL to call a general strike in sympathy 
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and more. The same man, the judge, decides 
what act is illegal, issues a blanket injunc- 
tion forbidding such an act to anybody, for- 
bids violation of the injunction by anybody, 
and punishes anybody who violates it as 
being in contempt of court. 

State factory laws are often ignored by 
factory owners. They are seldom enforced 
by the states. Many of them have been de- 
clared unconstitutional by state courts and 
the Supreme Court on the ground that such 
actions as the regulation of hours by states 
interfere with a worker’s freedom of con- 
tract or an employer's property rights. 


Of the tiny minority of the nation’s labor 
force that has been unionized, all but a tiny 
minority are skilled workers. Of the thou- 
sands of strikes waged between 1863 and 
1900, far more have been lost than have been 
won. 

Had the pessimistic labor leader been 
able to look ahead into the twentieth cen- 
tury, he might have become an optimist. 
Labor in general, both skilled and unskilled, 
was to make great gains. Labor unions were 
to become so powerful that many people 
now speak of “big labor" as they have so 
long spoken of "big business,’’ 


STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 21 


★ 


Persons to Identify t 

contract labor law 
freedom of contract 
collective bargaining 
strike 

closed shop 
open shop 
boycott 
picketing 
union label 
strikebreakers 


id Terms to Define 

blacklist 
yellow-dog 
contract 
lockout 
injunction 
Knights of Labor 
Terence V. Powderly 
AFL 

Chinese Exclusion 
Act 


Samuel Gompers 
Haymarket Affair 
anarchist 
John P. Altgeld 
Homestead strike- 
lockout 
Pinkertons 
Henry C. Frick 
Pullman strike 
George Pullman 


company towns 
American Railway 
Union 

Eugene V. Debs 
General Managers’ 
Association 
socialist 


"fr Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. Describe the wage and working condi- 
tions that caused many to join unions 
after 1865. 

2. Sum up five reasons why the average 
worker felt insecure after 1865. 

3. For what reasons did many workers 
begin to think that collective bargain- 
ing was preferable to individual bar- 
gaining? 

4. Point out the essential difference be- 
tween (a) a strike and a lockout, (b) a 


closed shop and an open shop, (c) a boy- 
cott and a blacklist, and (d) a union 
label and a yellow-dog contract. 

5 Give examples of, or reasons for, opposi- 
tion to unionization after 1865 by (a) 
various groups and <b) Government of- 
ficials. 

6. For what reasons did union organizers 
find it difficult to get many workers to 
join unions? 

7. Show the connection between the 
growth of nation-wide markets and the 
growth of national labor unions. 
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8. Prove that the Knights of Labor (a) 
had various aims and (b) appealed to 
various groups. 

9. Prove that the policies of the Knights of 
Labor were both (a) practical and (b) 
idealistic. 

10. Prove that many of its principles out- 
lived the Knights of Labor. 

11. Show how the decline of the Knights of 
Labor was caused by (a) cleavages 
within and (b) pressures from without. 

12. What experiences in his early life pre- 
pared Samuel Gompers for union lead- 
ership? 

13. Point out ways in which the AFL was 

(a) different from and (b) similar to 
the Knights of Labor. 

14. With respect to the Haymarket Affair, 
describe (a) what caused it, (b) the 
atmosphere that led to conviction of the 
accused, (c) Altgeld’s role, and (d) its 
effects. 

15. With respect to the Homestead strike- 
lockout, describe (a) what caused it, 

(b) the role of the Pinkertons, (c) why 
Frick succeeded, (d) Carnegie’s atti- 
tude, and (e) its effects. 

16. With respect to the Pullman strike, de- 
scribe (a) what caused it, (b) its costs, 

(c) the roles of (1) Debs, (2) the Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association, (3) a Fed- 
eral court, (4) Cleveland, and (5) Alt- 
geld, (d) Gompers’ attitude, and (e) its 
effects. 

17. For those who were prolabor there 
were (a) bright spots and (b) dark 
spots in the labor picture by 1900. Prove 
by examples. 

Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. Considering the status of labor after 
1865, would you have joined a union? 
Give reasons why or why not. 

2. Just as the average worker felt insecure 
after 1S65, so did the average employer 
Explain fully whether you agree' or 
disagree. 


3. Do you believe that the factors making 
for insecurity of workers after 1865 still 
exist today? Explain fully. 

4. Do you believe that collective bargain- 
ing is in keeping with, or a violation of, 
democracy? Give reasons for your an- 
swer. 

5. Of which of the steps taken by unions to 
win benefits from employers and of 
which of the steps taken by employers in 
opposing unions do you (a) approve 
and (b) disapprove? Give reasons. 

6. Comment on the viewpoint of many af- 
ter 1865 that unions were contrary to 
American traditions. 

7. Explain whether you approve or dis- 
approve of the policies used by many 
Government officials in opposing unions. 

8. What do you think was the most im- 
portant reason why many workers re- 
fused to join unions after 1865? Justify 
your choice. 

9. Suppose most unions had remained local, 
instead of affiliating with national unions. 
How do you think ( a ) the status of labor 
and (b) the status of employers would 
have been affected? 

10. Of which of the aims, membership poli- 
cies, and general policies of the Knights 
of Labor do you (a) approve and (b) 
disapprove? Briefly give reasons for your 
choices. 

11. Do you believe that the Knights’ urging 
of the passage of the Chinese Exclusion 
Act was in keeping with its motto, “An 
injury to one is the concern of all”? Ex- 
plain. 

12. A study of the reasons why the Knights 
declined should be compulsory reading 
for almost any organization. Give rea- 
sons why. 

13. What adjectives do you think best de- 
scribe Samuel Gompers? 

14. To what extent do you agree with 
Gompers’ criticisms of the Knights of 
Labor? Justify your answer. 

15. The argument that it is a mistake to try 
to unite skilled and unskilled workers 
in one union persists to some extent to- 
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day. For what reasons do you think this 
argument has endured so long? 

16 On reading accounts of the Haymarket 
Affair, the Homestead strike-lockout, 
and the Pullman strike, one gets a feel- 
ing of sadness and bewilderment. Show 
specifically that the italicized words 
would apply in the case of any one of 
these incidents. 

17. With respect to the three above inci- 
dents, tell whether you would commend 
or condemn the stand taken by (a) Alt- 
geld, (b) Frick, (c) Carnegie, (d) 
Pullman, (e) Debs, (f) Cleveland, and 
(g) Gompers Give reasons in each case. 

18. Which do you think was more justified 
in his view of the labor picture in 1900, 
the optimistic labor leader or the pessi- 
mistic one 5 * Give reasons. 


★ Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Write a three-cornered conversation that 
might have taken place after 1865 in 
which a union organizer tries to per- 
suade a worker to Join a union and an 
employer’s representative tries to per- 
suade him not to. 

2. Read "Samuel Gompers’ Letter on Labor 
in Industrial Society,” Document 6 in 
Volume 2 of Great Issues in American 
History, edited by R Hofstadter. Report 
on which arguments in it appeal to (a) 
your emotions and (b) your reason. 

3 After studying current newspapers and 
periodicals, report on to what extent 
labor problems today are (a} simitar to 
and (b) different from the labor prob- 
lems discussed in this chapter. 

4. Write an imaginary dialogue between 
(a) Terence V Powderly and Samuel 
Gompers, (b) George Pullman and Eu- 
gene V. Debs, or (c) Governor Altgeld 
and President Cleveland. Cite your 
sources. 

5 Write a series of questions you would 


like to have asked any leader of labor 
or management mentioned in this chap- 
ter. Indicate his possible answers. 

6. From Sections VII through X of Labor in 
America by F. R. Dulles, select those 
quotations which you think would make 
labor history come alive for the class. 

7. Make a chart in which you outline in 
one color the aims of the Knights of 
Labor that have been achieved and in 
another color those that have not been 
achieved. See, for example, Volume 2 
of Documents of American History, ed- 
ited by H S. Commager. 

8 After research, report on what you find 
(a) dramatic and (b) significant in the 
story of the group called the “Molly 
Maguires” or the railroad strikes of 1877. 

9. In committee, examine the books in your 
school or local library that deal with 
individuals, organizations, or incidents 
discussed in this chapter. Contribute to 
the committee report evaluations of these 
books in terms of interest, illustrations, 
and significance. 

10 Imagine that any individual in this chap- 
ter asked on his deathbed. "Have I 
served humanity well?” Write an essay 
telling how you would have answered 
him. Consult several sources. 

11. For an encyclopedia for young children 
write an article entitled “The History of 
the AFL in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Include a discussion of (a) its leader- 
ship, (b) its membership, (c) obstacles 
it faced, (d) its successes, and (e) its 
failures. 

12 Outline the material you would put into 
a television script to depict any one of 
the examples of industrial warfare men- 
tioned in this chapter. 

13. After reading in The American Reader, 
edited by P. Angle, the sections in Chap- 
ter 16 entitled “The Pullman Strike: The 
Company’s Case” and “The Pullman 
Strike: The Workmen’s Case,” report on 
who you think had the better arguments 

14 Make a series of sketches illustrating 
highlights in this chapter. 
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The Political Panorama of 
The Late Nineteenth Century 


Some General Aspects of Politics 1865-1900 

• Spiritual and Moral Values Decline • Many Qualified Men Refuse to Partici- 
pate in Politics • Political Bosses Become Ever More Powerful • Both Parties 
Tend to Evade Issues, Keep Wartime Bitterness Alive, and Practice Mud- 
Slinging • Republicans Win Many Presidential Campaigns • There Are Many 
Bright Moments in the Period from 1865 to 1900 

From Grant to Arthur: Real Issues Are Submerged 

• Radical Republicans and Big Businessmen Are Pleased by Certain Policies in 
Grant’s Administration • During the Administration of the Personally Honest 
Grant, Corruption Is Widespread in the Nation • A Liberal Republican Move- 
ment Demands Reform • Americans Show Moderation in the Disputed Hayes- 
Tilden Election • How the Conscientious Hayes Showed Courage as President 

• Garfield’s Assassination Strengthens the Merit System • Some Constructive 
Policies of Arthur 

Real Issues Slowly Emerge Under Cleveland, Harrison, and Cleveland 

• 18S4: A Shameful Campaign • Cleveland Takes Strong Stands on Appoint- 
ments, Pensions, Public Lands, and the Tariff • 1888: A Clear-cut Issue Is 
Widely Discussed • More Voters Vote for Cleveland, But Harrison Wins • Har- 
rison’s Administration Is Highlighted by a Higher Tariff, Big Silver Purchases, an 
Antitrust Act, a Liberal Pension Policy, and the Rise of a Strong Third Party 

• Cleveland's Second Term Is a Time of Troubles • 1896: A Real Issue Divides 
the Parties Sharply 



The idealistic Henry Adams 1 was sick at 
heart when he looked at the political pic- 
ture of the United States in the late nine- 


1 Henry Adams was a descendant of Presidents John 
and John Quines- Adams. The Adams family was 
always noted for its dedication to public service. 


teenth century- . Shortly after 1900, he wrote: 

One might search the whole list of Con- 
gress, judiciary, and executive, during the 
twenty-five years 1870—1895 and find little 
but damaged reputations. The period was 
poor in purpose and barren in results. 
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Many writers have supported this point of 
view. Some have gone so far as to call the 
period from the end of the War Between 
the States to the opening of the twentieth 
century the most disgraceful period in Amer- 
ican history. Recently, however, other writ- 
ers have maintained that Adams and other 
severe critics of the period overstressed the 
periods evils and ignored its accomplish- 
ments. In studying this period, a writer sup- 
porting either point of vievv would find 
plenty of facts to strengthen his case 


Some General Aspects 
Of Politics 1865-1900 

Spiritual and Moral Values Decline in the 
Gilded Age. Without a doubt, the late nine- 
teenth century was a period of shocking 
political corruption. Industry, as we know, 
was undergoing unparalleled expansion. To 
get rich Government contracts or huge sec- 
tions of land in the West or high tariffs to 
benefit their industries, certain railroad 
operators, industrialists, and other business 
leaders bribed judges, congressmen, and 
other Government officials In fact, some of 
the congressmen were lawyers for, or share- 
holders in, the very businesses that would 
benefit by the laws they introduced. And far 
too many citizens closed their eyes to all 
this corruption. Indeed, many of them were 
too busy trying to get rich themselves in this 
so-called Gilded Age (page 569). So ma- 
terialistic did many become that spiritual 
matters got little attention. On Sundays, 
many a church was virtually empty. 

The War Between the States was partly 
to blame for this breakdown in spiritual and 
moral values. Profiteers had made fortunes 
during the war, often by graft and wild 
speculation. As we know, after the war, 
many carried on in the same unscrupulous 
spirit. And many a lawyer, judge, and news- 
paper editor took his orders from such per- 
sons. 

Many a war veteran felt that having 
missed a chance to get rich during the war, 


he would make up for it after the war. 
Many a nonveteran who had enjoyed a fat 
income during the war looked around for 
ways to keep his income high, no matter how. 
Spiritual and moial values suffered also 
when many an educated Southerner, expe- 
rienced in government, was barred from 
politics. Many carpetbaggers, who replaced 
such Southerners, were more interested in 
personal gain than in public welfare. 

Many Qualified Men Refuse to Participate 
in Politics. While in the South many of the 
most experienced leaders were barred from 
politics, in the North many of the finest men 
refused to have anything to do with politics. 
They preferred to devote their time and 
brains to building careers in the business 
world, which had far more prestige than 
politics. No wonder the word "mediocre” has 
been used to describe many politicians of 
this period! 

Political Bosses Become Ever More Power- 
ful. The most influential of the post-war 
politicians was usually the boss of the po- 
litical machine (page 2-46). To win elections 


A Thomas Nast cartoon on boss rule. Explain 
whether or not you think this cartoon is exag- 
gerated. 




by any means, fair or foul, was the primary 
goal of some such bosses. For winning an 
election meant that loyal members of the 
party would he rewarded with Government 
jobs or other Government favors. It meant 
that financial supporters of the party, such as 
railroad corporations, would be rewarded 
with Government contracts or laws helping 
their business in one way or another. 

The spoils of victory were so great that a 
party member who did not give his all to 
bring it about was looked upon almost as 
a traitor. Among other Presidents in this pe- 
riod, Rutherford B. Hayes was deeply dis- 
turbed because loyalty to the party seemed to 
be stronger than loyalty to the nation. He 
counseled: “He serves his party best who 
serves his country best.” 

The boss seldom ran for election himself. 
But he was far more powerful, especially 
in city and state governments, than those 
he helped to elect. One statesman, Elihu 
Root, described the boss’ power thus: 

... I do not remember how many years 
Mr. [Roscoe] Conkling [political boss in 
New 1ork State] was the supreme ruler in 
this state; the governor did not count, the 
legislature did not count; . . . It was what 
Mr. Conkling said; and in a great outburst 
of public rage he was pulled down. Then 
Mr. [Thomas C.] Platt ruled the state- for 
nigh upon twenty years he ruled it. It was 
not the governor; it was not the legisla- 
ture; it was not any elected officers- it was 
Mr. Platt. 

Such a situation, in which a political boss 
dominates elected officials, is called invisible 
government. 

Both Parties Tend to Evade Issues Until 
the 1 890's. Both parties in this period 
avoided taking a strong stand on the pressing 
problems of the day, sucli as: 

How can the benefits of big business be 
preserved without driving little business out 
of business? 

How can the tariff be adjusted so as to 
protect American business, without boosting 
the cost of living of American consumers 
excessively? 
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How can industrial disputes be settled in 
a manner fair to both capital and labor? 

How can railroad expansion be encour- 
aged, but railroad abuses, such as high rates 
and rebates, discouraged, to protect farmers? 

How can a currency system be set up that 
will be fair to both creditors and debtors? 

How can the great natural resources of 
the nation be developed, without being 
wasted? 

How can a merit system, which might 
eliminate some of the abuses of the spoils 
system, be established for Government em- 
ployees? 

Is isolationism or a stronger role in world 
affairs the better policy for a nation bursting 
with industrial expansion? 

Why Both Parties Tended to Evade Issues. 
In general, the leaders of both the Republi- 
can and Democratic Parties agreed that the 
great benefits won by industry during and 
after the War Between the States should be 
preserved. High tariffs and the Government’s 
laissez-faire attitude, among other friendly 
Government policies toward business, were 
partly responsible for industry’s gains. This 
helps to explain why neither party took a 
strong stand in behalf of legislation in such 
areas as tariff revision or regulation of rail- 
roads and trusts. 

Where differences did appear, they were 
not so much party differences between Re- 
publicans and Democrats as they were sec- 
tional differences within the parties. In each 
party, for example, the farm groups of the 
West and South often tended to oppose the 
business groups of the East and North. To 
win elections, party leaders avoided taking 
strong stands on issues that might antagonize 
the various sectional groups within their 
parties that held conflicting viewpoints. 

Many political leaders, like millions of 
other Americans, believed that the Govern- 
ment s main job was merely to preserve law 
and order. Economic problems, they felt, 
could best be left to the successful business- 
men, who had proved their ability by mak- 
ing fortunes in the fiercely competitive busi- 
ness world. In fact, from colonial times, there 



had been a general fear among Americans 
that Government regulation would imperil 
individual freedom. Then, too, there were 
those political leaders who were either ig- 
norant of, or indifferent to, the real issues 
of the times 

Veterans Are Nominated and Veterans' 
Organixations Created by Bath Patties. Each 
party usually nominated a general for the 
Presidency and boasted that its general had 
been more of a hero in the war than his 
rival Each usually nominated veterans for 
lesser offices. In the North, veterans of the 
Union army joined together in an organiza- 
tion called the Grand Army of the Republic 
(GAR), which strongly supported and had 
great influence in the Republican Party. In 
the South, veterans of the Confederate army 
joined together in an organization called the 
Confederate Veterans, which strongly sup- 
ported and had tremendous influence in the 
Democratic Party. 

Bitterness Is Kept Alive by Both Parties. 

Over and over again. Republican campaign- 
ers and writers would tell the voters that the 
Republicans had saved the Union and that 
the Democrats were the party of rebellion 
that had been prepared to destroy it. This 
waving-of-the-bloody-shirt technique (page 
422) was, in a sense, practiced in the South, 
too. Voters were reminded, for example, of 
the ravages caused by Sherman in his march 
through Georgia. Whatever its source, this 
type of campaigning was bad for the nation 
because it kept alive hates that might better 
have been buried 

Mud-Slinging Is Practiced and Vague 
Promises Are Made by Both Parties. Each 
party often tried to smear the reputations 
of die opposing" fwrty-ir eamdldntsr. A care- 
ful investigation would be made of their 
private lives in hopes of finding some bits 
of scandal that could be reported to the vot- 
ers This mud slinging (page 240) was one 
reason why politics as a career was held in 
contempt 

Political platforms were carefully worded 
SO as to seem to promise all things to all 
people Along with such tactics, corruption 


in many of these campaigns was quite com- 
mon. Some voters were bribed. Some voted 
several times in the same election 

Some Reasons Why the Republicans Won 
So Many Presidential Victories. In the presi- 
dential campaigns after the war, the Repub- 
licans usually won, even though their margin 
of popular votes was usually narrow. As we 
know, for only eight of the forty-eight years 
between 1S65 and 1913 was there a Demo- 
crat in the White House. What explains this 
dominance of the Republicans over so long 
a span 9 

Many Voters Associate the Republican 
Party tcilh the Preservation of the Union. 
Republican campaigners at this time con- 
vinced many people that a vote for their 
party was an act of patriotism. Voters were 
won over by such Republican slogans as 
“The party that saved the nation must 
rule it" Many voted the Republican ticket 
because they worshiped the memory of the 
martyred President Lincoln They felt that 
they were thus showing their respect for 
him and his ideals. Some felt, too, that by 
voting Republican they were showing their 
support of a Union in which the nation was 
strong, rather than a Union in which the 
states had great power. 

Favorable Legislation Pleases Many Busi- 
nessmen. Powerful support for the Repub- 
lican Party also came from men of power, 
such as big businessmen and bankers Such 
men contributed millions to Republican cam- 
paign funds. Why, they asked, switch from 
the Republican Party when Republican Ad- 
ministrations have favored us with high 
tariffs, a strong national banking system, land 
and money grants to railroads, repeal of the 
mvunrw rtrx sifunSV" infer itfw wav; setvf iliViV 
regulation of our businesses 9 Bankers and 
other creditors were pleased, too, with the 
dear dollar that resulted from such laws as 
the Resumption Act of 1875 (page 490). A 
dear dollar meant that their bonds, mort- 
gages, and other securities would grow more 
valuable 

Why Former Slaves and , at Times, Many 
Western Farmers Voted Republican. Former 
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and Federal officials became so tainted with 
scandal that these individuals lost the con- 
fidence of the voters and were, before long, 
finished politically. 

Many in High and Low Places Retain Their 
Idealism. In spite of the decline in spiritual 
and moral values in the late nineteenth 
century, there were many who clung to their 
high ideals. Senators, such as John Sherman 
of Ohio, and Presidents, such as the Repub- 
lican Hayes and the Democrat Cleveland, 
vigorously condemned corruption. In fact, 
presidential candidates did not engage in the 
mud-slinging practiced by their supporters 
during campaigns. Demands for reform were 
so strong in both parties as to come close to 
splitting them apart at times. 

All in all, as the years rolled on, fewer 
and fewer officials became involved in 
scandals. Incidents of corruption made the 
headlines. But the vast majority of Americans 
were hard-working people, whose decency 
was taken for granted. And of those who 
made fortunes, some used much of their 
money to build libraries, art galleries, science 
foundations, and other projects to benefit 
the public. 

Some Idealistic Legislation Brightens the 
Fairly Dark Years. The spirit of idealism and 
reform is shown in some of the legislation 
passed in the late nineteenth century. To 
check the abuses of the spoils system, a merit 
system for Federal civil service positions 
was introduced in 1883. To see that Indians 
got a fairer deal, the Dawes Act was passed 
in 1SS7 (page 463). To see that women 
got a fairer deal, a few Western states 
granted them the right to vote by 1900. To 
insure more honest elections, Massachusetts 
adopted the Australian ballot in 1SS8. Soon 
other states did the same. To curb corrup- 
tion in politics. New York passed, in 1890, 
the first corrupt practices act (page 597)! 
To make invisible government more visible, 
and to check the power of the political boss! 
certain devices to give voters a more direct 
voice in the government were to be intro- 
duced in several states shortly after 1900 
( pages 596-597 ) . 


Political Parties Begin to Take Bolder 
Stands in the Late Nineteenth Century. An- 
other encouraging sign for good citizens 
in the late nineteenth century was the fact 
that the major parties began to face up to 
important issues. Third parties, such as the 
Populists, pulled votes away from the Re- 
publicans and Democrats because of the 
bold stand such third parties took on im- 
portant issues. To meet this challenge, the 
two major parties began to take somewhat 
stronger stands, too. 

In fact, as we know, many Populist prin- 
ciples appeared in the Democratic platform 
in the election of 1896 (page 495). In that 
election, it is true, the Democratic Party, 
then controlled by farmers of the South and 
West, lost out to the Republican party, 
strongly supported by Eastern industrialists. 
However, in the twentieth century, both 
parties were to give more and more atten- 
tion in their platforms to the demands of 
farmers, as well as to those of wage earners, 
consumers, and small businessmen. 

Much Material and Cultural Progress Is 
Made in the Fairly Dark Years. Finally, those 
who say that this period’s evils have been 
overstressed point to the great material and 
cultural progress made therein. A nation 
that had begun as one in which most people 
made things by hand had become the most 
highly industrialized nation in the world. It 
is true that during this speedy industrializa- 
tion, many worked long hours for low wages 
and lived in slums. However, conditions for 
the vast majority were never as bad as those 
of other countries undergoing rapid in- 
dustrialization. The millions migrating to 
the bnited States were partial proof of 
this fact. The fairly steady rise in standard 
of living of most persons was further proof. 
More and more people were enjoying such 
benefits as telephones, phonographs, and 
lighting by oil, gas, and even by electricity. 
In medicine and music, in literature and 
science, and in the great spread of free 
public education, America was making great 
strides. 

Bv 1S90, the vast expanse of the relatively 
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The continuation of the high wartime 
tariffs and of the big grants to rail- 
roads pleased many big businessmen. The 
passage of the Resumption Act (page 490) 
and Grant’s veto of a bill to put more 
greenbacks in circulation were especially 
pleasing to creditors. And westward ex- 
pansion and business expansion continued 
at a rapid rate. 

Corruption Is Widespread in the Nation 
During the Grant Administration. A wave 
of corruption swept the country while Grant 
was in office. Here are some shocking ex- 
amples: 


The United States minister to Brazil 
cheated the Brazilian Government out of 
$100,000 and ran off to Europe. Actually, he 
was cheating the American taxpayer, for the 
United States Government paid back Bra- 
zil's loss. 

The secretary of the treasury allowed a 
Federal agent to pocket half the taxes he 
had collected. Treasury officials and Presi- 
dent Grant s private secretary conspired 
with a “Whiskey Ring” in St. Louis to cheat 
the Government out of millions of dollars 
in taxes on whiskey. 

The secretary of the navy took large bribes 
from contractors seeking Government busi- 
ness. Dishonest speculators seeking vast 
tracts of valuable Western lands bribed of- 
ficials of the Department of the Interior. 

President Grant’s brother-in-law, as well 
as several Government officials, joined with 
speculators Jay Gould and Jim Fisk in 
a scheme to monopolize the gold supply of 
the nation. The exposure of the scheme did 
not prevent Gould from making millions, 
even though many businessmen and bank- 
ers went bankrupt. 

Some national legislators, both Repub- 
hcans and Democrats, and even the Vice- 
1 resident, were implicated in the shocking 
Credit Mobiher scandal involving tire Union 
l acific Railroad ( page 446 ) . 

Many state legislators in many different 

uT^ , d by railr0ad peculators 
and others seeking special favors. And just 

as some local Democratic machines, such as 


the Tweed Ring, were crooked, so there 
were some local Republican machines that 
were also dishonest. As we know, too, in 
the South, many corrupt carpetbaggers 
were enriching themselves at the expense of 
the people. 

And unscrupulous manipulation of the 
stocks of many businesses played an impor- 
tant part in causing the Panic of 1873. 1 

How Grant's Personality Made It Possible 
for Corruption to Smear His Administration. 
The last year of Grant’s life was one of 
never-ending agony. He was suffering from 
cancer of the throat. Yet throughout this 
terrible year, he spent every waking moment 
dictating his memoirs or, when he could no 
longer speak, writing them out. Being bank- 
rupt at this time, he wanted to repay his 
debts and to make sure that his family, 
through the sale of the memoirs, would be 
provided for. Grant was bankrupt because 
he had made the mistake of trusting a friend 
who turned out to be dishonest. 

The Personally Honest Grant Is a Poor 
Judge of Character. Grant seemed to feel 
that rich men deserved respect, just because 
they were rich. He respected them because 
he felt that the industries they had built up 
had helped the North to win the war. He 
felt that they were making America great 
by building big factories and railroads span- 
ning the continent. 

Some of the rich men Grant admired were 
dishonest. When they gave him gifts of fast 
horses, fine wines, and cruises on their 
yachts, he thought that it was because they 
were so fond of him. Actually, they were 
using their friendship with him to obtain 
favors from Government officials. 

Grant s Loyalty to Friends and Relatives 
Is a Handicap to His Administration. Grant 
was loyal through thick and thin to friends 


Bad times in Europe, wild speculation, and over- 
expansion in railroads, mining, manufacturing, and 
Western Wheat were more fundamental causes of 
this panic. Thousands of businesses failed in the 
Six-year-long depression that followed. Thousands 
of jobless men stood on bread lines waiting f° r 
handouts. 
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and relatives, even when they didn’t de- 
serve loyalty. Of the scores of relatives and 
old army associates he appointed to Gov- 
ernment jobs, many were downright inef- 
ficient. The members of his Cabinet were 
practically all personal friends — mainly in- 
competent men whose prime interest was 
in making money from their high positions 
A few good Cabinet members resigned 
in protest against the great influence that 
political bosses had in the Administration 
One excellent member stayed on. This was 
the secretary of state, the wealthy and highly 
competent Hamilton Fish. To this patriot 
belongs most of the credit for the fine ac- 
complishments in foreign affairs under Grant 
(page 553). 

Even when it was clearly shown that 
some of his appointees were dishonest. 
Grant usually dismissed the evidence as 
Democratic propaganda. Like many others, 
he had come to look upon the Republican 
Party, which he felt had saved the Union, 
as almost sacred. 

Grant Recognizes His Limitations as Presi- 
dent. Grant knew little about politics or 
politicians, and perhaps even less about the 
Constitution or the great economic and 
social changes taking place in the nation. He 
looked upon the Presidency as a gift from 
a grateful people. He did not seem to realize 
that holding the nation’s highest office was 
a great responsibility. 

Toward the end of his time in office. Grant, 
in a sense, admitted the sins of his Admin- 
istration and tried to explain his failure as 
Chief Executive thus: 

It was my fortune, or misfortune, to be 
called to the office of chief executive with- 
out any previous political training. . . . 
Failures have been errors of judgment, not 
of intent. 

A Liberal Republican Movement Rebels 
Against Corruption and Demands Reforms. 

"Turn the rascals out!” This was the 
slogan of a new party, the Liberal Repub- 
lican Party, organized in 1872 by Republican 
reformers disgusted with the corruption 



In this contemporary cartoon, Grant 
seems to be telling a crowd of office 
seekers that there ought to be a better 
way of appointing people to the Federal 
civil service than the spoils system 

in their own party. To Liberal Re- 
publicans, the rascals were Grant, the Radi- 
cal Republicans who dominated his Admin- 
istration, and his many incompetent and 
frequently corrupt appointees. The Liberal 
Republican reformers demanded that a mild 
Reconstruction policy toward the South 
replace the stern policy of the Radical 
Republicans They demanded that civil 
authority always prevail over military au- 
thority. They demanded, too, that a civil 
service merit system be set up to replace the 
spoils system. This, they felt, would make 
the Government more efficient and politics 
less corrupt. 

Why Greeley and the Liberal Republicans 
Had No Chance Against Grant. The Demo- 
crats decided, in 1872, to support the Lib- 
eral Republican candidate for President, 
Horace Greeley (page 288). Greeley was 
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the brilliant but eccentric editor of the New 
York Tribune. The Democrats believed that 
only by thus fusing with the Liberal Repub- 
licans might they beat Grant and end mili- 
tary Reconstruction in the South. 

But Greeley didn’t have a chance against 
Grant. In the first place, he was an odd 
choice for the Liberal Republicans to make. 
He was opposed to the civil service reform 
advocated by the Liberal Republicans, and 
he favored a high tariff, while most Liberal 
Republicans, and Democrats, too, favored 
a low one. Secondly, he was an odd candi- 
date for the Democrats to endorse. In pre- 
vious campaigns, as Tribune editor, this 
abolitionist had attacked Democrats as cruel 
slave-beaters and traitors to the Union. 1 
(He did, however, oppose the harsh Recon- 
struction policy toward the South, which he 
had formerly favored.) And thirdly, he 
looked so odd to many voters that they 
laughed at him, instead of voting for him. 
His bald head and his moon-shaped baby 
face were both fringed with fuzzy white 
hair. His rumpled white coat looked as if 
he had slept in it. 

But there were other reasons why Greeley 
didn't have a chance against Grant. Grant 
was still very popular, especially with former 
Union soldiers. In Southern communities, 
carpetbagger governments still controlled 
election machinery. And groups that wanted 
high tariffs, hard money, and special favors 
poured millions into Grant’s campaign fund. 

In this 1872 campaign, the bloody shirt 
was again waved. Name-calling and mud- 
slinging were again practiced. 

A few days before the election, Greeley’s 
wife died. A few weeks after it, apparently 
brokenhearted over her loss and the loss of 
the election, Greeley himself died. 

I he Liberal Republican Movement Is Not 
a Complete Failure. The Liberal Republican 
movement was valuable in a number of ways 
Hie movement indicated that there were 
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large numbers of decent, patriotic citizens 
who were revolted by corruption and wanted 
honest government restored. It convinced 
many Republicans that failure to listen to 
criticism might spell defeat in the next elec- 
tion. It influenced Grant to make less fre- 
quent use of Federal troops in Southern elec- 
tions. And it influenced the Congress to pass 
a law restoring the civil rights of many 
former Confederate leaders. 

The Disputed Hayes-Tilden Election: The 
American People Show Moderation in a 
Crisis. To many Democrats, their party 
looked like a sure winner in the presidential 
election of 1876. They were convinced that 
the voters were disgusted with the scandals 
of the Grant Administration. Furthermore, 
they felt that they had a strong candidate in 
Samuel J. Tilden, the millionaire reformer 
and New York governor who had won na- 
tional fame by crushing the Tweed Ring. 

Despite such Democratic optimism, the 
election proved to be an extremely close one. 
The issue remained long in doubt. Then 
the Democrats became gleeful. According 
to late returns, Tilden had more popular 
votes than the Republican candidate, Gov- 
ernor Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio, and 
184 electoral votes to Hayes’ 165. 

But, to their dismay, the Democrats soon 
learned that victory was not theirs. Tilden 
lacked one electoral vote to give him the 
needed majority. Certain electoral votes 
were still uncounted. This was because three 
Southern states run by carpetbagger gov- 
ernments had each sent in two sets of re- 
turns — one for Tilden and one for Hayes. 
Which set should be counted? There was 
also a dispute over an electoral vote in 
Oregon. In all, twenty votes were in dispute 

exactly the number Hayes needed to be 
elected. Although the Oregon vote was soon 
placed in Hayes’ column, arguments over 
the other disputed electoral votes almost 
culminated in violence. 

There was no provision in the Constitution 
for settling such a crisis. Therefore, the 
Congress set up a fifteen-man Electoral 
Commission, composed of eight Republicans 
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anil seven Democrats, drawn from the 
Senate, House of Representatives, and Su- 
preme Court The commission, by a vote of 
end it to seven. Rave all the disputed electoral 
votes to Haves. 

Whv did the Democrats accept this de- 
cision * Haves had promised that if elected, 
he would remove all remaining Federal 
troops from the South Furthermore, a com- 
promise had been arrangeil between Re- 
publican Parts leaders and leading South- 
erners by which the latter would take over 
the distribution of Federal jobs in the South 
The South was also promised huge expend- 
itures for internal improvements, such as 
railroads, and the appointment of a South- 
erner to Haves’ Cabinet In addition to these 
■ncvv/.wVwjAvAVt, .vuiv» 5sv , .v , Avvvwv/ m.W fxnl 
regained control of their states and wanted 
to industrialize the South (page 417) were 
attracted bv the promises in the Republican 
platform to promote business . 

In any case, it was a tribute to the Ameri- 
can people that they did not resort to civil 
war over this disputed election, but settled 
it by compromise 

Hayes Tries to Live Up to His Mollo: 'He 
Serves His Party Best Who Serves His Coun- 
try Best.' By appointing an cv-Confedcrate 
to his Cabinet. Hayes hoped to help dis- 
sipate the hatred created by the War Be- 
tween the States. Hayes also recalled the 
remaining Federal troops from the South 
Thus, in cifcct, was political and military 
Reconstruction ended — and its failure ad- 
mitted. 

With the troops no longer present to 
maintain Radical Republican control, the 
South became solidly Democratic Hayes' 
recall of the troops was in keeping with his 
pre-election promise and the interparty 
compromise of 1877, But this action, like the 
appointment of the ex-Confedcratc, took 
courage For, as Hayes expected, his actions 
opened him to strong attack by carpet- 
baggers and others who still believed in 
waving the bloody shirt. 

Hayes Shows Courage by Ills Stands on 
Civil Service Reform and the Silver Question. 


And now for civil service reform,” wrote 
Hayes in bis diary almost immediately after 
recalling the troops. Hayes knew that civil 
service reform would set off savage attacks 
°'i him by Ins party’s political bosses, whose 
piivvcr depended on the spoils sy’stem. Yet 
hi- went ahead and discharged certain of- 
ficials whose departments had reputations 
f <s r dishonesty 

Haves proceeded to appoint a leader in 
the Liberal Republican movement of 1872 
as secretary of the interior He encouraged 
•his Cabinet member, the German immigrant 
Carl Scliurz, to introduce the merit system 
in In's department. In fact, Hayes’ entire 
Cabinet, appointed without consulting po- 
htical bosses, was an excellent one. Yet his 
r*cor<} on at cl sort leer reform teas not cn- 
tirdy spotless. Many civil service reformers 
atlackid bun for granting political favors 
to corrupt carpetbaggers who had helped 
bring his election about. 

Haves again showed courage in his veto — 
subsequently overridden — of the Bland- 
Allison Silver Purchase Act (page 493). 
This veto angered Westerners in Hayes’ 
°s\n party who wanted cheap money. 

As Some View the Hayes Administration. 
Historians generally sum up Hayes as a 
conservative, efficient President, who, never- 
theless, did not understand enough about the 
great economic problems of the day or do 
vc'ry much to help solve them. He did al- 
most nothing, for example, about such prob- 
h’rns as the abuses committed by railroads 
an d trusts. When the great railroad strikes of 
1877 broke out, causing terrible loss of life 
an d property, he seemed almost bewildered. 
He> finally decided to use the injunction and 
F i'd oral troops to stop the lawlessness. 

Before his election, Hayes had stated that 
he would accept only one term. Moreover, 
his independence had antagonized such 
political bosses as Conkhng Therefore, he 
wa.s not renominated. 

Only o Third Party Faces Up to Important 
Issues in the 1880 Campaign. Republican 
candidate James A. Garfield won the elec- 
tion of 1880 by fewer than 10,000 votes over 
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system, many Republicans bolted their party 
and campaigned for Cleveland. These bolt- 
ers, supporters of reform, were nicknamed 
Mugwumps. Among them were the poet 
James Russell Lowell and Carl Schurz. 

The 1884 Campaign Is an Especially 
Shameful One. Instead of concentrating on 
important issues, campaigners for both can- 
didates in 1884 tried to dig up scandals in 
the private life of the opposing candidate. 
Few campaigns in American history have 
been as disgraceful as this one. 

Why Blaine Lost. Of the ten million-odd 
votes cast, Cleveland won by the narrow 
margin of about 23,000. Why did Blaine lose? 
In the presence of Blaine and others, the 
Reverend Samuel Burchard attacked the 
Democratic Party as the party of “mm, Ro- 
manism, and rebellion.” Blaine, worn out 
from campaigning, did not catch the ugly 
insult to Roman Catholics. By the time he 
repudiated it, the damage had been done. 
The Irish Catholic votes he lost in New York 
as a consequence may well have cost him the 
election. 


Tim very evening of the Burchard inciden 
Blaine attended a banquet given by millioi 
aires at Delmonico’s, a fashionable New Yor 
restaurant. The next day, the New Yoi 
World printed a cartoon showing Blair 
seated between the hated Jav Gould an 
William Vanderbilt, who had said- “Th 
public be damned” ( page 444). In the corn* 
of the cartoon a poverty-stricken fathe 
mother, and child were shown begging f, 
some crumbs. The news report on the ba, 
quet condemned Blaine thus: “While Blair 
and his millionaire admirers were feastir 
.... thousands of children in this ere; 
city, whose fathers labour twelve hours 
day, went to bed hungry.” As a result mo 
desperately needed votes were lost to Blain 
In addition to these costly incidents Mu 
wump votes for Cleveland and votes cast f 
Prohibition and Greenback Partv candid -n 
also cut into Blaines total Perh^ 
important than any of these reasons for h 
loss, however, was the hunger for reform 
Cleveland was the first Democrat to 1 




elected after the War Between the States. 
His victory indicated that waving the bloody 
shirt was on the way out as effective political 
propaganda. 

Job-Hungry Democrats Flood Washington. 

From all over the nation, Democratic office 
seekers by the thousands flooded Washing- 
ton, almost before Cleveland could move into 
the White House. These Democrats de- 
manded that congressmen and Cabinet 
members use their influence with the Presi- 
dent to get them jobs. With their party out 
of power for the past twenty-four years, 
these job-hungry Democrats were saying, in 
effect: It’s our turn now! 

Cleveland's Policy on Civil Service Ap- 
pointments Pleases Neither Reformers Nor 
Party Regulars. What was Cleveland to do? 
Suppose he replaced all the Republican Fed- 
eral civil service employees in the nonclassi- 
fied category with Democrats. Then the Mug- 
wumps would turn against him. Suppose he 
didn t. Then the Democrats would turn 
against him. Plis party would be weakened 
because many would feel that they no longer 
had any incentive to work for it. 

What did Cleveland do? He doubled the 
number of Federal civil service positions in 
the classified category, thus taking these jobs 
out of the hands of politicians. It is true that, 
under pressure from his party, Cleveland 
replaced most Republicans in the nonclassi- 
fied category with Democrats. But he tried 
hard, though sometimes unsuccessfully, to 
pick competent people. This civil sendee 
policy of Cleveland’s pleased neither those 
Mugwumps who wanted a complete merit 
s>stem nor those Democrats who preferred 
the spoils system. 

Cleveland's Policy on Pensions and To- 
ward Former Confederates Antagonizes 
Many Veterans. Just when the w'ar was 
ending, a man enlisted in the Union army 
and served nine days, during which he con- 
tracted measles. Many years later, he applied 
or a veteran s pension. Cleveland vetoed his 
application, ridiculing his “valiant service’ 
and terrific encounter with the measles. 

cv e tand vetoed many such applications 



for pensions, which lie thought were filed by 
fakers. Although lie approved far more pen- 
sion claims than any preceding President, 
he was angrily attacked by war veterans for 
those he turned down 

Cleveland also was attacked as a Confed- 
erate svmpathizcr for appointing two former 
Confederates to his Cabinet and for ordering 
the return of captured Confederate flags In 
anger at the order, the national commander 
of the Grand Army of the Republic (page 
521) cried out 


May God palsy the hand that wrote that 
order Mav God palsy the brain that con- 
ceived it. And may God palsy the tongue 
that dictated it' 


Shortly after, Cleveland canceled the order. 
He had learned that the return of the flags 
was the responsibility of the Congress. The 
flags were returned, but not until 1905. By 
then, the hatred aroused by the war was not 
so great. 


Cleveland's Strang Stand on Public Lands. 

Clev eland also made enemies of certain rail- 
road corporations, lumber and mining com- 
panies, and cattle ranches. He compelled 
them to return to the Government eighty 
million acres of public land they had been 
holding illegally. 

Cleveland Is Won Over by Arguments for 
a Low Tariff. His party leaders had warned 
Cleveland that to work for a lower tariff 
would lead to attacks on him by the most 
powerful industrial groups in the nation. 
Cleveland answered these politicians by ask- 
ing. “What is the use of being elected or re- 
elected, if you don’t stand for something?” 

Cleveland Proposes to Reduce the Surplus 
by Reducing the Tariff. Today, when the 
United States Treasury has such a tremen- 
dous deficit, it is hard to believe that a 
President would be worried about a surplus. 
But in Cleveland's day, duties collected un- 
der the high protective tariff were helping 
to create a tremendous surplus in the Treas- 
ury Cleveland was worried that the sur- 
plus would encourage Congressional extrav- 
agance in passing appropriation bills. With 





the great growth of industry, he realized, 
what was needed was more money in circu- 
lation. Cleveland became convinced that 
among the several ways of reducing the sur- 
plus the wisest would be to reduce the tariff. 

Cleveland Studies the Arguments for a 
High Tariff. Cleveland admitted that when 
he took office, he knew very little about the 
tariff. While in office, however, he studied it 
constantly. He found that, again and again, 
supporters of a high protective tariff had re- 
peated the arguments given by such men as 
Alexander Hamilton (page 164) and Henry 
Clay (page 216). Summed up, these argu- 
ments run as follows: 

A high protective tariff will help infant in- 
dustries to develop, thus creating more and 
more jobs. Such a tariff will tend to make the 
nation self-sufficient so that if cut off from 
foreign nations in time of war, it will still 
have the goods it needs. And a high tariff 
will mean higher wages for American work- 
ers, since American manufacturers will not 
have to lower their prices to meet the com- 
petition of foreign manufacturers. 

Cleveland Studies the Arguments for a 
Low Tariff. In his study of the arguments for 
a low tariff, Cleveland came across the fol- 
lowing: A high protective tariff means high 
prices for a lot of people. Farmers especially 
suffer, because they sell their products in an 
unprotected market but have to buy manu- 
factured goods in a protected one (page 
484). By the 1880's, many infant industries 
had long since grown into husky giants, 
which no longer needed to be spoon-fed by 
a protective tariff. Because foreign competi- 
tion is reduced or eliminated by a protective 
tariff, the growth of big monopolies was en- 
couraged. Thus the protective tariff came to 
be called “the mother of trusts.” High pro- 
tective tariffs in the United States cause other 
countries to raise their tariffs in retaliation. 
Thus the United States loses valuable foreign 
markets. ° 


Cleveland came to the conclusion t 
these arguments for a low tariff were m 
convincing than those for a high protect 
tariff. Furthermore, Cleveland found t 


only a fairly small percentage of American 
workers worked in industries protected by 
the tariff. Not all workers in protected in- 
dustries necessarily received higher wages 
than workers in unprotected industries. 
Cleveland asked why workers in unprotected 
industries should have to pay higher prices, 
just to make possible higher wages for work- 
ers in protected industries. 

Because of his conclusion on the tariff, 
Cleveland was much disturbed by its up- 
ward trend. Let us look at this trend and 
at the action he took concerning it in his 
first term. 

Cleveland Is Troubled by the Trend of 
the Tariff. The Congress, in 1861, had put 
through the high Morrill Tariff. This high 
tariff was supposed to be only temporary, for 
raising money to conduct the war. But after 
the war, tariffs climbed even higher. One of 
the reasons why the Radical Republicans 
wanted to bar Confederate leaders, who were 
mainly farmers, from the Congress was to 
keep them from forming an alliance with 
other farmers to lower the tariff. 1 

Many manufacturers, including those in 
the South when the South became more in- 
dustrialized, vigorously opposed any attempt 
to reduce the tariff. In fact, many manufac- 
turers hired lobbyists to persuade congress- 
men to keep tariff rates high, and even to 
raise them. 

For the most part, Republicans, after the 
war, favored a high tariff. The Democratic 
Party in general hesitated to take a stand on 
this issue. Cleveland, however, felt that his 
party was honor-bound to take a stand on the 
tariff. Of it, he said: 

A tariff for any other purpose than public 

revenue is public robbery. 

The Democratic House passed the moderate 
tariff that Cleveland’s supporters introduced 
in the Congress in 1888. But the Republican 
Senate rejected it. 


1 From the War Between the States to the present, 
tariff rates have been generally high. 
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Succession to the Presidency, Before and 
After the Presidential Succession Act of 
1886. Notwithstanding their deadlock over 
the tariff, the House and Senate during 
Clevelands administration co-operated in 
passing some important measures. Between 
1792 and 1886, according to law, the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President would have been 
succeeded by the President Pro Tempore of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House. 
But if when Garfield died Arthur had also 
died, the country would have been left with- 
out a President For the President Pro Tem- 
pore had not yet been elected by the Senate 
and the House had not as yet met to choose 
its Speaker. 

In 1886, the Congress passed a law chang- 
ing the succession to the Presidency in the 
event that both the President and Vice- 
President should die, resign, be removed, or 
be unable to serve. This act, the Presidential 
Succession Act, stated that members of the 
Cabinet should succeed to the Presidency in 
the order in which their positions had been 
created, beginning with the secretary of 
state 1 

1 B87: A Banner Year for Legislation in 
Cleveland's Administration. In 1887, the 
Dawes Act was passed to prevent unfair 
treatment of Indians (page 463). In 1887, 
the Interstate Commerce Act was passed to 
prevent unfair treatment of shippers by rail- 
roads (page 488). In 1887, the Electoral 
Count Act was passed to prevent a repetition 
of the confused situation resulting from the 
disputed election of 1876. According to this 
law, if two or more sets of electoral returns 
were received from any state, and the Con- 
gress could not agree as to which was the 
saiYcf set, the Congress wuuitf be obliged to 
accept as valid the set certified by the gov- 
ernor of the state. In short, each state was to 
be the judge of its own electoral returns. 

1 888: The First Post-War Election in Which 
a Clear-cut Issue Is Widely Discussed. Even 
school children in 1888 could recite most of 


1 For a revision of this act, see page 866. 


the arguments for and against a high pro- 
tective tariff. For both parties in the 1888 
campaign flooded the nation with tariff lit- 
erature From platforms all over the nation, 
speakers expounded their views on the tariff 
question. Now, at last, for the first time since 
the War Between the States, a real issue was 
being widely discussed in a presidential cam- 
paign. 

More Voters Vote for Cleveland, But Har- 
rison Wins. President Cleveland himself was 
really the one responsible for making the 
tariff a burning issue in 1888. His attacks on 
the high tariff provoked the Republicans to 
defend it. Cleveland, renominated by the 
Democrats, ran against Benjamin Harrison, 
the Republican candidate. About 100,000 
more voters voted for Cleveland than for 
Harrison. Yet Harrison won, having polled 
the larger number of electoral votes. This 
happened because Harrison won states with 
a large number of electoral votes by a small 
popular majority, whereas Cleveland won 
states with a small number of electoral votes 
by a large popular majority (page 146). 

The Tariff Is Boosted to New Heights in 
Harrison's Administration. Manufacturers 
who had contributed millions to Harrison’s 
campaign rejoiced at the McKinley Tariff 
of 1890. This was the highest tariff in Amer- 
ican history up to that time. Infant industries 
were protected by it even before their birth. 
For the McKinley Tariff placed duties on 
goods that men promised to start manufac- 
turing provided the tariff was high enough 
to protect them from foreign competition. 

Logrolling Leads to Big Silver Purchases. 
Many Republican congressmen from the sil- 
ver states of the West voted for this tariff, 
even tAougft they hated high tariffs. They did 
so because Eastern Republican supporters of 
the tariff promised to vote for the purchase 
of tremendous amounts of silver, even though 
they hated cheap money. As a result of this 
logrolling (page 161), the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act was passed in 1890 (page 493). 

Veterans' Pensions Are Granted Freely. 
Under Harrison, veterans rejoiced to find that 
almost every pension request was granted. 
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Manv veterans, who did not know whether “Czar” Reed. Yet when they controlled the 
they were eligible for pensions, or how to House, they did as he had done, to prevent 
go about applying for one, fell into the hands delaying tactics. 

of unscrupulous characters called “pension Resentment Piles Up Against the Harrison 
sharks.” Such “sharks” often got more out of Administration. “Buy now, before prices go 

the pensions than the veterans did them- up!” This warning appeared in the advertise- 

se l ves ments of various stores as soon as the Mc- 

Harrison Practices the Spoils System,. But Kinley Tariff rates were published. By 1892, 

Also Promotes the Merit System. Party bosses prices had soared. So had the tempers of 

and other machine politicians were delighted many voters. 

when the Harrison Administration removed The High Tariff Is Blamed for the Hig i 
all Democratic civil service employees ex- Cost of Lining. The voters blamed the Mc- 

cept, of course, those in the classified cate- Kinley Tariff and the Republicans for the 

gory. However, Harrison promoted civil serv- high cost of living. In the campaign of that 

ice reform when he appointed Theodore year, Harrison and Cleveland were once 

Roosevelt, a strong supporter of the merit more pitted against each other. And the 

system, to the Civil Service Commission. He Democrats never stopped hammering away 

also added to the number of positions in the 
classified category. Like Arthur, Cleveland, 

and later Presidents, he took this action to- What groups are being appealed to in 

ward the end of his term of office. One ob- this campaign poster of the 1880 s? 

vious aim was to prevent a President’s ap- 
pointees from being ousted by the incoming 
Administration. 

Reed Revolutionizes the Rules of the House 
of Representatives. The Republicans had 
only a narrow majority in the House of Rep- 
resentatives under President Harrison. The 
Democrats made the most of this situation. 

Many of those present would refuse to ans- 
wer “present” to the roll call. They hoped 
thus to prevent the Republicans from get- 
ting a quorum 1 to carry on business. This 
technique had been practiced often by both 
parties. 

But the Republican Speaker of the House, 

Thomas B. Reed, insisted on counting all 
representatives who were present, whether 
they answered the roll call or not. He was 
even accused of counting a hat in the cloth- 
ing closet! Reed justified his action on the 
ground that a minority has no right to prac- 
tice delaying tactics to prevent the House of 
Representatives from getting its work done. 

The Democrats responded by labeling him 


1 A quorum is the number required to be present 
before business may be legally conducted. 
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at the theme that a high tariff must mean 
a high cost of liv ing. 

Democratic campaigners asked the Har- 
rison Administration such questions as 
Didn’t you tell us that high tariffs would 
mean high wages? Isn’t the steel industry 
one of the most highly protected industries 
in the nation? Hasn’t the Carnegie Steel 
Company been making big profits? Why 
then did it cut wages and help to bring about 
the Homestead strike-lockout (page 511)? 

Many Complain Because What Had Been 
a Treasury Surplus Had Become a Deficit. 
Democratic campaigners also profited from 
other resentments of \oters toward the Har- 
rison Administration Thrifty taxpayers were 
grumbling because what had been a Treas- 
ury surplus had quickly become a deficit. 
One reason was the McKinley Tariff. Its rates 
were so high that few goods were imported. 
Few er goods imported meant fewer duties 
collected by the Go\ ernment 
Other reasons for the deficit were the huge 
expenditures on pensions and on dredging 
rivers, improving harbors, and other public 
projects Some of the public projects were 
quite unnecessary, but very costly. It had 
cost a lot of money, too, to build the steel 
ships that had boosted the United States 
Navy from twelfth to fifth place among the 
navies of the world Of this expenditure, how- 
ever, most Americans approved. 

Some Other Beasons for Discontent. Civil 
service reformers also were grumbling be- 
cause it seemed to them that the spoils sys- 
tem was becoming stronger than ever. Hat- 
ers of monopoly were disappointed because 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, passed in 1890 
(page 490 ), was not being enforced Farm- 
ers were resentful because, in spite of the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act, money was 
still dear and prices were still low Workers 
were also discontented There had been more 
strikes m 1S90 than in any other > ear in the 
nineteenth century Many strike leaders ac- 
cused the Administration of having done 
more to help the employer than to help the 
employee Some peace lovers were worried, 
too The United States had nearly gone to 


war m disputes over such Pacific areas as the 
Samoan Islands (page 551) and the Bering 
Sea (footnote, page 553). All this accumu- 
lated resentment helps to explain why Cleve- 
land won an easy victory in the election of 
1892. 

Populist Strength Foreshadows More Real 
Issues in Future Elections. In the 1892 cam- 
paign, the Democrats had called the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff “a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the 
benefit of the few.” The Republicans had 
called it true “American doctrine” The new 
party, the Populist Party (page 493), called 
both major parties frauds engaging m “a 
sham battle” over the tariff To the Populists, 
the battle over the tariff was a mere device 
on the part of the major parties to avoid 
more serious issues. To the Populists, the real 
issues of the times were the aims stated in 
their platform These aims deeply disturbed 
many leaders in both major parties They 
found the big vote polled by this new third 
party in the election of 1892 even more dis- 
turbing It was obvious that in future elec- 
tions the major parties would find it more 
and more difficult to avoid taking strong 
stands on real issues. 

Cleveland's Second Term Is a Time of 
Troubles, as Resentments Pile Up Against 
Him. “Men died like flies under the strain ” 
So wrote Henry Adams of the effects of the 
Panic of 1893, which broke out almost as 
soon as Cleveland took office for his second 
term. 

Some Serious Effects of the Panic of 1893. 
In the four-year depression that followed the 
panic, four million people lost their jobs 
Prices and wages tobogganed. Some railroads 
and many banks and businesses went bank- 
rupt 

Coxey's Army Suffers Defeat. Many ragged 
and some hungry unemployed joined in 
bands to march on Washington and beg the 
Government for relief. One such band, called 
Coxey’s Army, was led by General Jacob 
Covey, a wealthy businessman who was also 
a Populist. Part of Covey’s program for re- 
lief was to get the Government to spend 
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The Political Panorama of 
The Late Nineteenth Century 

1365 

o Lincoln's assassination makes 
Vice-President Johnson President 
• Thirteenth Amendment ratified 

1366 

• Grand Army of the Republic 
(GAR) formed 

'wr'*" 

• Tenure of Office Act passed 

1863 

^ ' 

• Senate acquits Johnson in 
impeachment trial • Grant de- 
feats Seymour for Presidency 

• Fourteenth Amendment rati- 
fied 

1869 

• Prohibition Party formed 

• Gould and Fisk try to corner 
nation's gold supply 

1 

1870 j 

■ 

• Fifteenth Amendment ratified 

1872 

• Amnesty Act restores political 
rights to most former Confeder- 
ates • Grant re-elected over 
Liberal Republican candidate 
Greeley • Tweed Ring brought 
to trial • Credit Mobilier scandal 
exposed 

in 

1875 

• Whiskey Ring arrested 

1876 

• Secretary of war impeached 
for taking bribe • Disputed 
Hayes-Tilden election 

1877 

• President Hayes withdraws 
last troops from South 

1878 

• Greenback-Labor Party polls 
more than one million votes 

j 1881 

■S, 

• President Garfield's assassi- 
nation makes Vice-President Ar- 
thur President 
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• 


1883 

• Pendleton Act introduces merit 
system in Federal civil service 

1884 

• Cleveland defeats Blaine in a 
filthy campaign 


- 1886 

• Presidential Succession Act 
passed 

1887 

r 

• Electoral Count Act passed 

• Interstate Commerce Act: first 
major effort of Government to 
regulate business • Dawes Act 
promises Indians eventual citi- 
zenship • Cleveland requests 
return of Confederate flags 

1888 

• Harrison defeats Cleveland 
with fewer popular votes 

1890 

• High McKinley Tariff causes 
big Republican setback in Con- 
gressional election • Sherman 
Antitrust and Sherman Silver 
Purchase Acts passed 

1892 

• Cleveland defeats Harrison 

• Populist candidate wins more 
than one million votes 

1894 

• Wilson-Gorman Tariff be- 
comes law without Cleveland's 
signature 


1896 

• McKinley defeats Bryan in 
free-silver campaign 

1897 

• High Dingley Tariff results 
from McKinley's victory 

1898 

• Many Democrats accuse Re- 
publican Party of imperialism 



• Gold Standard Act a death- 
blow to Populist Party dreams 


• McKinley's assossination makes 
Vice-President Theodore Roose- 
velt President 


$500 million for the building of roads. The 
jobless would be given work building such 
roads at $1.50 a day. 

In the march, Coxey and his wife and 
baby rode in a carriage, while most of his 
army trudged along on foot On his arrival, 
he set out to read a petition from the 
steps of the Capitol. But on his way, he 
and his lieutenants were arrested for walk- 
ing on the grass. In this humiliating fashion, 
Coxey’s Army met defeat. 

What Caused the Panic of 1893. Over- 
expansion in railroads, other industries, and 
agriculture helped to cause the Panic of 
1893. Indeed, for some years even before this 
panic, as we know, farmers had been suf- 
fering hard times. This suffering of farmers 
had, by 1893, hurt many businesses that de- 
pended for much of their business on farm- 
ers. Among such were railroads that carried 
farmers’ products, -companies that manufac- 
tured farm machinery, and companies that 
lent fanners money, 

From 1889 on, business in Europe had 
also been bad. Many European investors, 
needing money, had sold their investments 
in the United States. This had resulted in a 
great drain of gold out of the country. Many 
Americans had then begun to fear that the 
nation would have to go off the gold stand- 
ard, and that therefore United States cur- 
rency would become unstable. 

Cleveland Is Blamed for the Panic of 1893. 
As m previous panics, people tended to 
blame the party in power. They were espe- 
cially indignant because Cleveland, generally 


speaking, believed that it was not the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to fight de- 
pression. This attitude was similar to that 
of other Presidents of the nineteenth cen- 
tury during whose administrations panics had 
occurred. 

Cleveland believed that an important rea- 
son for the Panic was the threat to the gold 
standard, He tried to keep the country on the 
gold standard by getting the Congress to 
repeal the Sherman Silver Purchase Act, and 
by arranging the Morgan bond transaction 
( page 497). For so doing, Cleveland was con- 
demned by Southern and Western farmers, 
who, as we know, favored cheap money. In 
fact, it was only with Republican support 
that he and Eastern Democrats were able to 
get the Sherman Silver Purchase Act re- 
pealed. Cleveland’s action split his party into 
two factions — one representing the West and 
South, and the other the East. Partly be- 
cause of this split, the Democrats were not 
able to elect another President until 1912. 

Friction in the Democratic Party Over the 
Tariff. Conflict over the tariff also helped to 
split Cleveland’s party. As in his first term, 
Cleveland urged the Congress to put through 
a moderate tariff. This time, both houses 
were controlled by Democrats. But some 
Democratic senators engaged m logrolling 
with Republicans to put through a tariff with 
rates only slightly lower than those of the 
McKinley Tariff. Of this maneuvering, one 
senator said: 

. . . We were all. Democrats as well as 
Republicans, trying to get in amendments 
[to the tariffj in the interests of protecting 
the industries of our respective states. 

President Cleveland allowed this tariff, the 
Wtlson-Gorman Tariff of 1894, to become 
law without his signature. And he denounced 
the Democratic senators who had voted for 
it as traitors to their party. 

Many Are Embittered as an Income Tax Is 
Declared Unconstitutional. Cleveland had 
suggested to the Congress that an income 
tax law be passed. Such a law was made 
part of the Wilson-Gorman Tariff. During 
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the War Between the States, and for some 
years after, income taxes had been collected. 
The income tax was not then declared un- 
constitutional, but was repealed in 1874. 

The income tax provision in the Wilson- 
Gorman Tariff, however, was declared un- 
constitutional almost as soon as it was 
adopted. The decision of the Supreme Court 
was by a five-to-four vote, with one judge 
changing his mind at the last minute. The 
Court maintained that an income tax is a 
direct tax. According to the Constitution, di- 
rect taxes must be apportioned among the 
states on the basis of population, not on the 
basis of personal wealth. 

The lawyer who argued against the in- 
come tax law called it a communistic threat 
to property rights. Many debtor-farmers and 
wage earners called the Supreme Court de- 
cision further proof that the Government was 
in alliance with business to favor the rich 
over the poor. Many Democrats and Republi- 
cans quit their parties and allied themselves 
with Populists. 

Some Other Reasons for Discontent During 
Cleveland s Administration. But these were 
not the only troubles in Cleveland’s time of 
troubles. Because he used a Federal injunc- 
tion, backed by Federal troops, in the Pull- 
man strike, Cleveland made many enemies 
among labor groups ( page 513). Because he 
added many more civil service positions to 
t ie classified category, he antagonized ma- 
chine politicians. Because the United States 
got involved in a dispute between Great 
Britain and Venezuela, he was attacked by 
many who feared that a war might break 
out (page 553). 


1896: A Real Issue Divides the Partie 
More Sharply Than at Any Time Since 1865 

i either party, as we have seen, began t< 
take anything like strong stands on real issue 
until the elections of 1S88 and 1892. Not un 
til 1896 however, did a real issue sharp! 
divide the parties (page 495). Then mil 
lions of voters became passionately con 
corned about the issue of free, or unlimitec 
coinage of silver as it was hotly debate, 

throughout the land. 


Back of the free silver issue, however, was 
really a bigger issue. This, as we know, was 
the feeling of Western and Southern farmers, 
plus some wage earners, that Eastern in- 
dustrial and financial groups were getting 
far more than a fair share of the national 
income. In a sense, Bryan, the Democratic 
loser in the election of 1896, was expressing 
this feeling when he said: 

America is not really America, unless the 
lowliest man feels sure in his bones that 
he has free and equal opportunity to get 
ahead. 

Imperialism Begins to Shape Up as An- 
other Real Issue. During the McKinley ad- 
ministration, the United States became 
involved in a war with Spain, the Spanish- 
American War (page 626). As a result, ter- 
ritories outside the continental limits of the 
nation were acquired. This pleased expan- 
sionists. The acquisition of these territories 
created another real issue, imperialism, which 
sharply divided the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties in the election of 1900. Bryan, 
who opposed imperialism in this election, was 
again to be defeated by McKinley. 


The Significance of the 
Political Picture 1865-1900 

Politics is a profession, like law, medicine, 
engineering, and other professions. To be 
a good politician, dedicated to the nations 
welfare, requires hard work and a thorough 
study of government, law, history, and many 
other fields of knowledge. Yet, unfairly to the 
many good politicians, and unfortunately for 
the nation, the word “politician”' is often 
used contemptuously. This attitude dates 
back to the period after the War Between the 
States, when many respectable people 
wanted no part of politics. Thus the political 
field was left open to many who were far 
from respectable. 

More than ever today, our country needs 
good politicians. Recognizing this need, col- 
leges give courses training young people for 
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careers in politics. This may help to restore 
the politician to the status he enjoyed in 
Washington’s time. Then, to call a man a 
politician was to honor him. 

Through almost all of American history, 
there have been two major parties. Their ex- 
change of views has helped to make voters 
better informed and more interested in elec- 
tions. However, as we have seen, from about 
1868 to about 1888, there seemed to be little 
difference between the platforms of the two 
major parties. Real issues were avoided. In- 
deed, it was almost as if the nation had one 
major party, instead of two. But when real 
issues began to be debated again about 1888, 
American voters and the nation could better 
enjoy the benefits of a two-party system. 

A French philosopher once wrote: 

The tyranny of a prince in an oligarchy 
[government by a few] is not so dangerous 
to the public welfare as the apathy of a 
citizen in a democracy. 

In the 1868-1888 period, many American 
citizens were apathetic about politics. They 


were revolted by the name-calling, mud- 
shnging, and waving of the bloody shirt that 
featured political campaigns. This apathy on 
the part of many citizens was itself partially 
responsible for much of the corruption of 
the penod. For it frequently put government 
in the hands of a minority that was more in- 
terested in promoting private interests than 
in promoting public welfare. 

As the election of 1896 shows, people in 
general had by that time become far less 
apathetic about politics. More and more 
farmers and wage earners, as well as busi- 
nessmen, had come to realize that politics was 
their business, as well as the business of ma- 
chine bosses. The tremendous industrial ex- 
pansion of the nation had created serious 
problems for many. It was such problems, 
plus the programs and pressures of such 
groups as the Populists, that stimulated the 
renewal of interest in politics. This renewed 
interest resulted in more and more public 
discussion of real issues by political parties 
in the twentieth century. It led to law after 
law' favoring farmers, wage earners, and 
people in general. 


STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 22 


“At Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Gilded Age 
Roscoe Conlding 
Thomas G. Platt 
invisible government 
Grand Army of the 
Republic 
Confederate 
Veterans 
Tweed Ring 
Thomas Nast 
Samuel J. Tilden 


Horatio Seymour 
Whiskey Ring 
Hamilton Fish 
Liberal Republican 
Party 

Prohibition Party 
disputed Hayes- 
Tflden election 
Electoral 
Commission 
Carl Schurz 


James A. Garfield 
Chester A. Arthur 
Pendleton Act 
civil service reform 
James G. Blaine 
Mugwumps 
Samuel Burchard 
Presidential 
Succession Act of 
1886 


Electoral Count 
Act 

Benjamin Harrison 
"pension sharks” 
“Czar” Reed 
Panic of 1893 
Coxey's Army 
Wilson-Gorman 
Tariff 
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■>V Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. Describe the conditions that led to the 
decline in spiritual and moral values 
during the Gilded Age. 

2. For what reasons did many well-qualified 
men spurn politics in the Gilded Age? 

3. Show how the activities of Conkling and 
Platt illustrate invisible government. 

4. Mention four important issues on which 
both, parties failed to take strong stands 
after 1865. For what reasons did they 
fail to do so? 

5. Connect with the politics of both parties 
after 1865 (a) veterans’ organizations, 
(b) “waving the bloody shirt,” (c) mud- 
slinging, (d) vague promises, and (e) 
certain unethical practices. 

6. What groups tended to support the Re- 
publican Party after the war? Give rea- 
sons why in each case. 

7. Prove that disunity within the Demo- 
cratic Party helped the Republican Party 
after the war. 

8. Concerning the Tweed Ring, describe 

(a) reasons for its rise, (b) evils it prac- 
ticed, and (c) reasons for its fall. 

9. Give examples of (a) political, (b) so- 
cial, (c) economic, and (d) cultural 
bright spots in the period between 1865 
and 1900. 

10. Give (a) reasons for Grant’s nomination, 

(b) reasons for his easy victory, and 

(c) proof that both parties subordinated 
issues to personalities in 1868. 

11. What policies of the Grant Administra- 
tion (a) pleased certain groups and 
( b ) troubled many? Explain fully. 

12. Point out specifically how Grant’s (a) 
character traits and (b) political inex- 
perience handicapped him as President. 

13. Concerning the Liberal Republican 
Party describe (a) its aims, (b) the 
" caknesses of Horace Greeley as its can- 
didate, and (c) its influences. 

14. Show specifically (a) what made the 
Hayes-Tilden election a disputed one, 
(b) how it was settled, and (c) why the 
Democrats accepted the settlement. 


15. In what ways did Hayes try to promote 
(a) national unity and (b) the merit 
system? 

16. Concerning the Pendleton Act, tell (a) 
its connection with Garfield’s assassina- 
tion, (b) Arthur’s surprising attitude 
toward it, (c) its provisions, and (d) its 
effects. 

17. Give evidence to show that Arthur tried 
to be a good President. 

18. Discuss fully four reasons why Cleveland 
won the Presidency in 1884. 

19. Mention groups antagonized by Cleve- 
land’s policies and give specific reasons 
why in each case. 

20. For what specific reasons did Cleveland 
favor a low tariff over a high one? 

21. For what reasons was the trend of the 
tariff generally upward after the War 
Between the States? 

22. Give the substance of the constructive 
legislation passed under Cleveland. 

23. Describe two distinctive characteristics 
of the election of 1888. 

24. With respect to Harrison’s term, describe 
(a) the legislation passed, (b) presi- 
dential policies, and (c) the policies of 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

25. What groups resented the Harrison Ad- 
ministration? Give reasons why in each 
case. 

26. For what reasons did the Populist Party 
in the election of 1892 worry both major 
parties? 

27. What groups resented policies of Cleve- 
land’s second term? Give reasons why in 
each case. 

28. Show that real issues were involved in the 
election campaigns of 1896 and 1900. 

29. For what reasons were many American 
citizens (a) apathetic about politics from 
about 1868 to about 1888 and (b) less 
so later? 

'^T Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. For what reasons is there often a decline 
in spiritual and moral values after a war? 
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2. The average citizen was most to blame 
for the decline in spiritual and moral 
values after 1865, To what extent do you 
agree? 

3. The following lines might be amusing if 
they were not so sad. Give reasons why. 
"I always voted at my party’s call. 

And I never thought of thinking for my- 
self at all.” 1 

4. Write your reactions to Elihu Root’s com- 
ment on invisible government, quoted on 
page 520. 

5. What are the dangers to a nation when 
political parties evade discussion of im- 
portant issues'* Do you believe that eva- 
sion of an important issue or of important 
Issues is sometimes justifiable? Explain. 

6. To what extent are the campaign tactics 
practiced today similar to specific cam- 
paign tactics practiced after the War 
Between the States? 

7. What would you say was the most im- 
portant reason why the Republican 
Party won so many presidential victories 
after the war? Give reasons for your 
choice. 

8. The rule of Boss Tweed might be 
summed up in his own words: “Addi- 
tion, division, and silence!’’ Give specific 
reasons why. 

9. What do you consider the three brightest 
spots in the period from 1865 to 1900? 
Give reasons for your choices. 

10. What questions would you like to have 
asked those who were considering Grant 
as the presidential nominee of his party? 

11. “1 know no method to secure the repeal 
o£ bad os obnoxious laws so effective as 
their stringent execution.’’ Give reasons 
why you agree or disagree with this 
statement of Grant. 

12. Is the kind of loyalty Grant displayed to 
his friends and relatives in government a 
sign of strength or weakness in a govern- 
ment? Explain fully. 

13. Would you have voted for the Liberal 


1 Fium I/.M.S. Pinafore, words by W. S. Gilbert. 


Republican ticket in 1872? Give reasons 
why or why not. 

14. The Liberal Republican Party, like other 
American third parties, soon died. For 
what reasons do you think third parties 
fail to last? 

15. For what reasons does the Hayes-Tilden 
election deserve careful study? 

16. As Presidents, Hayes and Arthur showed 
certain similarities. What similarities? 

17 Do you believe that all Federal positions 
should be subject to the merit system, 
from Cabinet positions down to those of 
lowest rank? Give reasons for your ans- 
wer. 

18. “Though the people support the govern- 
ment, the government should not sup- 
port the people." Give reasons whether 
you think this statement of Cleveland 
would be valid today. 

19. What aspect of the campaign of 1884 do 
you consider most disgraceful? Give rea- 
sons for your choice. 

20. Mention specific ways in which Cleve- 
land displayed courage as President. 

21 Which do you consider the strongest ar- 
gument for (a) a high tariff and (b) a 
low tariff? Give reasons for your choices. 

22. After studying the elections of 1824, 1876, 
and 1888, (a) what conclusions do you 
draw and (b) what recommendations 
would you make? 

23. Make three points of comparison be- 
tween the administration of Harrison and 
Cleveland’s first term. 

24. Explain why you approve or disapprove 
of Speaker Reed’s tactics. 

25. Do you think it was fair to blame (a} 
Harrison or (b) Cleveland (in his sec- 
ond term) for the problems that accu- 
mulated while he was President? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

26. What do you think of the arguments 
raised against the income tax provision of 
the Wilson-Gorman Tariff? Discuss fully. 

27. People are constantly criticizing politics 
and politicians. To what extent is this a 
criticism of such critics? Explain fully. 

28. Give examples of how material m this 
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chapter might be used to teach good 
citizenship. 

Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Against the mimeographed check list of 
desirable qualities that a President should 
possess, check the Presidents mentioned 
in this chapter. Use as many sources of 
information as possible. 

2. After comparing the two conflicting in- 
terpretations of the Gilded Age in 
Volume 2 of American Past, edited by 
S. Fine and G. S. Brown, write your own 
interpretation. 

3. Write a series of newspaper headlines on 
what you consider the most dramatic 
incidents in the 1865-1900 period. 

4. Read the section entitled “The American 
Party System” in The American Com- 
monwealth by James Bryce. One source is 
A Documentary History of the American 
People, edited by A. Craven and others. 
Select five points made by Bryce that you 
consider most important and tell why 
you think so. 

5. Write an editorial attacking (a) invis- 
ible government, (b) the Tweed Ring, 
or ( c ) the apathy of voters. 

6. Make up or look up campaign slogans 
for any of the parties in any election dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 

7. In committee, obtain as many significant 
quotations as possible by or about in- 
dividuals mentioned in this chapter. 
Select those the committee feels tell most 
about the period for a committee-made 
bulletin board chart. 

8. Draw a cartoon illustrating how any 
President mentioned in this chapter 
showed courage while in office. 

9. After examining the cartoons of the pe- 
riod from 1S65 to 1900 in as many books 
as possible, write an article entitled 
"Late-Nineteenth-Century America as 
Reflected in Cartoons.” 

10. In committee, draw up what the com- 
mittee thinks would have been an ideal 


political party platform for any presi- 
dential election in the 1865-1900 period. 

11. Select the one individual mentioned in 
this chapter who you think most deserves 
to be in your (a) Hall of Fame or (b) 
Hall of Infamy. From several sources find 
as many reasons as possible to buttress 
your choice. 

12. In committee, investigate the campaign 
tactics used during the 1865-1900 pe- 
riod. Contribute to a committee-made 
report entitled “An Appeal for Proper 
Campaign Tactics.” 

13. For a three-minute talk, investigate the 
significance of one of the following: (a) 
the Liberal Republican platform; (b) 
Cleveland’s First Inaugural Address; 
(c) the gold conspiracy of 1869; (d) the 
Star Routes’ scandal; (e) the Mulligan 
letters; (f) Coxey’s Army; (g) the terms 
“stalwarts,” “half-breeds,” and “mug- 
wumps” as applied to politics. 

14. In committee, visit various political clubs 
in your community. Interview members 
and, if possible, officers, asking such 
questions as “What can be done to make 
politics more attractive as a profession? 
and “What suggestions would you offer 
to young people wishing to enter poli- 
itics?” Pool and evaluate the answers. 

15. Make an outline of (a) tariff history or 
(b) the history of political parties from 
Washington to McKinley. For details on 
the tariff, consult an economics textbook. 

16. From the American Heritage series, read 

(a) “The Lowest Ebb” (on the Grant 
Administration — April, 1957) or (b) 
“The Front Porch Campaign” (McKin- 
ley’s in 1896 — December, 1959). Sum 
up the article you select in no more than 
one paragraph. 

17. In committee, for the period including 
Washington’s term of office through Mc- 
Kinley’s election, select (a) the ten most 
important events in American history or 

(b) the ten Americans who did most for 
their country. Opposite each, on a com- 
mittee-made chart, give reasons for the 
choice. 
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Territorial Expansion Proceeds 
As Traditional Isolationism 
Prevails in the Years After 1865 


Expansionists Challenge Traditional Isolationism After 1865 

• Why Napoleon III Gave Up His Dream of a Mexican Empire • Expansionist 
Seward Overcomes Opposition and Purchases Alaska • Steps Leading to the 
Annexation of Hawaii • The United States Almost Goes to War in the Pacific 
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• The Venezuelan Boundary Dispute: The Monroe Doctrine Is Invoked and 
Britain Is Persuaded to Arbitrate • Why the Venezuelan Boundary Settlement 
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A Start on Putting Pan-Americanism into Practice 

• Why Blaine Wanted to Form a Federation of North and South American 
Republics • Why Many Latin Americans Were Suspicious of Pan-Americanism 
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a Problem in Pan- Americanism • Why European Nations Were Hostile to Pan- 
Americanism 


Expansionists Challenge 
Traditional Isolationism 

Napoleon III of France Tries to Set Up an 
Empire in Mexico. During the War Between 
the States, Napoleon III of France sent thou- 
sands of troops into the Republic of Mexico in 


an attempt to establish a French empire in 
the Western Hemisphere (page 396). Un- 
daunted by the fact that his uncle, Napoleon 
I, had failed in a similar attempt earlier, 
Napoleon III "as convinced his venture 
would succeed. Such a triumph would, he 
was certain, bnng glory to France and thus 
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help to revive his sagging popularity at home. 

He thought, too, that it would bring to 
France Mexico’s rich natural resources, as 
yet undeveloped. These would help to speed 
up the industrialization that France was un- 
dergoing at this time. 

It looked as though Napoleon would have 
little trouble achieving his objective. Ever 
since its war with the United States (page 
332), Mexico had been plagued by civil wars. 
The weak Governments that followed one 
after another were almost an invitation to 
invasion. Nor could the United States do any- 
thing to stop Napoleon at this time. It was 
busy with its own war. 

To carry out his scheme, Napoleon used 
Maximilian, brother of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, as his puppet. He put Maximilian on 
the throne of Mexico and promised him the 
perpetual support of French troops. 

Reasons Why Napoleon Gave Up His 
Dream of a Mexican Empire. Fifty thousand 
American troops were sent to the borders of 
Mexico after the War Between the States. 
Ihese troops weighed mightily in Napoleon’s 
decision to give up his scheme. By 1867, he 
had withdrawn all French troops from Mex- 
ico. But there were still other reasons for their 
withdrawal. French troops were needed at 
home. It looked as though France might 
become involved in a war with Prussia. (This 
possibility was realized in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870.) Besides, Mexican 
guerrilla forces were inflicting huge losses on 
French forces. Mexico’s guerrillas were led 
by its Indian president, Benito Juarez. 
Since Juarez showed no signs of yielding, the 
French invasion was growing costlier and 
costlier — both in money and men. Deserted 
by the deceitful Napoleon, Maximilian re- 
fused to give up the Mexican throne. He was 
captured by Juarez’ guerrillas and shot by a 
firing squad. An American newspaper com- 
mented: “If anybody deserves to be shot, it 
is Napoleon.” 1 


1 Maximilian’s smf-stricken wife. Carlotta we 
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The Significance of the Maximilian Affair. 
By standing up to Napoleon, the United 
States had put teeth in its warning to Europe 
not to interfere with the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. Not for many years 
was there as substantial a threat to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as Napoleon’s aggression in the 
Maximilian affair. The experience convinced 
a great many Americans that the Monroe 
Doctrine was a wise policy, which must be 
upheld at all times, at all costs. 

Why There Was a Strong Isolationist Spirit 
After the War Between the States. Isolation- 
ism was also a wise policy: of this most Amer- 
icans were more convinced than ever after 
1865. If asked why, the average citizen might 
have answered: 

Even at this late date, Europe is still in- 
fected with aggressive autocracies, like the 
regime of Napoleon III. In any case, why 
should we get involved with other nations? 
Why should we compete with other nations 
to gain overseas territory? We have expanded 
our territory south to the Caribbean and 
west to the Pacific. We have our hands full 
developing all this land. Our people are busy 
building railroads and rebuilding the war- 
torn South. Our booming factories have 
plenty of customers here at home, and more 
coming in as immigrants all the time. We 
don’t have to acquire colonies to get more 
customers. Nor do we need colonies for raw 
materials. We’ve got plenty of our own re- 
sources and we’re busy developing them. 
Americans with money to invest are invest- 
ing it right here. 

In fact, so isolationist was the general 
spirit that as late as 1892 a New York news- 
paper recommended that the United States 
call its foreign ministers home and abolish 
the whole diplomatic service! 

Why Certain Americans Promoted Expan- 
sion in This Period of Isolation. Yet, in spite 
of this isolationist attitude, the United States 
did expand overseas and did get involved 
with other nations. Neither most of the peo- 
ple nor most Government officials had much 
to do with initiating such policies. They were 
initiated by certain strong-minded individ- 
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duals — in and out of government — who knew 
what they wanted. 

These individuals wanted the United 
States to become a great world power and 
they wanted to see the American flag wav- 
ing over possessions around the world. They 
knew that the day was coming when Amer- 
ican industry would produce far more than 
the home market could buy. They feared 
that the day was coming when most of 
America’s raw materials might be exhausted. 
They therefore urged acquisition of overseas 
possessions to provide American industry 
with new markets for its surplus production, 
new areas where surplus capital could be in- 
vested, and new sources of raw materials. 

Expansionist Seward's Program. One such 
strong-minded individual was Secretary of 
State William H. Seward. Seward wanted the 
United States to expand in the Caribbean, in 
the Pacific, and on the east coast of Asia. He 


felt quite sure that, sooner or later, Canada 
would become part of the United States. In 
the Caribbean, he tried, for example, to ac- 
quire the Danish West Indies and Santo 
Domingo {the Dominican Republic). For 
many reasons, among them its strong spirit 
of isolationism, the Congress opposed this 
venture 

Seward Overcomes Opposition by Isola- 
tionists and Others and Purchases Alaska. 

Late one evening in March, 1867, Seward 
was playing cards at his home. In walked the 
Russian minister to the United States and 
announced that the czar was willing to sell 
Alaska to the United States. This was like 
sweet music to the ears of expansionist Sew- 
ard. When the minister suggested that the 
treaty be formally drawn up and signed the 
following morning, Seward immediately re- 
plied: "Why wait till tomorrow ...?’’ The 
State Department office was quickly opened. 
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Clerks were called in. And before daybreak, 
the treaty was signed and ready to be de- 
livered to the surprised Senate for ratifica- 
tion. 

Some Reasons Why Russia Sold Alaska. 
Russia, trying to expand southward to gain 
control of Balkan territory and the strategic 
city of Constantinople, was meeting resist- 
ance from Great Britain. If a Russo-British 
war was to have broken out, the powerful 
British Navy would probably have had little 
trouble seizing Alaska. Moreover, manifest 
destiny and gold rushes had already brought 
many Americans to the Pacific coast. How 
long, then, would it be before Alaska, nearby 
and gold-rich, fell into American hands any- 
way? 

The Struggle in the Senate to Get the 
Treaty Purchasing Alaska Ratified. To many 
— in and out of the Senate — the purchase 
price of $7.2 million for Alaska was extrava- 
gant. Like Seward, they felt certain that 
Canada would eventually become part of the 
United States. 1 When it did, they reasoned, 
Alaska would probably come along, too — free 
of charge. 

In addition, many isolationists warned that 
this was just the first of a series of steps 
Seward would take to acquire territory and 
squander more of the taxpayers' money. 
Many mistakenly called Alaska “a frozen 
wilderness” (page 636). People poked fun 
at what they called “Seward’s icebox” and 
“Seward’s folly.” 

Why the Senate Finally Ratified the 
Treaty. Some senators thought that in taking 
Alaska off Russia’s hands the United States 
was repaying Russia for its seeming friend- 
ship toward the Union during the War Be- 
tween the States (page 398). Others were 
convinced by the argument that if we didn’t 
buy Alaska, Britain would seize it. Finally, 


1 Bol'sh and the Canadians were aware of 
this attitude on the part of some Americans. This 
IS one reason why, in 1S67, a few months after 
the purchase of Alaska, the Dominion of Canada 
was created under the British North America Act. 
Hus action united the provinces and tended to 
bm 'U aliout a stronger Canada. 
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many a wavering senator was won over by 
these eloquent words of Senator Charles 
Sumner: 

The purchase of Alaska would drive one 
more monarch from this continent. . . . 
One by one they have retired, first France, 
then Spain, then France again, and now 
Russia, all giving way to the absorbing 
unity declared in the national motto, ‘E 
Pluribus Unum!’ 

Hawaii's Annexation Demonstrates Amer- 
ica's Increasing Interest in the Pacific. A rev- 
olution against Queen Liliuokalani, native 
ruler of the Hawaiian Islands, broke out in 
January, 1893. Over the Government build- 
ing, the American flag was raised. The revo- 
lutionaries were mainly Americans who had 
been born in the Islands, or who had lived 
there for a long time. 

Reasons for America’s Long-Time Interest 
in the Pacific. What events prior to that time 
help to explain why Americans would be re- 
volting against a Hawaiian queen? What 
were the results of this revolution? 

Back in Washington’s time, Americans 
had been interested in these islands — indeed, 
in the entire Pacific. New England trading 
vessels, en route to China, would round Cape 
Horn and stop off at these sun-drenched 
tropical islands, then called the Sandwich 
Islands. In China, furs from America and 
sandalwood from Hawaii were exchanged 
for ivory fans, lacquered boxes, china vases, 
tea, and silks. Soon missionaries and mer- 
chants were making Hawaii their home. 
Soon, too. New England whaling ships were 
using the Islands as a base of supply. 

The Hawaiian Islands, about two thou- 
sand miles away, are closer to the Pacific 
coast of the United States than any other 
territory in the Pacific. After the gold rush 
to California and the settlement of Oregon, 
many Far Western Americans looked at the 
Islands with longing eyes. Acquiring them 
would mean protection for the Pacific coast 
and easier trading with the Orient. To make 
such trade easier for people on the Atlantic 
coast, there was much talk in the 1850’s of 




A scene from Perrys visit to Japan in 1853 In this event there were drama, sus 
pense, humor, psychology, and diplomatic maneuvering, a fascinating cast of 
characters, and a great deal of significance Obtain proof of the presence of each 
of these elements 


building an interoceanic canal through 
either Panama or Nicaragua. 

Giving a big boost to trade with the Orient 
were American Commodore Matthew Per- 
ry’s visits to Japan in 1853 and 1854. Im- 
pressed by the inventions of the Western 
world that he brought with him, and fearful 
of his warships, the Japanese Government 
opened some of its ports to American trade 
r»’rii as YaciSic trade increased!, tracers de- 
manded more protection from the United 
States Navy. To some naval officials, the 
Hawaiian Islands seemed a most desirable 
refueling base for the United States to ac- 
quire. They became especially anxious that 
this be accomplished when both Britain and 
France made attempts to annex Hawaii. 

But then the United States became in- 
volved in the War Between the States. And 
after it was over, as we know, most Amer- 
icans, concentrating on domestic problems. 


tended to lose interest m foreign problems. 

Why Americans in Hawaii Wanted the 
United States to Annex the Islands. Ameri- 
cans living in Hawaii were unhappy at this 
decline in interest. Many of them were hop- 
ing that the United States would annex 
Hawaii A few thousand of them, mainly 
sugar planters, had come to own a large per- 
centage of the Islands’ fertile land. They 
tawjAoynA Vyrgc -rnrnfoeix Crrtnese, Japa- 
nese, and native Hawaiians. 

A special treaty between the United States 
and Hawaii, drawn up in 1875, helped to 
make them happy. This treaty was called a 
reciprocity treaty because each Government 
made concessions to the other Hawaii prom- 
ised to lower its tariff on certain American 
products It also promised not to give up any 
of its territory to any other nation The 
United States reciprocated by allowing 
Hawaiian sugar and certain other products 
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to enter the United States free of duty. This 
treaty made for great bitterness among sugar 
growers in the United States. But it made for 
great profits among Hawaiian sugar growers. 
In 1887, this reciprocal treaty was renewed. 
And a clause was added to it giving Pearl 
Harbor to the United States as a naval base. 

Then came a development that saddened 
Hawaiian sugar planters: the McKinley 
Tariff of 1890. A clause in this tariff 
allowed the raw sugar of any country to 
enter the United States free of duty. The 
tariff also gave American growers of raw 
sugar two cents a pound for every pound they 
produced. The new arrangement hit the 
Hawaiian sugar industry hard, and prac- 
tically brought about a depression in Hawaii. 
For it meant that American sugar growers 
could undersell Hawaiian sugar growers in 
the American market. It also made it easy 
for Cuban sugar growers to compete in the 


United States with Hawaiian sugar growers. 
Many Americans in Hawaii came to feel 
more than ever that only by annexation to 
the United States could the Islands enjoy 
prosperity again. 

Furthermore, many Americans in Hawaii 
were angry at the policies of Queen Liliuoka- 
lani, who had succeeded to the Hawaiian 
throne in 1891. A woman of strong will, the 
queen struck fear into the hearts of Americans 
and other foreigners by canceling many of the 
rights they had enjoyed for years and stirring 
up her native subjects with the cry: “Hawaii 
for Hawaiians!” 

Some Steps Leading to the Annexation of 
Hawaii. “The Hawaiian pear is now ripe 
and this is the golden hour for the United 
States to pluck it.” So wrote the American 
minister to Hawaii to the State Department 
immediately after the revolution against 
the queen. To get the United States to an- 




nex Hawaii, the revolutionaries speedily 
submitted to the United States Government 
a treaty of annexation. 

President Cleveland, who started his sec- 
ond term two months after the revolution, 
was opposed to the annexation. He was op- 
posed to expansion generally. Specifically, he 
doubted that the revolution was supported 
by the majority of Hawaiians. The man he 
sent to investigate confirmed his doubts. He 
reported that American “troops on shore” 
had been used “to overawe the queen’s sup- 
porters and Government.” Cleveland then 
offered to restore the queen to her throne if 
she would pardon the revolutionaries. She 
would chop off their heads, she replied de- 
fiantly. 

The queen’s attitude antagonized many 
Americans at home, who, up to this time, had 
had no desire to annex Hawaii. The Amer- 
ican revolutionaries in Hawaii continued to 
hold out. Only by sending in troops against 
them could Cleveland have restored the 
queen to her throne. This he was reluctant to 
do. In 1894, he decided to recognize the re- 
public set up by the revolutionaries. In 1898, 
after Cleveland bad left the White House, 
Hawaii was annexed to the United States. 

A treaty of annexation would have required 
ratification by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 
And many Democratic senators especially 
were opposed to expansion, Therefore, Ha- 
waii’s annexation was by a joint resolution 
of the Congress. A joint resolution, as we 
know, requires only a simple majority vote. 

Some Strategic Reasons Why HawaiCs An- 
nexation Was Speeded Up. Public support 
for annexation had grown stronger because 
the United States was at this time at war with 
Spain (page 626). The American Navy had 
captured the Philippines from Spain. Annex- 
ing the Hawaiian Islands, it was felt, would 
help American forces to hold on to the 
Philippine Islands. 

Many Americans were also convinced that 
if the United States didn’t take Hawaii, 
Japan or some other nation might. This, they 
feared, might create a threat to the Pacific 
coast. By 1898, formerly isolated Japan had 


A fuck cartoon on the Samoan incident. 
Find out how a hurricane prevented war 
over this incident. 


become a world power with a large navy. 
And by this time, there were far more Jap- 
anese in the Hawaiian Islands than any other 
group. 1 

The United States Almost Goes to War 
in the Pacific Over Samoa. Pago Pago is a 
magnificent harbor on the little island of 
Tutuila. Tutuila is in the Samoan archipel- 
ago. The Samoan archipelago is in the South 
Pacific, halfway between Hawaii and Aus- 
tralia. Pago Pago became a coaling station 
of the United States Navy by treaty in 1878. 
But within a short time, Great Britain and 
Germany were also granted special privileges 
in Samoa. 

The United States, Great Britain, and 
Gertnany Compete for Samoa. Then began 
a tense, sometimes violent three-way rivalry 
for domination in the islands. Naval officers, 
consular officials, land speculators, and trad- 
ers of one nation did everything in their 


i Th£ re were about 70,000 Japanese there, as com- 
pared with about 30,000 each of Hawaiians and 
whjt es . and about 25,000 Chinese. 
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power to prevent those of the other two na- 
tions from gaining an advantage. Frequently, 
if one country favored one Samoan king, 
another country would back a competing 
king. Murders were committed and civil 
wars broke out. 

Isolationists Fail to Get the United States 
to Quit Samoa. Millions of Americans at this 
time knew so little about Samoa that it might 
well have been on the moon. But when they 
heard that German sailors there had trampled 
on the American flag, many of them called 
for war. War was averted, however, when 
the three nations agreed, in 1889, to a joint 
administration of the islands. Isolationists in 
the United States angrily condemned this 
agreement. They charged that it broke faith 
with the founding fathers, who had warned 
against entangling alliances with other na- 
tions. In any case, the joint administration 
didn t work. Once more, the islands were 
plagued by civil wars. 

In disgust, many American isolationists 
demanded that the United States get out of 
the islands. But, as had happened in the case 
of Hawaii, the war with Spain in 1898 had 
increased American interest in the Pacific. 
The United States did not get out. By agree- 
ment among the three nations in 1899, the 
islands were divided between the United 
States and Germany, with the United States 
receiving desirable Tutuila. 1 

Strong-Minded Expansionists, Not Isola- 
tionists, Determine America's Pacific Policy. 
By 1900, the American flag was flying over 
the Hawaiian Islands and American Samoa, 
as well as over the Philippines and Guam, 
both acquired in tire war with Spain. In 
that year, the United States also laid claim 
to Wake Island. Earlier, in 1857, the islands 
of Jarvis and Baker had been acquired and 
in 1S67, Midway. 

As we know, in the nineteenth century, 


1 Germany s share of the Samoan Islands came 

\v , , Zt I ala ! ld ' s <x>ntro1 after Cermany 
«urld War I. In compensation for withdrav 
from Samoa entirely, Britain received from < 
many certain concessions in West Africa am 
the Solomon Islands in the Pacific. 


most Americans tended to favor a policy of 
isolationism. Only in the century’s closing 
years did the spirit of expansionism with re- 
spect to overseas territory grow strong. Yet 
because of the influence of certain strong- 
minded expansionists, the Pacific, by the 
opening of the twentieth century, was thus 
dotted with possessions of the United States. 


Settling Disputes with Other Nations 
By Arbitration Is a Goal 
Of American Foreign Policy 

The Alabama Claims: An Explosive Issue 
Is Settled Peacefully. The four-year War 
Between the States had cost the nation over 
$4 billion. Britain should pay half that sum, 
declared Senator Sumner, adding that the 
British could make payment by withdrawing 
from their territories in the New World. 1 
On what did Sumner base his “bill” to Brit- 
ain? He charged that Britain’s sympathy 
and aid to the Confederacy had greatly in- 
creased the costs of the war by doubling its 
length. As we know, the British Government 
had been sympathetic to the Confederacy. 
We know, too, that cruisers, such as the 
Alabama, had been built in British ports for 
the Confederacy. Such raiders had destroyed 
many Union vessels (page 397). 

American officials in general felt, however, 
that Britain should pay damages only for 
the ships actually destroyed by the raiders. 
To most of them, the sum of more than $2 
billion demanded by Sumner was ridiculous. 

Why Britain Heeded America's Demands 
for Damages. In 1870, France and Prussia 
were at war. There was a possibility that 
Britain might be drawn into a general Eu- 
ropean war. British officials asked themselves: 
What is to stop the United States, if we do 
become involved in such a war, from allow- 


It was Sumner’s hope that these territories might 
ultimately wind up in American hands. They in- 
cluded Canada, the British West Indies, British 
Honduras, British Guiana, the Falkland Islands, 
Bermuda, and the Bahamas. 



ing our enemies to build hundreds of Ala- 
bamas in its ports? Might not our merchant 
marine then be destroyed or driven from the 
seas? 

Besides, many Englishmen felt that the 
United States, in demanding damages, had 
a pretty good case. 

As a result, the British Government an- 
nounced that although it did not recognize 
Sumner s extravagant demands, it was “dis- 
posed to enter upon negotiations ” This was 
good news to President Grant’s secretary 
of state, Hamilton Fish, who had long been 
eager to settle all outstanding disputes with 
Britain. 

The Alabama Claims Are Settled, and 
Some Other Disputes, Too. To settle the 
Alabama claims and other disputes, Britain 
and the United States drew up the Treaty 
of Washington in 1871. In it, Britain ex- 
pressed “regret . . for the escape . . 
of the Alabama and other vessels from Brit- 
ish ports.” It was agreed to create an inter- 
national court of arbitration, the Geneva 
Tribunal, to settle the Alabama claims. The 
court, made up of representatives of Britain, 
the United States, and three neutral nations, 
decided that Britain had violated interna- 
tional law by not acting as a neutral should 
act. It awarded the United States $15 5 mil- 
lion as payment for the actual damage caused 
by the raiders 

The Treaty of Washington was like a 
beacon light in international relations. It 
pointed up the fact that nations of good will 
need not settle their disputes by war 1 

The Venezuelan Boundary Dispute: The 
Wionroe "Doctrine ‘is "invoVeb anfa "br'fra'in "is 
Persuaded to Arbitrate. In 1895, Venezuela 
let out a cry for help. Gold had been 


Other disputes that were settled by arbitration 
as a result of the Treaty of Washington concerned 
fishing rights in the North Atlantic and a boundary 
agreement on the border between the United 
States and Bntish Columbia, in the Puget Sound 
area. Another British-Amencan dispute was settled 
by arbitration in 1893. The United States had 
protested the killing of seals by Canadians in the 
Bering Sea, where the United States claimed to 
have a monopoly. 


discovered in a long-disputed area lying 
between Venezuela and British Guiana. 
Venezuela protested that Britain would not 
arbitrate ownership of the land. Britain 
maintained that it would not arbitrate on 
the basis of what it termed the exaggerated 
claims of Venezuela. 

Cleveland Takes a Strong Stand. The 
United States, to which Venezuela’s appeal 
was directed, lent a sympathetic ear. To 
President Cleveland, it seemed as though 
powerful Britain was trying to bully weak 
Venezuela He offered to act as arbitrator. 
Britain refused. In a bold note, sharply 
worded, Cleveland’s secretary of state, Rich- 
ard Olney, gave the reasons why the United 
States felt that it had a legitimate right to 
step into the Venezuelan boundary dispute. 
He argued that Britain had violated the 
Monroe Doctrine by making increased land 
claims in the Western Hemisphere and then 
refusing to arbitrate them. He added: 

The United States is practically sovereign 
on this continent . . Its infinite re- 
sources combined with its isolated position 
render it master of the situation and prac- 
tical! y invulnerable as against any or all 
other powers. 

Years later, Obey explained that he had had 
to use “words the equivalent of blows” to 
make Britain have more respect for the 
United States. 

Britain Asserts That the Monroe Doctrine 
Does Not Apply in This Case. The British 
foreign minister’s answer was expressed in 
polite language, but in a tone of superiority. 

'in efiec't, file note saici: 

The Venezuelan boundary dispute is no 
business of the United States. Britain is not 
trying to set up a colony. It is not trying to 
impose a European system of government 
on any Latin-Amcrican republic. Therefore, 
Britain is not violating the Monroe Doctrine. 

In any case, the Monroe Doctrine is not in- 
ternational law. 

Sensible Minds Win Oul Over Hotheads. 
The British answer made Cleveland “mad 
clean through.” He promptly indicated that 
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Territorial Expansion and 
Foreign Relations in the 

Late Nineteenth Century 



1891 

• Blaine takes sides in civil war 
in Chile 

1653 

• Gadsden Purchase from Mex- 
ico • Perry's first visit to Japan 

1893 

• Bering Sea fisheries dispute 
arbitrated 

1854 

• Ostend Manifesto demands 
purchase or, if necessary, seizure 
of Cuba 

"l895 . 

' ; . . ) : 

• Venezuelan boundary dispute 

I ' , 

t 

. 

1898 

• Wake Island and Hawaii an- 
nexed • Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Philippines acquired as a 
result of the Spanish-American 
War • Spain also required to 
give Cuba independence 

1857 

' ■ " ‘ \ 

• Jarvis, Baker, and Howland 
Islands annexed 

11 

• Trent affair 

[ : 


1899 

rtti 

w 

• United States and Germany 
divide Samoan Islands • United 
States participates in first Hague 
Peace Conference • Hay pro- 
poses an 'Open Door' policy for 
all nations in China 

^§1^1867 

1 

! 

1 • 

l ‘ 

i 

s 

1 1 ■ . ... 

• Alaska purchased • Midway 
Islands annexed • Senate rejects 
Seward's treaty to buy Danish 
West Indies • French forces with- 
drawn from Mexico 

1900 

• United States joins in sup- 
pressing Boxer Rebellion in 
China 

1 1870 

i! 

• Senate rejects Grant's treaty 
to buy Santo Dominao 


; 


1872 

. 

• Settlement of Alabama claims 

1 1875 

!*% . 

\ 

t 

i 

• Treaty of reciprocity with 
Hawaii 

1887 

i * 

I 

1 l ' 

• United States granted naval 
base at Pearl Harbor 

H • 1889 

j • Pan-American Conference 

j meets at Washington 


the United States would, on its own, try to 
determine the accurate boundary in the dis- 
puted area. Once determined, Venezuela’s 
rightful boundary would be protected, he 
warned, even if war resulted. In both the 
United States and Britain, war fever 
mounted. But sensible people in both coun- 
tries felt that war would be senseless, 
especially between peoples speaking the 
same language and having so much else in 
common. A majority in the House of Com- 
mons criticized the British foreign minister 
for refusing to arbitrate. 

Problems "Elsewhere Influence Britain to 
Arbitrate. For these reasons and those that 
follow, Britain decided to arbitrate. In 
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North Africa, Britain and France were en- 
gaged in a dispute over the Sudan. In South 
Africa, Germany was showing sympathy to- 
ward the descendants of the original Dutch 
settlers, called Boers, with whom the British 
were having trouble. In the Far East, Brit- 
ain and Russia were competing for conces- 
sions. Feeling friendless, British leaders 
thought that this would be a good time to 
build a firm friendship with the United 
States. The international court of arbitra- 
tion, which finally settled the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute in 1899, awarded most of 
the disputed territory to Britain. 

The Venezuelan Boundary Settlement Is 
Vitally Significant. When the Monroe Doc- 
trine was first proclaimed, it could not have 
been maintained without Britain's support 
(page 224). But now the United States had 
grown so strong that the doctrine could even 
be used against Britain. The firm friendship 
that soon developed between these two coun- 
tries was to prove valuable to both against 
autocracies and dictatorships m the twen- 
tieth century. 

OIney’s success in gaining arbitration con- 
vinced Britain and the world that the United 
States was the dominant nation in the New 
World. To maintain this dominant position, 
the United States greatly enlarged its Beet. 
But some of the large nations of Latin Amer- 
ica viewed the dominant position of the 
United States with suspicion. They feared 
that Olney’s words meant that the United 
States might try to boss them around. How- 
ever, most small Latin-American nations were 
happy to see the United States rushing to 
the rescue of Venezuela. 


Efforts to Advance the Cause 
Of Pan-Americanism, and 
Obstacles to Its Success 

Blaine Aim* to Promote Trade and Good 
Relation* Through Pon-Ameritoniim. If he 

could ha\c done so, James C. Blaine prob- 
ably would have hung signs around the 


Western Hemisphere reading: Europe, keep 
out! Blaine was secretary of state for 
President Garfield in 1881 and for President 
Harrison from 1889 to 1892. His foreign 
policy seemed to be based on the slogan 
"America for Americans!” 1 

Why Blaine Wanted to Form a Federation 
of North and South American Republics. 
Blaine had a grand plan for achieving "Amer- 
ica for Americans.” This was to create a 
loose union of the republics of North and 
South America. His hero, Henry Clay, had 
had a similar dream, back in the 1820s. In 
this federation, the United States would be 
the leader or “big sister.” 

What did Blaine think would be the bene- 
fits of such a federation? Blaine could see 
the day when there would not be enough 
customers at home for the tremendous quan- 
tities of goods pouring out of American fac- 
tories. He hoped to create in Latin America 
a huge market for this surplus production 
He was annoyed because Latin America 
bought most of its manufactured goods from 
Europe, especially from Britain. To him, this 
seemed most unfair, since the United States 
bought great quantities of such raw materials 
as hides, wool, coffee, and sugar from Latin 
America. And what was more, the vast ma- 
jority of these goods were coming in free 
of duty. 

Blaine hoped that his proposed federation 
would create such good Latin-American re- 
lations that the United States would be able 
to ease Europe out of Latin-American trade, 
lie also hoped that such a federation would 
give the United States an opportunity to 
present wars among the Latin-American re- 
publics. Peaceful relations among these na- 
tions would not only promote trade but also 
strengthen their resistance to attack by for- 
eign nations Blaine hoped that, in time, the 
Latm-American republics would look to one 
another and to the United States for political 


I Blaine'* concentration on the America* <1kJ not 
prevent Jam from encouraging increased trade with 
and eipanuon in. Far Eavtrrn and Tactile area* 
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co-operation, military protection, cultural 
contacts, and technical assistance, as well as 
trade. Working together in such ways was 
called Pan-Americanism. Today it is more 
commonly called Inter- Americanism. Blaine 
thought that Pan-Americanism would help 
Latin-Americans to think of themselves more 
and more as Americans, and would weaken 
the grip that Europe had had on them for 
so long. 

A Start on Putting Pan-Americanism into 
Practice. Pan-Americanism got started at a 
conference held at Washington, D.C., in 
1889, with delegates from nineteen republics 
attending and Blaine presiding. 1 Blaine rec- 
ommended that the nations represented 
maintain peace with one another by arbitrat- 
ing their disputes. He also urged that they 
increase trade with one another by making 
reciprocal tariff arrangements. The construc- 
tion of a railroad connecting North and 
South America, the improvement of sanita- 
tion, the adoption of a uniform coin and a 
uniform system of weights and measures to 
make trading easier were among the many 
proposals discussed. 

Not too much was accomplished. But the 
conference did establish a precedent for the 
calling of future Pan-American conferences 
(now known as Inter-American conferences) . 
Some of these were to accomplish much 
more. And the conference did create an or- 
ganization, which was later called the Pan- 
American Union. 2 Its purposes are to keep 
interest alive in Pan-Americanism and to 
keep all the republics informed on the prob- 
lems, products, and ways of life in all their 
sister republics. 

Many Latin Americans Are Suspicious of 
Pan-Americanism Because of Past History. To 


1 Actually, this was not the first Pan-American con- 
ference. Bolivar, the Latin-American hero, had 
called one, back in 1826 ( page 233). 

2 The peace-loving Andrew Carnegie paid the costs 
of constructing the magnificent Pan-American 
Union building in Washington, D.C. The Union 
is now subordinate to the Organization of American 
States (page 850). 


many Latin Americans, Pan-Americanism 
seemed just a trick to enable the United 
States to dominate all of Latin America. They 
could not forget that after the Mexican 
War in 1848, the United States had annexed 
much Mexican territory. They remembered, 
too, that three American diplomats had rec- 
ommended, in 1854, that the United States 
seize Cuba, if it could not get it any other 
way (page 357). 

At first, when the Latin-American repub- 
lics were infant republics, some Latin Amer- 
icans had looked upon the Monroe Doctrine 
as a protection. By 1889, however, these re- 
publics felt much more grown-up. Some 
Latin Americans still welcomed protection. 
But many others were beginning to think that 
they should have a say as to where, when, 
and how the Monroe Doctrine should be 
used. 

Some Latin Americans Are Suspicious of 
Reciprocity. Some Latin Americans felt that 
Blaine was using reciprocity as a club to 
force the Latin-American republics to buy 
more manufactured goods from the United 
States. Why did they feel this way? In 1890, 
Blaine had reciprocity clauses written into 
the McKinley Tariff (page 535). These 
clauses permitted some Latin-American raw 
materials, such as sugar, to enter the United 
States free of duty. Suppose, however, that 
a Latin-American nation did not reciprocate 
by lowering its tariffs on the manufactured 
goods of the United States. Then the Presi- 
dent had the power to retaliate, by placing 
duties on its goods. 

Nevertheless, several Latin-American na- 
tions did sign reciprocity agreements with 
the United States. Supporters of the high 
tariff in the Congress, however, succeeded 
in getting rid of reciprocity clauses entirely 
in the Wilson-Gorman Tariff of 1894. This 
convinced many Latin-American officials that 
the United States was not sincerely inter- 
ested in reciprocity. 

Reasons Why Many Latin Americans Were 
Suspicious of Arbitration. Many Latin Ameri- 
cans were convinced that Blaine was not 
even sincerely interested in arbitration. Why 
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did they feel this way 5 * A number of times 
while he was secretary of state, Blaine had 
taken it upon himself to try to settle disputes 
between Latin-American nations. In no case 
did he succeed. And in some cases, he made 
matters worse. Arbitration to Blaine, in the 
eyes of many Latin Americans, meant his 
right to meddle in their internal affairs. 

“Meddler” was mild compared to some of 
the names Blaine was called by many Chile- 
ans in 1891 In that year, a revolution oc- 
curred in Chile. The American minister to 
Chile, a Blaine appointee, sympathized with 
the would-be dictator against the revolu- 
tionaries The revolutionaries won. From the 
new Chilean Government poured forth a 
torrent of abuse against Blaine and the 
United States. Nor did the new Government 
permit Chileans to forget that back in 1881, 
Blaine had championed the cause of Peru 
m a war with Chile. 

One Chilean expressed his pent-up hatred 
by spitting m the face of an American sailor 
on shore leave in Valparaiso. In the barroom 
brawl that followed between American sail- 
ors and Chileans, two sailors were killed, 
more were wounded, and still more were 
jailed. The new Chilean Government re- 
fused Blaine’s demands for an apology and 
compensation for the wounded and for the 
families of the dead Blaine had to restrain 
an angry President Harrison, who indicated 
that he might even ask the Congress for a 
declaration of war. 

Alarmed, Chile backed down, apologized, 
and paid the indemnity. Yet, in a sense, the 
United States was the real loser — on two 


grounds First, Latin Americans charged that 
the United States had no business interfering 
in a civil war in a foreign nation Second, 
they condemned the United States as a big 
bully for using threats of force to make a 
small nation back down. 

In general, intervention by the United 
States in Latm-American disputes aroused 
suspicion. Suspicion caused hesitation about 
arbitration. Arbitration was also hindered by 
suspicion and jealousy among the Latin- 
Amencan republics themselves 

European Nations Promote Hostility to 
Pan-Americanism. European nations realized 
that if Blaine won his campaign for Pan- 
Amencanism, they would lose much trade 
with Latin America. Plots were hatched and 
propaganda was circulated to defeat the pro- 
gram Sometimes, when the United States 
favored the side friendly to it in a Latin- 
Amencan civil war, Britain and Germany 
would support the opposing side This is 
what happened in the Chilean civil war, for 
example. 

Differences in Heritage Between Latin 
Americans and North Americans Are a Prob- 
lem for Pan-Americanism. The ancestors of 
many Latin Americans had come from Spam 
or Portugal, and these two countries had 
strongly influenced their language, their re- 
ligion, and their culture in general. Latin 
Americans felt, therefore, that they had little 
m common with most people in the United 
States This made it difficult for Blaine to get 
Latin Americans to cut their ties with Europe 
and thmk in terms of “America for Ameri- 
cans ” 
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STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 23 


"k Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Maximilian affair 
Benito Juarez 

British North 
America Act 

“Seward’s icebox” 
Queen Liliuokalani 
Sandwich Islands 

Hawaiian 

Reciprocity 

Treaty 


Matthew Perry 

Pearl Harbor 

Pago Pago 

Tutuila 

Samoan 

archipelago 

Alabama claims 

Treaty of 
Washington 


Venezuelan 

boundary dispute 

Richard Olney 

Pan-Americanism 

Pan-American 

Conference of 1889 
Pan-American 
Union 

inter-American 

conferences 


Organization of 
American States 

Chilean Revolution 

of 1891 


k Questions to Check 

Basic Information 

1. Concerning the Maximilian affair, tell 

(a) Napoleon’s motives for starting it, 

(b) Napoleon’s motives for ending it, 
and (c) its connection with the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

2. Sum up the reasons why most Americans 
after 1865 were convinced that isolation- 
ism was a wise policy. 

3. Prove that (a) patriotism and (b) eco- 
nomic factors motivated certain strong- 
minded expansionists after 1865. 

4. Give specific proof that Secretary of State 
Seward was an expansionist. 

5. For what reasons did it seem wise to 
Russia to sell Alaska? 

6. For what reasons was the treaty pur- 
chasing Alaska (a) at first opposed by 
the Senate and (b) finally ratified? 

7. Give the highlights in the historical back- 
ground of American interest in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

S. Give the (a) economic and (b) political 
motives of Americans in Hawaii who 
urged Hawaii’s annexation by the United 
States. 

9. Explain Cleveland's attitude toward the 
annexation of Hawaii. 

10. Connect (a) the Philippine Islands and 


(b) Japan with American annexation of 
Hawaii. 

11. Trace the steps by which the United 
States annexed American Samoa. 

12. Describe the (a) origins of, (b) British 
attitude toward, and (c) results of the 
Alabama claims dispute. 

13. Connect with the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute (a) gold, (b) Olney, (c) the 
Monroe Doctrine, (d) war fever, (e) 
British foreign problems, and (f) ar- 
bitration. 

14. How did the Venezuelan boundary dis- 
pute affect American relations with 
other nations? 

15. Mention ways in which Blaine hoped that 
Pan-Americanism would benefit both ( a ) 
the United States and (b) Latin Amer- 
ica. 

16. Give the (a) aims and (b) results of the 
Pan-American Conference of 1889. 

17. For what reasons was there not more 
enthusiastic Latin-American support of 
Pan-Americanism? Discuss fully. 

18. Give the (a) highlights and (b) signifi- 
cance of American intervention in the 
Chilean Revolution of 1891. 

19. Point out ways in xvhich (a) European 
hostility and (b) the heritage of Latin 
Americans hindered the Pan-American 
movement. 
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^ Questions for Thought 
bnd Discussion 

1- Suppose the United States had not stood 
firm in the Maximilian affair. What might 
have been the results? 

2 To what extent might it be said that the 
United States was never really isolation- 
ist? Discuss fully. 

3. What do you think was the most im- 
portant reason for the isolationist spirit 
after the War Between the States? Give 
reasons for your choice. 

4. Would you have agreed with Seward’s 
program for expansion? Give reasons 
why or why not. 

5. fn what sense do those who poked fun 
at the purchase of Alaska remind one of 
those who poked fun at Fulton’s Cler- 
mont? Explain fully. 

6. What is the significance of the statement 
of Senator Sumner on the purchase of 
Alaska? 

7. Do you believe that American annexa- 
tion of Hawaii was inevitable? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 

8. Suppose that the United States had not 
annexed Hawaii. How do you think the 
history of (a) Hawaii and (b) the 
United States might have been affected? 

9- The story of the international rivalry over 
Samoa has all the elements of an exciting, 
suspenseful movie. Point out reasons 
why. 

10. Look at a map showing American pos- 
sessions acquired by 1900. Draw three 
significant conclusions from your obser- 
\ation. 

H. Do you think that Sumner was justified 
in the bill he wanted submitted to Brit- 
ain for its role in the War Between the 
States? Give reasons. 

12. It might ha\ c been harder to settle the 
Alabama claims by arbitration had the 
Americans and British not already estab- 
lished precedents for settling disputes by 
arbitration. Explain fully, giving ex- 
amples. 

13. Che >our reactions to (a) Olncy’s word* 


in the Venezuelan boundary dispute or 
(b) Britain’s answer. 

14. Olney gave a new interpretation to the 
Monroe Doctrine. Explain. 

15. Britain’s willingness to arbitrate the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute was based 
upon enlightened self-interest. Explain 
this statement. How true is it? 

16. Do you believe that the friendly settle- 
ment of the Venezuelan boundary dis- 
pute was more valuable to the future of 
(a) Britain or (b) the United States. Ex- 
plain fully. 

17 What do you think was the most im- 
portant reason for (a) Blaine’s promo- 
tion of Pan- Americanism and (b) the 
lack of enthusiasm toward it of many 
Latin Americans? Justify your choices. 

IS. What specific steps might Blaine have 
taken to arouse greater enthusiasm 
among Latin Americans for Pan-Ameri- 
canism? 

19. Suppose Pan-Americanism had been an 
overwhelming success from the start. 
How do you think world history might 
have been affected? 


A” Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Using different colors, indicate on an 
outline map of the world the foreign 
areas that European nations, Japan, and 
the United States gained control over in 
the late nineteenth century. Check sev- 
eral sources. 

2. Contribute to a committee-made chart 
entitled “Foreign Crises Involving the 
United States from 1S65 to 1S9S." In 
Column I, list the nations with which 
the United States was at odds. In Column 
H, indicate the time period involved. In 
Column III, indicate the cause or causes 
of the crisis. In Column IV, indicate its 
highlights. And in Column V, indicate 
Us results. Consult the foreign affairs 
1 xxjLj recommended on page xv i 


3. Compare the treatment of any incident 
dealt with in this chapter in at least three 
of the foreign affairs books recommended 
on page xvi. In your comparison con- 
sider (a) points emphasized, (b) full- 
ness of treatment, (c) use of pertinent 
quotations and anecdotes, and (d) sig- 
nificant conclusions drawn. 

4. Investigate any one of the following in 
the period during or after the War Be- 
tween the States: (a) Spain’s challenge 
to the Monroe Doctrine in Santo Do- 
mingo and Peru; (b) Fenian efforts to 
capture Canada; (c) the Virginius af- 
fair; (d) efforts of the United States to 
acquire bases in the Caribbean; (e) the 
Bering Sea fisheries controversy. Report 
on ( a ) why the matter was of concern to 
the United States and (b) what action 
the United States took, if any. 

5. Make a time line tracing American con- 
troversies with Great Britain from victory 
in the American Revolution to 1900. 

6. Write an imaginary page in the diary of 
(a) Maximilian’s wife, Carlotta, or (b) 
Queen Liliuokalani. 

7. Write the imaginary reactions of an aver- 
age (a) Englishman on learning of Sum- 
ner’s demands in the Alabama claims 
dispute, (b) American on learning of 
Napoleon’s intervention in Mexico, (c) 
Japanese on learning that the United 
States had annexed Hawaii, or (d) 


Latin-American diplomat on learning of 
Blaine’s aims for Pan-Americanism. 

8. Map out the scenes for a play on any 
dramatic incident or affair discussed in 
this chapter. 

9. Write an imaginary memorandum to 
Olney suggesting ways of calming Latin- 
American fears aroused by Olney ’s words 
in the Venezuelan boundary dispute. 

10. For any of the controversies with foreign 
nations discussed in this chapter, make a 
pair of newspaper headlines — one such 
as might have appeared in an American 
newspaper and one such as might have 
appeared in a newspaper of the foreign 
nation involved. 

11. On an outline map of the world locate 
every place mentioned in this chapter. 

12. As a research project, find out and re- 
port on what historians generally think of 
(a) Seward or (b) Blaine as secretary of 
state. 

13. Make a series of paragraph headings for 
an entire chapter on ( a ) the purchase of 
Alaska, (b) the annexation of Hawaii, 
(c) the acquisition of American Samoa, 
or (d) Blaine’s Pan-American policies. 
Cite your sources of information. 

14. It might be said that Townsend Harris 
deserved even more credit for opening 
up Japan to American trade than Mat- 
thew Perry. After investigating the role 
of both men, report on your conclusions. 
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Unit Four • The Great Experiment Is Greatly Affected by Great Economic Expansit 


CHAPTER 



Social and Cultural Progress and Problems 
Are Greatly Influenced by the Growth 
Of Cities, Industry, and Democracy 


Urbanization Resulting from Industrialization Creates Problems 

• Health Hazards and Eyesores in Cities • Cities Are Slowly Made Safer and 
More Healthful • New Means of Transportation Are Introduced • Jane Addams’ 
Hull House Sets an Example • Special Childrens Courts Are Created • Or- 
ganized Charities Develop 

Education, Literature, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Music Progress 

• Education Expands, Especially in Quantity • Libraries Multiply • Newspaper 
Publishing Becomes Big Business • The Influence of Industrial and Agricultural 
Changes on Literature • The Work of Some Significant Authors • Some Proof 
That the Fine Arts Moved Slowly Forward, Beginning About 1880 • Some 
Outstanding Characteristics of Some Leading Painters, Sculptors, and Architects 

• The Level of American Musical Tastes Is Raised 

Some Other Social Developments of the Late Nineteenth Century 

• Millions Become Sports-conscious • Spectator Sports Become Big Business 

• The Theater Thrives in Attendance, But Not Much in Quality • Immigration 
Creates Problems, Especially in the Cities • Heavy Drinking, Especially in the 
Cities, Leads to an Intensified Temperance Crusade • The Fight for Women’s 
Rights Continues 


The Rapid Growth of Cities 
Brings About Great Changes 
In American Life After 1865 

Like magnets, the cities drew them. On 
they came by the millions. From farms in the 
United States and from farms all over Eu- 
rope, men, women, and children flocked to 


American cities. No migration in all history 
could compare in numbers with the trend 
toward urbanization that followed the War 
Between the States. In 1860, sixteen per cent 
of Americans lived in cities. By 1900, the per- 
centage had doubled. 1 In relatively little 

1 In 1790, only five per cent lived in cities. By 1963, 
the figure had risen to seventy per cent. 
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time, many little villages had blossomed into 
big cities. And many a big city had grown 
even bigger. New York, for example, had 
become second only to London in size. 

Industrialization Leads to Urbanization. 
With improved farm machinery and more 
scientific methods of farming, more and more 
food could be produced by fewer and fewer 
farmers. Meanwhile, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion (Chapters 13 and 18) had created 
countless new job opportunities in the 
cities. The consequent migration from 
farm to city was further stimulated by such 
improved means of transportation as the 
railroad and the steamboat. Moreover, job 
opportunities in cities kept growing because 
raw materials could be brought in and manu- 
factured goods shipped out so much more 
easily. 

Migration from farm to city had taken 
place in other countries, too, as they became 
industrialized. A similar migration, but on 
a smaller scale, had taken place in the 


Bandits’ roost. What conditions do you 
think Jacob A. Riis was trying to expose 
when he took this photograph ? 
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United States during its First Industrial 
Revolution. 

Shameful Conditions in Slums. “Foul cel- 
lars full of rubbish, dilapidated and danger- 
ous stairs, plumbing pipes containing large 
holes emitting sewer gas throughout the 
houses, rooms so dark that one cannot see 
the people in them, cellars occupied as sleep- 
ing places, and pigs, goats, horses, and other 
animals kept in cellars, dangerous old fire- 
traps without fire escapes.” 

So reporter and reformer Jacob Riis de- 
scribed the horrible conditions in the slums 
of New York City in the 1890’s. The sunless, 
almost airless dwellings, called tenements, 
were frigid in winter and steaming hot in 
summer. Crammed full of as many tenants 
as the landlord could get into them, they 
were made even more crowded by the board- 
ers tenants used to take in. Keeping clean 
was a major problem. The only sinks were in 
the dark and dingy hallways for the use of 
all the tenants. Those who wanted a bath 
usually took it in a tin tub in the kitchen. In 
these filthy pestholes, epidemics of conta- 
gious diseases killed off thousands. The ten- 
ants, usually poor wage earners, often immi- 
grants, had to cut down on their food and 
medical care in order to pay the relatively 
high rents. 

Crime and Drunkenness Are Common. 

Crime was so common in the slums that 
certain streets were known by such lurid 
names as “Murderers’ Alley” and “Peniten- 
tiary Row.” Drunkenness was common, too. 
Many a week’s wages were squandered in a 
corner saloon. This widespread drunkenness 
has been blamed on the despair that many 
poor people felt not only about their living 
conditions but about their working conditions 
as well. People of all ages and both sexes 
would labor long hours in workshops and 
factories that were as miserable as the tene- 
ments in which they lived. 

The Problems of Wafer Supply, Waste Dis- 
posal, Air Pollution, and Proper Lighting Are 
Magnified in Cities. A city’s water supply 
was sometimes piped from the same rivers 
and lakes into which sewage was emptied 



and garbage dumped. Foul odors from open 
sewers and smoke from belching factory 
chimneys polluted the air. When rams came, 
the many unpaved streets were often turned 
into rivers of mud. When night fell, the flick- 
ering gas lamps in the streets gave off such 
dim light that thugs and pickpockets were 
in their element. 

Cities Are Generally Ugly and Congested. 

In general, cities were vast eyesores. They 
were cluttered with telegraph and telephone 
poles connected by a maze of wires. A stable, 
a blacksmith’s shop, or a slaughterhouse 
might be erected next to a fine residence. 
Nor did the monotonous rows of houses al- 
most all alike, kid out on rectangular blocks 
almost all alike, add to civic beauty. Most 
cities were terribly congested. The horse- 
drawn streetcars were so slow that people 
tended to live crowded together in the heart 
of the city near their work. 

City Politics Often Contribute to the Ugly 
Side of City life. Better conditions might 
have been enjoyed by more people if there 
had not been so much political corrup- 
tion in large cities. Too many large cities had 
their Tweed Rings (page 522), And many a 
taxpayer’s dollar went into the pockets of 
political bosses, instead of into desperately 
needed city improvements. 

Cities Slowly Move to Foster Safety, 
Health, and the General Welfare of Their 
Inhabitants. Nearly 300 lives, almost 18,000 
buildings, and about $200 million — this was 
the cost of the temble Chicago fire, which 
practically destroyed the city in 1871. Chi- 
cagoans gufckiy got to work and rebuilt their 
city — this time not in wood but in stone and 
steel. 

Other cities had their disastrous fires, too. 
Such fires meant that cities had to improve 
fire-prevention and fire-fighting methods. By 
the 1890’s, to do the dangerous work of fire 
fighting, practically every city had hired full- 
time firemen, instead of depending upon vol- 
unteers (page 289). 

Many reformers waged a war on slums. 
They lost battle after battle. Finally, just at 
the turn of the century, some minor victories 


were won. New York passed a law requiring 
landlords of old tenements to provide fire 
escapes and to repair cellars, halls, and roofs. 
More housing laws followed, in New York 
and elsewhere. But a tour of almost any city 
today reveals that the war against slums is 
far from won. 

City dwellers could feel a lot safer in tak- 
ing a nightly stroll when the bright arc light 
replaced the flickering gas lamp in the streets 
of some cities during the 1880’s. A little later, 
streets were lighted by electricity. City 
dwellers felt safer, too, when cities took steps 
to purify their water supplies This helped 
to bring an end to the frequent epidemics of 
typhoid fever. 

Other indications of increased civic re- 
sponsibility were the building of many play- 
grounds, the creation of special children’s 
courts, and the placing of charity on an or- 
ganized basis. The special children’s courts 
tried to prevent youthful offenders from be- 
coming hardened criminals and to help them 
to become good citizens The main object of 
placing charity on an organized basis was to 
see that those who received such aid were the 
truly needy. 

New Means of Transportation Are Intro- 
duced to Try to Keep Pace with Growing 
City Populations. By the 1870’s, New Yorkers 
were traveling to and from work on steam 
trains running on elevated tracks. The el- 
evated (el) made it possible for many New 
Yorkers to move from the heart of the city to 
its outskirts. But this convenience had its 
drawbacks: cinders and soot from the loco- 
motive would fall on pedestrians below. By 
the 1880’s, many cities had introduced an- 
other convenient form of transportation, the 
electric trolley. 

But as more and more farm folk and for- 
eigners moved into the cities, what was for- 
merly the outskirts became the city proper. 

In 1895, Boston, and in 1905, New York, 
built subways. The subway made it possible 
for city dwellers to get to their destinations 
quickly and, if they liked, to mo\e their 
homes farther out to the new outskirts of the 
city. 



By the turn of the century, a few score 
New Yorkers owned that new invention, the 
automobile. This was a clue to the shape of 
things to come. For in the twentieth century, 
to get away from the increasing congestion 
of the expanded city, more and more city 
dwellers moved their homes to far-flung 
suburbs, and drove to their work. Who 
knows? Perhaps the time will come when 
thousands of people from still farther-flung 
suburbs will commute to their work by 
plane. 

The Far-reaching Influence of Jane Ad- 
dams' Hull House. In 1889, the wealthy Jane 
Addams bought a large house in the slum 
district of Chicago. In this house, Hull House, 
she and some friends set up a program to 
help slum dwellers. Working mothers were 
helped by Hull House’s nursery school and 
kindergarten. School children were helped 
by games, clubs, entertainment, and special 
classes. Hungry children were fed. Would- 
be artists, musicians, actors, and writers were 
given guidance. The intellectually minded 
were invited to take part in discussion 
groups. Immigrants, lonefy in their new en- 
vironment, were warmly welcomed and 
taught American ways. 

Hull House’s influence reached far beyond 
the slums of Chicago. The pressure it exerted 
influenced the Illinois legislature to forbid 
the employment of children under the age of 
fourteen and to make rules for improving 
conditions in sweatshops. 1 Its publicity per- 
suaded many of the rich to take a deeper in- 
terest in the problems of the poor. Its suc- 
cess and that of the Henry Street Settlement, 
founded the same year in New York by Lil- 
lian Wald, inspired the setting up of many 
similar settlement houses around the nation. 
Hull House itself had been inspired by Jane 
Addams visit to a settlement house in Lon- 
don, called Toynbee Hall. A strong believer 
in the brotherhood of man, Jane Addams also 
fought for women’s rights and world peace. 
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Education Expands 
Especially in Quantity, 

And Especially in the Cities 

Reasons Why Education Expanded After 
1865. Many parents stayed in the cities in 
the hope that if they didn’t get ahead, their 
children would. Education was the key to 
this goal. And it was in the industrialized 
cities, with their great wealth, that the 
greatest expansion of free public education 
was taking place at this time. Immi- 
grant parents were especially education- 
conscious. Having come from the class-con- 
scious countries of Europe, they keenly 
appreciated the opportunities here for any- 
body to get ahead. 

To preserve freedom, to weaken the 
influence of radical propaganda, to instill 
patriotism, to Americanize immigrants — 
these were some of the central aims of the 
expansion of public education after 1865. 
Such aims were much like the educational 
aims of the Jacksonian period (page 267). 
But in the late nineteenth century, people 
also asked: What new courses are being in- 
troduced to meet the needs of this period of 
great industrial and commercial expansion? 

Giant Steps Forward Are Taken in Pre- 
College Education. Following are some sta- 
tistics that tell the story of the tremendous 
expansion of education in the late nineteenth 
century: 

• Only one kindergarten in 1873 (in St. 
Louis); more than 3,000 in 1900 

• Fewer than seven million pupils in public 
elementary schools in 1870; more than fif- 
teen million in 1900 

• Fewer than 400 high schools in 1860 (more 
than half of these in Massachusetts, New 
York, and Ohio); more than 6,000 in 1900 
(scattered throughout the nation, espe- 
cially in the cities) 

By 1963, the United States was to have about 
26,000 free public high schools. No other 
nation has provided free public high school 
education for so many of its people. 
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Giant Steps Forward Are Taken in Higher 
Education. The Federal Government, 
through the Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 
(page 395), helped to make possible great 
progress in college and university education. 
Eventually, under this generous law, sixty- 
nine land-grant colleges, stressing industrial 
and mechanical education, were established 
Millionaires, who had made their fortunes in 
the industrial boom following the war, also 
spent millions in founding or endowing uni- 
versities. In no other nation, by 1900, were 
there so many universities affording a higher 
education to so many. 

In General, the Quality of Education Lags 
Behind Its Quantity. Late in the nineteenth 
century, most elementary schools were still 
stressing memorization of information, in- 
stead of encouraging pupils to think. Whip- 
ping was the punishment for the unruly 
pupil. In 1900, the average annual pay for a 
teacher was only a little more than $300. 
True, the dollar was worth much more in 
those days than now. But even for that time, 
the pay was so low that few men became 
teachers. And many women took teaching 
only as temporary work. 

The three R’s were still the core of the 
curriculum, with a little history and geog- 
raphy added The textbooks used, such as 
McGuffey’s Readers, were mainly reprints 
of those used early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Yet the stories pupils read in McGuf- 
fey's Readers had the merit of building char- 
acter and promoting patriotism. 

Changes Loom on the Educational Horizon. 
To Henry Barnard, as to Horace Mann (page 
268), the welfare of the entire nation was 
more important than his own financial well- 
being A rich man, Barnard spent all he had 
on urging the widest possible educational op- 
portunity and better methods of teaching. 
He believed that schools should stress under- 
standing of pupils and greater kindliness. 

Like Mann, Barnard had been influenced 
and inspired by the ideas of certain of Eu- 
rope’s most original thinkers on education. 
The Swiss Johann Pestalozzi and the Ger- 
man Friedrich Froebel, for example, had 


taught that sarcasm and whippings have no 
place in the classroom. Pupils learn best, 
they believed, by doing things, rather than 
by sitting back and having facts poured into 
their heads Herbert Spencer, an Englishman, 
had recommended the teaching of subjects 
that would help pupils to earn a better living 
and to be better citizens. When Barnard was 
appointed first United States commissioner 
of education in 1867, he tried to spread such 
ideas 

Another influential educator, John Dewey, 
began spreading his theories of education in 
the late nineteenth century. He, too, believed 
that pupils should "learn by doing." School, 
he said, should be “life, not a preparation 
for life.” He urged greater experimentation 
and less stress on subject matter, greater 
freedom for the pupil and less domination 
by the teacher. 

Dewey’s views strongly influenced what 
has come to be called progressive education. 
Progressive education became quite popular 
in many American and foreign schools in 
the early twentieth century. In recent years, 
it has been the target of severe criticism. Its 
critics express the fear that schools that adopt 
progressive education sacrifice the many ben- 
efits of traditional education. They complain, 
for example, that pupils in progressive 
schools have so much freedom that confusion 
reigns and little learning takes place. 

For a long time, Latin, Greek, and math- 
ematics had been the core of the high school 
curriculum. But business needed typists, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, and workers 
with industrial skills. The high school cur- 
riculum was therefore expanded to meet 
these commercial and industrial needs. To 
train better-informed citizens, the curricu- 
lum was further expanded to include more 
history, civics, and geography. To enable 
graduates to use their leisure to enrich their 
lives, courses were also added in music and 
art. 

The one-room schoolhouse was still very 
much a part of the rural landscape in 1900. 
Many of America’s unsung heroines were the 
country schoolteachers, who taught every 
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subject at every grade level to pupils of all 
ages. From many a one-room schoolhouse 
came many a great American. 

Educational Changes on the College and 
University Level. The quality of American 
college and university education for most of 
the nineteenth century was not very high. 
But by 1900, many American institutions of 
higher learning could compare favorably 
with the best of the age-old institutions of 
Europe. The college curriculum had long 
been much like that of the high school, ex- 
cept on a higher level. The few students who 
studied science did no laboratory experi- 
ments themselves. They merely watched the 
professor perform them. However, the ex- 
pansion of industry and commerce forced 
colleges, like high schools, to introduce 
changes. More stress was placed on the 

A monument to Booker T. Washington. 
Find out in what ways the views of 
Negro leader William E. B. Dubois dif- 
fered from those of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, founder of Tuskegee Institute. 



sciences: natural, physical, and social. Mod- 
ern languages began to be taught, while 
ancient Greek and Latin received less at- 
tention. 

Now colleges began to permit students a 
wide choice of courses, instead of requiring 
them to follow a program mapped out by the 
faculty for all. 1 Now, too, more specialized 
technical colleges, such as Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, were being founded. 
The example had been set by such pioneer 
engineering colleges as Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, founded back in 1824 (page 
270). 

Meanwhile, many a college — Oberlin, for 
example (page 272) — was becoming coedu- 
cational, and more and more women’s col- 
leges were being established. At last, the 
long-time prejudice against college educa- 
tion for women was rapidly losing ground. 
And colleges for Negroes began to make 
their appearance with the founding of How- 
ard University in 1867 (page 423). 

Graduate and Professional Schools Are 
Influenced by Similar European Schools. In 
the undergraduate schools, but especially in 
the graduate and professional schools of 
American universities, European influence 
was strong. From Germany came the labora- 
tory method in science and the seminar 
method in history. Graduate students study- 
ing under the seminar method do original 
research under the guidance of an instructor. 
Such seminar students in the social sciences 
try to approximate the laboratory method 
in the physical sciences. From Britain came 
the seeds of the case method in studying 
law. Using the case method, law students 


This innovation, called the elective system, was 
introduced at Harvard University by President 
Charles W. Eliot. President Eliot was one of the 
many outstanding university presidents of the time 
who revolutionized university education. He made 
entrance requirements more difficult, added grad- 
uate schools of applied science and business ad- 
ministration, and raised standards in the medical 
and law schools. In recent years, there has been 
a trend away from the elective system. More col- 
eges are requiring pupils to take more required 
courses. 


study many similar past cases to determine 
the basic legal principle on which such cases 
were decided. 

From France to American medical schools 
came Louis Pasteur’s germ theory of disease, 
and from Britain, Joseph Lister’s ideas on the 
use of antiseptics in surgery. In the revolu- 
tionary improvements that took place in 
American medical schools in the late nine- 
teenth century, the work of Pasteur and 
Lister became guiding principles. 1 Such ideas 
were brought back to America by the hun- 
dreds of American students who studied in 
European universities at this time. 

The Influence of American Higher Educa- 
tion on Education Elsewhere Increases 
Steadily. By the twentieth century, thousands 
of students were to come to study in Ameri- 
can universities not only from Europe but 
from all over the world. And many foreign 
universities were studying the knowledge 
accumulated and the educational methods 
used in America. Thus, educational influence, 
like so much else in life, travels a two-way 
street. 

libraries Multiply, Especially in Cities. A 

famous English commentator on American 
affairs, James Bryce, wrote in 1888 that in the 
United States "The average of knowledge 
is higher, the habit of reading and thinking 
more generally diffused, than in any other 
country." If Bryce was right, much credit 
should go to the nation’s libraries. For by this 
time, thousands of public libraries, supported 
by taxation and open to all free of charge, 
had been established, especially in cities. 

No one deserves more credit for America’s 
library boom than the self-educated, book- 
loving Andrew Carnegie (page 431). In 
effect, Carnegie had promised the communi- 
ties of America: I will build you libraries if 
you will agree to support them through tax- 
ation. In keeping his promise, Carnegie spent 
more than $50 million. 


1 The impro\«nent$ were revolutionary became, 
until about 1870. it took very little education to 
become a doctor Written examinations weren t 
even given, for, as was pointed out, “A majority 
of the students cannot write well enough." 


The Chautauqua Movement Expands, 
Especially in Rural Areas. Many persons, 
most of them middle-aged or elderly, and of 
the middle class, had had little chance to 
take advantage of the many educational op- 
portunities that were opening up. They 
wanted, therefore, to use their leisure or 
retirement to get the education they had 
missed. A program set up at Chautauqua, 
New York, in 1874 helped some such peo- 
ple to satisfy their yearning for learning. To 
Chautauqua each summer came throngs 
from all over the country There, in big tents, 
they would listen to concerts and to lectures 
by writers, missionaries, scientists, humorists, 
and world travelers 

The Chautauqua movement for combin- 
ing education and entertainment in a sum- 
mer-camp atmosphere was extended to rural 
communities all over the nation To further 
satisfy the yearning for learning, home-study 
correspondence courses in many subjects 
were set up by Chautauqua for the winter 
months. 


Newspapers and Magazines 
Reach Millions of Readers, 

Especially in Cities 

Sensationalism Increases the Circulation of 
Pulitzer's New York World. “There is room 
in this great and growing city [New York] for 
a journal [newspaper] that is not only cheap, 
but bright, not only bright, but large, not 
only large, but truly democratic — dedicated 
to the cause of the people rather than that of 
purse-potentates — devoted more to news of 
the New than the Old World — that will ex- 
pose all fraud and sham, fight all public 
evils and abuses — that will serve and battle 
for the people with earnest sincerity.’’ 

In 1883, when Joseph Pulitzer bought the 
New York World, he promised his readers 
that his newspaper would measure up to the 
standards he had thus spelled out. To make 
his newspaper cheap, Pulitzer dropped its 
price to two cents To make it bright, he ad- 
ded colored comic strips, cartoons, blazing 
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headlines, a sports section, and a Sunday 
supplement. To build a large circulation, he 
played up sensational stories on crimes, mur- 
ders, and scandals. Somewhat similar tactics 
had been practiced earlier by James Gordon 
Bennett of the New York Herald (page 288). 

To Pulitzer, the “purse-potentates” were 
the new rich class ( nouveau riche), whose 
wealth was a by-product of America’s busi- 
ness boom. Pulitzer’s World and other sensa- 
tional newspapers never let up ridiculing the 
ostentatious and extravagant antics of cer- 
tain nouveau riche. In cartoons and prose, 
they would vividly describe a lavish banquet 
at which the guests were served on horse- 
back, with the horses sharing their cham- 
pagne, or another where $100 bills were 
wrapped around cigarettes. They showed 
contempt for those nouveau riche of the New 
World who tried to buy titles for their 
daughters by marrying them off to poverty- 
stricken counts or barons of the Old World. 
They laughed at social climbers who at- 
tempted to appear aristocratic by imitating 
the correct dress and clipped speech of 
aristocratic Englishmen. 

Crusades Also Increase the Circulation of 
the World. Pulitzer’s World also carried on 
crusades in what Pulitzer believed was “the 
cause of the people.” Readers wept as they 
read of the misery of the poor living in the 
slums. Reformers applauded when the World 
exposed dishonesty in politics and called for 
civil sen-ice reform. Populists and liberals in 
both major parties were delighted when it 
demanded a high income tax on high incomes 
and rigid regulation of monopolies. News- 
papers like Pulitzer’s, which practiced sen- 
sationalism to attract a big reading public, 
were called the yellow press. This name 
originated from one of the characters in a 
1 ulitzer comic strip, who was always dressed 
in yellow. 


Yellow journalism seemed profitable 
Pulitzer’s World and other sensational ne 
papers. By 1900, Pulitzer had built the cii 
lation of the World from fewer than 
to more than a million. However, other ne 
papers, such as the New York Times, wf 


were not sensational, also greatly increased 
their circulation at this time. 

Free Schools and Certain Inventions Help 
Make the Newspaper Business Big Business. 

There were fewer than 400 daily newspapers 
in the United States in 1860. In 1900, there 
were more than 2,0004 More newspapers 
were bought because more people could 
read. More people could read because of 
the spread of free public education. Now 
there was mass production of newspapers 
for a mass reading public in the cities. 

Helping to turn out cheap newspapers by 
mass production were such inventions as 
Hoes improved rotary press (page 289) and 
Ottmar Mergenthaler’s linotype machine. 
The linotype speeded up the printing process 
by making it possible for printers to set type 
by machine rather than by hand. The type- 
writer, the telephone, the telegraph, and the 
cable also helped to make the newspaper 
business a big business. 

Standardization and Variety in the News- 
paper Business. By the 1880’s, some news- 
papers began buying out other newspapers. 
Soon there were giant chain newspapers, 
with branches in many different cities. By 
this time, too, hundreds of newspapers in 
all parts of the nation were being fed iden- 
tical reports by such news-gathering agencies 
as the Associated Press (founded in 1848). 
Furthermore, the work of syndicated colum- 
nists might appear in hundreds of news- 
papers. 

Yet some newspapers have managed to re- 
main quite different from their competitors. 
For even though they may use reports from 
press associations and run some syndicated 
columns, they have their own special report- 
ers and columnists, and, of course, present 
their own distinctive editorial positions. 
Moreover, one newspaper may be sensational 
and stress crime and scandal, while another 
may concentrate on important events in 
domestic and foreign affairs. 


n recent years, this trend has been reversed. 
• iergers and bankruptcies have caused a sharp de- 
crease in the number of newspapers. 
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through the wild Sierra Nevada mountain 
country, barroom brawls, love affairs be- 
tween good girls and bad men and vice 
versa — all of this and more are described in 
such local-color stories of Bret Harte as 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp.” Hard char- 
acters are usually portrayed by Harte as 
having soft hearts. This heart-of-gold for- 
mula, as Harte’s technique has been called, 
was used by Harte and others in tale after 
tale, until it became quite stale. 

Local Colorist Eggleston Depicts the Mid- 
dle West. The headaches and heartaches of 
pioneers in the Middle West in frontier 
days became a favorite theme of many local 
colorists. The pioneer Middle Western local 
colorist was Edward Eggleston, author of 
The Circuit Rider and The Hoosier School- 
master, among other novels. A circuit rider 
was a preacher who traveled on horseback 
from one churchless frontier community to 
another. His hardships and those faced by a 
backwoods schoolteacher on the Indiana 
frontier are realistically described by Eg- 
gleston. There is probably more down-to- 
earth history in these novels than in the 
history textbooks Eggleston also wrote. 

Local Colorists Page and Cable Depict 
tie South. Southern hospitality, contented 
slaves, Negro dialects, fox hunts, holiday 
festivals in the great house of the master 
—all this and much more are skillfully and 
affectionately described in In Ole Virginia 
and other books by Thomas Nelson Page. 
A yearning for pre-war plantation days shines 
through most of Page’s writing. It was this 
ocal colorist’s belief that “. . . the social 
life of the Old South had its faults 
I!!!! “f./irtues far outweighed them. . . '. 
lived ”' fe " aS ^ tllC Purest> sweetest life ever 


In the Deep South, a bored clerk nair 
George Washington Cable spent his sp; 
t.me reading old New Orleans newspap, 
some dating as far back as 1800. Records 
tends between hot-blooded Creoles,’ of tk 
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duels over gambling debts and exciting 
ladies, of slave markets, of yellow fever epi- 
demics, of pirates and pilots, of outlaws 
from Caribbean islands, of adventurers 
from many lands — all fascinated him. Cable 
translated his fascination into such stories 
as those in his collection entitled Old Creole 
Days. 

Local Colorist Sarah Orne Jewett Depicts 
New England. To many, Maine and much 
of New England, after the War Between 
the States, seemed to be slowly decaying. 
Many young New Englanders had left to 
make their fortunes in the big industrialized 
cities. It had been many a day since many 
a New England seaport had seen big ships 
entering its harbor. To local colorist Sarah 
Orne Jewett, however, there was no place 
like New England. And to her, there were 
no people so heroic as those who remained 
behind to eke out a living from New Eng- 
land s rocky soil. One of her books, The 
Country of the Pointed Firs, is considered 
by some the finest of all the many fine local- 
color books of the period. 

Certain Writers Seek to Escape Materialism 
in Remote Times and Far-off Places. Henry 
Adams felt that while progress in science and 
industry was racing along at the end of the 
nineteenth century, moral progress was lag- 
ging far behind. This helps to explain why, 
in one of his books, Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres, he praises the thirteenth century 
for its emphasis on the spiritual, rather than 
the material. 

Rich, American-born Henry James spent 
most of his life in England. He felt that there, 
among aristocrats who had inherited their 
wealth, he would get away from the “in- 
credible lack of culture” he considered char- 
acteristic of America’s nouveau riche. In 
such brilliantly written novels as The Ameri- 
can and The Ambassadors, James compares 
the uppercrust of society in Europe and 
America. These novels made the point that 
Europeans could use some of the driving 
vitality of Americans, and Americans could 
use some of the sophistocated culture of 
Europeans. 
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Psychologically, this novel is a master- 
piece in tracing the changing emotions of a 
raw recruit before, during, and after a battle. 
Crane himself suffered poverty and intoler- 
ance and died at the age of twenty-nine of 
tuberculosis. Yet in his short life, he wrote 
many stories and poems on such sordid sub- 
jects as the horrors of the slums and the 
evils of war and alcoholism. Called a genius, 
Crane was to have tremendous influence on 
many modern writers. 

Like Crane, the great Southern poet Sid- 
ney Lanier suffered much poverty and pain 
in his lifetime and died young of tubercu- 
losis. Idealistic and deeply religious, Lanier 
believed that poetry should point out that 
intolerance, greed, and cruelty are enemies 
of the basic principle of life: love of God 
and man. His masterpiece, the melodious, 
rhythmical “The Marshes of Glynn,” declares : 

By so many roots as the marsh grass 
sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a hold of the 
greatness of God. 

Lanier believed that poetry and music were 
practically identical. He wrote: “Music is 
love in search of a word.” 


I never spoke with God, 

Nor visited in heaven; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 

Emily Dickinson, who wrote these lines, 
daringly experimented in her poetry with 
unusual rhythms, rhymes, and figures of 
speech. Her compact verses, sharp images, 
hidden meanings, and impish humor have 
strongly influenced many a modern poet. 

Some Minor Writers Whose Books Became 
Best Sellers. Most readers were not interested 
in serious novels or profound poetry. They 
wanted to be entertained. And books that 
entertained won the widest audience. 1 Mil- 


Examples were such novels as The Virginia 
Ouen Vaster, When Knighthood Was in Flow , 
Charles Major, and The Little Shepherd of l 
dom Come hy John Fox. ' 


lions read the paperbacked dime novels, 
usually Westerns, in which the hero was 
always a kind of superman. He was, basically, 
a good man, who could always get the bet- 
ter of any number of bad men. 

Ragged Dick and Luck and Pluck were 
two of the more than 100 books written by 
Horatio Alger, Jr. All the Alger novels had 
as their heroes poor but honest boys who, 
overcoming overwhelming odds in a big 
city, become rich. Boys by the millions read 
them, always dreaming that the same thing 
would happen to them. Similarly, Martha 
Finley’s Elsie Dinsmore series was read by 
millions of girls who hoped they would de- 
velop the noble and pure character of the 
main character. 


The Fine Arts Make Little Progress 
In the 1860's and 1870's, 

But Move Forward About 1900 

The Public Fails to Encourage Artists; Art- 
ists Tend to Be Imitative. Art? What do I care 
about art? Artists and art lovers may have the 
time for such things, but I don’t. In the 
Gilded Age, when there was such a mad 
rush to get ahead, this seemed to be the at- 
titude of many Americans toward art. Fur- 
thermore, an original artist, who wanted to 
paint his subjects as his mind’s eye saw them, 
rather than as his naked eye saw them, would 
have had a lot of trouble selling his paintings. 
For most of those people who were interested 
in paintings at all wanted them to look like 
photographs. 

Apparently, few artists aspired to be 
original. Many of them went to study in 
Europe and imitated not the experimenters 
there but those who painted in the old tradi- 
tional manner. Thus they seldom portrayed 
simple subjects from the American scene, 
such as a farmer, a factory worker, or chil- 
dren at play. Instead, sculptors and painters 
would often choose such subjects as ancient 
Greeks or Romans or medieval knights. 

Victorian Gothic Architecture Reflects the 
Desire for Display. The architecture typical 
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of tlio titnos was a hodgepodge that imitated 
the mediesj] Gothic, witli some Renaissance 
and ollier stvles thrown in This elaborate 
t\pe of nrclntecture was called Victorian 
Gothic , after Queen Victoria, who vs as reign- 
ing in Britain at this time 
Some members of the notneau rtchc were 
convinced that one good wav of showing off 
their wealth w-as to huild a home bigger, 
showier, and more overloaded with a variety 
of ornamentation than their neighlmrs Just 
as the wooden or hrownstone evtenors of 
such homes were overdecorated, so the dim 
and drear> interiors were overcrowded with 
numerous kmckknacks and with heavy over- 
stuffed furniture, upholstered in horsehair 
In the spirit of such ostentation, it was fash- 
ionable to overload ones stomach with food 
and one’s hods with shows clothing. 

Public Encouragement Speeds Up the Prog- 
ress of the Fine Arts. In time, more people 
had more monev and more leisure to spend 
on the arts Some of these people, in their 
travels abroad, became interested in art 
Some imported European art and artists, 
some even transplanted the contents of an en- 
tire castle, or the castle itself, stone bv stone. 
Donations by such persons, contributions by 
other public-spirited citizens, and appropria- 
tions by city governments soon led to the es- 
tablishment of excellent museums of fine arts 
in most of the important cities of the nation. 
Art schools and art courses in high schools 
and colleges also became more common. 

Experimentation in Painting Increases. 
For a number of years, some French paint- 
ers, such as Paul Cezanne, and some French 
sculptors, such as Auguste Rodin, had been 
experimenting with original techniques. 
Their work influenced a few American artists, 
in the late 1870‘s, to experiment along sim- 
ilar lines. Some such experimenters were 
called imprc.Miorci.rfs Impressionists tried, 
among other things, “to represent scenes and 
objects as they first strike the eye, in their 
immediate and momentary effect, without 
attention to details.” Impressionist painting 
usually appeals more to the emotions than to 
the intellect. 


The Portrait Painting of the Self-Exiled 
Sargent. “Every time I paint a portrait I 
love a friend," John Singer Sargent once de- 
clared. 1 Sargent was remarkably skillful in 
capturing personality. Early in liis career, in 
1SSI, Sargent painted one famous French 
lieautv so much like her selfish self that, on 
seeing it. she went into hysterics. Neverthe- 
less. some of the most aristocratic Europeans 
and wealthy Americans commissioned him to 
paint their portraits. 

Most of Sargent’s life his painting was 
traditional Rut during two periods — one 
early in his career, and one late — he broke 
away from traditional portrait painting and 
painted impressionistic landscapes. 

The Self-Exiled Whistler Preaches 'Art for 
Art's Sake.' James Whistler was born in 
America, studied in France, lived in England, 
and was greatly influenced in bis painting by 
Diego Velasquez of Spain and the prints of 
Japan Whistler preached “art for art’s sake." 
By this he meant that it is not the duty of a 
painter in Ins painting to try to tell a story, 
or to arouse emotions, such as “devotion, pity, 
(orj love” Because his paintings and etch- 
ings were different, some even impression- 
istic, Whistler was accused by the famous 
English critic John Ruskin of “flinging a pot 
of paint in the public’s face." 

Whistler’s so-called Portrait of the Artist's 
Mother shows his technical skill and his deli- 
cate arrangement of silver gray and black 
tones. Whatever Wins tier’s intentions, the 
painting has aroused in millions of hearts 
such emotions as “devotion, pity, [or] love.” 
For it reminds many of how they feel about 
their own mothers. 

la Farge Is Inspired by Medieval Art and 
Modern Impressionism. In medieval Europe, 
artists created stained-glass cathedral win- 
dows of stunning beauty. In late-nineteenth- 
century America, John La Farge created 
stained-glass church windows that compare 


Sargent is usually classified as an American painter 
because he was born of American parents But he 
was bom in Italy and spent most of his life in 
England 
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Toilers of the Sea btj Albert Ryder. 


favorably with these. La Farge was also 
known for his church murals and for the 
elements of impressionism that appear in 
some of his landscapes. 

Homer and Eakins Paint with Dramatic 
Realism. Like La Farge, Winslow Homer, 
Thomas Eakins, and Albert Ryder were all 
born about 1840 and tended to stress native 
American themes in their paintings. Weather- 
beaten fishermen and sailors on the rocky 
coast of Maine, toil-worn farmers, rugged 
fur trappers, Caribbean islanders fighting a 
storm in the open sea — these were subjects 
in many of Homer’s landscapes and sea- 
scapes. Such Homer paintings as The Gulf- 
stream, The Hurricane, and Undertow show 
realism, vitality and dramatic appeal. 

Prize fights, crew races, and hospital clinics 
are just a few of the down-to-earth subjects 
painted realistically by Thomas Eakins. His 
realism as a portrait painter cost Eakins 
clients. It was a rare person who would pay 
to have his portrait painted with all his scars 
moles, or other blemishes showing. 

The Symbolism in Ryder's Paintings Is a 
Challenge to Many. Two lonely, hazy figures 
in a little black sailboat on a dark sea sil- 
houetted against a moonlit sky, painted on 
:> * 'll canvas— thi- ’ Mbert Ryder’s fa- 


mous painting Toilers of the Sea. To some, it 
symbolizes the loneliness of all men as they 
voyage through life. This ghostly painting 
is fairly typical of much of Ryder’s work. 
Instead of depicting the obvious, the deeply 
religious and poetical Ryder was always 
reaching out to express the mysteries of life. 
He once said: “I am trying to find something 
out there beyond the place on which I have 
a footing.” 

Despite these outstanding painters, Amer- 
ican painting as a whole was not outstanding 
until the twentieth century. Then, many were 
to find their inspiration in the work of such 
painters as Eakins (page 713) and Ryder. 

The Sculpture of Saint-Gaudens Provokes 
Deep Thought. In a cemetery in Washington, 
D.C., is a bronze statue of a weary, sad 
figure, hooded and draped. Its sculptor was 
an Irish-born, French- and Italian-trained 
American citizen, who did his work in the 
United States: Augustus Saint-Gaudens. The 
statue is sometimes called The Adams Me- 
morial, having been sculptured in memory of 
the wife of Henry Adams (page 518). The 
various interpretations that have been made 
of the meaning of this statue are evident in 
the names that have been given to it: Grief, 
Death, Peace of God. The famous Saint- 
Gaudens statue of Lincoln in Chicago, like 
many other Saint-Gaudens monuments and 
statues, brilliantly captures the personality of 
the subject. 

Sculptors Barnard, MacMonnies, French, 
and Borglum Continue Their Work into the 
Twentieth Century. George Gray Barnard, 
a student of Rodin, sometimes sculptured 
statues that looked as if they were stepping 
out of blocks of roughly hewn stone. Fred- 
erick MacMonnies, a student of Saint- 
Gaudens, sculptured the Marne Battle Me- 
morial in France and the bronze doors of 
the Library of Congress in Washington, 
D.C., In Washington, D.C., too, is Daniel 
Chester French’s impressive bronze seated 
statue of Lincoln, in the Lincoln Memorial. 
Gutzon Borglum carved the faces of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt in the rock of Mount Rushmore, 



South Dakota. Most of this sculptors work 
was done in the twentieth century. In fact, 
a!! of these sculptors continued working past 
1900. 

Architect Sullivan Teaches That Form Must 
Follow Function. Its carrying capacity is more 
important to the drher of a truck than its 
form In other words, it is wiser to have form 
follow function than to have function follow 
form. However, for many years, Americans 
thought less about the use to which a budd- 
ing was to be put than about its appearance. 
They continued to borrow architectural ideas 
from the ancient Greeks and Romans, from 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 

Examples of such borrowers were the 
gifted Iate-nineteenth-century architects II. 
H. Richardson and R. M Hunt Richardson 
designed churches, libraries, railroad stations, 
and university buildings in the simpler Ro- 
manesque style, rather than in the ornate 
Victorian Gothic style Hunt’s huge mansions 
in French chateau style, designed for wealthy 
patrons, often had floors and stairways of 
marble and grotesquely carved woodwork 

But neither Richardson's nor Hunt’s build- 
ings could meet the requirements of the 
growing cities, with their ever-increasing 
populations. Needed were buildings that 
stretched upward, rather than outward. 
Romanesque buildings have thick walls, 
heavy rounded arches, and massive stone 
roofs. Obviously, if such buildings were 
constructed to any great height, they would 
collapse of their own weight. 

The Skyscraper Is a Distinctive American 
Contribution. The high cost of city real estate, 
plus cheaper methods of making good qual- 
ity structural steel, plus the perfection of 
the elevator made the skyscraper inevitable. 
Skyscrapers were originally supported not 
so much by heavy masonry as by a relatively 
light steel framework 1 Thus they could be 
built to great heights. But if the telephone 
had not been invented, the skyscraper would 


Todays engineers, however, have figured out how 
to build skyscrapers with reinforced concrete, 
using relatively little Steel 


have been impractical. Imagine what would 
happen if thousands of messengers had to 
converge on every skyscraper every few 
minutes! 

Throughout the world, the skyscraper has 
been recognized as America’s greatest con- 
tribution to architecture. The man who did 
most to promote the idea of the skyscraper 
was the architect Louis Sullivan. It was he 
who hammered away at the idea that the 
form in which a building is constructed 
should follow the use to which it is to be put. 
This theory is called functionalism. The sky- 
scraper illustrates it well. 

Native American Themes Are Long Con- 
sidered Unworthy by Serious Musicians. 
Many American concert artists altered their 
names to make them more European-sound- 
ing. Most American composers tried to 
imitate European ones. And European — 
especially German and Italian — conductors 
and concert artists were enthusiastically 
welcomed to the United States All this shows 
how strong was the European appeal to the 
relatively few Americans w ho were interested 
in opera and orchestral music Most Amer- 
icans were much more interested in lonely 
cowboy tunes, mournful Negro spirituals, 
spirited mountain music, and folk songs in 
general (page 286). 1 Popular, too, were such 
gay tunes of the “gay nineties’’ as “After the 
Ball Is Over,” "Sidewalks of New York,” and 
"There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight ” To the few who loved serious 
music, such folk songs and popular music 
were not worth listening to. And to the 
many who loved such music, opera and or- 
chestral music were too highbrow. 

Some Developments That Helped to Raise 
the level of American Music and American 
Musical Tastes. However, as the nineteenth 
century was drawing to a close, more and 
more people were becoming interested in se- 
rious music. And American composers and 


1 Jazz did not come into its own until the twentieth 
century But it sprang from such nineteenth- 
century music as minstrel and vaudeville melodies, 
"cakewalk” songs, and the ragged beat of ragtime 
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What do you think the reactions of Thomas A. Edison would have been on seeing 
this picture ? Explain. 


lovers of serious music were beginning to 
realize that much inspiration could be derived 
from the typically American themes in folk 
songs. 

Many Rich, Many Immigrants, and Many 
Women Spread an Interest in Serious Music. 

To numerous wealthy people goes much 
credit for the establishment of permanent 
symphony orchestras in many large cities. It 
was wealthy New Yorkers who were re- 
sponsible for the building of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, which opened in 1883. To 
many immigrants from many lands goes 
much credit for bringing with them a taste 
lor serious music. To many women of the 
middle class goes much credit for promoting 
enthusiasm for serious music. With the in- 
creasing prosperity of the nation, such women 
had more leisure. Far more women than men 
attended concerts and studied and taught 
music. 6 


A Foreigner Demonstrates to Composers 
the Great Possibilities in American Themes. 
One woman, Jeanette Thurber, invited An- 
ton Dvorak, the famous Czech composer, to 
become director of the National Conserva- 
tory of Music, which she helped to found. 
Dvorak expressed the spirit of American 
folk music in his composition New World 
Symphony. He also got his students to think 
of using American themes in their music. 

For many years, the National Conservatory 
was tuition-free. Many of its graduates and 
those of the many other conservatories 
founded in many cities by 1900 became fine 
musical artists and teachers. By 1900, too, 
thousands of families were enjoying good 
music on records played by Edison’s new in- 
vention, the phonograph. 

Composer MacDowell Makes Use of Some 
American Themes. By the turn of the cen- 
tury, the United States had a composer who 
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was deemed worthy of high praise by such a 
European musical “great” as Franz Liszt. 
Most of the compositions of this composer, 
Edward MacDowell, were distinctly Euro- 
pean in influence. However, a few, such as 
To a Wild Rose, in his Woodland Sketches, 
and Indian Suite, make use of American 
themes. 

Sousa, Composer of Marches, Is Strongly 
Nationalistic. The "march king,” as band 
conductor and composer John Philip Sousa 
was called, wrote many patriotic marches. 
Most famous perhaps is his stirring Stars 
and Stripes Forever. Sousa tried, as he said, 
to compose marches that would “make a man 
with a wooden leg want to step out ” 

Some Other Social Developments 
Of the Late Nineteenth Century 

Millions of Americans Become Sports- 
conscious. A batting average of 518 and 
fifty-nine homers was the record of George 
Wright in 1869. This member of the first 
professional baseball team, the Cincinnati 


Red Stockings, organized in that year, was 
the first player to be elected to the Baseball 
Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, New York. 
After a bruising bare-knuckle bout of 
seventy-five rounds, John L. Sullivan, the 
“Boston Strong Boy,” won the world’s heavy- 
weight boxing championship in 1889. The 
achievements of Wnght and Sullivan were 
just two of many highlights in the sports- 
conscious period after the War Between the 
States 

Some Interesting Characteristics of This 
Sports-conscious Period. Practically every 
one of the many games in which Americans 
engaged at this time originated outside of 
America. For example, baseball developed 
out of rounders, and football out of rugby — 
both games British in origin Basketball, first 
played at Springfield College, Massachusetts, 
m 1891, was one spoit that was truly Amer- 
lcan-bom. 

As both spectators and participants, more 
and more women began taking an interest 
in sports. Croquet, bicycling, and roller skat- 
ing, which became crazes at this time, gave 


Mention three aspects of American life in the late nineteenth century that are 
pictured here. 



men and women greater opportunities to 
meet, thereby inspiring romance. One pop- 
ular song ran: 


But the mallets and balls unheeded lay 
And the maid and the youth side by side 
sat they, 

And I thought to myself: “Is that croquet?” 


Pedaling a bicycle while wearing a long, 
flowing skirt and many underskirts reaching 
to the ankles was no easy matter. This helps 
to explain why women in time began to 
dress more comfortably. 

Tennis and golf, European-born, were 
played at this time, too, but not by many. 
Tennis was considered a game for sissies be- 
cause players at that time gave the ball a 
gentle pat or tap, instead of stroking it with 
a powerful drive or smash. Golf was con- 
sidered a game for the rich. 

Other sports that got a foothold in the 
United States during this period included 
ice hockey, handball, cricket, and polo. 

Recreation Becomes Big Business. By 1900, 
large crowds were watching professional 
baseball games. Prize fighting, too, was yield- 
ing its promotors fortunes. Yet, only a short 
time before, the sport had been considered 
so brutal that it had been illegal in every 
state. College football games drew such 
large crowds that many a college was able 
to finance expansion out of the gate receipts. 
In those days, football, played without head- 
guards, was so rough that today’s game seems 
tame by comparison. Human races (at track 
) and d °g races, introduced in the 
able S> WCre alS ° pr ° Ving somewh at profit- 


Other profitable entertainment ventui 
were the many amusement parks bei 
opened at this time, the Barnum and Bail 

?i rC n ! hC WM West Show of “B 
falo Bill Cody (page 462). 

And today, of course, the recreation bn 
ness is one of the biggest of big business 
1 or the tensions of crowded citv life W 
more leisure, plus more money have spun 
more Americans to seek ways of relaxi 
and enjoying themselves. 


The Theater Thrives in Attendance, But 
Lags in Quality. Vaudeville, with its come- 
dians, acrobats, animal acts, and song-and- 
dance men, and burlesque were both popular 
in the late nineteenth century. Vaudeville 
was somewhat vulgar, and burlesque often 
very much so. Most plays were melodramas, 
frontier dramas, musical comedies, or sen- 
timental “tear-jerkers.” 

A theatergoer who had seen one melo- 
drama had pretty much seen them all. A 
typical melodrama would have as its heroine 
a sweet, pure girl, as its hero a noble and 
courageous youth, and as its villain a vile 
blackguard, often a blackmailer, who hissed 
through his black mustache. The aroused 
audience frequently hissed back. 

Yet Shakespearean plays were revived, as 
well as such other old favorites as Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan’s The Rivals. Many reper- 
tory companies 1 and many road companies 
kept interest in the theater alive, and helped 
to develop numerous talented actors. In im- 
proving stage lighting, scenery, and cos- 
tumes, producer and playwright David Be- 
lasco helped to build sound foundations for 
the modern theater. 

Even today there are many who have 
never had an opportunity to see profes- 
sional players perform on the legitimate 
stage. There are few, however, even in the 
most remote areas, who have never seen a 
motion picture (pages 443, 725). A few 
even had the opportunity to see one in the 
1890 s, when the motion picture was born. 

Some Reasons for the Flood of Immigra- 
tion After the War Between the States. All 
his life he had lived in a little farm village in 
Europe. He had rarely ever traveled more 
than a few miles from home. Now he had 
tom himself away from his traditional way 
of life and time-tested friends to take ship 
for America. To make the voyage as profit- 
able as possible, the shipowner had packed 
him into tight quarters with hundreds of 


A repertory company is one in which the same 
cast acts many different plays in the same theater 
during a theatrical season. 
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other immigrants. He landed with only a 
few dollars in his pockets, with fear in his 
heart, and desperately lonely. 

“lie” has been given no name. He stands 
as a symbol of many millions of immigrants 
to the United States who faced the problems 
of adjusting to a new way of life in a strange 
land. 

The following lines are from a nineteenth- 
century song. They express pretty well the 
attitude of the United States toward immigra- 
tion during most of this century. 

We have room for all creation and our 
banner is unfurled 

Here's a general invitation to the people of 
the world. 

In a sense, through advertising (page 460), 
specific invitations had been sent out to the 
people of the world— by factory owners, rail- 
road companies, shipowners, and certain 
states Factory owners wanted immigrants 
for cheap labor; railroad companies wanted 
to sell them land, shipowners wanted to get 
their passage money; and certain states 
wanted them in order to increase their pop- 
ulation. 

Immigrants accepted these invitations for 
a variety of reasons. Some wanted to get 
away from the terrible poverty in their 
homelands, where the pressure of ever- 
increasing population was making it ever 
harder to make a decent living. Some came 
so that they would not have to put in a few 
years of compulsory military service. 

Many immigrants came for political rea- 
sons. For example, many Irish left their 
country because, among other reasons, they 
would not live under the British flag 
(page 278). And many Germans came be- 
cause they saw no hope that the autocratic 
German Government would become more 
liberal {page 278). 

Religious persecution increased immigra- 
tion, too. Many Jews, for example, fled 
Russia because the Government made it hard 
for .them to become landowning fanners, 
barred them from many occupations and 
from higher education, restneted them to 


certain areas, and sometimes instigated riots 
against them. 

Finally, as throughout American history, 
many immigrants came because in America 
there was no caste system or permanent class 
distinction. 

Some Reasons Why Discrimination Against 
Immigrants Increased Greatly. "Why don’t 
you foreigners go back to where you came 
from?” This kind of taunt against immigrants 
had been uttered by individuals and certain 
groups at various times, even early in Amer- 
ican history (page 278). What explains the 
sharp increase in discrimination that took 
place late in the nineteenth century? 

Fear of Losing Jobs to Chinese Immi- 
grants. Resentment against the Chinese on 
the Pacific Coast developed rapidly during 
the middle 1870’s. Up to then, the "general 
invitation" to come to Amertca had in- 
cluded the Chinese. As we know, their back- 
breaking labor had helped to build the 
Union Pacific Railroad. But a depression in 
1S77, coupled with a poor harvest, hit Cali- 
fornia hard. Unemployment rose sharply. 
Those employed were afraid that they might 
lose their jobs to the Chinese, who were will- 
ing to do the hardest work for long hours 
at low pay, and live on little but nee. 

Fear That Chinese Immigrants Would Be 
Hard to Americanize. How, many began to 
ask with reference to the Chinese, can peo- 
ple so different from Americans in looks, 
speech, and habits ever become American- 
ized? Another source of concern to many was 
the fact that Chinese immigration showed no 
signs of slackening One agitator, Denis 
Kearney, aroused crowds of unemployed by 
his fiery speeches, which always ended: "The 
Chinese must gol" Chinese laundries were 
set afire; homes in San Francisco’s China- 
town were invaded, and employers who 
hired Chinese workers were threatened. 

The ‘New Immigrants' Tend to Settle in 
Cities and Compete for Jobs. In the middle 
1880’s, agitation against European immigra- 
tion also began to mount. Why? Before this 
time, most immigrants had come from North- 
ern and Western Europe, including many 
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English, Irish, Scottish, Germans, Dutch, and 
Scandinavians. Now this immigration had de- 
clined somewhat. But Italians and Greeks 
Jews and Poles, Hungarians and Bulgarians’ 
Russians and Rumanians, Slovenes and Slo- 
vaks, Croats and Czechs were flocking to the 
United States in great numbers. This so- 
called new immigration from Southern and 
Eastern Europe alarmed descendants of 
early settlers and even immigrants who had 
been in the country a relatively short time 
themselves. 

The United States, in the days of the old 
immigration, had been almost entirely agri- 
cultural. By the time the new immigrants 
arrived, ,t was on its way to becoming the 
greatest industrial nation in the world. And 
most of the new immigrants, unlike the old 
immigrants, took jobs in city factories. Labor 
unions were especially bitter at the compe- 
te. on from these ever-increasing numbers 
° ,mm, S r »nts. Being mainly unskilled, pov - 
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erty-stricken, and accustomed to Europe’s 
lower standards, they were willing to work 
long hours for even the lowest wages — at 
even the most dangerous jobs. The bitterness 
of labor unions toward immigrants mounted 
when some employers used them as strike- 
breakers, and when union leaders saw how 
lard it was to organize them into unions 
(page 506). 

The New Immigrants Are Blamed for 
pleading Radicalism and Creating Slums. 
At one time, many employers had been so 
eager for immigrant laborers that they had 
rought them to the United States as con- 
tract laborers (page 504). But by the middle 
80s, some employers, too, were objecting 
to the flood of immigration. They accused 
immigrants of bringing to the United States 
ra ical European ideas, such as socialism 
and anarchism. Immigrants were also accused 
o being the ignorant puppets of corrupt city 
political machines (page 522). Most of the 




new immigrants tended to settle in the slums 
of the big cities. Soon they were being 
blamed for the filth, epidemics, and crime 
so prevalent in slum areas. 

Old Immigrants Assert That New Immi- 
grants Are Hard to Americanize. To the 
older settlers, the new immigrants, whose 
language, customs, and appearance were dif- 
ferent from their own, seemed odd. Many 
Americans feared that such immigrants, like 
the Chinese, would be harder to Americanize 
than the earlier immigrants. As proof, they 
pointed to the tendency of immigrants from 
a given area of Europe to settle in the same 
section of a city and to have little to do with 
older settlers, or even with immigrants from 
other areas Some published their own for- 
eign-language newspaper and founded 
churches where services were conducted in 
that language. The creation of such entities as 
"little Itahes,” "little Hungaries,” and “little 
Polands” in American cities seemed to many 
no way to build a bigger and better America. 
Of course, many of the criticisms being made 
of the new immigrants had also been made 
of the old immigrants, upon their arrival in 
America. 

The United States Closes Its Doors to Cer- 
tain Groups of Immigrants. The agitation of 
men like Kearney, plus pressure brought by 
labor organizations, had its effect. In 1882, 
Chinese laborers became the first national 
group to be barred as immigrants (page 
507), The Chinese Exclusion Act, which was 
originally limited to ten years, was renewed, 
and not repealed until World War II. In the 
twentieth century, as we shall see, the im- 
migration of Japanese was at first limited, 
and later barred entirely, not to be per- 
mitted again until recently. 

Another 1882 law barred the immigration 
of convicts, mental defectives, and paupers. 
Three years later, the law that permitted 
contract laborers to enter the nation was re- 
pealed (page 507). The Knights of Labor 
had protested because many contract labor- 
ers had been used as strikebreakers In time, 
anarchists, alcoholics, and diseased persons 
were also barred from immigration. Thus, 


because it barred groups considered unde- 
sirable, United States immigration policy in 
the late nineteenth century was called “selec- 
tive ” 

The aim of the immigration laws for the 
past half-century or so has been to restrict 
immigration drastically. But in so severely 
restricting immigration the Government has 
also continued selecting the immigrants it 
considers most desirable. Thus “selective” 
and “restrictive" policies were to go hand in 
hand. 

For example, a bill requiring immigrants 
to pass a literacy test was passed over Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson’s veto in 1917. Four 
earlier Presidents had been successful in 
vetoing similar literacy-test bills. The 1917 
literacy-test law stated that no alien over 
sixteen would be admitted to the country 
unless he could read some language. Most 
persons in Northern and Western Europe had 
had a little educational opportunity. How- 
ever, relatively few from Southern and East- 
ern Europe at this time had had any worth 
mentioning. To President Wilson, therefore, 
the purpose of the law was "restriction, not 
selection ” The literacy tests, he said: 

are not tests of quality, or of character 
or of personal fitness, but tests of oppor- 
tunity Those who come seeking an op- 
portunity are not to be admitted unless 
they have already had one of the chief of 
the opportunities they seek, the opportu- 
nity of education. 

Immigration Helps to Give Variety and 
Vitality to American Life. All Americans are 
either immigrants or the descendants of im- 
migrants, with the possible exception of 
American Indians. Almost all immigrants, 
old and new, came to the United States for 
basically the same reasons. All saw in Amer- 
ica a land of promise. Most had been farmers. 
Few had been skilled craftsmen, well-edu- 
cated, or well-to-do Thus, in spite of some 
differences between the old and the new 
immigration, the similarities were greater. 
Both groups have made great contributions 
to America, as America has made great con- 
tributions to both 




"In a Strange Land— Asking the Way.” 
What thoughts must have been running 
through the minds of the women pictured 
in this 1874 illustration from Harper’s 
Weekly ? 


Unskilled as Well as Skilled Immigrants 
Have Enriched America. It was mainly the 
exhausting toil of unskilled immigrants that 
built the nation’s railroads, factories, and 
canals; mined its minerals; cleared its for- 
ests; and cultivated its soil. Some skilled im- 
migrants have taught America much about 
furniture making, glassmaking, textile manu- 
acturing, shipbuilding, and many other 
crafts. Some immigrants, gifted in music, art, 
literature, and science, have greatly enriched 
the culture of America. 

In a sense, a person could take a trip 
around the world without leaving the United 
States. For in the United States can be 
ound restaurants, newspapers, dances, 
theaters, festivals, and other aspects of the 
culture of most nationalities. All this has 
tended to make American civilization one 
of the most varied and exciting in all history 

Some Americans used to boast that Amer- 
ica was a "melting pot." They meant that the 
many immigrants who entered the United 


States soon rid themselves of their Old 
World culture and became pretty much uni- 
form in their Americanism. Today, however, 
Americans boast that their civilization is not 
so much homogeneous as homogenized. 

How Immigrants Sometimes Help to 
Create Jobs. It used to be said, and still is, 
that immigrants put Americans out of jobs. 
At various times and in some places, they 
have. But immigrants, by enlarging the 
market for American products, also create 
jobs. Moreover, many Americans have moved 
up to better jobs because immigrants have 
come in to do the unskilled work that they 
had been doing — and that has to be done. 
Some immigrants have created employment 
by opening new factories in special fields. 

Many an Immigrant Has Made Much 
Headway Toward Realizing the American 
Dream. In America, many an immigrant has 
enjoyed freedom and prosperity. He has been 
able to send his children to college. Some 
of these have advanced in the professions 
and made names for themselves and Amer- 
ica in the arts and sciences. And descendants 
of both old and new immigrants have fought 
bravely or given their lives on the battlefield. 

Few Would Recommend Unlimited Immi- 
gration Today. Some have said that the 
United States has not been generous enough 
in opening its doors to immigrants. It is 
true that in the past fifty years or so, as we 
know, the United States has sharply re- 
stricted immigration (page 704). However, 
since the American Revolution, about forty- 
three million immigrants have been admitted. 
No other nation can match this record. In 
the light of all the problems that would re- 
sult, very few would recommend an unlimited 
immigration policy for the United States to- 
day. 

Heavy Drinking, Especially in Cities, Leads 
to an Intensified Temperance Crusade. Dur- 
ing and after the War Between the States, 
heavy drinking of intoxicating liquors in- 
creased. Many of the states that had passed 
prohibition laws had to repeal them as un- 
enforceable. They found that many persons 
had such a thirst for alcohol that they were 
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willing to break the law to get it. The saloon 
business boomed. A city with a population 
of a million might have as many as 5,000 
saloons Some saloons became hangouts for 
idlers, gamblers, and even criminals. 

The Prohibition Party, the WCTU » and 
the Anti-Saloon League Fight for Prohibi- 
tion. The trend toward heavy drinking 
caused temperance crusaders to work over- 
time. They blamed drunkenness for crime, 
poverty, idleness, broken homes, juvenile 
delinquency, and many other evils (page 
274). In 1869, religious leaders were in- 
strumental in forming the Prohibition Party. 
Most men would not vote for its candidates, 
and women could not. However, women 
supported the party in political campaigns, 
singing 

111 many no man if he drinks! 

In 1874, women organized the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union {WCTU). 
This group, under the leadership of Frances 
E. Willard, carried its campaign right into 
the saloons. There they would sing hymns 
and sometimes pray aloud that those drink- 
ing would soon be saved from the curse of 
drink. The WCTU, the Anti-Saloon League, 
formed in 1893, and many church groups 
were most influential in getting several states 
to adopt prohibition before 1900 By 1915, 
two out of every three Americans lived in 
communities where prohibition prevailed. 
But it prevailed in almost no large city. In 
most cities, liquor flowed freely. 1 

The Fight for Women'* Rights Continues. 
Some American men complain today that 
women have not only caught up with men in 
opportunities, rights, and influence, but have 
even raced past them. More wealth in Amer- 
ica, they point out, is in women’s hands than 
in men’s. Many an American man smiles 
only halfheartedly when he hears Europeans 


1 The Eighteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, ratified in 1919, provided for nation- 
wide prohibition Fourteen years later, it was re- 
pealed by the Twenty-first Amendment. 


or Asians say that, in America, "women wear 
the pants.” 

If there is any doubt about who “wears the 
pants" today, there was no doubt until recent 
years. For a long time, as we know, in spite 
of their many contributions, women had few 
rights. They gained some, but few, in the 
Jacksonian period (page 272). 

Why Women Coined Many More Rights 
After 1S65. With the expansion of industries 
and cities after I860, women got jobs as 
stenographers and typists, telephone and 
telegraph operators, bookkeepers, salesladies, 
and factory workers Some even opened their 
own businesses Women, in slowly increasing 
numbers, were entering such professions as 
law, medicine, and the ministry. 

As more women earned money, more of 
them felt independent (page 271). Some 
took the attitude: I don’t need a husband to 
support me. Late marriages and spinsters be- 
came more common. As cities expanded, 
more and more girls gained an opportunity 
to get a free public high school education. 


This type of propaganda against the 
womens rights movement defeated itself 
To what extent do you agree? 




As we know, colleges were also opening 
their doors to women. The combination of 
greater independence and better education 
resulted in the enlistment of many women 
in the fight for women’s rights. 

Many Women Use Their Leisure to Good 
Advantage. Married women whose husbands 
had prospered as business expanded no 
longer had to spend their days doing house- 
work. This was the time when many new 
appliances were being introduced, such as 
hand-cranked washing machines and wring- 
ers, and foot-pedaled sewing machines. Bet- 
ter plumbing, bigger bathrooms, gaslighting, 
and central heating were now making the 
homes of the prosperous more comfortable. 
Prosperous housewives were now buying fac- 
tory-preserved fruits and vegetables, instead 
of preserving them at home. Factories, too, 
were relieving them of dressmaking chores. 

Many such women used their new-found 
leisure doing social service work or church 
work. Some became active in the women’s 
clubs that were being founded at this time. 
In such clubs, women listened to lectures and 
discussed the great literature and civilizations 
of the past. Soon, however, they were dis- 
cussing and acting upon the problems of the 
present. They organized campaigns for bet- 
ter housing and better schools, and against 
child labor and dishonest political machines. 
Before long, many of them had enlisted in 
the crusade to win women the right to vote. 


Susan B. Anthony Doesn’t Live to See Her 
Glorious Victory. “Is it a crime for a United 
States citizen to vote?” This is the question 
Susan B. Anthony put to a judge in 1872. 
This fighting feminist had broken the law 
by daring to vote. She was found guilty and 
fined $100. “I will not pay a dollar!” she 
declared. She never did. For many years, 
she continued the fight for woman suffrage. 
Newspapers ridiculed her voice, her figure, 
and her cause. Hecklers tried to shout her 
down. Rotten eggs and tomatoes were hurled 
at her and her supporters. Male resistance to 
female insistence on the right to vote con- 
tinued to be so strong that, by 1896, only 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and Idaho had 
granted woman suffrage. Wyoming, when a 
territory in 1869, had set the example. 

As we shall see, an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution granting woman suf- 
frage was adopted in 1920. 1 This amendment, 
the Nineteenth, has been called the “Susan 
B. Anthony amendment.” But Miss Anthony, 
who died in 1906, didn’t live to see it. 2 


1 Not until after World War II ended in 1945 
did France, Italy, and Japan, for example, grant 
woman suffrage. In Federal elections, Swiss women 
still do not vote. 

” ^ ler lifetime, this strong-willed suffragette had 
also fought for temperance, abolition of slavery, 
equal pay for women teachers, college education 
for girls, and property rights for women. 
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★ Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Jane Addams 

syndicated column 

Sidney Lanier 

Gutzon Borglum 

Lillian Wald 

Mark Twain 

Emily Dickinson 

H. H. Richardson 

McGuffey’s 

local colorists 

Horatio Alger, Jr. 

R. M. Hunt 

Readers 

Bret Harte 

Victorian Gothic 

Louis Sullivan 

Henry Barnard 

Edward Eggleston 

impressionists 

functionalism 

John Dewey 

Thomas N Page 

JohnS Sargent 

Anton Dvorak 

seminar method 

George W. Cable 

James Whistler 

Edward MacDowell 

case method 

Sarah Ome Jewett 

John La Farge 

John Philip Sousa 

Chautauqua 

Henry Adams 

Winslow Homer 

Cincinnati 

movement 

Henry James 

Thomas Eakins 

Red Stockings 

Joseph Pulitzer 

William Dean 

Albert Ryder 

John L. Sullivan 

nouveau riche 

Howells 

Augustus 

Saint-Gaudens 

David Belasco 

yellow press 

Edward Bellamy 

old immigration 

Ottmar Mergenthaler 

Charles Sheldon 

George G. Barnard 

new immigration 

chain newspapers 

Hamlin Garland 

Frederick 

WCTU 

Associated Press 

Stephen Crane 

MacMonnies 

Susan B. Anthony 


^ Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. For what reasons did so many migrate 
from farms to cities after 1865? 

2. For what reasons were cities in general 
unhealthful and unattractive at this time? 

3. Give specific proof that a sense of civic 
responsibility was growing stronger af- 
ter 1865. 

4 Describe the progress made in city trans- 
portation by 1900. 

5. Tell specifically how the work of such 
women as Jane Add am s and Lillian 
Wald made city life happier for many. 

6. Give examples of progress made in the 
late nineteenth century in (a) pre-college 
and (b) higher education. 

7. What were the main weaknesses in edu- 
cation in this period? 

8. Describe the influence on American ed- 
ucation of (a) Henry Barnard, (b) Pes- 


talozzi and Froebel, (c) Herbert Spencer, 
(d) John Dewey, (e) Charles W. Eliot, 
and (f) certain curriculum changes in 
the late nineteenth century 

9. Prove that American higher education 
was strongly influenced by European 
higher education and vice versa. 

10 Connect with educational progress (a) 
the growth of public libraries, (b) the 
Chautauqua movement, and (c) in- 
creased newspaper circulation. 

11. Describe Joseph Pulitzer’s (a) aims, (b) 
methods, and (c) influence. 

12. Describe some distinctive characteristics 
of the modern newspaper business. 

13. Show in what ways Mark Twain’s (a) 
Innocents Abroad, promoted nationalism, 
(b) The Gilded Age ridiculed material- 
ism, and (c) local -color books pictured 
aspects of American life. 

14. What pictures of American life are given 
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by such local colorists as (a) Bret Harte, 
(b) Edward Eggleston, (c) Thomas 
Nelson Page, (d) George Washington 
Cable, and (e) Sarah Orne Jewett? 

15. In what ways was the writing of Henry 
Adams and Henry James different from 
that of the local colorists? 

16. Mention one distinctive characteristic of 
a book by (a) William Dean Howells, 
(b) Edward Bellamy, (c) Charles Shel- 
don, (d) Hamlin Garland, and (e) 
Stephen Crane. 

17. What distinguishes the poetry of (a) 
Sidney Lanier and (b) Emily Dickinson? 

18. Give examples of writing in this period 
that was not of the highest quality but 
that had widespread influence. 

19. For what reasons was American painting 
(a) not especially creative in the years 
immediately following the War Between 
the States and (b) more creative begin- 
ning about 1880? 

20. In what ways was Victorian Gothic 
architecture in tune with the times? Be 
specific. 


21. What was distinctive about the work c 
(a) any two painters, (b) any two sculj 
tors, and (c) any two architects mer 
tioned in this chapter? 

22. Prove that American music has been er 
riched by a variety of influences. 

23. Mention five highlights in the sports pit 
ture of the late nineteenth century. 

Prove that in the late nineteenth centur 
(a) the American theater was not pa; 
Ocularly distinguished but (b) found: 
tions for good theater were being laid. 
Give reasons why, in the late nineteent 
centun', (a) certain Americans wante 
immigrants to come here and (b) s 
many immigrants wanted to come. 

26. For what reasons were (a) Chinese in 
migrants and (b) new immigrants nc 
welcomed by many Americans in the laf 
nineteenth century? 

Beginning in the ISSOs, what grour 

,’c rrCCl I™" 1 immi 5 rati ng into tli 
United States? 


24 


25 


27 
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Sum up some of the 


many ways in which 


(a) immigrants have enriched American 
life and (b) America has enriched the 
lives of immigrants. 

29. Tell specifically what various temperance 
groups did to achieve their aims. 

30. Give examples of the improved status 
of women after 1865. 






Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 


1. Do you believe that the growth of cities 
indicated that the over-all standard of 
living of the American people was rising? 
Give reasons. 


2. We can be proud today of the progress 
made in eliminating evils that were char- 
acteristic of late-nineteenth-century 
cities. Explain fully whether you agree. 

3. What suggestions would you have made 
in the late nineteenth century to pro- 
mote the health, safety, and general wel- 
fare of city inhabitants? 

4. Draw up a list of adjectives that you 
think would well describe a woman like 
Jane Addams. 


uus nme asked, m 
there enough schools giving the right sort 
of education so that even the poorest 
child will have a chance to get ahead in 
life? For what reasons is this question 
basic at any time in a democracy? 

6. If you were writing an article on 
late-nineteenth-century education, what 
would you entitle it? Give reasons why. 

7. Give your views of the views of edu- 


cators mentioned in this chapter. 

8. What specific changes in the educational 
curriculum do you think were called for 

ecause of (a) industrialization, (b) in- 
creased immigration, (c) the growth of 
cities, and (d) the acquisition of foreign 
territory? 

9. What arguments might be given (a) for 
and (b) against the elective system in- 
troduced by President Eliot of Harvard? 

10. For what reasons does the Chautauqua 


movement seem inspiring? 

11. Do you believe that Pulitzer’s methods 
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show the value of a free press? Give 
reasons io- your answer. 

12. Pulitzer prizes are awarded each year 
to, among others, journalists who have 
rendered distinguished service to the 
public. What specifically do you think 
should be the criteria for such awards? 

13 Of the writers mentioned in this chapter 
select three whose books you would like 
to read. Give reasons why in each case. 

14. Prove by examples that one might get 
much insight into American history by 
reading the works of writers mentioned 
in this chapter. 

15. Which books mentioned in this chapter 
do you think especially reflect the times? 
Give reasons in each case. 

16. Do you think (hat (he increasing wealth 
of the country in the late nineteenth 
century had a good or bad effect on 
architecture and art? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

17. Of the painters mentioned in this chap- 
ter select three whose paintings you 
would like to own Give reasons why in 
each case. 

18. The paintings of which painter men- 
tioned in this chapter seem to you (a) 
most dramatic and (b) most thought- 
provoking? Tell why in each case. 

19. Functionalism in architecture is a nat- 
ural outgrowth of an industrialized so- 
ciety. Explain whether you agree or dis- 
agree. 

20. Do you believe that the advantages of 
the skyscraper outweigh its disadvan- 
tages? Discuss fully. 

21. What developments were taking place in 
the late nineteenth century that might 
explain the greater interest in (a) folk 
songs in general, (b) serious music, (c) 
sports, and (d) the theater? 

22. The whole story of immigration arouses 
many emotions in many Americans. What 
emotions'* Give reasons why in each case. 

23. What do you consider the main reason 
why (a) immigrants have come to the 
United States and (b) immigrants have 
been discriminated against? 


24. Do you believe the arguments given 
against the new immigrants are (a) 
valid or (b) invalid? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

25. Immigration has helped to make Ameri- 
can civilization homogenized rather 
than homogeneous. In what ways has 
this benefited America? 

26 What reasons might explain why women 
especially took a deep interest in the 
temperance movement? 

27 For what reasons was it inevitable that 
women would gain more and more rights 
after the War Between the States? 

'fc Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1 Imagine yourself mayor of a late-nine- 
t*enth-century American city. Write a 
report to the citizens on your suggestions 
for solving each of the problems facing 
yt>ur city Indicate in your report the 
obstacles that will have to be hurdled in 
realizing your aims. 

2. After reading all or part of How the 
Other Half Lives by Jacob Riis, report 
to the class on what you consider the 
most tragic aspects of tenement life in a 
big city. 

3. Investigate several source books for quo- 
tations by or about (a) Jane Addams, 
(h) Joseph Pulitzer, or (c) Susan B. 
Anthony. Then write an essay telling 
what these quotations reveal about the 
individual's character and contributions. 

4. After research, write an article on the 
development or influence in late-nine- 
te^nth-century America of (a) the play- 
ground movement, (b) special children’s 
courts, (c) organized charity, (d) the 
Chautauqua movement, (e) M unset/s 
magazine, (f) the yellow press, or (g) 
McGuffey s Readers. 

5. Make a chart or graph illustrating any 
trend or trends in the period from 1865 
to 1900 in (a) education or (b) immigra- 
tion Consult, for example, the World 
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Almanac, Information Please Almanac, 
and encyclopedias. 

6. In committee, gather information for 
producing a play on the "gay nineties” 
(1890’s). Your committee-made report 
should include (a) sketches of the cloth- 
ing and furniture of the period, (b) 
songs (see Songs of the Gilded Age, 
edited by M. B. Boni and others), and 
(c) whatever else the committee thinks 
would serve to make the period come 
alive. 

7. Debate: (a) That organization into 
chains, news-gathering agencies such as 
the Associated Press, and syndicated 
columns tend to make newspapers too 
standardized; (b) That Americans place 
too much emphasis on spectator sports; 
or (c) That the United States should 
admit very few immigrants. 

8. Obtain as many opinions as possible on 
the work of any (a) writer, (b) painter, 
(c) sculptor, (d) architect, or (e) 
musician mentioned in this chapter. Re- 
port on to what extent there is agree- 
ment in these opinions. Cite your sources 
of information. 

9. Study some late-nineteenth-century 
paintings or listen to some late-nine- 
teenth-century music. Tell what appeals 
to you in what you have seen or heard. 
If possible, bring to class the art books 
or records on which you may have based 
your reactions. 

10. After studying illustrative material on 
social and cultural life of the late nine- 
teenth century, write a report on how 
your study illuminates the period. Use 


picture books and as many other sources 
as possible. 

11. Investigate any one of the following and 
report on his (a) ideas, (b) interesting 
experiences, and (c) influence: (1) Theo- 
dore Thomas, (2) Phineas T. Barnum, 
(3) Frederick L. Olmsted, Sr., (4) An- 
drew D. White, (5) Henry George, (6) 
Edwin L. Godkin, or (7) Robert E. 
Peary. 

12. Select ten famous immigrants to the 
United States. Make a chart showing (a) 
when each came, (b) where from, and 
(c) his or her specific contributions to 
American life. 

13. Obtain as much information as possible 
about the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893, held at Chicago. Write an 
article on what this teaches you about 
topics treated in this chapter. 

14. In A Second Treasury of the World’s 
Great Letters, edited by W. Brockway 
and B. K. Winer, read either (a) “Henry 
Adams Looks Ahead at the Twentieth 
Century” or (b) “Rudyard Kipling Tells 
William James What Is Wrong with 
American Civilization.” Write the reply 
you would have sent to the author had 
you been the recipient of his letter. 

15. From the American Heritage series, read 
(a) In Defense of the Victorian House 
(October, 1955); (b) “Dime Novels” 
(February, 1956); (c) “The Great Bi- 
cycle Craze’ (December, 1956); or “Bon- 
net, Book, and Hatchett” (about Carrie 
Nation s fight for prohibition — Decem- 
ber, 1957). List ways in which the article 
is enlightening and/or amusing. 


recommended reading for unit FOUR 1 


Abell, E„ comp., Westward, Westward 
Westward (Watts). An anthology on the 
moving frontier, beginning with Boone 


1 See also general bibliography on page xv 

r.im 


Adams, R. F., A Fitting Death for Billy the 
Kid (University of Oklahoma Press). 
Punches holes in the legend of Billy the 
Kid. 

Addams, J., Twenty Years at Hull House 



(Macmillan, Signet Classics PB'). A life 
dedicated to helping others. 

Allen, J. V,, Cowboy Lore ■ Songs of the West 
(Naylor). 

Athearn, R G., Westward the Briton (Scrib- 
ner). Accounts by British travelers in the 
Rocky Mountains from 1S65 to 1900. 

Beebe, L , and C. Clegg, The American West: 
The Pictorial l'ptc of a Continent (Dut- 
ton). 

Bdlington, R A , The Westward Movement 
in the United States (Anvil PB) 

Blay, J S, After the Civil War (Crowell). 
The United States in pictures from 1865 
to 1900 

Bom, M. B., ed., Songs of the Gilded Age 
( Golden Press ) . 

Borland, H , High, Wide, and Lonesome 
(Lippincott) A personalized picture of 
pioneer life. 

Buck, S. J., The Agrarian Crusade (Yale 
University Press) About farmers, their 
problems, and their organizations. 

Burlingame, R., Machines That Built Amer- 
ica (Harcourt, Biace & World, Signet Key 
PB). 

, March of the Iron Men (Universal 

Library PB). 

Carnegie, A., Autobiography of Andrew Car- 
negie (Houghton Mifflin). 

Cather, W., Mij Antonia (Sentry Editions 
PB). A novel of frontier life m Nebraska. 

Churchill, W, Coniston (Macmillan) A 
novel about political bosses, maclunes, and 
corruption after the war. 

Clark, T. D , Frontier America: The Story of 
the Westward Movement (Scribner). 
Rich in quotations and information about 
the last half of the nineteenth century 

Cochran, T. C., Basic History of American 
Business ( Anvil PB ) 

Dick, E. N., The Sod-House Frontier (John- 
sen) The problems of pioneers on the 
Great Plains. 

Dulles, F R , America Learns to Play (Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts ) . Traces the history 
of sports in America 


> PB means Danerback. 


, Labor in America (Crowell). For 

this period Chapters 6 through 10 are 
especially useful. 

Faulkner, H. U., Politics, Reform, and Ex- 
pansion 1S90-1900 ( Harper & Row). 

Ferbcr, E, Cimarron (Doubleday; Bantam 
PB). A novel about early settlers in Okla- 
homa. 

Flexner, E , Century of Struggle: The 
Woman's Rights Movement in the United 
States (Harvard University Press). 

Ford, P L, The Honorable Peter Sterling 
( Hillary House). A novel of the Cleveland 
era 

Frantz, J. B., and J. E. Choate, The American 
Cowboy: The Myth and the Reality (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press). 

Garland, II., A Son of the Middle Border 
(Macmillan PB). Tells about the harsh 
life experienced by the frontier families in 
the West. 

Ginger, R , AltgehCs America (Funk & Wag- 
nalls). Deals with leaders in politics, law, 
education, architecture, and welfare work, 
among other fields. 

Glad, P. W., The Trumpet Soundeth: Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and His Democracy 
1896-1912 (University of Nebraska Press). 

Compers, S., Seventy Years of Life and 
Labor- An Autobiography (Dutton). 

Graham, S , and J. D. Lipscomb, Dr. George 
Washington Carver (Messner). 

Gurko, M„ The Lives and Times of Peter 
Cooper (Crowell). About one who threw 
himself into many movements for improv- 
ing life in America. 

Hacker, L , American Capitalism: Its Promise 
and Accomplishment { Anvil PB ). 

Handlm, O., The Uprooted. The Epic Story 
of the Great Migrations That Made the 
American People ( Little, Brown, Universal 
Library PB ) . A classic on immigration 

Hendrick, B. J., The Age of Big Business 
(Yale University Press). 

Holbrook, S. H , The Age of the Moguls 
( Doubleday ). About big businessmen. 

Horan, J. D , The Great American West 
(Crown) The West in pictures from tbe 
earliest explorers to the “Last West ” 
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Howard, R. W., ed., This Is the South (Rand 
McNally). Depicts both the Old and the 
New South. 

, ed. This Is the West (Signet PB). 

About the courageous men and women 
who tamed the Wild West. 


Hoyt, E. P„ Jumbos and Jackasses: A Popu- 
lar History of the Political Wars (Double- 
day). Mainly about national presidential 
nominating conventions. 

Ketchum, R. M, and others, ed, American 
Heritage Book of the Pioneer Spirit (Amer- 
ican Heritage Publishing Company; Simon 
and Schuster). Both pictures and text 
stress the adventurous spirit that has al- 
ways prevailed in the West. 

La Farge, 0, Laughing Boy (Houghton 
Mifflin; Pocket Books PB). Life among the 
Navajos. 

Lavender, D, Land of Giants: The Drive to 
the Pacific Northwest 1750-1950 (Double- 
day). Individuals, companies, and coun- 
tries compete dramatically for this prize. 

& Row )’ In <he Da ' JS ° f McKinlet J ( Harper 

Longley, M„ Silverstein, L„ and S. A. Tower 
America’s Taste 1851-1959 : The Cultural 
Lvcnts of a Century Reported by Con- 
temporary Observers in the Pages of the 

' CU> T° r Jj. Tlmes (Simon and Schuster), 
laass, J„ The Gingerbread Age: A View of 
Lctonan America (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston). 

Madison, C. A, Critics and Crusaders: A 
t-entury of American Protest (Holt Rine 
hart and Winston; Ungar PB). About such 
crusaders as Henry George and Lincoln 
oteirens, umong others. 

McGinnis, R. J„ ed. The Good Old Days 
(Harper & Row). A picture book of Amer- 
ica before the age of the automobile and 
big factories. 

Moody, J„ The Railroad Builders (Yale Uni- 
versity Press). 

Mumford L„ The Brown Decade: A Study 
of^thc Arts in America 1865-1895 (Dover 

N vlr C \ f ' T ’' C C ' M (Co»a,d- 

McCann). Primary sources. 


Nevins, A, Grover Cleveland: A Study in 
Courage (Dodd, Mead). The era as well 
as the man. 


, Hamilton Fish: The Inner Story of 

the Grant Administration (Ungar). 

, John D. Rockefeller: The Heroic 

Age of American Enterprise (Scribner). 
Indicates the constructive role played by 
Rockefeller in helping to build modern 
America. 

, The Emergence of Modern America 

1865-1878 (Macmillan). 

O Connor, R, Gould’s Millions (Doubleday). 
Also includes some tintypes of Vanderbilt, 
Drew, Fisk, and others. 

Orth, S. P, The Armies of Labor (Yale 
University Press). 

, The Boss and the Machine (Yale 
University Press). 

Osgood, E. S, The Day of the Cattleman 
( Phoenix PB). 

Pelling, H, American Labor (University of 
Chicago Press PB). Brief and well- 
organized. 

Quiett, G. C, Pay Dirt: A Panorama of 
American Gold Rushes ( Appleton-Cen- 
ury-Crofts ) . 

Riis, J, How the Other Half Lives (Sagamore 
Press; American Century PB). A sensi- 
tive naturalized American is shocked at 
t ie conditions he finds in the slums of his 
adopted country. 

Rolvagg, O. E, Giants in the Earth (Harper 
& Row). A novel about Scandinavian im- 
migrants in the West. 

Ross, N. W, Westward the Woman (Knopf), 
e heartaches of heroic women in the 
taming of the West. 

Sandoz, M, The Cattlemen (Hastings 
^ouse). About the cattle kingdom in gen- 


er, j, tshane (Houghton Mifflin; Ban- 
tam PB). A novel about friction in the 
cattle kingdom. 

Schlesinger, A. M, Sr, The Rise of the City 
1878-1898 (Macmillan). 

Schmitt, M. F, and D. Brown, The Settlers 
Ft est (Scribner). Stresses some tragic 
aspects of Western life. 
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Shannon, F , American Farmers' Movements 
(Anvil FB). 

, The Farmers' 1-ast Frontier 1SG0- 

1897 ( Holt, Rinehart and Winston) 

Sterner, W . ed , The Rise of Realism in 
American Fiction 1850-1900 (Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston PB ) 

Still, B., ed , The West. Contemporary Rec- 
ords of America’s Expansion Across the 
Continents 1007-1890 ( Capricorn PB) 

Stone, 1 , Men lo Match My Mountains 
Opening of the Far West 1SJ0-1900 
( Doublcday ) 

Swanberg, W. A., Jim Fisk (Scribner) A 
lively account of a notorious character and 
his times. 

Taft, R., Artists and Illustrators of the Old 
West 1850-1900 (Scribner) 

Thompson, H., The Sew South (Yale Uni- 
versity Press) From 1S65 to 1914 

Tinkle, L, and A Maxwell, ed , The Cow- 
boy Reader ( Longmans, Green ) The cow- 
boy as \ icwcd by many writers. 

Washington, B T, Up from Slavery 
(Doubleday; Bantam PB) The story of 
the former slave who founded Tushegee 
Institute. 


Webb, W. P., The Great Plains (Grosset & 
Dunlap. Universal Library PB). A master- 
ful and stimulating presentation, worthy of 
its subject 

Werner, M It., Bryan (Harcourt, Brace & 
World). 

Wharton, E., The Age of Innocence (Ran- 
dom House). A novel that pictures New 
York society in the Gilded Age. Winner of 
the Pulitzer prize for fiction in 1921. 

Winkler, J K., Incredible Carnegie (Double- 
day). 

, Morgan the Magnificent (Vanguard 

Press ) 

Wistcr, O, The Virginian (Macmillan; 
Pocket Books PB). A romance in the Wyo- 
ming cattle country in the late nineteenth 
century. 

Wittke, C. F, We Who Built America: The 
Saga of the Immigrant (Prentice-Hall). 

Woodward. C. V , Origins of the New South 
IS77-1913 (Louisiana State University 
Press). 

Yellon. S„ American Labor Struggles (Har- 
court, Brace & World). Includes, for ex- 
ample, the Haymarket and Homestead 
affairs. 
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UNIT FIVE 



THE GREAT EXPERIMENT: 
INTEREST IS INTENSIFIED 
IN PLAIN PEOPLE AT HOME 
AND IN EXPANSION OVERSEAS 


A Progressive Movement Sweeps 
Cities, States, and the Nation 


The United States Proves 
It Has Become a World Power 




Unit Five 


The Great Experiment: Intereit I* Intensified 
In riain People at Home and in Expansion Overseas 


CHAPTER 



A Progressive Movement Sweeps 
Cities , States, and the Nation 


Who! Progressives Were For and Against 

• Muckrakers Expose Corruption in Politics, Labor, and Business • Progressives 
Try to Give Voters a More Direct Voice in Government • Cities Experiment 
with New Form* of Government • Progressives Help to Promote Social Justice 

Republican Presidents Roosevelt and Taft Promote Progressivism 

• Roosevelt Demands a 'Square Deal’ for All, Special Privileges for None • His 
Role in the Coal Strike of 1902 • His Administration Acts to Curb Trusts, Regu- 
late Railroads, Protect Consumers, and Conserve Natural Resources • The Taft 
Administration Expands Roosevelt's Progressive Program, But Antagonizes Pro- 
gressives Anyway • Roosevelt and Ardent Progressives Form the Progressive 
Party • The Election of 1912: Three Candidates with Fairly Similar Progressive 
Platforms 

President Wilson, a Democrat, Promotes Progressivism 

• Wilsons’ ‘New Freedom’ Aims to ‘Put the Weak upon Equality with the 
Strong’ • Wilson Fights for a Lower Tariff, Gets the Congress to Improve the 
Banking and Currency System and to Pass Antitrust Legislation • The Laborer 
and the Farmer Make Gains • Wilson Wins Re-election in 1916, But the Pro- 
gressive Movement Weakens 


Some of the Progressive 
Movement's Personalities 
And Principles 

'Golden Rule' Jones Exemplifies the Reform 
Wave in Cities. Wealthy Samuel M. Jones 
was elected mayor of Toledo, Ohio, in 1897. 
His election was brought about by the power- 
ful backing of a local political machine and 


some of his fellow businessmen. To his sur- 
prise, Jones soon found out that he was ex- 
pected to show his appreciation for this 
support by granting special privileges to a 
streetcar company. He refused. In the next 
election, these former supporters turned 
against him But the people re-elected him 
anyway. 

In running his business, and in running 
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the city, Jones put his religious principles 
into practice. For this reason, he was nick- 
named “Golden Rule” Jones. At about this 
time, several other cities were blessed with 
ethically minded mayors similar to Jones. 
One of these, another wealthy Ohio business- 
man, Tom Johnson, introduced so many re- 
forms as mayor of Cleveland that one writer 
called him “the best mayor of the best- 
governed city in America.” 

Robert M. La Follette Exemplifies the Re- 
form Wave in the States. A major goal of 
such reform mayors was to prevent political 
machines tied up with favor-seeking busi- 
nessmen from dominating city governments. 
But city political machines were often in 
league with state political machines. As a 
result, the reform spirit that first swept cities 
soon spread over certain states. In Wisconsin, 
for example, Robert M. (“Battling Bob”) 

“Battling Bob ” La Follette. “La Follette 
is a crank; if he thinks he can buck a rail- 
road company with five thousand miles 
of line, he’ll find out his mistake. . . .” 
So said a railroad lobbyist, angry because 
La Follette had opposed granting exten- 
sive lands to railroads for other than 
transportation purposes. See The Heri- 
tage of America, edited by H. S Com 
mager and A. Nevins, for the results of 
this controversy. 



La Follette fought the state political ma- 
chine, which was allied to railroad and 
lumber corporations. In spite of strong op- 
position from his own political party, La 
Follette was elected governor in 1900. He 
was re-elected in 1902 and 1904, and repre- 
sented Wisconsin in the United States Senate 
from 1906 to 1925. 

The laws passed in La Follette’s adminis- 
tration as governor have come to be called 
the Wisconsin Idea. One law, passed in 1903, 
took the nomination of candidates for office 
out of the hands of political bosses and bossed 
conventions and placed it in the hands of all 
a party’s members. This was done by secret 
ballot in a special nominating election held 
some time before the general election. This 
device, known as the direct primary, made 
it possible for reformers hated by political 
bosses to be nominated. 

Other Wisconsin laws curbed the privileges 
of railroads and streetcar, gas, and electric 
companies by making them subject to strict 
regulation by state commissions. Children 
were protected by a child labor law; work- 
ers suffering injuries, by a workmen’s com- 
pensation law; taxpayers, by a fairer tax 
system; and future generations, by conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

Presidents Are Also Imbued with the Re- 
form Spirit of the Early Twentieth Century. 
Theodore Roosevelt became President after 
McKinley was assassinated in 1901. Both 
Republicans Roosevelt and William Howard 
Taft, who succeeded Roosevelt, and Dem- 
ocrat Woodrow Wilson, who succeeded 
Taft, were imbued with the spirit of reform 
that swept the nation from 1900 to 1917. 
Such political leaders, and people from every 
walk of life who shared this reform spirit, 
came to be called progressives, and their 
crusade for reform, the progressive move- 
ment. Many of the principles of the Populists 
(page 493) were adopted by the progres- 
sives. It is interesting, however, that many 
conservatives who had opposed the Populists 
became leaders in the progressive movement. 

Whaf Progressives Were For and Against. 
Progress — great progress — has been made by 


the United States in the past. Even greater 
progress can be made in the future, but only 
if America clings to the principles that have 
guided its past progress. So reasoned pro- 
gressives, most of whom were members of 
the middle class. The principles that pro- 
gressives in general considered basic to 
American progress were equal opportunity 
for all, with special privileges for none; en- 
couragement of individual initiative, free- 
dom of enterprise, and uncurbed economic 
competition; and faith in the decency and 
intelligence of the average man, with a cor- 
responding desire to give him more voice 
in his government. 

These principles, progressives warned, 
were being threatened. Progressives blamed 
hig business for: practicing unfair methods of 
competition that were stifling freedom of 
enterprise, bringing about high tariffs and 
discriminatory railroad rates; wasting the 
nations natural resources, and forming al- 
liances with political machines to gain polit- 
ical and economic power. Many progressives 
also blamed “big labor” for interfering with 
traditional American economic principles. 

As a result of all these abuses, progressives 
argued, individual initiative was being dis- 
couraged, rather than encouraged, and the 
average American was getting less, rather 
than more, voice in his government. Pro- 
gressives feared that unless this situation was 
corrected, many dissatisfied Americans might 
turn to such radical movements as socialism 
(page 601). 

In describing the progressive movement, 
authors have used such phrases as: “the spirit 
of the American Dream"; “the ideals of the 
Declaration of Independence ” 'die goats of 
Jefferson and Jackson”; “the influence of 
Grangers, Greenbackers, Liberal Republi- 
cans, and Populists"; and “the application of 
Christian morality.” Let us see to what extent 
the progressives’ methods and achievements 
measured up to the idealism of such phrases. 

Some Means by Which Progressive* Hoped 
to Correct Abuses. To restore competition 
and thus bring about greater equality of op- 
portunity in business, progressives urged that 


the Government regulate big business. They 
also advocated legislation to protect farmers, 
wage earners, and consumers. To give voters 
a more direct voice in government, progres- 
sives called for many political reforms, such 
as new types of city government and the 
direct primary. They hoped to inspire voters 
to take a more active and a more intelligent 
part in politics, thereby lessening the power 
of political machines. Out of such increased 
voter participation would, they hoped, come 
legislation curbing or ending industrial ac- 
cidents, the employment of women and chil- 
dren for long hours at low pay, and the sale 
of contaminated food and poisonous drugs, as 
well as alcoholism, crime, and slums. 

Another Side to the Progressive Move- 
ment. Many progressives felt a sense of su- 
periority toward peoples of other lands. This 
helps to explain their opposition to immigra- 
tion from lands other than those from which 
their own ancestors had come. It also helps 
to explain why many of them felt that the 
United States ought to rule over colonial 
peoples. 

Some so-called progressives merely 
mouthed progressive principles in order to 
win votes. Some were not progressives at all, 
but radicals who tried to stir up class strife 
And even some true progressives, in their 
eagerness to arouse the people to support 
reform, exaggerated some abuses or evils. 
Some unfairly damaged reputations. Many 
downgraded the contributions of big busi- 
ness. 


The Writings of Muckrakers 
Arouse Public Demand for Reform 
During the Progressive Era 

Steffens Exposes the Shame of Cities. A 

series of articles called “The Shame of the 
Cities” appeared in McClure’s magazine in 
1902. Its author, Lincoln Steffens, reported 
that in city after city that he had investi- 
gated, citizens were being cheated by graft- 
ing political bosses, who were being bribed 
by favor-seeking business interests. Actually, 
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Steffens contended, the citizens, through 
their lack of concern with how their city gov- 
ernments were being run, were cheating 
themselves. 

Unfair Competition, Corrupt Labor Lead- 
ers, Corrupt Stock Market Manipulators, and 
Poisonous Patent Medicines Are Exposed. 

Practically every major abuse in American 
life was probed, exposed, and protested by 
some crusading writer of this progressive 
period. In her History of the Standard Oil 
Company, Ida M. Tarbell sharply criticized 
the business tactics whereby pressure was 
brought on politicians and railroads to get 
special privileges. Dishonest labor leaders 
who cheated union members were exposed 
in Ray Stannard Baker's The Reign of Law- 
lessness. Corrupt stock market manipulators 
were the target of Thomas Lawson’s Frenzied 
Finance. And Samuel Plopkins Adams con- 
demned the false advertising of poisonous 
patent medicines in The Great American 
Fraud. 


Many More Abuses Are Revealed by the 
'Literature of Exposure.' Frank Norris 
novel The Octopus accused railroads of 
political and economic domination ovei 
wheat growers and sheep ranchers in the 
Far West. Books were written, too, deplor 
mg the filthy conditions in meat-packinr 
pants (page 604), denouncing certain life 
insurance companies and certain judges foi 
unscrupulous practices, and waging war or 
all kinds of trusts. 

Muckraking Writing Is Generally Accurate 
But Sometimes Distorted. In general, sucl 
crusading writers considered it their missior 
to shock the public into righting the wrong' 
under attack. In general, too, the magazine: 
or winch manj- of them wrote, such a: 
McClures, Cosmopolitan, and Munson’s de 
manded that their articles be carefully re 
searched Thus their work was usually ac 
curate let their concentration on abuse, 
ended to give a distorted impression of tin 
condition of American society- as a whole 
Once, impatient with this concentrate 

velt nh f; , thingS ’ President R °ose 
' C t ,abclcd Sl,cl ‘ "’liters muckrakers (filth 


rakers ) . The name stuck. Yet, like other pro- 
gressives, Roosevelt recognized how impor- 
tant to the progressive movement were the 
muckrakers’ exposures. And, as we shall 
now see, in his administration, as in those of 
Taft and Wilson, much of the legislation 
muckrakers urged was enacted. 


Progressives Spur Changes to Make 
Government Everybody's Business 

Throw the rascals out!” cried public- 
spirited citizens aroused by the writings of 
muckrakers. Some “rascals” ( corrupt politi- 
cians ) were thrown out as reform waves 
swept over some cities and states. But before 
long, in many a city and state, the “rascals” 
were back in again. Why? Many voters 
thought that once they got their reform 
candidates elected, their job was done. What 
they failed to realize was that the political 
boss and his well-organized political ma- 
chine were even then busy preparing for the 
next election. 

Primaries Are Introduced to Give Voters 
a More Direct Voice in the Nomination of 
Candidates. Progressives decided that the 
way to keep the “rascals” out perma- 
nently was to give voters a more direct voice 
in the government. Obviously, voters would 
have a more direct voice if as many of them 
as possible could take part in nominating 
candidates. Toward this end, the direct pri- 
mary was introduced, and, by 1917, had been 
adopted by almost all the states. It was ex- 
pected that candidates thus directly nomi- 
nated would, if elected, be independent of 
political bosses. Previously, a would-be can- 
didate who was not “in” with the “insiders” 
of the political machine had little chance of 
being nominated. 

As we know, candidates for President are 
nominated by party delegates at national 
conventions. For a long time in all states, and 
even today in many states, the party dele- 
gates were selected by powerful political 
leaders. To give all the party members some 
voice in the nomination of Presidents, some 
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slates adopted what is called the presidential 
preferential primary. At such a primary, the 
party members choose delegates to the na- 
tional convention of their party. They may 
also indicate their preference of candidates 
for the Presidency. In some states, the dele- 
gates are pledged to vote for the candidate 
who wins the primary. 

The Initiative and Referendum Are Intro- 
duced to Give Voters a More Direct Voice 
in Lawmaking. Obviously, voters would have 
a more direct voice in their government if as 
many of them as possible participated in 
actual lawmaking Toward this end, pro- 
gressives introduced certain forms of direct 
democracy, called the initiative and the ref- 
erendum. Both originated in Switzerland. 

The initiative operates something like 
this. An individual or group draws up a bill 
and secures signatures from a certain per- 
centage of the voters. Then the bill is sub- 
mitted either to the state legislature or to the 
voters directly at a regular or special elec- 
tion. Thus the initiative enables voters to 
propose laws. 

The referendum gives voters an oppor- 
tunity to accept or reject bills already passed 
by the state legislature. Usually, a certain 
percentage of the voters must sign a petition 
to get a certain bill referred to the voters at 
an election. In most states, proposed amend- 
ments to the state constitution must be sub- 
mitted to a referendum. South Dakota, in 
1898, was the first state to adopt the initia- 
tive and referendum. Within about ten years, 
some twenty states, mainly in the West, were 
giving voters such a direct voice in the gov- 
ernment. 

The Recall Is Introduced to Give Voters an 
Opportunity to Remove Unsatisfactory Of- 
ficials Before Election Time. Obviously, vot- 
ers would have a more direct voice in their 
government if as many of them as possible 
could take part in the removal of an ineffi- 
cient or dishonest officeholder without wait- 
ing for election time. The progressives sug- 
gested a way by which the voters might do 
so. They proposed that as soon as a certain 
percentage of the voters had signed a pe- 


tition against a certain official, an election be 
held to decide whether to remove the of- 
ficial or retain him in office. This device, also 
a form of direct democracy, is called the 
recall. Although about a dozen states — 
mainly in the West — and hundreds of cities 
have adopted the recall, it is rarely used 

Efforts to Make Elections More Honest. 
When a voter votes secretly, no political boss 
can check up on how he votes. Voting was 
made secret when the Australian ballot 
(secret ballot) was introduced. By 1900, it 
was in use in almost all the states. 

Candidates with plenty of money could 
carry on much more effective campaigns than 
candidates with limited financial resources. 
Furthermore, wealthy individuals or corpo- 
rations might contribute huge sums to the 
campaign funds of candidates they counted 
on for favors. To equalize opportunities for 
candidates, and to curb possible corruption, 
many states passed corrupt practices acts. 
These acts made it illegal for any candidate 
to spend more than a certain amount of 
money on a campaign, or for individuals or 
corporations to contribute more than a cer- 
tain amount to a candidate's campaign fund. 

The Seventeenth Amendment Provides for 
Direct Election of United States Senators. 
The Treason of the Senate was a shockingly 
sensational series of muckraking articles It 
labeled many United States senators pup- 
pets of particular trusts. Its author, David 
Graham Phillips, mingled truths, half-truths, 
and gross exaggerations. It is true that some 
senators at the time were so closely linked 
with certain business interests that they were 
called such names as 'lumber senators,” 
“steel senators,” and “sugar senators.” It is 
also true that much bickering and bargaining 
took place in state legislatures when senators 
were being chosen. As we know, the Consti- 
tution gave state legislatures the right to 
choose United States senators. 

In general, the senators chosen were highly 
intelligent men But Populists, progressives, 
and many others felt that they didn’t really 
represent the people. They therefore urged 
the direct election of senators by the people 
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Phillips’ propaganda won converts to this 
cause. In 1913, the cause was won with the 
ratification of the Seventeenth Amendment. 

The Nineteenth Amendment Recognizes 
That Government is Women's Business, Too. 
If women were given the right to vote, there 
would be more decency and less corruption 
in government. So argued many progres- 
sives. If women had the vote, the saloon 
would be voted out of existence and drunk- 
enness would drop. So argued many pro- 
hibitionists. 

Building upon the achievements of the 
nineteenth-century woman suffrage move- 
ment (page 584), progressives, prohibition- 
ists, and others continued the long struggle 
into the twentieth century. Finally, in 1920, 
women ceased to be second-class citizens 
with the ratification of the Nineteenth 
Amendment. 

Female voters have proved to be neither 
superior nor inferior to male voters. Higher 
standards of morality in politics would seem 
to depend much more on a voter’s intelligence 
and character than upon his or her sex. 


Cities Experiment with New Forms 
Of Government to Promote 
Businesslike Efficiency 

Some Cities Try the Commission-type 
Government. Galveston, Texas, was struck 
by a tidal wave and hurricane in 1900. About 
6,000 people were killed and millions of dol- 
lars worth of property was destroyed. The 
city s mayor-council-type government seemed 
unable to cope with the crisis. As a result 
the council was replaced by five commis- 
sioners This commission-type government 
proved so efficient that, within a few years 
hundreds of other cities had adopted it. ' 

In the commission-type government, each 
commissioner takes charge of a particular 
department In theory, each is a specialist in 
the work of lus department. The fact that 
there are only fixe commissioners to vote 
for should, according to the theorv, make for 
intelligent voting. If inefficiency ' or corrup- 


tion crop up in a department, the voters 
know whom to blame. However, commission- 
ers are sometimes elected not so much for 
their expert ability as for their popularity. 
And sometimes the five commissioners are at 
loggerheads, thus slowing up the work of the 
government. 

Some Cities Try the City Manager-type 
Government. Dayton, Ohio, was almost sub- 
merged by a flood in 1913. The city’s 
mayor-council-type government found the 
emergency too much to cope with. Like Gal- 
veston, Dayton replaced the council with a 
small elected commission. But then a further 
step was taken. The commission hired a city 
manager, who was to be responsible to it. The 
plan worked so well that soon hundreds of 
cities adopted the city manager-type gov- 
ernment. City managers are experts, often 
college-trained for their jobs. They are 
usually free from political ties. They are 
expected to run a city as an efficiency expert 
would run a big business. 

For one reason or another, some cities have 
grown dissatisfied with these newer forms of 
eity government and have returned to the 
old mayor-council type. But clearly of more 
importance than the form of civic govern- 
ment is the extent of civic pride. 


Progressives Aid the Fight 
To Promote Social Justice 

Progressives preached that it was irre- 
ligious and inhumane for government to neg- 
lect the poor and xveak and the welfare of 
its people in general. Progressives’ pressure 
on government helped to get policies adopted 
to make Americans healthier and happier. 

What Was Done to Make Children Health- 
ier and Happier. What policies in regard to 
children did the pressure of progressives help 
bring about? Milk was inspected. Public 
clinics adx’ised mothers on baby care. School 
children were given medical and dental ex- 
aminations. Many parks, playgrounds, and 
settlement houses were opened. All but one 
state, by 1914, had prohibited the employ- 
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ment of children younger than fourteen. 
Many states had made it illegal to employ 
children under sixteen in dangerous jobs or 
for nightvvork. Education expanded so much 
during the progressive era that high school 
enrollment doubled 

What Was Done for the Welfare of Women 
in Particular. The welfare of women was 
another concern of progressives. During this 
period, day nurseries were established to care 
for the children of working mothers. By 
1908, several states had prohibited the em- 
ployment of women for more than sixty 
hours a week Some states passed laws grant- 
ing financial relief to mothers with depend- 
ent children. 

What Was Done for Wage-Earning Men 
and Women in General. A serious industrial 
accident is always a blow to the worker and 
his family. But until the progressive era, it 
was a major tragedy. It often meant that the 


breadwinner’s family would have to go 
hungry for a long time. Rarely did the 
average wage earner make enough to save 
for such emergencies By 1920, however, 
most states had adopted workmen’s compen- 
sation laws Such laws require the employer 
to be insured so that an injured employee will 
receive medical care, and his family, income, 
while he is disabled The more accidents a 
factory has, the higher are the insurance 
rates its owner must pay. This provides him 
with an incentive to exercise extreme care 
in protecting his employees. Thus work- 
men’s compensation laws have tended to 
reduce accidents So also have state laws 
providing for factory inspection. 

Gradually, more and more wage earners 
were also given the protection of minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour laws. 

What Else Was Done to Moke Americans 
Healthier and Happier. Cleaning up the 




slums and promoting better housing became 
the concern of many more Americans. So did 
the fight against drunkenness. And more and 
more adults took advantage of the increas- 
ing opportunities for adult education. 


President Theodore Roosevelt 
Popularizes, Dramatizes, and 
Advances the Progressive Crusade 

The Striking Personality of Theodore Roo- 
sevelt. “. . . Please excuse me from making 
a long speech. I will do the best I can. But 
there is a bullet in my body. It is nothing.” 
These words were spoken by Theodore 
Roosevelt after an attempt had been made to 
assassinate him. Roosevelt was one of the 
most dramatic Presidents in American his- 
tory. His easily caricatured, animated looks, 
his vigorous outlook on life, and his enthu- 
siasm for reform in the many political offices 
he held kept him constantly in the headlines. 
So accustomed was he to being the center of 
attention that his daughter is said to have 
remarked that her father had to be the bride 
at every wedding and the corpse at every 
funeral! 

With eyes flashing behind his steel-rimmed 
spectacles, and prominent teeth clenched be- 
hind his drooping mustache, Roosevelt would 
liurl forth such words as: 


. . . Our country calls not for the life of 
ease but for the life of strenuous endeavor. 
Nothing in this world is worth having or 
doing unless it means effort, pain, diffi- 

Tlns strenuous life, which he recommend- 
as the only good life, was the only life Rc 
scvelt himself ever lived. As a boy 
strengthened his weak body by taking ’lo 
hikes and engaging in all kinds of gymm 
ics. At Harvard, he worked strenuously t 
unsuccessfully, to become the universit 
ight\\ eight boxing champion. After colie? 
un ns ranch in South Dakota, he roc 
hunted, and lassoed steers with a cowbo 


Roosevelt lived a strenuous mental life, 
too. He was an insatiable reader. The biog- 
raphies, histories, literary criticism, essays, 
and editorials he wrote would make a small 
library in themselves. Before the many-sided 
Roosevelt’s life was over, he had also fought 
as a soldier, hunted big game in Africa, and 
explored rivers in Brazil. Wealthy himself, 
Roosevelt said: 

... I despise him [the man with money] 
if he does not treat other things as of more 
importance than mere money getting; if he 
does not care for art, or literature, or 
science, or statecraft, . . . 

Roosevelt Displays His Enthusiasm for 
Reform in His Pre-Presidential Career. 

Roosevelts wealthy friends warned him that 
politics and politicians were vulgar and that 
decent people should steer clear of both. But 
Roosevelt was determined, as he phrased it, 
to try to help the cause of better govern- 
ment.” 

As a member of the New York State legis- 
lature, Roosevelt made enemies of machine 
politicians by introducing progressive re- 
forms. As a member of the Civil Service 
Commission under Republican President 
Harrison and Democratic President Cleve- 
land, Republican Roosevelt antagonized 
politicians by resisting their efforts to use 
influence to get their friends jobs. As police 
commissioner of New York City, he used to 
roam the streets at night to check up on 
policemen. He called his two years (1895- 
1897) as police chief “a grimy struggle.” He 
had, expectedly, met vigorous resistance 
from those who profited from police cor- 
ruption. 

As assistant secretary of the navy under 
McKinley, Roosevelt sometimes acted as if 
he were the secretary himself. Anticipating a 
war with Spain, he did much to build up the 
navy s efficiency. When the war broke out in 
1898, he resigned and helped lead a regi- 
ment in the fighting (page 629). 

Returning home a hero, Roosevelt was 
elected governor of New York. His inde- 
pendence in attacking corruption and in- 
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troducing progressive legislation made the 
machine politicians in his party, especially 
Boss Platt, eager to kill him politically They 
thought they were doing so when they ar- 
ranged for him to be nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency on the McKinley ticket in 
1900. The Vice-Presidency had long been 
considered a political "graveyard” since 
Vice-Presidents had little responsibility and 
were consequently out of the limelight. Thus, 
being nominated for the Vice-Presidency 
was considered the equivalent of being 
“kicked upstairs.” 

McKinley’s sponsor, political boss Mark 
Hanna (page 496), had opposed Roosevelt’s 
nomination on the ground that if the Re- 
publican ticket won, there would be “only 
one life between this madman and the 
White House!" In 1901, less than a year 
after the Republican victory, that "one life” 
was snuffed out by the bullet of a crazed 
assassin. Thus the forty-three -year-old Roose- 
velt, to the horror of machine politicians 
and many conservative businessmen, became 
President of the United States 

What horrified the conservative business- 
men about Roosevelt’s assuming the Presi- 
dency was the prospect that he would at- 
tack big business. Let us examine Roosevelt’s 
views to see whether or not their fears were 
justified. 

As President, Roosevelt Demands a 
'Square Deal' for All and Special Privileges 
for None. "I stand for the square deal. . . . 

I mean not merely that I stand for fair play 


under the present rules of the game, but that 
I stand for having those rules changed so as 
to work for a more substantial equality of op- 
portunity and reward.” This Square Deal 
policy of Roosevelt’s required that capital, 
labor, and every other segment of society 
be treated fairly. His endorsement of “equal- 
ity of opportunity and reward” showed that 
the President had enlisted under the banner 
of the progressives. Besides believing in so- 
cial justice for its own sake, Roosevelt be- 
lieved that progressive reforms would curb 
sharply the spread of socialism This spread 
he blamed on ". . . the dull, purblind 
folly of the very rich,” whom he ac- 
cused of using their wealth for vulgar dis- 
play and of resisting reforms. To Roosevelt, 
socialists were “undesirable citizens,” who 
"discredit the labor movement" and encour- 
age “bloodshed and violence.” 

Radical Movements Cause Alarm by Ad- 
vocating the Class Struggle and the Destruc- 
tion of Capitalism. During Roosevelt’s time 
m office, a radical organization called the 
Socialist Party of America 1 and a still more 
radical organization called the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW) were or- 
ganized. Both believed that a perpetual strug- 


; The Socialist Party of America was a combination 
of late-nmeteenth-century sociabst groups. It was 
strongly influenced by European socialist parties 
and by such American writers as Edward Bellamy 
(page 571) and such British writers as H G. 
Wells. 
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an equal opportunity for each American citi- 
zen to get his fair share of benefit from these 
resources, both now and hereafter.” Thus 
Gifford Pinchot, a leading supporter of con- 
servation during Roosevelt’s administration, 
summed up the meaning of conservation. 

The Nation’s Natural Resources Are Long 
Wasted. In conquering the continent, Amer- 
icans had shown little concern for conserva- 
tion. The general attitude was: Why bother 
to save a tree or a buffalo, when trees and 
buffaloes are in such abundant supply? Why 
bother to enrich the soil by rotating crops, 
when it is so much easier to move on to new 
soil farther west? Why worry a'bout wasteful 
methods of mining coal, oil, or metals, when 
there is such a wealth of all? Why worry 
about our posterity (descendants)? There’ll 
be plenty of natural resources left for them, 
too. 

But by 1900, about seventy-five per cent 
of the nation s forests had been chopped or 
burned down. The destruction of forests and 
the overgrazing of pasture lands had led to 
soil erosion, to the choking of rivers, and 
consequently to floods. Some of the most 
valuable water-power sites in the nation 
iad been sold to private companies for very 
little. Much of the nation’s mineral wealth 
was in the hands of a small number of corpo- 
rations, less concerned about future genera- 
tions than about making a good return on 
tlieir investments. 

Roosevelt s Great Role in the Conservation 
Movement. Presidents Harrison, Cleveland, 
and McKinley had played a part in the con- 
servation movement by setting aside forest re- 
serves, using a law passed in 1891. But it was 
the dynamic President Roosevelt who really 
got the conservation movement moving. Roo- 
sevelt considered conservation an essential 
part of his crusade against “bad” trusts, some 
ot winch he condemned for gobbling up the 
nation’s natural resources. To him, too, con- 
servation was the key to posteritv’s pros- 
perity. 

Much formerly desert land in many West- 
ern states is today fertile farmland. The New- 
hmds (Reclamation) Act, passed in 1902 


with President Roosevelt’s backing, helped 
to make it so. In line with this act, these lands 
were made fertile by water from irrigation 
projects. Such projects were paid for by 
money received by the Government from 
the sale of public lands. One such irrigation 
project was the Roosevelt Dam on the Salt 
River in Arizona, completed in 1911. Among 
the many later dams owing their origins to 
the Newlands Act are the Grand Coulee on 
the Columbia River and the Hoover Dam on 
the Colorado. 

To try to conserve what was left of Amer- 
ica’s forest and mineral wealth, Roosevelt 
withdrew from public sale many more mil- 
lions of acres of public lands than any pre- 
vious President. National parks, bird refuges, 
game preserves, reforestation, 1 projects to 
make rivers more navigable, and the reten- 
tion of water-power sites for future use were 
all realized or promoted under Roosevelt’s 
conservation program. Strong opposition to 
this program came from powerful groups, 
including some big mining and lumber com- 
panies, and groups seeking water-power 
sites. 

Roosevelt made many state governors con- 
verts to conservation when he invited them 
to attend a conservation conference at the 
White House in 1908. Back home, many of 
the governors speeded up state conservation 
movements. 

Yet the conservation battle is still far from 
won. Many still remain unconcerned about 
future generations. Their attitude is similar 
to that of those nineteenth-century op- 
ponents of conservation, who used to ask: 

What s posterity ever done for us?” 

Roosevelt, One of the Most Popular of 
Presidents, Fails to Satisfy All Progressives. 

What s the use of reading the papers now 
that Theodore is gone?” a famous historian 
asked sadly, after Roosevelt’s death in 1919. 
He was expressing the feeling of millions 
about this man who had so dominated the 


1 The planting of more trees to replace those cut or 
burned down. 
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news and whom they had loved so much. To 
these millions, Roosevelt had shown by his 
attack on the “bad" trusts, his demand for 
railroad legislation, his support of the Pure 
Food and Drug Act, and his popularization 
of conservation that he was on their side. 

Some progressives insisted, however, that 
Roosevelt always spoke more boldly than he 
acted. They pointed out that there were 
more trusts and more powerful trusts after 
he left office than when he took office They 
asked, in effect: If he was a 100-per-cent 
progressive, why did so many big business- 
men support him for re-election m 1904 ? 

Roosevelt’s attitude was that many pro- 
gressives wanted to go too far. He called 
them “a lunatic fringe " He summed up his 
middle-ground policies when he said: “I 
want to let in light and air, but I do not want 
to let in sewer gas.” Moreover, he was forced 
by practical politics to adopt a middle 
ground. Most members of his party in the 
Congress would not have supported the ex- 
treme policies some progressives demanded. 
He often had to compromise to get as much 
as he did. 1 

There were hints in Roosevelts writings 
and speeches that he believed progressivism 
should reach out even beyond America. He 
once said: 

The world has set its face hopefully to- 
ward our democracy, and, oh my fellow 
citizens, each one of you carries on your 
shoulders the burden of doing well for the 
sake of your own country and of seeing 
that this nation does well for the sake of 
mankind. 

Tcrtt Advances fiie “Progressives' 
Program, But Antagonizes 
Them Anyway 

Jovial, kindly, 350-pound William Howard 
Taft did not especially want to be President. 
But his wife and brother thought he should 


1 Bold or not in domestic affairs, Roosevelt cer- 

tainly was bold in foreign affairs (Chapter 26). 


be. As governor of the Philippines and as 
secretary of war in President Roosevelt's 
Cabinet, he had proved his remarkable talent 
for getting along with people, as well as his 
great administrative ability. Of him, Roose- 
velt said that he had “the most lovable 
personality I have ever come in contact 
with.” 

Roosevelt also felt that Taft, if elected, 
would carry out his progressive program. So 
powerful was Roosevelt’s control of his party 
that he was able to get Taft nominated on 
the first ballot at the Republican Conven- 
tion in 1908 1 The Democratic candidate that 
year was William Jennings Bryan, running 
for the third time. 

Roosevelt’s record and personality helped 
elect Taft. So did prosperity. After Taft’s 
inauguration, Roosevelt took off for Africa 
to hunt lions, elephants, “rhinos,” and “hip- 
pos.” “Good luck to the lions!” was a toast 
said to have been offered by Roosevelts 
enemies. 

The Toft Administration Continues and 
Expands Roosevelt's Progressive Program. 

Twice as many trusts were prosecuted m 
Taft’s one term as President as in Roosevelt s 
nearly two terms. Far more power was given 
the ICC under the Mann-Elkins Act of 1910 
than had been given it under the Hepburn 
Act of Roosevelt’s administration 2 Under the 
1910 act, the ICC regulated not only rail- 
roads but telephone, telegraph, cable, and 
wireless companies. The ICC was also 
granted the power to revise rates and to 
suspend rate increases. Railroads were for- 
bidden to acquire competing lines. The long- 
and -short-haul abuse {page 445) was effec- 
tively curbed. Although express companies 
protested, a parcel post service was estab- 
lished. Although banks protested, postal 
savings banks were created. 


1 President Jackson had shown similar power in 
dictating the choice of his successor. Van Buren, in 
1836 

2 Actually, the Mann-Elkins Act was put through 
the Congress by much more aggressive progres- 
sives than Taft. Taft preferred a milder law. 
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The merit system in the Federal civil serv- 
ice was extended to include more positions. 
Conservation was promoted when Taft with- 
drew oil lands from public sale. He was the 
first President to do so. Efforts were made to 
promote the welfare of miners and of women 
and children in industry. It was while Taft 
was in office, in 1912, that Arizona and New 
Mexico entered the Union, both with pro- 
gressive state constitutions. It was at this 
time too, that the Sixteenth (income tax) 
Amendment and the Seventeenth (direct 
election of senators) Amendment were pro- 
posed by the Congress. Both went into ef- 
fect in 1913. 

Aggressive Progressives Consider Taft's 
Progressivism Too Mild. Taft, who was a 
moderate progressive, supported these meas- 
ures, some with more enthusiasm than 
others. But he wasn’t progressive enough to 
suit a more aggressive group of progressives 
in his party, called insurgents. 1 (Roosevelt 
had defined an insurgent as “a progressive 
who is exceeding the speed limit”! ) The in- 
sui gents bitterly opposed a conservative 
group in their party, called the Old Guard. 

Taft s Tariff Stand Antagonizes Progres- 
sives. As time passed, Taft tended to move 
closer and closer to the camp of the Old 
Guard. One evidence of this was the stand 
he took on the tariff. Progressives and the 
people in general blamed the high tariff for 
the high cost of living. And they blamed the 
trusts for pressuring senators into passing 
high tariffs that protected big business. This 
explains the anger that swept the country 
when the Old Guard pushed through the 
very high Payne- Aldrich Tariff. Nor did the 
anger decrease when people learned what 
meaningless items had been placed on the 
list of those to be free of duty: sea moss 
canary bird seed, skeletons, turtles and 
leeches! 

Taft had tried to get the framers of the 


i Many of the insurgents in the Senate were I 
Western farm states . ineluding La Follette of 1 
eonsin. \\ illiam E. Borah of Idaho, and Albe 
Bcvcrulpe of Indiana. 


tariff to reduce some duties. A few were 
reduced. When, in its final form, the tariff 
turned out to be very high, many hoped 
that Taft would veto it. When he signed it, 
insurgents called him a traitor to progressive 
principles. In the farm belt, Taft praised 
this tariff as “the best bill the Republican 
Party ever passed.” To farmers, who had 
long felt that high tariffs favored manufac- 
turers over them, the statement seemed in- 
sulting. 

Taft's Stand in a Conservation Controversy 
Antagonizes Progressives. Gifford Pinchot, 
who had been appointed chief of the United 
States Forest Service by Roosevelt, was dis- 
missed by Taft. Progressives were infuriated. 
They said that the dismissal proved that 
Taft was an enemy of conservation. 

What were the facts behind Pinchot’s dis- 
missal? As we know. President Roosevelt had 
withdrawn from public sale certain water- 
power sites. Taft’s secretary of the interior, 
Richard Ballinger, doubted the action had 
been legal. He therefore reopened the sites 
for sale. Pinchot then proclaimed that Bal- 
lingers action was a sellout of public prop- 
erty to monopolists for private gain. He wrote 
a letter to insurgent Senator Jonathan P- 
Dolliver condemning Secretary Ballinger. 
Taft, after an investigation, decided that 
Ballinger had acted legally. He dismissed 
Pinchot for breaking a rule requiring subor- 
dinates in the Executive Department to make 
complaints to their superiors, rather than 
to members of the Legislative Department. 
This Ballinger-Pinchot controversy widened 
t ie split in the Republican Party between the 
r ^ en *- S ’ who backed Pinchot, and the 
Old Guard, which backed Ballinger. 

Insurgents and Democrats Combine to Un- 
dermine Autocratic Speaker Cannon. “Uncle 
Joe Cannon stood like a gun aimed at pro- 
gressive legislation. To Cannon, an extreme 
member of the Old Guard, such legislation 
''as just another form of radicalism. As 

peaker of the House, he had tremendous 
power, which he used to curb or kill such 
egislation. As chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, he could decide the order in which 
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bills would be voted on. Since the Speaker 
had the power to appoint all committees, he 
could make sure that Old Guard Republicans 
were in a majority on all committees And it 
is committees that decide which bills are to 
be “killed’' in committee and which are to 
be reported out for discussion on the floor 
of the House. Since the Speaker could de- 
cide which congressman had the floor for 
discussion, Cannon could ignore congress- 
men who wished to speak in behalf of 
progressive legislation. 

Highly indignant at Cannon’s dictatorial 
use of these powers, a combination of in- 
surgents and Democrats rebelled against 
him. In 1910, they put through a resolution 
stripping the Speaker of his power to appoint 
members of the Committee on Rules, which 
was made elective. 1 

President Taft personally had little liking 
for Cannon But he feared that if he did not 
back Cannon and the Old Guard, his party 
might go to pieces Actually, of course, his 
backing of Cannon increased insurgent dis- 
like of Taft It also aggravated the hostility 
between insurgents and the Old Guard 

How Taft's Personality and the Times Help 
to Explain His Troubles as President. "It is 
now a year and three months since I assumed 
office and I have had a hard time. ... I 
have been conscientiously trying to carry 
out your policies but my method of doing so 
has not worked smoothly.” This almost 
pathetic confession came to Roosevelt in 
Europe in a letter from Taft Probably al- 
most any President succeeding Roosevelt 
would have had “a hard time.” For Roose- 
velts was a magnetic personality Taft was 
mild-mannered, wanting in showmanship, 
and cautious in coming to decisions. In spite 
of its many progressive measures, the Taft 
Administration, lacking the style of its prede- 
cessor, just did not seem to fire the imagina- 
tion of the people. Nor did Taft seem to have 
much skill in leading his party, either in or 
out of the Congress. 


•The following year the Speaker lost his authority 
to appoint members oi other committees. 


Furthermore, the nation at this time was 
in the mood for far more progressive changes 
than the moderately progressive Taft was 
willing to support. In the Congress, the pro- 
gressive bloc demanding changes was far 
stronger than it had been under Roosevelt. 
All in all, there seemed to be a feeling that 
the Old Guard had been in control of politics 
too long, and that it was time for a change. 

Roosevelt Joins the Insurgents in Rebelling 
Against Taft and the Old Guard. The fol- 
lowing ditty, popular in 1910, expresses the 
call for help sent out by insurgents to Roo- 
sevelt abroad: 

Teddy, come home and blow your horn. 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in 
the corn 

The boy you left to ’tend the sheep 
Is under the haystack fast asleep 1 

The insurgents wanted Roosevelt to come 
home and lead a progressive crusade to take 
control of the Republican Party from Taft 
and the Old Guard Roosevelt did “come 
home,” in June, 1910, after hunting wild 
game in Africa and being entertained royally 
by kings in Europe Almost at once, he ex- 
pressed disappointment with Taft’s policies 
as President Taft, to Roosevelt, seemed to 
be carrying out Roosevelt’s policies, but “on 
a stretcher” Then, in the midterm elections 
in 1910, the Democrats won control of the 
Congress This was further evidence to Roo- 
sevelt that Taft’s Old Guard policies were 
ruining the Republican Party 

It was in this year that Roosevelt delivered 
a famous speech in Kansas, in the heart of 
the farm belt, He used a new phrase, the 
New Nationalism, to describe his progres- 
sive program, more progressive even than 
the Square Deal He urged that the national 
Government initiate bold social and eco- 
nomic reforms for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple, instead of leaving such action up to the 
states. Property, he declared, must be “the 
servant and not the master of the common- 
wealth.” Kansans had heard many of the 
ideas expressed in this speech from Populist 
orators in the past. 
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Encouraged by progressives, Roosevelt 
announced, in February, 1912, that he was a 
candidate for the Republican nomination. 
“My hat is in the ring, the fight is on, and I 
am stripped to the buff!” he proclaimed in 
characteristically Rooseveltian style. Until 
then, Taft had expressed bewilderment and 
sadness at his old friend’s hostility. Now he 
declared: I have been a man of straw long 
enough. Even a rat in a corner will fight.” He 
called the progressives “neurotics” who were 
trying to pull down . . . representative 
government.” 

Roosevelt and the Insurgents Secede from 
the Republican Party and Form the Pro- 
gressive Party. “Naked theft!” “Fraud!” cried 
the insurgents when Taft won renomination 
on the first ballot at the Republican Conven- 
tion in 1912. Taft supporters controlled the 
convention machinery. Therefore, almost 
every dispute as to whose delegates should 
be seated— those pledged to Taft or those 
pledged to Roosevelt— was won by the Taft 
men. 1 

Enraged, the insurgents seceded from the 
Republican Party and formed their own the 
Progressive (“Bull Moose”) Party. The name 
Bull Moose” was derived from Roosevelt’s 
habitual description of himself as feeling “as 
strong as a Bull Moose.” The almost religious 
zeal of the insurgents was expressed by 
Roosevelt thus: 


We fight in honorable fashion for the good 
of mankind. ... We stand at Armaged- 
don and we battle for the Lord. 2 


“Onward, Christian Soldiers!” sang his 
inspired supporters when Roosevelt was 
nominated for the Presidency on the Progres- 
sive ticket. At the convention Roosevelt 
condemned both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties as "boss-ridden and privi- 


1 1 his same tactic had been used by Roosevelt 
porters in getting Taft the nomination in 1908. 
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lege-controlled.” The Progressive platform 
promised to break up what it called “the 
unholy alliance between corrupt business and 
corrupt politics.” It demanded the direct 
primary, initiative, referendum, recall, 
woman suffrage, a lower tariff, abolition of 
child labor, protection of women in industry, 
a “living wage,” an eight-hour day, and con- 
servation. Government loans to farmers, a 
ban on the use of the injunction in strikes, 
and even stricter regulation of trusts and 
railroads were also demanded. 


The Election of 1912: 

Three Candidates with Fairly 
Similar Progressive Platforms 

No candidate who has been associated 
with the privilege-hunting and favor-seek- 
ing class ’ should be nominated. This was the 
decision of the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1912. The man the delegates 
chose was Woodrow Wilson, governor of 
New Jersey. 

Actually, the Democratic platform was not 
very different from the Progressive platform. 
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presidential electoral popular 

CANDIDATE VOTE VOTE 

| | WILSON 

Democrat 

435 

6,296,547 

| | ROOSEVELT 

Progressive 

88 

4,118,571 

□ TAFT . 
Republican 

8 

3,486,720 


The Republican platform, too, included 
many traditional progressive principles All 
three demanded, for example, an end to the 
abuses of trusts. On the tariff, the Dem- 
ocratic platform went much further than the 
other two. It demanded a tariff for revenue 
only, calling a high protective tariff a heavy 
burden on farmers and laborers. On recom- 
mending more direct democracy, such as the 
recall, the Progressive platform went much 
further than the other two. 

Some Highlights of the Election of 1912. 
The secession of the Progressives from the 
Republican Party made Wilson’s victory 
practically a certainty This certainty was 
expressed thus by one prominent Republi- 
can: “The only question now is which corpse 
gets the most flowers.” Wilson did win a 
majority of electoral votes, but only forty-two 
per cent of the popular vote. Together, Roo- 
sevelt and Taft polled more than a million 
more popular votes than he. Of the two 
political "corpses,” Roosevelt got "the most 
flowers,” polling about twenty-seven per cent 
of the popular vote to Taft’s twenty-three 
per cent To the surprise of many, the So- 
cialist candidate, Eugene V. Debs, polled 
about 900,000 votes The sixty-mne per cent 
of the popular vote polled by Wilson and 
Roosevelt, both, in the broad sense, progres- 
sives, indicates how strong a progressive cur- 
rent was flowing throughout the nation. 


Wilson's 'New Freedom' Calls For 
'Regulated Competition' to 'Put the 
Weak upon Equality with the Strong' 

Whaf Manner of Man Wilson Was. Both 
of Wilson’s grandfathers, as well as his 
father and father-in-law, had been clergy- 
men This helps to explain Wilson’s feeling 
that life is serious and that man is placed on 
earth to promote righteousness Often Wilson 
was so convinced of being right that he was 
impatient with opponents and unwilling to 
compromise. 

Dedicated to democracy, Wilson had great 
faith in the common man An eloquent 


speaker, he was no demagogue who tried to 
sweep his listeners off their feet with emo- 
tional appeals Instead, m beautiful, concise 
language, which had almost the rhythm of 
poetry, he appealed to their reason and ideal- 
ism. Although the people in general ad- 
mired and respected him, they could not 
seem to warm up to him. His undramatic, 
dignified, and somewhat cold manner helps 
to explain why. 

A brilliant scholar and professor, Wilson 
was a specialist in history and government. 
His study of government had convinced him 
that the President should be the leader both 
of his party and of the nation. He believed 
that it was the President’s duty to tell the 
Congress what laws were needed and to use 
all his powers to get such laws passed Such 
strong Presidents as Lincoln, Jackson, and 
Roosevelt would have agreed with Wilson 
that "the Presidency is an office in which a 
man must put on his war paint!” 

Wilson's Pre-PresidentiaJ Career Shows a 
Dedication to Progressive Principles. The 
political boss in New Jersey had offered Wil- 
son, then president of Princeton University, 
the Democratic nomination for governor in 
1910. The political machine calculated that 
it would stand a good chance of winning in 
this reform era with such an idealistic can- 
didate The machine also thought that once 
the victory was won, Wilson, inexperienced 
in politics, would be its puppet. To the poli- 
ticians, professors in general were impractical 
and naive. 

Wilson accepted the nomination, but upon 
being elected he proved a shocking surprise 
to the machine. He smashed its power and 
made himself master of the Democratic 
Patty in New Jersey. Supported by the peo- 
ple, he persuaded the state legislature to put 
through bills for a direct primary, workmen’s 
compensation, school reforms, regulation of 
public utilities, and curbing of corrupt polit- 
ical practices. This legislation, passed in not 
much more than a year, won Wilson a nation- 
wide reputation as a progressive It also 
helped to win him the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency in 1912. 
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What Wilson Meant by the 'New Freedom.' 

", . . evil has come with the good. . . . We 
have been proud of our industrial achieve- 
ments, but we have not hitherto stopped 
thoughtfully enough to count the human 
costs of lives snuffed out, of energies over- 
taxed and broken, the fearful physical and 
spiritual cost to the men and women and 
children upon whom the dead weight and 
burden of it all has fallen pitilessly the years 
through. . . . The great government we 
loved has too often been made use of for 
private and selfish purposes, and those who 
used it had forgotten the people.” 

Thus President Wilson implied in his First 
Inaugural Address that he was dedicated to 
reforms in the interests of the people. At the 
same time, he pledged the “fundamental 
safeguarding of property and of individual 
right.” 

In many speeches during the campaign, 
Wilson had pointed out what he considered 
the roots of the “evil” that had accompanied 
our industrial achievements.” Big business, 
he had said, had grown so big that the small 
businessman didn’t have a chance. If big 
business grew any bigger, even the Federal 
Government would be dominated by it, he 
had warned. The way to avoid such a danger, 
he had suggested, was to destroy monopoly 
by promoting fair competition and punishing 
unfair competition. “The men who have been 
ruling America must consent to let the ma- 
jority enter the game,” he had said. Wilson 
had called these ideas for bringing back the 
old days of more equal economic opportu- 
nity for all die New Freedom. In many ways 
Wilson s New Freedom resembled Roose- 
velt s New Nationalism. 1 

To end special privileges, to promote 
greater freedom of enterprise, and, all in all, 


1 Their viewpoints on trusts were at Erst someu 

n°T CVclt Wt sincftrestsTere 
oitaHe, all the Government could do was to i 
ulate them strictly. Wilson felt that if the C 
emment insured competition, trusts would h 
a hard time developing. But even this differs 
disappeared within a few years. 


to bring about the New Freedom, Wilson 
mapped out a specific program in his First 
Inaugural Address. Immediately after his 
inauguration, he launched it with vigor. 

Wilson Gets the Congress to Pass the First 
Low Tariff Since the War Between the States. 
The Congressional visitors’ gallery was 
packed on April 7, 1913. The joint session of 
the Congress waited expectantly. Then the 
President appeared. 

Wilson Makes a Personal Appeal to Con- 
gress and the People for a Lower Tariff. 
President Wilson began reading his special 
message. Every previous President, except 
Washington and John Adams, had sent writ- 
ten messages to the Congress to be read by 
clerks, instead of delivering them in person. 
But Wilson felt that his personal appearance 
was one way of showing that he intended to 
be a leader in promoting legislation. He also 
hoped that the publicity thus gained would 
win the people’s support for his message. 

The message urged the Congress to lower 
the tariff. Wilson maintained that lowering 
the tariff would help prevent monopolies 
from developing. It would, he declared, 
compel American producers “to be efficient, 
economical, and enterprising” in order to 
compete successfully with foreign producers. 
He anticipated that if the United States 
lowered its tariff to foreign goods, foreign 
nations would do the same to American 
goods. 

The Bitter Battle Over the Tariff. To pre- 
vent lowering of duties on products they 
were interested in, corporations hastily sent 
scores of lobbyists to Washington. Pressure 
was also brought to bear on congressmen, as 
one commentator has put it, “by telegram, 
by letter, ... by interviews, by threat, 
by entreaty, . . . by newspaper criticism. 
Immediately Wilson warned the people that 
pressure groups were trying to pressure the 
Congress so as to “overcome the interests of 
the public for their private profit.” He per- 
sonally sought out doubtful congressmen to 
persuade them to vote for a lower tariff- 
Some congressmen were persuaded to vote 

Ws by certain Cabinet members, who 
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promised them Federal jobs to distribute to 
their supporters. 

Some Highlights of the Relatively Low 
Underwood-Simmons Tar if}. The Administra- 
tion’s forces prevailed and the lowest tariff 
since the War Between the States, the Un- 
derwood-Simmons Tariff, was passed in the 
fall of 1913. In it, duties on nearly a thou- 
sand articles were reduced. Many were even 
placed on the free-of-duty list. It was felt 
that the companies producing these articles 
were so powerful that they could compete 
with foreign products without protection. 
Yet, all told, the Underwood Tariff was still 
basically a protective tariff, even though it 
reduced the cost of goods to the general 
public. 

It was Seared that the tariff reductions 
would mean a reduction in revenue. There- 
fore, a graduated income tax was included 
in the Underwood Tariff to make up for this 
anticipated loss. The Sixteenth Amendment, 
recently ratified, made such a tax possible. 
The tax, a low one, ranged from a minimum 
of one per cent on incomes of more than 
$3,000 to a maximum of six per cent on in- 
comes of $500,000 or more. This was in keep- 
ing with the thinking of Progressives that the 
rich should bear a heavier tax burden. 

Wilson Gets the Congress to Improve the 
Banking and Currency System. If most of the 
nation’s regiments refused to co-operate with 
other regiments in emergencies, the conse- 
quences obviously would be disastrous. If 
most of the nation’s regiments were concen- 
trated in a few areas, even though other 
areas might be threatened, the strategy ob- 
viously would be unwise. If, in emergencies, 
the size of the army could not be expanded, 
the defensive set-up obviously would not 
make much sense. Finally, if there was no 
general staff to co-ordinate the activities of 
all the regiments, the military machine ob- 
viously might collapse. To a great extent, the 
National Banking System (page 391), set up 
during the War Between the States, suf- 
fered from similar weaknesses. 

What Was Weak About the National 
Ranking System. As a rule, each bank in this 


system was entirely independent of other 
banks. To understand how dangerous this 
was, let us examine a basic banking prin- 
ciple. As everybody knows, banks make 
money by lending money. Therefore, most of 
the deposits that have been made with them 
are out on loan. No bank on its own, no 
matter how sound, could pay off all its de- 
positors if they all wanted their money at 
the same time. Therefore, if a good pro- 
portion of a bank’s depositors all wanted 
their money at the same time, the bank, even 
though sound, might have to close its doors. 
This might cause a loss of confidence and 
depositors might create similar “runs” on 
other banks. But if other banks had come to 
the rescue of the first bank, the “run" might 
have, beeu stopped dead in its tracks. 

Still another weakness of banking before 
Wilson’s Presidency was the tendency of 
banks in small towns and country districts to 
deposit their reserves in big city banks. As a 
result, businessmen and fanners in rural 
areas found it difficult to get loans. The city 
banks would often lend the money to bro- 
kers, who would lend it to customers to buy 
stocks. This sometimes encouraged excessive 
speculation. Sometimes, too, when harvest 
time came, country banks would call on the 
city banks for their deposits in order to lend 
them to farmers. In turn, brokers would de- 
mand the money they had lent to customers. 
If many customers had to sell their stocks at 
the same time to get the money, a stock 
market panic might result. Such panics weak- 
ened business confidence and sometimes 
helped to cause nation-wide depressions. 

The failure of the currency to expand or 
contract to meet the needs of business was 
another defect of the National Banking Sys- 
tem. In short, currency was inelastic. A good 
portion of the currency had been issued with 
Government bonds as backing. When busi- 
ness was good and there was need for an 
expansion of the currency, the bonds were 
high in price. Banks did not like to buy 
bonds at such high prices. Therefore, the 
amount of money in circulation contracted 
just when it should have expanded At such 
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A Wilson campaign truck If yoi 
truck, ivliat other questions wouh 

times, when there was a tremendous demand 
for money and an insufficient supply of it, 
banks charged high interest rates. This had' 
long been one of the farmer’s most bitter 
grievances ( page 481 ) . 

In 1907, a financial panic occurred, caused 
■n part by these defects in the banking and 
currency system This highlighted the need 
for reform 

Wilson Recommends Banking Reforms 
But Opinions Differ on the Form Then 
Should Take. Wilson, the former school- 
master, appeared before the Congress in 
June, 1913 and delivered a lecture on what 
ought to be done to build a better banking 
and currency system H e demanded that 
changes be brought about so as to encourage 
individual enterprise and initiative ” 

Opinions differed as to what these changes 


had been making the poster for this campaign 
you have asked ? 

should be. Many big-city bankers wanted a 
giant banker-controlled central bank, whose 
directors would act as a kind of general staff 
for banks throughout the nation. Bryan Dem- 
ocrats and many progressive Republicans felt 
that too much money and control of credit 
was already concentrated in the hands of a 
few bankers. They feared that the proposed 
bankers’ plan would create a still greater 
money trust, with the bank’s directors com- 
pletely monopolizing the nation’s finances. 
Such a bank, they warned, would, through 
its financial power, wield great political 
power. Bryan wanted banking decentralized 
and banking and currency completely con- 
trolled by the Government. 1 

1 How much Bryan’s ideas resembled those of 
Jackson when he refused to recharter the Second 
United States Bank (page 251)1 
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The Federal Reserve Act Compromises 
Different Opinions on Banting Reforms. A 
compromise between the viewpoints of big- 
city bankers and men like Bryan was reached 
when the Congress passed the Federal Re- 
serve Act of 1913. Under this act, the nation 
was divided into twelve districts, with a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in each. Every national 
bank was required to join the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and to buy stock in it. Other 
banks were permitted to join provided they, 
too, bought stock. 

Just as a bank performs many services for 
individuals, so a Federal Reserve Bank per- 
forms services for its member banks. Thus 
a Federal Reserve Bank is a bankers’ bank 
in that it deals with banks, not individuals. 
A board of directors manages each Federal 
Reserve Bank However, acting as a kind of 
general staff for the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks was a Federal Reserve Board. Its 
members originally included the secretary of 
the treasury, the comptroller of the currency, 
and five (later six) appointees of the Presi- 
dent. 1 

In what way is the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem a compromise? Although the Federal 
Reserve Banks are privately owned by the 
member banks, they are publicly supervised 
by a Government agency, the Federal Re- 
scr\e Board. Although there is decentraliza- 
tion in that there is a Federal Reserve Bank 
for each of twelve different districts, there 
is centralization within each district and in 
the over-all supervision by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Ifoic the Federal Reserve System Cor- 
rected Defects of the National Banking Sys- 
tw„ TO/jmkyK hank.% vx. WjW.raL Viwp 
a good percentage of their reserves in the 
Federal Resene Bank of their district. Thus 
reserves arc mobilized to help individual 
banks in an emergency- It is also possible 


* Beetnnlng In 1915. tlw secretary of ihe treasury 
and the comptroller of the currency ceased to tie 
member* of the Federal Reserve Board At the 
came tune, the Board v»a* officially renames! the 
BrtJnl p/ Coirmnu Its original name, however, 
continues to tie widely used 


for a Federal Reserve Bank needing addi- 
tional funds to call on the reserves of another 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

Just as an individual may borrow money 
from a bank, so a bank may borrow money 
from a Federal Reserve Bank. An individual 
borrows money by giving his promissory 
note, or other form of commercial paper , 
to a bank. The bank extends credit to him 
for the amount on the note, minus a small 
bank charge, called a discount. Similarly, the 
bank may borrow on this commercial paper 
by rediscounting it at a Federal Reserve 
Bank. The Federal Reserve Board can, to 
some extent, control credit in the nation by 
raising or lowering the rediscount rate. If 
the rediscount rate is raised, the bank may 
raise its discount rate. This may then dis- 
courage borrowing by individuals. The re- 
verse is also possible. It is possible, too, for 
one Federal Reserve Bank to rediscount com- 
mercial paper for another. This makes it 
easier for a Federal Reserve Bank in a farm 
area, for example, to get needed funds at 
harvest time when a bank in another area 
may not need funds so much. 

The Federal Reserve System has also 
created a more clastic currency. This cur- 
rency, the Federal Reserve Note, is hacked 
in part by commercial paper When business 
is good, more commercial paper is brought to 
the Federal Reserve Bank for rediscounting. 
Using this as partial backing, the Federal 
Reserve Bank can issue more Federal Re- 
serve Notes. The reverse is true when busi- 
ness is had. 

Wilson Gets the Congress fo Poss Anil- 
trust legislation to 'Kill Monopoly In the 

Is* A*,* tf. Brwws? s«V,’s zmA TzC’.’t. at- 
tempts to "bust" trusts, there were more 
trusts when Wilson took office than ever be- 
fore. Wilson was worried because, as he said: 

The man with only a little capital is find- 
ing it harder to get into the field, more 
and more impossible to compete with the 
big fellow. 

In person again, he asked the Congress to 
pass laws to prevent trusts from developing. 



rather than to punish or destroy them after 
they had developed. 

A Watchdog Over Unfair Business Prac- 
tices Is Created: The FTC. The Congress 
responded to Wilson’s request in 1914 by 
creating the Federal Trade Commission 
(FTC) and by passing the Clayton Antitrust 
Act. The FTC watches out for violations of 
the antitrust laws. It seeks to curb such “un- 
fair methods of competition” in interstate 
commerce as false advertising, false claims to 
patents, false talk or threats against com- 
petitors, and adulteration or mislabeling of 
products. The FTC may order a company to 
“cease and desist” some such practice. Most 
companies do so. If a company refuses, the 
FTC may appeal to a Federal court. In 
practice, the FTC accomplishes most of its 
work not by going to court but by consulta- 
tion with companies. 

The Clayton Antitrust Act Is Designed to 
Strengthen the Sherman Antitrust Act. The 
terms of the Sherman Antitrust Act had been 
rather general (page 489). The Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, on the other hand, declared 
specific business practices illegal if they 
“lessen competition or . . . tend to create 
a monopoly. These were some of the specific 
practices forbidden: 

• Price cutting to freeze competitors out of 
business 

• Basing a contract on the condition that a 
buyer will not do business with the seller’s 
competitors 

• Purchasing by a company of the stock of 
a competing company in order to lessen 
competition or to create a monopoly 

• Creating interlocking directorates, in 
which the directors of one big corporation 
serve as directors of other big corporations 
in the same type of business. 

In practice, however, the specific Clayton 
Act was not much more effective than the 
general Sherman Act. In interpreting its 
specific clauses, judges tended to favor big 
business. In any case, more and more people 


were coming to feel that big business was 
inevitable and highly beneficial. 

Labor Makes Some Gains in Wilson's Pres- 
idency. The Hatter’s Union declared a strike 
in 1902 against the Loewe Company, hat 
manufacturers of Danbury, Connecticut. The 
union urged a nation-wide boycott of Loewe 
hats. The company then sued the union and 
won. The Supreme Court decided, in this 
Danbury Hatters’ case, that the boycott was 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade and there- 
fore in violation of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. The union was required to pay triple 
damages. The homes, furniture, and bank ac- 
counts of many of its members were seized to 
pay this fine. 

Labor unions were sorely grieved by such 
court decisions and by the frequent use of 
the injunction against them in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. But the 
grief turned to joy as a result of certain pro- 
visions of the Clayton Antitrust Act. One 
provision declared that ‘labor is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce.” Therefore, it 
went on to state, labor unions were not to 
be prosecuted under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. The Clayton Act added that courts were 
not to grant injunctions in labor disputes 
unless necessary to prevent irreparable in- 
jury to property.” Strikes, peaceful picketing, 
and boycotts were declared legal. 

So delighted was labor leader Gompers 
with these provisions that he praised the 
Clayton Act as the “Magna Carta of Labor.” 
Gompers, however, was too optimistic. For 
many a judge continued to issue injunctions 
against strikers and to ban boycotts. Such a 
phrase as irreparable injury to property,’ 
for example, could easily be interpreted by 
these judges so as to justify injunctions. 

Seamen Gain. Until fairly recently, mer- 
chant seamen of most nations were treated 
little better than prisoners. The Congress of 
the United States broke with this tradition 
in 1915, when it passed the La Follette Sea- 
men s Act. Under this act, desertion ceased 
to be a crime. The act required that seamen 
be given better pay and better food. No 
longer was it permissible for tyrannical cap- 
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tains to practice brutality against their crews. 

Railroad Workers Cain. Railroad workers, 
hit by rising prices, threatened a nation- 
wide strike in 1916. This shocked and 
alarmed the nation World War I had al- 
ready been raging for two years. The United 
States was trying to stay out of the war, but 
it was preparing, in case it should be drawn 
in. Businessmen and farmers were doing a 
huge amount of business with certain of the 
warring powers A railroad strike would hold 
up the preparedness program and cut down 
on the business. To prevent the strike, Wilson 
persuaded the Congress to pass the Adamson 
Act This law provided an eight-hour day 
and overtime pay for workers on railroads 
engaging in interstate commerce. Wilson’s 
opponents attacked the Adamson Act They 
called it a surrender to the union and a bid 
for labor support in Wilson’s drive for re- 
election in 1916. 

Some Other Reasons Why Labor Was 
Pleased with Wilson’s Presidency. Ordinarily 
the American Federation of Labor did not 
endorse any political party. But in 1912 it 
had supported the Democratic candidate, 
Wilson. When the Department of Labor was 
set up as a separate department in the 
Cabinet in 1913, Wilson appointed a union 
man as first secretary of labor. Twice efforts 
were made while Wilson was in office to 
ban child labor producing goods carried in 
interstate commerce. Both of the child- 
labor laws were declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. 

The Former Gains in Wilson's Presidency. 

To have to pay interest rates sometimes as 
high as ten or twelve per cent on short-term 
loans ruined many a farmer. In fairness to 
the farmer, the Congress, in 1916, established 
twelve Federal Farm Loan Banks. Through 
these, farmers could obtain long-term loans 
at interest rates of five or six per cent. 

Specialists were sent into farm areas to 
give fanners the latest information on scien- 
tific agriculture. Rural areas were aided in 
improving roads with grants of Federal 
funds. Federal funds were also granted states 
to be used in establishing free agricultural 


courses ( and industrial and home economics 
courses, too) in schools below college level. 
The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, which thus 
encouraged agricultural education, provided 
that the individual states match the Federal 
grant, dollar for dollar. In fact, much of Fed- 
eral farm aid was based upon this matching 
principle. 


Wilson Wins Re-election in 1916, 

But the Progressive 
Movement Weakens 

The Progressive Party nominated no can- 
didate in the election of 1916. Roosevelt sup- 
ported the Republican candidate, Charles 
Evans Hughes, a Supreme Court justice who 
was a former progressive governor of New 
York (page 669). Some members of the 
former Progressive Party voted for Hughes 
and others for Wilson. 

A split between Old Guard Republicans 
and progressive Republicans in California 
helped cost Hughes this very close election. 
Also helping Wilson win was the belief of 
\oters that he would be able to keep the 
United States out of World War I, which 
was raging at this time Wilsons victory 
was due, too, to the wartime business boom 
and the progressive legislation passed to 
help wage earners, farmers, small business- 
men, and consumers. 

However, by the time the United States 
entered World War I, in 1917, Wilson and 
the Congress had turned away from con- 
centration on domestic legislation. The na- 
tion he.came so deeply involved in winning, 
the war that the progressive movement grew 
steadily weaker. As we shall see, the war 
tended to breed cynicism, disillusionment, 
and an impatience with reform and reform- 
ers. This helps to explain why the 1920s were 
a time of conservatism, in which much of the 
progressive legislation of Roosevelt, Taft, 
and Wilson was ignored or nullified. Never- 
theless, progressive ideas did not die, as we 
shall see. 
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The Progressive Movement 
Sweeps Cities, States, and 
The Nation 
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• 'Golden Rule' Jones elected 
Toledo's mayor 



* South 
adopt the 
dum 


Dakota first state to 
initiative and referen- 


— «n«M 


1900 


• Galveston, Texas, adopts com- 
mission-type government 


• Theodore Roosevelt succeeds 
to Presidency after McKinley's 
assassination 



• McClure's magazine starts 
Publishing muckraking articles 

• Newlands (Reclamation) Act 
passed • Theodore Roosevelt de- 
mands 'Square Deal' for all 


• Roosevelt intervenes in coal 
strike • Maryland first state to 


adopt workmen's compensation 
law 


• Wisconsin adopts direct pri- 
mary • Department of Com- 
merce and Labor created • El- 
kins Act outlaws railroad 
rebates • Oregon adopts ten- 
hour-day law for women in 
industry 


1904 



• Theodore Roosevelt elected 
President . Northern Securities 
Trust ordered dissolved • Stef- 
fens' Shame of Ihe Cities pub- 
lished 





1906 

: - 

. 

• Sinclair's The Jungle published 

• Pure Food and Drug Act 
passed • Meat Inspection Act 
passed • Hepburn Act extends 
authority of ICC • Burke Act 
aims to improve lot of Indians 

1908 

■ 

■ 

• White House conservation 
conference • Oregon applies 
recall to all state officials • Taft 
elected President 

1910 

• Mann-Elkins Act places tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable, and 
wireless under control of ICC 

• Speaker of House stripped of 

certain powers • Roosevelt's 
'New Nationalism' speech 

• Postal Savings System estab- 
lished • Start of Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy 

1912 

• Progressive Party nominates 
Theodore Roosevelt • Wilson 
campaigns on 'New Freedom' 
platform 

1913 

• Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Amendments ratified • Lower 
Underwood - Simmons Tariff 

adopted • Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem set up • Dayton, Ohio, 
adopts city manager-type gov- 
ernment 


cm 


1914 

• Smith-Lever Act promotes ag- 
ricultural education • Clayton 
Antitrust Act passed • Federal 
Trade Commission created 

"l915 

• La Follette Seamen's Act 
passed 

1916 

• Adamson Art grants railroad 
workers eight-hour doy • Wilson 
re-elected 

1917 

• Smith-Hughes Act promotes 
vocational education 

1920 

• Nineteenth Amendment rati- 
fied 


The Significance of the 
Progressive Movement as a Whole 

They just don’t seem to have enough 
stamina. This is a common criticism made 
of American reform movements in general, 
including the progressive movement. 
Dunne’s Mr. Dooley put it this way: 

As a people . . we’re the greatest cru- 
saders that iver was— Fr a short distance. 

. . . But the trouble is, th’ crusade don t 
last afther the first sprint! 


The progressive movement of Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson depended too much upon 
a handful of inspired leaders, instead of upon 
great masses of Americans. This has been 
true of many reform movements. 

Many unsympathetic Government officials 
failed to enforce progressive laws. Many 
such laws were declared unconstitutional by 
conservative judges. 

“Naive” is what critics call progressives 
for thinking that the people can win control 
of politics from the political machine. Who 
can deny, they say, that political bosses are 
still very much in power, in spite of the in- 
itiative, referendum, recall, direct primary, 
direct election of senators, and other instru- 
ments for giving the people more voice in the 
government? Who can deny, either, that some 
who latched on to the progressive move- 
ment were fanatics who were interested only 
in advancing some extreme idea? 

However, many discontented Americans 
might have turned radical had it not been 
for the reforms put through by progressives 
The progressives’ stress on equality of op- 
portunity, their battle with bad government, 
and their war on poverty helped to prevent 
this turning. Unlike radicals, progressives 
did not try to stir up class hatred against the 
rich. In fact, many rich men were leaders in 
the progressive movement. 

Progressives stimulated city and state gov- 
ernments to show a deeper interest in the 
welfare of all the people. More and more 
laws were passed to improve working con- 
ditions, recreational facilities, and health and 
educational standards. It is true that the ini- 
tiative and other such innovations have been 
far from, perfect in practice. But., all in all., 
politics during and after the progressive 
movement was a lot cleaner than during the 
Gilded Age. 
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STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 25 


>f Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


“Golden Rule” Jones 
Tom Johnson 

Robert M. 

La Follette 

Wisconsin Idea 
direct primary 
progressive 
movement 
Lincoln Steffens 
Ida M. Tarbell 
Frank Norris 
muckrakers 

presidential 

preferential 

primary 

initiative 

referendum 

recall 

corrupt practices 
acts 


David G. Phillips 

commission-type 

government 

city manager-type 
government 

workmen’s 

compensation 

laws 

Square Deal 

Socialist Party of 
America 
IWW 
sabotage 
general strike 
“Big Bill” Haywood 
coal strike of 1902 

Northern Securities 
case 

rule of reason 
Elkins Act 


Hepburn Act 
Upton Sinclair 
Harvey Wiley 

Pure Food and 
Drug Act of 1906 

Meat Inspection 
Act 

conservation 
Gifford Pinchot 
Newlands Act 
Mann-Elkins Act 
insurgents 
Old Guard 
Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff 

Ballinger-Pinchot 

controversy 

“Uncle Joe” Cannon 
New Nationalism 


Progressive (“Bull 
Moose”) Party 

New Freedom 

Underwood- 
Simmons Tariff 

Federal Reserve Act 

Federal Trade 
Commission 

Clayton Antitrust 
Act 

Danbury Hatters’ 
case 

La Follette Seamen’s 
Act 

Adamson Act 

Federal Farm Loan 
Banks 

Smith-Hughes Act 

Charles Evans 
Hughes 


TV Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. Give examples of (a) political and (b) 
economic legislation included in the Wis- 
consin Idea. 

2. Tell specifically what the progressives 
were (a) for and (b) against. 

3. The progressives believed that much 
could be done through political action. 
Prove. 

4. On what grounds were some progressives 
criticized? 

5. Mention five muckrakers, giving the 
names of their books and the objects of 
their attacks in each case. 

6. Describe four devices designed to give 
voters more direct voice in selecting 
candidates and in legislation. 

7. For what reasons did progressives pro- 


mote (a) the Seventeenth Amendment 
and (b) the Nineteenth Amendment? 

8. What features of the (a) commission- 
type and (b) city manager-type govern- 
ments appealed to many cities? 

9. What programs did progressives urge to 
promote the welfare of (a) children, 
(b) women, and (c) wage earners in 
general? 

10. Mention five ways in which Theodore 
Roosevelt displayed good character traits 
prior to his becoming President. 

11. Point out similarities and differences in 
the (a) views and (b) methods of the 
Socialist Party of America and the IWW. 

12. Concerning the coal strike of 1902, give 
(a) its causes, (b) the role of George 
F. Baer, and (c) the significance of 
President Roosevelt’s action. 
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13. Describe Roosevelts (a) attitude toward 
trusts, (b) actions he took against trusts, 
and (c) influence on the Supreme Court 
with respect to trusts. 

14. Show specific ways in which the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was 
strengthened in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. 

15. Give (a) reasons for the passage of the 
(1) Pure Food and Drug Act and (2) 
Meat Inspection Act, and (b) the provi- 
sions of each. 

16. Concerning conservation, give (a) rea- 
sons why it was long overdue and (b) 
contributions to it made while Roosevelt 
was President. 

17. For what reasons did Roosevelt’s Square 
Deal program (a) please so many peo- 
ple but (b) fail to please some progres- 
sives? 

18. Give specific examples to prove that 
President Taft, too, was a progressive. 

19. On what issues and for what reasons 
were some progressives dissatisfied with 
President Taft? 

20. Describe the origins of the Progressive 
Party of 1912. 

21. Sum up the platforms of the (a) Pro- 
gressive, (b) Democratic, and (c) Re- 
publican Parties in 1912. 

22. What were some memorable features of 
the election of 1912? 

23. Show that Wilson had proved himself a 
progressive even before he became Pres- 

24. Outline the highlights in Wilson’s (a) 
fight for a lower tariff and (b) program 
for banking reform. 

25. Shff «' ip&C- fSxallj’ how oocb pr&vh. ss» av 
the Federal Reserve Act was designed to 
correct a defect in the National Banking 
System. 

26. Describe the (a) functions of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and (b) pro- 
visions of the CIa)ton Antitrust Act. 

27. Describe the measures taken by the Wil- 
son Administration to aid (a) laborers 
in general and (b) fanners. 


28. Give reasons (a) why Wilson won re- 
election in 1916 and (b) why the pro- 
gressive movement weakened shortly 
after the election. 

29 Sum up (a) some common criticisms of 
the progressive movement and (b) its 
major contributions to American life. 

Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. Mention three things the people might 
do to get more officials in high office 
like “Golden Rule” Jones and Tom John- 
son. 

2. If you were to propose an "idea” for 
your city or state such as La Follette 
proposed for Wisconsin, what would 
your suggestions be? 

3. Which groups would you expect to (a) 
favor and (b) oppose the ideas of pro- 
gressives'* Give reasons in each case. 

4. “Men with the muck-rake are often in- 
dispensable to the well-being of society, 
but only if they know when to stop rak- 
ing the muck.” Express your thoughts 
on this statement by Theodore Roosevelt. 

5. "The real cure for the ills of democracy 
is more democracy.” “The cure for the 
ills of democracy is not more democracy 
but more intelligence." Give your opin- 
ions of these two opinions 

6. What do you consider the major flaw in 
(a) each of the devices designed to give 
voters more direct voice in the govern- 
ment or (b) each of the types of city 
government? 

7. For what reasons was Theodore Roose- 
velt the delight of journalists and car- 
toonists? 

8. To what extent did Theodore Roosevelt's 
domestic policies as President measure 
tip to his Square Deal program? Explain 
fully. 

9 For what reasons do you think the (a) 
Socialist Party of America and (b) IWW 
alarmed many? 

10. Cive your reactions to the roles of (a) 
the strikers, (b) Ceorge F. Baer, and 



(c) President Roosevelt in the coal 
strike of 1902. 

11. Do you think that Peter Finley Dunne 
was fair in making the comment he did 
about Roosevelt as a trust-buster? Give 
reasons. 

12. For what reasons do you think that no 
pure food and drug act or meat inspec- 
tion act was passed earlier than 1906? 

13. In the past fifty years or so, “the United 
States [has] shifted from being a “have’ 
to a “have-not’ nation in [many] natural 
resources.” In what ways could this shift 
affect the future of the United States and 
its people? 

14. There was much to commend in Taft’s 
(a) personality and (b) record in of- 
fice. Give reasons why you agree or dis- 
agree. 

15. It might be said that in many ways 
President Taft was the victim of hard 
luck. In what ways? 

16. If you had been eligible to vote in 1912, 
which candidate would have been your 
choice for President? For what reasons? 

17. Compare the (a) personality and (b) 
pre-presidential career of Woodrow Wil- 
son with those of Theodore Roosevelt. 

18. Which groups do you think would have 
(a) favored and (b) opposed President 
Wilson’s domestic policies? 

19. To what extent did Woodrow Wilson’s 
domestic policies measure up to his New 
Freedom program? Explain fully. 

20. “The President is at liberty both in law 
and conscience to be as big a man as 
he can; his capacity will set the limit.” 
The Government should be “put at the 
service of humanity.” (a) What is the 
significance of each of these statements 
by Woodrow Wilson? (b) What do they 
tell you about Wilson? 

21. If President (a) Roosevelt, (b) Taft, or 
( c ) Wilson had asked you on his death- 
bed, “Have I played my part well in 
life?”, how would you have answered 
him? 

22. Give as much evidence as you can that 
the progressive movement is still alive. 


Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Investigate the career of any one of the 
following progressive mayors or gov- 
ernors; (a) Samuel M. “Golden Rule 
Jones, (b) Tom Johnson, (c) Brand 
Whitlock, (d) Seth Low, (e) Robert M. 
La Follette, (f) Hiram S. Johnson, (g) 
Albert B. Cummins, (h) Charles Evans 
Hughes, (i) “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, (j) 
William Simon U’Ren, or (k) any other 
progressive mayor or governor. In your 
report indicate (1) the man’s aims, (2) 
the obstacles he faced, and (3) the ex- 
tent of his achievement of his aims. 

2. Draw a cartoon or write a verse on what 
you consider the major theme of the 
progressive movement. 

3. Make a chart on the muckrakers in which 
you indicate in parallel columns (a) 
their names, (b) the names of their 
muckraking books, (c) the evils they 
sought to expose, and ( d ) your proposals 
to correct such evils. 

4. Read any muckraking book of this pe- 
riod. Then write a review, giving specific 
reasons why you would or would not 
recommend the book to others. 

5. As a committee research project, investi- 
gate the use of the initiative, referendum, 
recall, and direct primary. The commit- 
tee report should sum up their virtues, 
their weaknesses, and suggestions for 
making each more effective. 

6. As a committee research project, investi- 
gate areas where the various types of city 
government have been tried. The com- 
mittee report should sum up how suc- 
cessful the form of government has been, 
reasons why some cities have given it up, 
and what recommendations have been 
made for improving each type of city 
government. 

i ■ Compile a list of interesting quotations 
from President (a) Theodore Roosevelt, 
(b) Taft, or (c) Wilson. Then write an 
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Unit Five • The Great Experiment: Interest Is Intensified 



The United States Proves 
It Has Become a World Power 


The United States Shifts from Isolationism to Increased Expansionism 

• Causes, Highlights, and Results of the Spanish-American War . The Philip- 
pines. rom Military Occupation to Self-Government to Independence • Puerto 
co Progresses Through Self-Help and American Help • Alaska and Hawaii: 
pen™ence mt ° neS t0 States * Cuba: From Occupation to Protectorate to Inde- 

United States Policy in the Caribbean and Toward Mexico 

CnmllnrTT Realized Through a Panamanian Revolution . Roosevelt 

. niT ty ^ IT D ° ctrine: Stepping In to Keep Other Nations Out 
Bon^ht M iP OmaCy: NI ° re for Defense Than for Dollars . Canal Rights Are 
Toward M^dc^ agUa * Virgm Islands Are Purch ased • Wilson’s Strong Measures 

The United States Is Drawn More and More into Far Eastern Affairs 

Mediation Fndc Prom T otes the Open Door PoUcy in China . Roosevelt’s 
Increases • Rone 6 l ^ ^ t ' P a n e s ® War • American Resentment Toward Japan 
. Taft’s DolW n f ak £ S f Partial Retreat from Open Door Policy 
from Oonoi Fads to Open China’s Door Wider . Wilson Shifts 

^o°ESo:r" g Do " a, ' Di ‘ ,w ' y » chi ™ • Efr » rts “ 


The great nations are rapidly absorbing 
their future expansion and their pres 
defense all the waste places [underde' 
oped or so-called backward areas] of 
earth. . As one of the great nati 
of the world the United States must 
fall out of the line of march. 


Thus did the strongly nationalistic and expan- 
sionist Senator Henry Cabot Lodge express 
the thinking of millions of Americans in 189o. 
How it would have delighted the strongly 
nationalistic and expansionist Senators Sew- 
ard and Blaine (Chapter 23), had they been 
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alive, to see the shift from isolationism to in- 
creased expansiomsml 


Some Reasons for America's 
Increased Expansionism 

Nationalism inspires Expansionism. What 
had caused people who had been so luke- 
warm toward the acquisition of Alaska and 
the competition for Hawaii and Samoa to 
dream of a big American empire? By the 
1890s, the United States was a well- 
populated, powerful, industrialized nation. 
Americans had seen highly industrialized and 
strongly nationalistic European nations seiz- 
ing underdeveloped overseas areas. The main 
aims of such nations were to get raw mate- 
rials for their factories, markets for their sur- 
plus products, fields for investing their 
surplus capital, and strategic naval bases. 
Like Lodge, nationalistic Americans felt that 
the United States must fall into “the line of 
march” for overseas territory. They feared 
that otherwise it might become a second- 
rate nation. 

Belief in the Darwinian Theory Spur* Ex- 
pansionists. At this time in the United States, 
Darwins theory of evolution (page 433) was 
a favorite topic of discussion. Many people 
began to believe that the Darwinian theory 
of the survival of the fittest must apply to 
nations, too. Navy Captain Alfred T. Mahan 
wrote a scries of books in which he pointed 
out how the United States might equip itself 
to become the fittest. According to his theory, 
no nation has ever been powerful without 
strong naval power. Naval power, to Mahan, 
meant more than many battleships. It meant 
a powerful fleet of merchant vessels, numer- 
ous coaling stations, and colonies around the 
world. Mahans ideas played a big part in 
encouraging a fierce naval race in Europe. 
And they played a big part in getting the 
United States to increase the size of its navy. 
His ideas also convinced many of the need 
for acquiring ov erseas territory. 

Disappearance of ihe Frontier Speeds Up 
Expansion. In 1S90, it was announced that 


the United States no longer had a frontier 
(page 473). Now that the United States was 
developed to the Pacific, many Americans 
were thinking of developing underdeveloped 
areas in the Pacific. To do so, and to carry 
on trade with such areas, required the build- 
ing of a bigger navy. For that navy, and for 
merchant ships, too, to get quickly from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, a canal through nar- 
row Central America was needed. And to 
protect such a canal, more naval bases in the 
Caribbean Sea would have to be established. 

Expansion Wins Support from Some Busi- 
nessmen, Labor Leaders, and Missionaries. 
By the 1890’s, it seemed to some that the 
domestic market was not large enough; that 
some domestic raw materials were not ade- 
quate, and that surplus capital was piling up 
in abundance. Some businessmen, formerly 
lukewarm about expansion overseas, now be- 
came enthusiastic about it. Expansion over- 
seas, they now felt, would mean a bigger 
market for their surplus products, needed 
raw materials, and fields for investing their 
surplus capital. Actually, none of these was 
at this time as much needed by the United 
States as by the relatively poor European 
nations. 

Some labor leaders felt that overseas ex- 
pansion would create more jobs. Enthusiastic, 
too, were many Americans who felt that the 
United States had a moral duty to spread 
the blessings of American democracy over- 
seas. No less enthusiastic were many mission- 
aries who saw in overseas expansion an op- 
portunity to convert many to Christianity. 

All of this helps to explain why, in the 
1890’s, the spirit of manifest destiny was 
once more sweeping the nation. 

Most Americans Are Not Imperialists ot 
Heart. There was, however, a strong tide of 
opinion flowing in the opposite direction. 
When the United States acquired territory in 
the Caribbean and the Pacific as a result of 
a war with Spain in 1S98, opposition to the 
acquisition was very strong. When the Gov- 
ernment practiced certain imperialistic pol- 
icies in the early twentieth century, there 
was again strong opposition. 
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The Spanish-American War: 

A Little War with Very Big Results 


In the dark of night, from hideouts in the 
mountains, or from huts in little villages, 
Cuban guerrilla rebels slipped out. They 
burned sugar plantations and sugar refiner- 
ies, blew up railroad trains, and assassinated 
people loyal to the Spanish. How to cope 
with such tactics, or even to identify the 
guerrillas and their sympathizers, had the 
Spanish rulers of Cuba baffled. 

General Valeriano Weyler, sent from 
Spain, thought he knew how. He set up 
heavily guarded camps surrounded by 
trenches and fenced in by barbed wire. He 
ordered all Cubans in revolutionary prov- 
inces to move into these camps at once. 
Those who did not were assumed to be rebels 
and shot on sight. Of the 400,000 men, 
women, and children crammed into these 
concentration camps, more than half died of 
starvation, disease, or brutal treatment. 

Causes of the Cuban Revolution Against 
Spain. This Cuban revolution against Spain, 
which broke out in 1895, was the latest in a 
long series of uprisings staged by the Cubans 
against Spain’s tyrannical rule. Cubans re- 
sented the fact that a small minority of 
Spaniards owned a great deal of Cuba’s 
wealth, while the great majority of Cubans 
were not much better off than medieval serfs. 
Year after year, only a tiny proportion of the 
heavy taxes collected from the poverty- 
stricken Cubans was spent on improving 
Cuban education, sanitation, or transporta- 
tion. The major proportion went to Spain, to 
Spanish officials in Cuba, many of whom 
were corrupt, and to the support of the army 
on the island. 


The world-wide depression that began 
1S93 hit Cuba’s tobacco and sugar industri 
hard. Furthermore, the McKmley Tariff h 
raised duties on tobacco. This had reduc 
the number of American customers i 
Cuban tobacco. The tariff had also done aw 
with the duty on raw sugar, encouragi 
Cuban sugar planters to grow far more sue 
cane. I hen the United States, in its Wilsc 


Gorman Tariff, placed a very high duty on 
raw sugar. Down went the price of sugar 
and, with it, down — lower than ever — went 
the Cuban standard of living. 

Why the United States Had Long Been In- 
terested in Cuba. Cuba is on the very door- 
step of the United States. Some Americans, 
even early in the nineteenth century, were 
afraid that it might fall into the hands of an 
enemy. Some Southerners wanted Cuba as 
another slave state (page 357). Some from 
all sections wanted the island in hopes of 
increasing America’s Cuban trade. And some 
wanted it as a naval base to protect the canal 
the United States was thinking of building 
through Central America. 

Why the United States Became Increas- 
ingly Involved in the Cuban Revolution. By 
1898, Americans had $50 million invested 
in Cuba, mainly in sugar, tobacco, transpor- 
tation, and mines. And annual Cuban-Amer- 
ican trade amounted to twice that amount. 
The chaos created by the Cuban revolution 
was inflicting severe losses on American busi- 
nessmen, since much of the property being 
destroyed by the guerrilla rebels was Amer- 
ican-owned. The rebels hoped that American 
businessmen would be so anxious to see this 
destruction stopped that they would prevail 
upon the United States Government to inter- 
vene in support of the rebels. Of course, the 
rebels also hoped that the destruction they 
were causing would cause Spain to lose so 
much income that it would be glad to get 
out of Cuba. 

Some Cubans who had become naturalized 
American citizens propagandized for the 
rebels and shipped them guns and volun- 
teers. Sensational American newspapers — • 
the yellow press (page 568) — made tire most 
of this propaganda. At this time, two such 
newspapers, William Randolph Hearst’s New 
York Journal and Pulitzer’s New York 
World, were in a race to win readers from 
each other. To do so, each tried to outdo the 
other in printing tales of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the Spanish in the concentration 
camps. Bad though these atrocities were, the 
Journal and the World, with screaming head- 
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lines, faked pictures, and exaggerated stories, 
made them seem much worse. 

Blood on the roadsides, blood in the fields, 
blood on the doorsteps, blood, blood, 
blood! . . Is there no nation wise 
enough, brave enough and strong enough 
to restore peace in this blood smitten land? 

This message was wired from Cuba by a 
World correspondent in 1896. For all this 
bloodshed, the Spanish Government and the 
general whom the yellow press nicknamed 
"Butcher” Weyler were blamed. The blood- 
shed caused by the Cuban rebels was prac- 
tically ignored. An epidemic of war fever 
spread throughout the United States. To 
many Americans, Spain seemed a cowardly 
big bully abusing a helpless little underdog. 

Why Many Americans at First Opposed 
War with Spain. There have always been a 
large number of Americans who oppose war 
with any nation, unless our own nation 
should be attacked. Furthermore, neither 
President McKinley nor the bankers and 
businessmen of the nation wanted war with 
Spain Most of them felt that Cuba would be 
more stable under continued Spanish con- 
tiol than under control of the rebels. The/ 
also feared that a war might hurt business, 
just when the United States was recovering 
from the depression of 1893. Patiently, Presi- 
dent McKinley tried, through negotiation 
with Spain, to avoid war. Impatiently, the 
then assistant secretary of the navy, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, charged that McKinley did 
not have “the backbone of a chocolate eclair!” 
Yet patience seemed to be paying. In 1897, 
the Spanish Government called General 
Weyler home and tried to adopt a more mod- 
erate policy toward the rebels. 

Why Many Americans Swung Over to 
Support of War with Spain. Then two things 
happened that ga\e added ammunition to 
the yellow press, and swept the United 
States into a war with Spain 

Undiplomatic Diplomat De Lome Insults 
President McKinley. Early in 1898, the New 
York Journal published a tactless personal 
letter written by Spain's minister to the 


United States, Dupuy de Lome. In the De 
Lome letter, President McKinley was de- 
scribed in essence as a weak and cheap poli- 
tician and publicity seeker. Spain apologized 
and De Lflme resigned. How the Cuban 
sympathizer who had stolen the letter from 
the Havana post office and turned it over to 
the Journal must have rejoicedl For the in- 
cident fanned the flames of American fury 
against Spain 

A United States Battleship Is Blown Up. 
Less than a week later, on February 15, 1898, 
the American battleship Maine was blown 
up in Havana harbor. Two hundred and sixty 
sailors perished. The ship’s captain wisely 
cautioned that “public opinion should be 
suspended until further report.” But the yel- 
low press refused to wait for an investigation 
into the cause of the disaster. In blazing 
headlines, these newspapers stirred up their 
readers by proclaiming that Spain had sunk 


The front page of the New York World 
two days after the blowing up of the 
Marne. There were those at the time who 
cautioned against sending the Maine or 
any other American battleship to Cuba, 
even on a “ courtesy visit “ Why? 
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The pursuit at Santiago. Faced with Admiral Cervera's choice at Santiago Harbor, 
what would you have done 9 Why? 


to be protecting the entrance to Manila Bay 
in Spain's Pacific possession, the Philippines, 
sailed in, and blasted the Spanish fleet to bits 
vv ithout losing a man ( May 1, 1S9S ) 

The energetic Theodore Roosevelt, who re- 
signed his post as assistant secretary of the 
navy to become lieutenant colonel of the 
Rough Aiders, a special regiment of volun- 
teers, including cowboys, Indians, college 
atliletes. and frontier marshals, Rough Rid- 
ers, against withering Spanish fire, charged 
up Kettle Ilill on foot and joined the assault 
to capture San Juan Hill, overlooking the 
port of Santiago, Cuba ( July 1 and 2, 1S9S ) 
Admiral Fascual Ccrvcra, who. instead of at- 
tukmg the Atlantic coast, as anticipated, 
sailed into Santiago harbor, with American 
forces bolding the hills overlooking the 


harbor, had the choice of surrendering or 
trying to run the blockade of American ships 
outside the harbor, for the honor of Spain, 
tried to do the latter, but didn’t have a 
chance, bis fleet destroyed by the naval 
forces of Admiral William T. Sampson and 
Commodore Winfield S. Schley, casualties 
323 Spaniards killed and 151 wounded, one 
American killed and one wounded, touching 
scene. Captain J. W Philip of battleship 
Texas suggests to men: "Don’t cheer, boys. 
The poor devils are d\ mg” (July 3, ISOS) 
General Nelson Miles, who invaded Spains 
island Puerto Rico, met little resistance from 
Spaniards. Puerto Rico’s capture described 
by Finley Peter Dunnes Mr. Doolev as 
"Cin'ral Miles' gran" picnic and moonlight 
excursion"! 
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General Emilio Aguinaldo, leader of Filipino 
rebels against Spain even before the Spanish- 
American War; aided American forces in the 
capture of the city of Manila in the Philip- 
pines on August 13, 1898, the day after Spain 
had acknowledged defeat 

fadeout: Enthusiastic welcome to returning 
soldiers and sailors, who in this ten-week war 
had won all the battles 

Some of the Big Results of This Little War. 
Upon taking office, McKinley had said that 
he was opposed “to all acquisitions [of terri- 
tory] not on the mainland.” In December of 
1898, he signed the Treaty of Paris ending 
the war with Spain. In it, the United States 
acquired Puerto Rico in the Caribbean and 
the Philippines and Guam in the Pacific. For 
the Philippines, the United States paid Spain 
$20 million. And Spain recognized Cuba’s in- 
dependence. Soon the United States estab- 
lished a protectorate 1 over Cuba (page 637). 

Later on, explaining his switch from op- 
posing the annexation of the Philippines to 
favoring it, McKinley said: 

I walked the floor of the White House 
night after night . . . ; and I . . . prayed 
Almighty God for light and guidance . . . 
And one night late it came to me this 
way — 

1. that we could not give them back to 
Spain — that would be cowardly and dis- 
honorable; 

2. that we could not turn them over to 
France or Germany — our commercial 
rivals in the Orient — that would be bad 
business and discreditable; 

3. that we could not leave them to them- 
selves they were unfit for self-govern- 
ment and they would soon have anarchy 
and misrule over there worse than Spain’s 
was; and 

•1. that there was nothing left for us to do 
but to take them all, and to educate the 
Filipinos, and uplift and civilize and 
Christianize them. . . 


A protectorate is an area that surrenders much 

° VCr “ S foreisn affairs t0 a stron; 
nation. However a protectorate retains its o 

and much of its control over its internal 


Why Some Favored Annexing Territory 
from Spain. Most of the enthusiasm for the 
Spanish-American War had sprung from 
sincere sympathy for the oppressed Cubans. 
Imperialism had very little, if anything, to 
do with it. But when the war was over, mil- 
lions of Americans, like President McKinley, 
and for many of the same reasons, were con- 
vinced that even annexing the far-off Philip- 
pines was wise. Businessmen saw in the Phil- 
ippines new markets, new sources of raw 
materials, and a steppingstone to the vast 
markets of Asia. They were fearful that the 
imperialistic European powers, which had 
for some time been seizing spheres of in- 
fluence in China, would monopolize Asia s 
trade. Military men saw in the fine harbors 
of the Philippines valuable naval bases. 
Many Americans felt sure that if the United 
States quit the Philippines, Great Britain, 
Japan, or some other great power would take 
them over. Besides, they were proud to see 
the American flag waving even over distant 
islands. 

Why Some Opposed Annexing Territory 
from Spain. But many Americans stuck 
staunchly to their pre-war anti-imperialistic 
stand. They asked such questions as: 

Aren’t we violating the Declaration of 
Independence when we take control of a 
people without their consent? If we went to 
war to free the Cubans, why are we annexing 
the Philippines, thousands of miles from our 
shores? Isn’t it embarrassing to have the Fil- 
ipinos revolting against us, as they formerly 
did against Spain? Isn’t it going to be dif- 
ficult to defend such a distant possession? 
May we not get involved in wars with other 
nations having possessions or spheres of in- 
fluence in the East? Won’t all this mean a 
higger army and navy and heavier taxation? 

Anti-imperialist William Jennings Bryan 
was the Democratic candidate in the presi- 
dential election of 1900. Bryan was even 
more badly beaten by McKinley than he had 
been in the election of 1896. The McKinley 
victory would seem to have indicated that 
the majority of the voters favored imperial- 
ism. However, there was a wave of prosper- 
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ship goods to the United States free of duty? 
Such questions troubled many Americans 
after the Spanish-American War. The United 
States Constitution guarantees a trial by jury. 
It also guarantees that no tariff duties can be 
charged on goods going from state to state 
in the United States. Now that the American 
flag was flying over the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, and other overseas possessions, did not 
such guarantees apply to their peoples, also? 
In other words, did the Constitution follow 
the flag? It seemed a little absurd to give 
head-hunters the same civil and political 
rights that Americans in the United States 
were guaranteed. But it seemed un-American 
not to. Furthermore, many American busi- 
nessmen would have objected vigorously if 
all duties on all goods coming from all over- 
seas possessions were eliminated. 

The President and the Congress, in their 
regulations for the overseas possessions, 
acted as though the Constitution did not fol- 
low the flag. This issue was tested before the 
Supreme Court in a number of cases, known 
as the Insular Cases. In general, usually by 
five-to-four decisions, the Supreme Court de- 
cided that it was up to the Congress to 
decide what parts of the Constitution fol- 
lowed the flag, and when they did. As we 
shall now see, overseas possessions gained 
more and more self-government, complete 
independence, or statehood. Thus this whole 
issue in time ceased to be a practical prob- 
lem. 


Some United States Policies Toward 
Its Empire: Self-Government, 
Independence, Statehood 


The Philippines Progress from Military Oc- 
cupation to Self-Government to Independ- 
ence. Filipino bitterness against the United 
States at the end of the Spanish-American 
, ' vas 'ntense. For the Filipinos, governed 
S ,° lon ° b >’ autocratic Spain, were bitterly 
disappointed. They had helped the dem- 
ocratw United States fight Spain because 
dies expected their independence when the 


fighting ended. However, when it was clear 
that the United States intended to hold the 
Philippines, they turned their guns and knives 
against the American army of occupation. 
This Philippine rebellion against the United 
States began in 1899 and lasted two years. 
It was led by Emilio Aguinaldo. The rebels 
resorted to guerrilla warfare and savage 
atrocities, including torture of captured pris- 
oners to get information. So did American 
soldiers in retaliation. Baffled and maddened 
by rebel tactics, they did something Ameri- 
cans had condemned “Butcher” Weyler for 
doing earlier in Cuba: They set up concen- 
tration camps. In men and money, suppress- 
ing this rebellion was more costly to the 
United States than the Spanish-American 
War. 

Why Granting Immediate Self-Govern- 
ment to the Philippines Was Considered 
Unwise. “The Philippines are ours, not to 
exploit, but to develop, to civilize, to educate, 
to train in the science of self-government.” 
So President McKinley expressed his aims 
for the Philippines, even while the rebellion 
was raging. The obstacles in the way of 
achieving these aims were overwhelming. 
What obstacles? In these more than 7,000 
tropical islands, more than 6,000 miles from 
San Francisco, scores of different languages 
and dialects were spoken. While most of the 
seven million Filipinos were Roman Catho- 
lics, and a small number Moslems, about 
five per cent were pagans. The various 
groups, mainly Malayans, but also some 
whites, Mongoloids, and Negroes, did not 
feel that they had much in common. As a 
carry-over from Spanish rule, most of the 
land was owned by relatively few big land- 
lords and worked by poverty-stricken, il- 
literate peasants. Finally, the crushing of 
Aguinaldo’s rebellion had left a legacy of 
hatred that was not easy to erase. 

How the United States Aided the Philip - 
pines. To what extent did the United States 
succeed in achieving President McKinley s 
aims? The Philippines for Filipinos — this 
seemed to be the guiding principle of Wil- 
liam Howard Taft (page 607), appointed by 
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President McKinley to be first civil governor 
of the Philippines. Genuinely interested in 
the welfare of the Filipinos, Taft almost im- 
mediately gave them a voice in the govern- 
ment. Under Taft and his successors as gov- 
ernors, diseases such as smallpox and cholera 
were wiped out, and leprosy was checked. 
Illiteracy was reduced sharply. As English 
became almost a common language, various 
groups found it easier to communicate with 
one another. As standards of living improved, 
many Filipino children grew to be healthier 
and taller than their parents. Railways and 
highways, telephone and telegraph lines, 
electric-power projects and pure water sup- 
ply systems were built. A large market in the 
United States was opened for such Philippine 
products as sugar, tobacco, rice, cocoanut oil, 
and hemp. This was made possible by the 
fact that no duty was charged on Philippine 
products entering the United States. 

The Filipinos were pleased by the prog- 
ress being made. But what they wanted most 
was independence. In the Jones Act of 1916, 
which granted them much more self-govern- 
ment, it was implied that independence 
would be the next step. By the 1930's, some 
Filipinos were wondering whether complete 
independence would be wise, Independence 
might mean that the United States would 
place tariff duties on Philippine goods. If 
that happened, the Philippines, so dependent 
upon the American market, might suffer eco- 
nomic ruin. 

Some Reasons Why Philippine Independ- 
ence Was Speeded Up, However, by the 
1930’s, many Americans were among the big- 
gest boosters of Philippine independence. 
More and more Americans had come to the 
conclusion that it was not the American way 
to control people against their will. Among 
the most vigorous supporters of Philippine 
independence were sugar and tobacco plant- 
ers in the United States and American own- 
ers of sugar and tobacco plantations in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, Such Americans 
wanted to see the Philippines outside the 
American tariff wall so that there would be 
less Philippine competition for American 


markets. Labor groups boosted Philippine 
independence because they wanted to see 
the free flow of Filipino workers to the 
United States stopped. 

Furthermore, American trade with the 
Orient had not increased, as many had an- 
ticipated it would when the Philippines were 
annexed. In the depression days of the 1930’s, 
many American taxpayers saw that it cost 
the United States more to hold the Philip- 
pines than it had ever derived from them. 

In 1931, the Japanese had invaded Man- 
churia It seemed obvious that they had im- 
perialistic ambitions throughout the Orient. 
Some Americans feared that to defend the 
far-off Philippines, in case of war with Japan, 
would be extremely costly Perhaps it would 
even be impossible And those who hated 
war feared that holding the Philippines 
would provoke a war with Japan. 

Independence Is Granted in the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act, But Ties Remain Strong. Such 
feelings explain why the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act was passed in 1934. The act guaranteed 
Philippine independence after a short wait- 
ing period. On J uly 4, 1946, the Philippines 
were declared independent. The new nation 
adopted a constitution modeled on that of 
the United States. But independence did not 
cut the close economic and military ties be- 
tween the two countries (page 838). 

Puerto Rico Makes Progress Through Self- 
Help and American Help. "We come, not to 
make war, but to bring protection .... to 
promote prosperity, and to bestow . . the 
immunities and blessings of the liberal in- 
stitutions of our government” This was the 
promise made by General Miles when lie 
landed in Puerto Rico in 1898. Two years 
later, the United States substituted a civil 
government for the military government it 
had set up in Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico: From Military Occupation to 
Commonwealth. As the years rolled on, the 
United States gradually granted more and 
more self-government to the Puerto Ricans 
In 1952, with the approval of the United 
States Congress, Puerto Ricans drew up a 
constitution of their own, modeled on that of 
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the United States, This constitution pro- 
moted Puerto Rico to a commonwealth with 
virtual self-rule. Yet, under this constitution, 
Puerto Rico remains voluntarily associated 
with the United States in many ways. It 
shares with the United States common citi- 
zenship, common foreign policy, common de- 
fense, common currency, common customs 
duties, common ideals of democracy, and 
certain common laws passed by the United 
States Congress. 

Thus Puerto Rico is not a republic, not a 
United States possession, not a colony, and 
not one of the states of the United States. In 
a sense, it is “a new kind of state.’’ 

Why Most Puerto Ricans Seem Satisfied 
with Commonwealth Status. Most Puerto 
Ricans do not seem to want their common- 
wealth to become a state within the United 
States, or to become completely independent 
of the United States. Why? Although Puerto 
Ricans are proud of being citizens of the 
United States, they are also proud of their 
cultural heritage from Spain. Statehood, 
many fear, might mean that the culture of 
the United States would gradually erase 
this Hispanic heritage. This explains why, in 
Puerto Rican schools, although English is 
taught, Spanish is stressed. Furthermore, if 
Puerto Rico were to become a state, Puerto 
Ricans would have to pay income taxes to 
the United States Government. Duties on 
goods imported into Puerto Rico from foreign 
nations, as well as excise taxes on goods pro- 
duced within Puerto Rico, now go to Puerto 
Rico. If Puerto Rico were a state, such taxes 
would go to the United States Government. 

W/iy Some Puerto Ricans Would Prefer 
Statehood. Some Puerto Ricans would like 
Puerto Rico to become a state of the United 
States. They argue that then Puerto Ricans 
would have two senators and about six mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to speak 
for them in the Congress. They would also 
have the right to vote in presidential elec- 
tions. 

Why Few Puerto Ricans Desire Independ- 
ence. Independence would put Puerto Rico 
outside the tariff wall of tire United States. 


This would seriously reduce the market for 
Puerto Rico’s industrial and agricultural 
products. Independence would also mean 
that Puerto Rico would have the heavy ex- 
pense of maintaining armed forces for its 
own defense. Then, too, United States im- 
migration laws would apply to Puerto Ricans. 

Puerto Rico Serves as a Model for Other 
Underdeveloped Areas Wishing to Become 
Developed. When General Miles invaded the 
island in 1898, he found the Puerto Rican 
population illiterate, undernourished, dis- 
ease-ridden, and poverty-stricken. What were 
some of the reasons for this? Puerto Rico has 
a large population, but its small area has few 
natural resources. For many years it de- 
pended too much on one crop, sugar, for a 
livelihood. Whenever the price of sugar in 
the world market dropped, so would the 
standard of living of Puerto Ricans. 

Some Early Efforts of the United States 
to Help Puerto Rico. Almost as soon as the 
military, occupation ended, ended, too, were 
tariff barriers between the United States an 
Puerto Rico. Then began a flow of Puerto 
Rican products to the United States: sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, rum, and fruits. The Unite 
States also helped by building roads, schools, 
and hospitals. It waged war against sue 
widespread diseases as tuberculosis, hoo - 
worm, and malaria. But the problems o 
Puerto Rico were so great that progress was 
slow. And in spite of relief measures by th e 
United States, the depression of the 1930 s 
only made matters worse. 

‘Operation Bootstrap’ Raises the Puerto 
Rican Standard of Living. Three cents a 
dozen — this is what Puerto Rican women 
were receiving for hemming handkerchiefs in 
their homes. Ten cents an hour — this is what 
Puerto Rican peasants were receiving for 
cutting cane on big sugar plantations, many 
of them American-owned. The leader of a 
new political party (formed in 1938), Luis 
Munoz Marin, carried on a crusade to en 
this shocking situation. Munoz succeeded in 
getting the big plantations limited to no more 
than 500 acres. Small amounts of land were 
thereby made available to landless peasants. 


poor Puerto Ricans every year leave for the 
United States, mainly for New York City. 
There is just not enough land, nor are there 
enough jobs, for Puerto Rico’s large — and 
fast growing larger — population. Neverthe- 
less, Munoz, who became Puerto Rico’s first 
elected governor 1 in 1948, and has thus far 
been re-elected three times, is optimistic. He 
predicts that under such programs as Op- 
eration Bootstrap, Puerto Ricans, by 1975, 
will have as high a standard of living as 
people in the United States had in 1950. 

Alaska and Hawaii: From Territorial 
Outposts to States of the United States. 
Gold was discovered in 1896 in the 
Klondike, a region in northwestern Canada 
on the Alaskan border. Gold was dis- 
covered a few years later in Nome and 
Fairbanks, Alaska. Mad gold rushes fol- 
lowed. Up to this time, most Americans had 
had very little interest in Alaska. They still 
thought of it as “Seward’s icebox” (page 
548). Although annexed in 1867, not until 
1912 was Alaska made an organized territory. 
Then Alaskans gained the privilege of elect- 
ing a two-house legislature. The governor, 
however, continued to be appointed by the 
President of the United States. 

Hawaii, in which, as we know, Americans 
had had a long-time interest, was annexed in 
189S. Only two years later, it became an 
organized territory, also with an appointed 
governor and a two-house elected legisla- 
ture. After many years of seeking statehood, 
first Alaska and then Hawaii officially be- 
came states in 1959. 

Giant Alaska is twenty' per cent of the 
size of all the other states combined. Tiny 
Haw aii is one per cent of the size of Alaska 
Yet Hawaii’s population of 600,000 is three 
times that of Alaska. Alaskans are mainly 
Eskimos, Aleuts (on the Aleutian Islands) 
Indians, and whites. Hawaii's population is 
made up mainly of Japanese and white 
Americans. But it also includes persons of 


Hawaiian, Philippine, Chinese, Puerto Rican, 
and Korean ancestry. 

Their strategic location makes both new 
states important in the defense of continental 
United States: Alaska on the shortest polar 
air route to Northern Europe and Asia; Ha- 
waii in the heart of the Pacific. Both get 
much of their income from the military in- 
stallations on their territory and from the 
spending of the uniformed personnel and 
civilians employed by the armed forces. Both, 
because of their great natural beauty, expect 
to attract more and more tourists through 
the years. 1 

Alaska Is Called ‘America’s Last Great 
Frontier.’ Many look upon Alaska as a land 
of great promise. Thirty-one of the thirty- 
three strategic materials that are all-impor- 
tant to industry and defense are to be found 
there. Most of these minerals are still in the 
ground, waiting for enterprising businessmen 
to develop them. Alaska’s vast resources in 
timber, fur-bearing animals, and river sites 
for electric-power projects have scarcely been 
tapped. 

Why Few Have Taken Advantage of 
Alaska’s Great Possibilities. Poor transporta- 
tion has handicapped Alaska. It has only a 
few miles of railroad and only a few paved 
roads. Construction of these facilities has 
been seriously hampered by the vast area, 
rugged mountains, thick forests, and the 
frozen ground in the northern inland areas. 
Alaska’s only auto route to the contiguous 
United States is the Alaska Highway via 
Canada. Alaska must import most of its 
food and other necessities, w'hich must be 
brought in by ship or plane. Since Alaska s 
production of goods to ship out is so small, 
ships and planes have to charge high fares 
in both directions to make a profit. High 
fares mean high prices in Alaska. In order to 
pay the high prices, employees demand high 
wages. Since the costs of production would 
thus be high, investors have hesitated to de- 
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Puerto Rican governors had be en 
he President of the United States. 


1 Much of Hawaii’s income also comes from sugar, 
pineapples, and livestock. 




Dr. Walter Reed. The story of the conquest of yellow fever by Reed and others 
should be an inspiration not only to medical researchers hut to all of us For what 
reasons? 


velop industries in Alaska. But with Alaska’s 
great possibilities, prospects are bright for its 
future, now that it is a state. 

Hawaii Makes Progress, in Spite of Certain 
Problems. Hawaiian islanders have a stand- 
ard of living even higher than that of many 
states on the mainland. They are proud of 
their libraries, churches, and fine schools and 
university. There is little friction among the 
many different peoples living there. 

Yet Hawaii has a serious problem: land. 
Although Hawaii is made up of about 
twenty islands, about eighty per cent of the 
people live on the island of Oahu. More 


than half of all Hawaiians live in the capital 
city, Honolulu, on Oahu. Land on the island 
is so expensive that many a mainlander who 
goes there to settle soon returns home. Ha- 
waii wishes that more people would settle 
on its other equally beautiful islands. 

A further problem is that so many things 
have to be shipped to Hawaii from the main- 
land that its cost of living tends to be high 

Cuba: From Military Occupation to Pro- 
tectorate to Independence. During the war, 
yellow fever had killed hundreds of Amer- 
ican soldiers. In 1900, a United States Army 
medical group conquered yellow fever, after 
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proving that the disease was carried by the 
stegomyia mosquito. Much credit for this 
achievement is due several individuals. A 
Cuban doctor, Carlos Finlay, twenty years 
earlier had advanced, but not proved, the 
mosquito theory. Dr. Walter Reed headed 
the army medical group. Drs. Jesse William 
Lazear and James Carroll, during the ex- 
periment, were bitten by the deadly mos- 
quito, and died as a result — Lazear almost 
immediately and Carroll a few years later. 
Credit should also go to two rank-and-file 
soldiers who volunteered for the experiment, 

J. R. Kissinger and J. J. Moran. 

While under American military occupa- 
tion, Cuba benefited in many other ways. 
For this, much credit should go to General 
Leonard Wood, Major William C. Gorgas, 
and the American taxpayer. Wood and 
Gorgas worked wonders in building founda- 
tions for a better life for Cubans. The sick 
were cared for and the poor were clothed 
and fed. Cuba’s yearly death rate was cut 
in half. Havana, once a pesthole, was made 
beautiful and sanitary. Throughout the coun- 
try, roads, railroads, sewers, schools, and 
hospitals were built. 

How the Platt Amendment Defined the 
Relationship of Cuba to the United States. 
In spite of these benefits, Cubans did 
not want foreign soldiers governing their 
country. American authorities encouraged 
self-government by permitting the Cubans 
to draw up their own constitution. This con- 
stitution, modeled on that of the United 
States, was completed in 1901. American 
troops were withdrawn from Cuba the fol- 
lowing year, 1 when an appendix was added 
to Cuba’s constitution. This appendix, in- 
sisted on by the United States, is called the 
Platt Amendment. 

Here are some pledges that Cuba made to 
the United States in the Platt Amendment: 

• Cuba would not make any treaty that 


Th.s was a b.g surprise to cynics abroad and al 
borne who had predicted that once the Unitec 
States got into Cuba, it wouldn’t get out 


would interfere with its independence in 
any way. 

© Cuba would not incur with any foreign 
country any debt so large that it would be 
difficult to repay. (The United States 
wanted thus to prevent any foreign power 
from using indebtedness as an excuse for 
intervening in Cuba. ) 

• Cuba would sell or lease to the United 
States sites needed for coaling or naval 
stations. 

• Cuba would consent to intervention by 
the United States in Cuba if it was neces- 
sary to preserve Cuban independence or 
to preserve order there. 

Thus the Platt Amendment made Cuba a 
protectorate of the United States. Using the 
power granted it, the United States sent 
troops into Cuba four different times to pre- 
serve order and to protect American invest- 
ments. 

American Trade with and Investments in 
Cuba Increase. The guerrilla warfare in the 
Cuban rebellion against Spain had prac- 
tically destroyed Cuba’s sugar industry. Its 
chances of revival after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War seemed poor. For it could not 
compete with the beet sugar industries of Eu- 
rope, which had Government financial back- 
ing. Nor could it compete with Puerto Rican 
and Hawaiian sugar, which could be sold in 
the United States free of duty. However, in 
1903, the United States rescued Cubas 
sugar industry. It lowered by twenty per cent 
tariff duties on Cuban sugar, and on other 
Cuban products, too. Reciprocating, Cuba 
made reductions ranging from twenty to 
forty per cent in its tariff on American prod- 
ucts. 

It wasn’t long before the United States 
was buying most of its sugar from Cuba s 
greatly expanded sugar industry. Before long, 
too, Americans had invested huge sums in 
Cuba s sugar and tobacco plantations, rail- 
roads, public utilities, and many other busi- 
nesses. Many Latin Americans asserted that 
such investments were another example of 
Yanqui imperialism.” Their purpose, they 
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said, was to drain Cuba of its resources for 
the benefit of Americans. 

The world-wide depression of the 1930s 
caused widespread suSering in Cuba. Cuba 
might have suffered less if its economy had 
been less dependent on the growing of sugar 
cane The hardship suffered, as on other oc- 
casions, was a main cause of another Cuban 
revolution — this one in 1933. Some Americans 
urged the United States to send in troops, 
under the Platt Amendment, to preserve or- 
der and protect American investments. In- 
stead, the next year the United States 
canceled the Platt Amendment (page 780). 
It retained, however, the right to maintain a 
naval base at Guant&namo Bay, near San- 
tiago. 

The cancellation of the Platt Amendment 
meant that Cuba was no longer a protec- 
torate of the United States. Yet the United 
States continued to have strong economic in- 
fluence in Cuba. This was partly because 
much of Cuba's wealth was still American- 
owned Most of Cuba’s imports of manufac- 
tured goods came from the United States 
Furthermore, Cubans continued to depend 
largely upon American customers to buy their 
products, especially sugar. And sugar con- 
tinued to be the key to Cuba’s prosperity. 

A Cuban dictatorship, that of Colonel Ful- 
gtincio Batista, was overthrown by Fidel 
Castro in 1959. The anti-American policies 
introduced by Castro caused hostile relations 
between the United States and Cuba. Pas- 
sions soon reached fever pitch (page 848). 
As a result, American trade with Cuba has 
come to a standstill Furthermore, American 
holdings there have been confiscated by the 
Communist dictatorship that Castro has es- 
tablished. 


To Promote Its Security, 

The United Stotes Carries 
A 'Big Stick* in the Caribbean 

Why More and More Raised a Clamor for 
an Isthmian Canal. Would the ship make it 
in time? In breathless suspense, the nation 


waited. The ship made its way from Puget 
Sound to San Francisco, whence it continued 
south all the way around Cape Horn. Then it 
proceeded northward along the Atlantic coast. 
To the relief of all Americans, it arrived 
in time to join the American fleet waiting 
for the Spanish fleet to emerge from San- 
tiago harbor This was the famous 14,000- 
mde, six-week voyage of the battleship Ore- 
gon in 1898, during the Spanish-American 
War. The trip had taken three times as long 
as it would have had there been a canal 
through Central America connecting the Pa- 
cific and the Atlantic. 

Suppose in the future we were fighting a 
more powerful enemy than Spain. It might 
prove to be a tragedy if we could not swing 
our fleet or fleets quickly from one ocean to 
the other. The thought troubled many Amer- 
icans. Now that the United States had pos- 
sessions in both the Caribbean and the 
Pacific, an isthmian canal seemed all-impor- 
tant for their protection. And as business in- 
creased between the East and West coasts of 
the United States, and, to some extent, with 
the Far East, more businessmen demanded 
such a canal. 

Ironing Out Obstacles In the Way of Build- 
ing an Isthmian Canal. Unless the United 
States can exercise exclusive control over an 
isthmian canal and fortify it, it would be 
foolish to build one. This was the feeling of 
many Government officials. But a treaty with 
Britain, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, 
stated that neither Britain nor the United 
States should have exclusive control over 
such a canal, or fortify it. 

Britain Bo tvs Out. However, by the 1890’s, 
Great Britain was making great efforts to be 
friendly with the United States (page 555). 
One way by which Britain showed its 
friendly spirit was by signing, in 1901, the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which canceled the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. In the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty, Britain agreed that the United 
States should have the exclusive right to 
build, control, and fortify an isthmian canal. 
For its part, the United States promised that 
the canal would be open to the merchant and 
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naval vessels of all nations on equal terms. 

The Panama Route Gets the Nod Over the 
Nicaraguan Route. There then arose a con- 
troversy over whether the proposed canal 
should be built through Nicaragua or through 
Panama (then part of Colombia). A con- 
siderable amount of excavation for a canal 
had already been done in Panama by a 
French company under the direction of Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps, builder of the Suez Canal. 
But mountains, jungles, tropical diseases, and 
bad management had defeated De Lesseps. 
His bankrupt company had then reorganized 
under the name the Panama Canal Company. 
The Frenchman Philippe Bunau-Varilla, rep- 
resenting the company, tried to persuade the 
United States to adopt the Panama route. If 
the United States did so, the Panama Canal 
Company hoped to sell its rights to the 
United States. The company’s original price 
for these rights was more than $100 million. 
It later dropped the price to $40 million. This 
helped to swing the support of many senators 
from the Nicaragua route to the Panama 
route. 1 Furthermore, a canal following the 
Panama route would be shorter, have fewer 
curves, and be less costly to construct. 

A Major Obstacle: Colombia’s Rejection 
of the Hay-Herrdn Treaty. In 1903, the 
United States signed the Hey-Herran Treaty 
with Colombia’s representative in Washing- 
ton, Dr. Tomas Herran. The treaty granted 
the United States control of a strip of land 
across Panama for the building of a canal. 
The Colombian Senate, hoping to get more 
money than the United States had offered, 
rejected the treaty. 

Roosevelt and Many Panamanian Politi- 
cians Arc Determined to Have a Canal , 
Despite Colombia. Colombia’s rejection of 
Urn Hay-Herrdn Treaty made President 
Theodore Roosevelt furious. He denounced 


BunauAanlla w ° n over some doubting sena 
b> placing Nicaraguan postage stamps on tl 
S i? mps pictured seething volcano® 
N.caragua. The senators, in their imaginati, 
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the Colombian senators as “the blackmailers 
of Bogota,” 1 who should not be permitted 
“to bar one of the future highways of civili- 
zation.” Many Panamanian politicians also 
were furious at Colombia’s rejection of the 
treaty. They had glowed with pride when 
they thought how much a busy canal would 
increase Panama’s prosperity and prestige. 
But now the United States might choose the 
Nicaraguan route. Where would Panama be 
then? Furthermore, Panama had long been 
dissatisfied with Colombia’s rule. It had re- 
belled more than fifty times in the last fifty 
years of the nineteenth century. 

Furious, too, was Bunau-Varilla, because 
now it looked as though the Panama Canal 
Company would never get its $40 million. 
He and some Panamanian businessmen and 
politicians met in a New York hotel room and 
hatched a revolution against Colombia. They 
felt confident, on the basis of some hints 
dropped, that President Roosevelt wouldn’t 
be too displeased if such a revolution broke 
out. 

A Panama Canal Is Realized Through a 
Panama Revolution. On November 2, 1903, 
the American battleship Nashville, which had 
been ordered there, reached Colon, Panama. 
On November 3, the revolution began. It 
ended successfully the same day. Efforts of 
the Colombian Government to land troops 
to suppress the revolution “and restore au- 
thority” were prevented by the Nashville 
and other United States warships. 

On November 6, the United States recog- 
nized the new Republic of Panama. A few 
days later, Bunau-Varilla was welcomed at 
Washington as Panama’s representative. And 
on November 18, he signed the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty with the United States. In it, 
Panama granted the United States perpetual 
authority' over a strip of land ten miles wide 
through the Isthmus of Panama. In return, 
the United States promised to pay Panama 
•51° million, plus $250,000 annually. More- 
over, Panama itself became a protectorate of 
the United States. 
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1 Colombia's capital. 


The Controversial Role of Roosevelt in the 
Panama Revolution. Some time later, Roose- 
velt wrote: 

No one connected with the American gov- 
ernment had any part in preparing, incit- 
ing, or encouraging the revolution. 

But he also said: 

I took the Cana] Zone and let Congress 
debate. 

Some within the United States and many 
without, especially in Latin America, felt 
that Roosevelt had done much to encourage 
the revolution. In general, however, most 
Americans, eager for the canal, seemed to 
agree with Roosevelt that “Colombia did not 
have the right to bar the world’s traffic 
across the isthmus." They seemed to feel with 
him that negotiating with the Colombian 
politicians had been totally futile In 1901, 
Roosevelt had quoted approvingly the old 


proverb: “Speak softly and carry a big stick, 
and you will go far.” Many of his critics 
accused him of practicing the big-stick policy 
against weak Colombia. 

Colombia’s bitterness at the Panama in- 
cident troubled many Americans for a long 
time. This helps to explain why the United 
States, in 1921, paid Colombia $25 million 
to make up in part for its loss. 

Overwhelming Physical Obstacles Are 
Overcome in Building the Canal. Yellow 
fever, malaria, typhus, sweltering heat, jun- 
gle swamps thick with mosquitoes, landslides, 
baffling engineering problems — all made the 
building of the Panama Canal a heartbreak- 
ing task. Yet the task, begun in 1906 by the 
War Department, was finished a year ahead 
of schedule, in 1914. The dedicated Dr. 
William C. Gorgas and his staff stamped 
out tropical diseases so effectively that the 
Canal Zone became far more healthful than 
many cities in the United States. Efficient, 




firm, but fair, Colonel George Goethals, chief 
engineer, was a master at winning co-opera- 
tion from his top engineers to the lowliest of 
his laborers. The completed canal, consisting 
of three sets of lochs and an artificial lake, 
was considered one of the engineering won- 
ders of its time. 

The Venezuelan Debt Controversy Leads 
to a New Interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Civil wars, corrupt dictators, and fre- 
quent changes in government had been com- 
mon for a long time in many Latin-American 
republics. Europeans had been in the habit 
of lending money to such republics because 
of the promise of high interest rates. But 
often a corrupt dictator refused to pay. Or, 
after a civil war, a new dictator might say, 
in effect: Collect from the fellow you lent 
it to. 

Britain and Germany Try to Force Vene- 
zuela to Pay Its Debts. The corrupt Cipriano 
Castro, dictator of Venezuela, refused, in 
1902, to pay debts owed to Germany and 
Britain. In retaliation, battleships of the 
British and German fleets were sent to block- 
ade Venezuela. Some Venezuelan gunboats 
were sunk and some seized. Castro then de- 
cided to arbitrate. However, before he signed 
the agreement to arbitrate, some Venezuelan 
ports were bombarded. 

The Reaction of Americans to the British- 
German Action. The American press and 
the American people were enraged at what 
seemed to them unnecessary and brutal ac- 
tion on tire part of Britain and Germany. The 
British press severely criticized the British 
Government for its handling of the Vene- 
zuelan problem, pointing out, among other 
things, that such actions were bound to break 
the bonds of friendship with the United 
States that Britain was eager to tighten. 
Perhaps this helps to explain the withdrawal 
of tlie British fleet. 

There is some evidence that Roosevelt 
used pressure to get the German fleet out. 
Like many other Americans, the President 
was beginning to think that incidents such as 
the Venezuelan debt controversy could lead 
to a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 


An International Court Outlaws the Col- 
lection of International Debts by Force. An 
international court of arbitration, called the 
Hague Tribunal, had been created in 1899 
(page 663). It was this court that finally set- 
tled the claims against Venezuela, scaling 
them down considerably. More important 
than this, the Hague Tribunal made part of 
international law a principle developed by an 
Argentine statesman, Luis Drago. Drago’s 
principle was that no nation should be per- 
mitted to collect debts by use of force. This 
is called the Drago Doctrine. 

The Roosevelt Corollary: Stepping In to 
Keep Other Nations Out. If a Latin-Amer- 
ican country in debt refused to pay, and if 
the European creditor nation was barred 
from collecting by force, how could it collect? 
According to Drago, it couldn’t; for, he said, 
a country invests at its own risk. But to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, this seemed morally wrong. 
He feared, too, that a creditor nation might 
become so desperate for its money that it 
might invade the debtor nation and use 
force to collect. Once in the debtor nation, 
it might never come out. This would be a 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine and a threat 
to the proposed Panama Canal. 

To prevent such an eventuality, Roosevelt 
reasoned, the United States must act as a 
kind of international policeman in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It must see that nations pay 
their debts and live up to other international 
obligations. Tims no European nation would 
have an excuse to try to force collection. In 
short, the United States would intervene by 
force, if necessary, to prevent European na- 
tions from intervening. This is called the 
Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine. 
Some have called it “preventive intervention. 
On the other hand, Roosevelt pledged: 

If a nation shows that it knows how to act 
with reasonable efficiency and decency 
• - ■ , if it keeps order and pays its obliga- 
tions, it need fear no interference from the 
United States. 

The Roosevelt Corollary Is Applied in The 
Dominican Republic. There was talk that 
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European creditor nations might step in to 
collect debts due them from a corrupt dic- 
tatorship in the Dominican Republic. To 
prevent this. President Roosevelt, in 1905, 
ordered American battleships there. There- 
upon, the Dominican Republic agreed to 
appoint an American as collector of its 
customs. Under this collector’s efficient ad- 
ministration, revenues from customs were 
increased greatly. Out of these increased rev- 
enues, European creditors were paid their 
debts, which had been scaled down con- 
siderably. AH in all, the Dominican Republic 
became more prosperous than it had been 
for a long time. To those who thought Roo- 
sevelt wanted to annex the Dominican Re- 
public, he answered: 

1 have about the same desire to annex it 

as a gorged boa constrictor might have to 

swallow a porcupine wrong end-to. 

Roosevelt also applied the "big stick” in ex- 
ercising international police power to en- 
force the Roosevelt Corollary elsewhere in 
Latin America, on a few later occasions. 

President Taft's 'Dollar Diplomacy' Is De- 
signed More for Defense Than for Dollars. 
If there were few European investments in 
Caribbean countries, European nations 
would have little excuse to intervene there. 
One way of reducing the number of such 
European investments would be to increase 
the number of American investments. So rea- 
soned William Howard Taft, who, as we 
know, succeeded Roosevelt as President in 
1909 Accordingly, Taft and his secretary of 
state, Philander Knox, urged American bank- 
ers and businessmen to invest and trade in 
Caribbean countries. They promised armed 
intervention, if necessary, to protect such 
investments. They also influenced Latin- 
American Governments to do their borrowing 
from Americans, rather than from Europeans. 
Critics of Taft contemptuously called this 
policy dollar diplomacy. They charged that 
its purpose was to enrich American capital- 
ists by giving them a financial and business 
monopoly over the Caribbean. 

It is true that Taft and the State Depart- 


ment wanted to do all in their power to pro- 
mote and protect American business in the 
Caribbean, as in the Far East and elsewhere. 
It is true, too, that many American bankers 
and businessmen profited from this so-called 
dollar diplomacy. But its main purpose was, 
like that of the Roosevelt Corollary, to pre- 
vent any European nation from having an 
excuse to intervene in Latin America to force 
collection of debts. Thus Taft’s major aim, 
like Roosevelt’s, was to eliminate any possible 
threat to the Panama Canal and to the shores 
of the United States. 

In a sense, dollar diplomacy was a two- 
way street. The State Department and its 
diplomatic officials were promoting Amer- 
ican banking and business abroad. 1 For their 
part, bankers and businessmen were helping 
to strengthen American defense through their 
investments in strategic areas. 

A Case Study of Dollar Diplomacy in 
Taft's Presidency. Nicaraguan revolution- 
ists, with the encouragement and financial 
backing of the United States, overthrew their 
brutal dictator, Jos6 Zelaya, in 1909. Zelaya 
had shown hostility toward American in- 
vestors in Nicaragua and had borrowed large 
sums from Europe. Worse than this, it looked 
as though he might be willing to sell to 
Britain or Japan the right to build a canal 
through his country. 

But the United States did not immediately 
recognize the new Government. It insisted 
first that Nicaragua borrow from American 
bankers to pay off a big debt owed to Eu- 
ropeans. An American official was appointed 
in 1911 to handle Nicaragua’s finances. He 
was instructed to eliminate graft and to pre- 
vent the money from falling into the hands 
of would -be revolutionists. Taft hoped to 
make Nicaragua politically and financially 
sound and to prevent revolution and foreign 
intervention. But revolution broke out any- 
way against Nicaragua’s new president. 


Of course, the Government of the United States, 
like other Governments, has always tried to pro- 
mote business abroad. Thus this aspect of dollar 
diplomacy was nothing new. 
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American lives and property were endan- 
gered. The United States then sent in marines 
to suppress the revolution and restore order. 
Some of the marines were kept in the country 
until 1925. Almost as soon as they were with- 
drawn, another revolution broke out (page 
717). Again marines were sent in. This time, 
they stayed until 1933. In Taft’s Presidency, 
dollar diplomacy was also practiced in an- 
other Central American country, Honduras, 
and in the Caribbean countries of Haiti, 
Cuba, and the Dominican Republic. 

President Wilson Condemns Dollar Diplo- 
macy, But Finds Himself Compelled to Prac- 
tice It, Too. President Woodrow Wilson 
believed that it was no function of the United 
States Government to try to promote business 
for American businessmen abroad. Yet this 
strong critic of dollar diplomacy soon found 
himself intervening in Latin America, too. 
Why? One year after Wilson succeeded Taft 
as President, in 1914, World War I broke out. 
This was also the year in which the Panama 
Canal was opened to shipping. There was 
fear in Washington that Germany, one of 
the warring nations, might establish a sub- 
marine base in one of the Caribbean islands. 
This would be too close to the Canal for com- 
fort. 

Other aims of Wilson’s intervention in 
Latin-American countries were to prevent 
revolutions and to promote democracy there. 

I m going to teach the South American re- 
publics to elect good men,” announced the 
former schoolteacher. Furthermore, Wilson, 
like Roosevelt and Taft, intervened in Latin 
America to prevent Europeans from doing 
so. Haiti and the Dominican Republic were 
so tom by revolutions that he, too, sent in 
marines and had American officials manage 
their finances. Both became protectorates of 
the United States. 

The United States Prevents Any Foreign 
Nation from Buying Canal Rights in Nicara- 
gua by Buying Them Itself. There had long 
been a fear in the United States that some 
foreign nation might build a canal through 
Nicaragua. This possibility of competition 
to the Panama Canal was eliminated by a 


treaty with Nicaragua that was ratified by 
the United States Senate in 1916. This 
Bryan-Chamorro Treaty granted the United 
States the sole and perpetual right to build 
such a canal. For this right and certain others 
in the treaty, the United States paid $3 mil- 
lion. Since the Nicaraguan Government owed 
money to American bankers, much of the 
sum went to them. Immediately, the cry 
arose that the Wilson Administration’s Nic- 
araguan transaction was just another in- 
stance of dollar diplomacy. 

The Virgin Islands Are Purchased for the 
Panama Canal's Protection. During World 
War I, there was fear that Germany would 
annex Denmark and thus claim the Virgin 
Islands, which belonged to Denmark. To 
prevent this from happening, the United 
States purchased these West Indies islands 
from Denmark in 1917. The sum paid was 
$25 million, far more than these poverty- 
stricken islands were worth at the time. But 
the Wilson Administration was satisfied in 
having obtained additional bases for the 
protection of the Panama Canal. 

Wilson's Efforts to Promote Democracy in 
Mexico Almost Lead to a Second Mexican 
War. For a third of a century, beginning in 
1877, a dictator, Porfirio Diaz, ruled Mexico 
with an iron hand. Foreign capitalists were 
invited to invest in Mexico’s mines, oil wells, 
and railroads. They, Mexico’s upper classes, 
and Diaz waxed rich under his rule. But 
the great mass of Mexicans were poverty- 
stricken peasants, called peons. Peons owned 
no land. They worked almost like serfs on the 
big estates of aristocrats. 

The Democratic Madero Is Assassinated 
hy the Would-be Dictator Huerta. In 1911> 
peons hungry for land, intellectuals desiring 
freedom, and patriots who wanted Mexico s 
natural resources for Mexicans and not for 
foreigners combined in a successful revolu- 
tion to overthrow Diaz. However, the revolu- 
tionary leader, the democratically minded 
Francisco Madero, who became president, 
was soon assassinated. His assassin. General 
Victoriano Huerta, then made himself presi- 
dent. The dictatorially minded Huerta had 
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the backing of Mexico’s upper classes and of 
many foreign investors. 

Nonrecognition and Watchful Waiting 
Are Wilsons Policies Toward Dictator 
Huerta. The idealistic Wilson was horrified 
by Maderos assassination. He knew, too, 
that Huerta was not the peoples choice. 
Therefore, he refused to recognize the Mex- 
ican Government, which he called “a gov- 
ernment of butchers ” Most other nations 
recognized the Mexican Government quickly. 

Wilson’s nonrecognition policy was un- 
usual. It had been a custom for Presidents 
to recognize Governments able to maintain 
themselves in power, no matter how they got 
into power An important reason for this 
custom had been that otherwise the United 
States would have had the difficult problem 
of deciding which Governments were morally 
good and which were not. 

Besides not recognizing the Huerta regime, 
Wilson promised not to intervene in Mexico’s 
internal affairs. Instead, he planned to watch 
and wait until the Mexican people threw 
out Huerta, as they had thrown out Diaz. 
This policy, called watchful waiting, did 
not please most Americans with investments 
in Mexico. They, like foreign investors of 
other countries in Mexico, believed that the 
iron-fisted Huerta would maintain order, pro- 
tect their investments, and give them an op- 
portunity to invest more. 

As time passed, because of Wilson’s non- 
recognition policy, anti-American feeling on 
the part of Huerta and his supporters 
mounted. Some Americans were killed. 

Wilson Adopts Some Stronger Measures 
Toward Huerta. Actually, Wilson did more 
than merely wait watchfully. He permitted 
United States companies to ship arms to 
Huerta's competitors for power, Venustiano 
Carranza and Pancho Villa. He also per- 
suaded the British to drop their strong back- 
ing of Huerta. The Bntish had backed 
Huerta because he had promised to back 
their oil investments. 

Huerta lie fuses to Salute the American 
Flag, After the Tampico Incident. Then an 
incident occurred that got the United States 


even more deeply involved in the internal 
affairs of Mexico. Wilson wanted to prevent 
European military supplies from reaching 
Huerta. He therefore ordered American ships 
to be stationed off Mexican harbors in the 
Gulf of Mexico. In the harbor of Tampico, a 
small group of American sailors, who had 
gone ashore to buy supplies, were arrested. 
A high Mexican official apologized and 
quickly released the sailors. But this did not 
satisfy the admiral m command of the Amer- 
ican fleet. He demanded: 

. . formal disavowal of and apology for 
the act, . . . that the officer responsible 
for it will receive severe punishment. 
(Also] that you [the Mexican commander] 
publicly hoist the American flag in a 
prominent position on shore and salute it 
with twenty-one guns . . . 

Huerta expressed his regret for the Tampico 
incident. But he refused to salute the United 
States flag. In effect, he asked: How can the 
United States ask a Government that it does 
not even recognize to salute the American 
flag? 

Huerta's Refusal Results in Sterner Wilson 
Measures. Wilson then asked the Congress 
for authority to use armed forces to obtain 
from Huerta "tire fullest recognition of the 
rights and dignity of the United States." He 
maintained that the United States was not 
hostile to the Mexican people, but to Huerta. 
As the Congress was discussing this request, 
a German ship with military supplies for 
Huerta was approaching the Mexican harbor 
of Vera Cniz. Wilson feared that if friction 
increased, these supplies might be used to 
kill American armed forces. He therefore 
ordered the United States Navy to occupy 
the harbor sq tbit the German, supplies 
could not be delivered In the successful ef- 
fort to take Vera Cruz, a few Americans — 
but many more Mexicans — were killed. Now, 
e\cn many Mexicans who had opposed 
Huerta rallied to his side Now, millions of 
Americans were ready for a second war 
with Mexico 

Huerta Flees, as the ABC Powers Mediate 
the Mexican- American Dispute. A war might 



have broken out had it not been for Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile (called the ABC 
powers), who offered to mediate the dispute. 
Wilson, who didn’t want war, was only too 
happy to accept. While the ABC Conference 
was meeting, in the summer of 1914, Huerta 
fled Mexico. The growing strength of his 
rivals, backed by munitions mainly from the 
United States, helps to explain why. The new 
Mexican Government under Carranza was 
recognized by the United States. 

America’s Recognition of Carranza Antag- 
onizes Villa. Pancho Villa wanted to be pres- 
ident himself. Not only did his rebel army 
attack Carranza’s army but it killed Ameri- 
cans in Mexico and across the border in 
Texas and New Mexico. In 1916, American 
General John J. Pershing led his cavalry into 
Mexico with orders to capture Villa. The 
expedition failed. And it made Mexican- 
American relations even worse. To many 
Mexicans, Pershing’s expedition seemed an 
invasion of their country. In 1917, Pershing’s 
forces were withdrawn. 

How Successful Was Wilson's Mexican 
Policy? Thus Wilson failed in his effort to 
get a government in Mexico that would rest 
upon the consent of the governed. In fact, he 
antagonized many Mexicans, even though 
his purpose was to promote democracy there. 
Friction continued to exist between the 
United States and Mexico even after Wilson’s 
Presidency (page 717). But, as we shall see, 
the two nations in time became good neigh- 
bors. In time, too, the Mexican Government 
came to rest upon the consent of tire gov- 
erned. 

To Wilson’s credit, he turned down the 
demand of those angry Americans who 
wanted the United States to march in and 
take over part or all of Mexico. He avoided 
a war when it would have been very easy to 
get into one. Instead, by accepting the me- 
diation of the ABC powers, he was really 
accepting a point of view long held by Latin- 
American countries. This was that disputes 
in the Western Hemisphere should be set- 
tled not by the United States alone, using the 

ig-stick policy, but by consultation among 


Latin-American countries and the United 
States. 

The Roosevelt Corollary Ceases to Be Part 
of American Foreign Policy. Wilson, like 
Roosevelt and Taft, had used the Roosevelt 
Corollary and practiced dollar diplomacy in 
the Caribbean. Certain later Presidents were 
to do likewise. By 1927, the United States 
had intervened in every one of the Carib- 
bean and Central American countries, 
except Costa Rica. Thus the Caribbean be- 
gan to be called “an American lake.” 

In many of these countries, the United 
States built schools and roads, improved 
sanitation, and stabilized finances. Yet these 
interventions got the United States seriously 
entangled in Latin-American affairs. Nor did 
they make many friends for the United 
States in Latin America. Many Americans 
came to feel that whatever usefulness the 
Roosevelt Corollary had had it had out- 
lived. Finally, in 1930, the United States an- 
nounced that the Roosevelt Corollary was 
no longer a part of American foreign policy. 
And, by 1934, all United States Marines had 
been withdrawn from the Caribbean and 
Central American countries. 


The United States Promotes 
An 'Open Door 7 Policy in China 

Drive out the foreign devils!” So shout- 
ing, they killed more than 200 foreigners. The 
year was 1900; the place was China. The kill- 
ers were members of a secret patriotic anti- 
foreign organization, nicknamed the Boxers. 
This nationalistic uprising, called the Boxer 
Rebellion, was crushed by an international 
army made up of Japanese, European, and 
American soldiers. 

Why the Boxers Were So Bitter at Foreign- 
ers. Back in the 1840’s, Britain had annexed 
China s island of Hong Kong and forced 
China to open several of its ports to trade. 
Soon other industrialized nations were com- 
peting with Britain for special privileges in 
China. What attracted them were the mil- 
lions of possible Chinese customers, cheap 
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An international army on its t cay to rescue the foreigners besieged by the Boxers 
in the Boxer Rebellion John Hay stressed to the other powers participating in 
the international army that their goal was to suppress a rebellious group, not to 
make war on China Why did he do so? 


labor, and China’s coal, iron, and other 
minerals. 

Then, in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1895, little Japan defeated big China. Thus, 
recently industrialized and modernized Ja- 
pan exposed the weakness of underdeveloped 
and backward China to the world. Only a 
few \ears before^ the European powers had 
carved up Africa. Now these imperialistic 
powers saw in Chinas weakness an oppor- 
tunity to enlarge their empires still more. 

Soon thirteen of China’s eighteen provinces 
had become spheres of influence of various 
powers. By seizing a sphere of influence in 
an area, a powerful country gained prac- 
tically complete control over its harbors, nat- 
ural resources, trade, the development of its 


railroads, and other economic concessions. It 
often gained control over its Government, 
too 

How the United States Got Drawn into 
China's Troubles. These developments deeply 
troubled the United States. After acquiring 
the Philippines and Hawaii in 1898, the 
United States had expected them to be steq- 
pingstones to increased trade with China. But 
now the United States feared that the powers 
with spheres of influence would slam the door 
to Chinas trade in its face. An especially 
strong pow cr there might even try to seize the 
Philippines. 

The 'Open Door* Policy That Hay Proposed 
for China. The United States might, of 
course, have seized spheres of influence, too, 
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or, if necessary, have gone to war to open 
China’s door. But the United States did not 
want to do either. Instead, to keep China’s 
door open, Secretary of State John Hay, in 
1899, sent a well-thought-out letter to each 
of the powers involved in China. In effect, 
he asked each: Within your sphere of in- 
fluence will you promise (1) not to inter- 
fere with the trading or other economic rights 
of the citizens of other nations, and (2) not 
to discriminate against them with respect to 
railroad rates, tariff duties, or harbor dues? 

To say “No” to this plea for an Open Door 
policy 1 would have stamped a nation as 
greedily imperialistic. Thus most agreed to 
say “Yes,” if the others did. Hay interpreted 
this as approval and announced that the 
Open Door policy was now in effect in China. 

Hay's Diplomacy Helps Pot a Temporary 
Halt to Further Carving Up of China. Hay 
feared that the foreign nations in China 
might use the Boxer Rebellion as an excuse 
to carve out more spheres of influence there. 
So he sent another letter to these nations, 
asking them not to seize any more territory 
from China. He asked them also to “safe- 
guard for the world the principle of equal 
and impartial trade with all parts of the 
Chinese Empire,” and not just with their 
spheres of influence. Hay persuaded these 
nations to accept an indemnity (a sum 
of money for damages), instead of Chi- 
nese territory, in compensation for the 
Boxer Rebellion. The United States’ share of 
the indemnity was felt to be more than was 
needed to compensate Americans for dam- 
ages suffered. Half of the money was re- 
turned to China, where it was used to pro- 
vide scholarships for Chinese students to 
study in the United States. 

Hay’s letters and the return of part of the 
indemnity promoted fairly friendly feeling 


In 1S9 i Britain had asked the United States tc 
loin with it in promoting an Open Door policy ir 
China. Britain had the largest volume of trade ir 
the Far East. It feared that if the other power: 
closed the doors to their spheres of influence, tha 
trade would suffer. But the United States preferred 
m keeping with its tradition, to act on its own. 


in China toward the United States. Many 
Chinese leaders felt Hay’s diplomacy was 
largely responsible for preventing China from 
being completely carved up into spheres of 
influence. Yet events were to indicate that 
certain powers did not take the Open Door 
policy too seriously. 

The Russo-Japanese War: Russia and Ja- 
pan Fight Over Closing the Open Door in 
Manchuria and Korea. Without declaring 
war, Japan, early in 1904, delivered a sneak 
attack on the Russian fleet anchored in Port 
Arthur, Manchuria. A declared Russo-Japa- 
nese War followed. To the surprise of the 
world, little Japan won victory after victory 
over big Russia. 

Russo-Japanese rivalry over Korea, nomi- 
nally independent, and the Chinese province 
of Manchuria had been the main cause of 
this war. Japan had felt confident that it 
could win the war. An important reason for 
Japan’s confidence was the treaty of alliance 
it had signed with Britain in 1902. In this 
treaty, each had promised to come to the 
other’s aid in the event of attack by more 
than one power. This alliance seemed logical: 
Russia was Britain’s main rival in the Middle 
East and Japan’s main rival in the Far East. 

America’s Sympathies in the Russo-Japa- 
nese War Shift. At the outbreak of the war, it 
seemed to many Americans as though Rus- 
sia was the big bully and Japan the little 
underdog. They disliked Russia for its auto- 
cratic Government and for its persecution of 
such peoples under its flag as Poles, Finns, 
and Jews. Furthermore, Russia seemingly 
had made the first attempt to close the Open 
Door in Manchuria. 

But Japan’s continued victories troubled 
President Roosevelt and many other Ameri- 
cans. Just as they were once afraid that 
Russia might upset the balance of power in 
the Far East, now they were afraid that 
Japan would. 

Roosevelt’s Mediation Brings About the 
Treaty of Portsmouth. As the war progressed, 
Japan s finances and other resources began 
to give out. It then asked President Roosevelt 
to act as a mediator in bringing an end to the 
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war. Russia was glad to have the war me- 
diated, because a revolution had broken out 
against the czar’s Government in 1905. 
Furthermore, the war had almost bankrupted 
Russia, too. Roosevelt agreed to mediate. But 
first he asked for and got Japan’s promise to 
maintain the Open Door m Manchuria and 
restore that province to China. 

Through Roosevelt’s mediation, a treaty of 
peace was signed by Russia and Japan at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1905 By the 
Treaty of Portsmouth, Russia was forced to 
give up to Japan the southern half of the 
island of Sakhalin, its concessions in Korea, 
and its lease on Port Arthur. Both nations 
agreed to leave Manchuria to the Chinese to 
govern. 

However, Russia was angry with the 
United States for opposing it in Manchuria 
while giving Japan its own way m Korea. 
Japan was angry, too, because the huge in- 
demnity it had demanded from Russia had 
been opposed by the United States and 
omitted in the treaty. Roosevelt’s work in 
promoting peace won him the Nobel peace 
prize. 

The Open Door Is Threatened as a Result 
of the Russo-Japanese War. Beware the 
“yellow peril!’’ warned the American yellow 
press after the Russo-Japanese War. Thus 
did such newspapers fan the hatred that 
many Americans felt for Japan at this time. 

Why American Resentment Against Japan 
Increased. Japan had shown so much 
strength during the war that Americans no 
longer looked upon it sympathetically as a 
little underdog. Instead, like Roosevelt, they 
viewed it as a cocky, militaristic nation with 
designs on the Philippines. Furthermore, 
after the war, Japan was making efforts to 
dominate South Manchuria. Such efforts, of 
course, were a violation of Japan’s promise to 
uphold the Open Door and respect the terri- 
torial integrity of China. 

After the war, also, many former Japanese 
soldiers migrated to the West Coast of the 
United States, joining other Japanese who 
had been coming since 1900. By 1906, there 
were 75,000 Japanese in the Pacific Coast 


states. Many of these were industrious, ef- 
ficient, and ambitious fruit farmers, who 
competed with native Americans in selling 
their products and in buying up land. Many 
Japanese, willing to accept low wages, com- 
peted with native Americans for jobs. Racial 
hatred resulted. As earlier the cry “The Chi- 
nese must go” had been heard, so now the 
cry was “The Japanese must go!” 

Roosevelt Tries to End Japanese Segrega- 
tion in Schools and to Curb Japanese Im- 
migration. Beginning in October, 1906, San 
Francisco segregated Japanese children from 
American children in its public schools. To 
Japan, this was highly insulting Japan’s own 
yellow press began talking war. To President 
Roosevelt, the discrimination against the 
proud Japanese was both improper and dan- 
gerous. If war broke out, he felt, the Philip- 
pines would be threatened, and so would 
the Open Door in China. 

Roosevelt persuaded San Francisco to end 
its segregation In return, he promised to do 
all he could to curb Japanese immigration. 
He worked out an agreement with Japan 
(called the Gentlemen’s Agreement) 
whereby Japan agreed to stop the emigration 
of Japanese laborers to the United States. 
Japan agreed to do this in exchange for the 
United States’ promise not to pass an official 
Japanese Exclusion Act. Such an act the 
Japanese would have considered humiliating. 

Anti-Japanese Feeling Persists, Despite the 
Gentlemens Agreement. The Gentlemen’s 
Agreement did not put a stop to the bitter 
anti-Japanese feeling on the Pacific Coast. A 
law was soon passed in California, and later 
in other Western states, making it illegal for 
Japanese, and Chinese, too, to buy land. 

The Gentlemen's Agreement was fairly 
well enforced by Japan. Nevertheless, in 
1924, the Congress passed a law in which 
the agreement was canceled. Under this law, 
all Asian immigration was barred entirely 
(page 704). 

Roosevelt Swings the 'Big Stick’ with Bat- 
tleships and Promotes Peace. “I have nothing 
but the friendliest intentions toward them 
[the Japanese], but I am . . . anxious that 
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Japan owned railroads in Manchuria. Taft 
and Knox proposed that American and cer- 
tain European bankers lend enough money 
to China to enable it to buy these railroads. 
Thus, it was hoped, China might regain con- 
trol of Manchuria. 

Taft’s Dollar Diplomacy Fails to Open 
China’s Door Wider. But earlier, in 1907, 
Russia and Japan had agreed that Russia 
would have north Manchuria as a sphere of 
influence, and Japan south Manchuria. The 
Taft-Knox plan brought these recent enemies 
closer together. They joined in rejecting it. 
They even secretly agreed on “common ac- 
tion” to defend their spheres of influence. 

The Taft-Knox dollar diplomacy in the 
Far East boomeranged in other ways. Taft 
and Knox had hoped for British support for 
their plan. But Britain, because of increasing 
friction with Germany, was drawing closer 
and closer to Japan and Russia. Even the 
American bankers turned on Taft. They com- 
plained that they were being used as tools in 
a foreign policy that might more likely lead 
to war than to profits. 

Wilson Finds Maintaining the Open Door 
Policy No Easy Matter. China became a re- 
public when the Manchu dynasty was finally 
overthrown in 1912. Wilson, when he became 
President in 1913, immediately showed his 
sympathy with the Chinese. The United 
States became the first nation to extend 
formal recognition to the Chinese Republic. 

Wilson Shifts from Opposition to, to Sup- 
port of. Dollar Diplomacy in China. Wilson 
did not want to see the bankers of any coun- 
try, even American bankers, using loans to 
China as an excuse to interfere with China’s 
independence. Later, however, he urged 
American bankers to make loans to the Chi- 
nese Government. What changed his mind? 
He saw that Japan, through its many loans, 
was getting more and more control over 
China. This he wanted to prevent. 

Japan Tries to Slam the Open Door and to 
Make China Its Protectorate. When World 
War I broke out in 1914, Japan joined Britain 
France, Russia, and other allies against Ger- 
many and its allies. Japan immediately seized 
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Germany’s islands in the Pacific and took 
over Germany’s economic and political priv- 
ileges in the Shantung peninsula. 

Next, in 1915, Japan took a drastic step in- 
tended to slam the Open Door shut and make 
China Japan’s protectorate. This step showed 
complete contempt for the Root-Takahira 
Agreement. It was a Japanese ultimatum that 
made Twenty-one Demands on China. The 
ultimatum demanded that China grant Japan 
great economic, political, and military privi- 
leges in China. Among these privileges 
was the exclusive right to colonize and 
exploit Manchuria and Mongolia. The ulti- 
matum also forbade China to grant any more 
territorial concessions to any power other 
than Japan. In issuing the Twenty-one De- 
mands, Japan was taking advantage of the 
fact that the other powers with spheres of 
influence in China were busy fighting in 
Europe. 

President Wilson strongly protested this 
shameless imperialism. As a result, Japan 
withdrew some of its demands. 

The United States Recognizes Japan's 
'Special Interests' in China. On several past 
occasions, the United States and Japan had 
agreed on upholding the Open Door policy 
in China and respecting its territorial integ- 
rity. In 1917, in the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, 
they repeated this oft-repeated pledge. But 
in this agreement, the Wilson Administra- 
tion also recognized that because of Japans 
nearness to China, it had “special interests 
there. In Japan, this “special interests 
clause met with applause; in China, with sor- 
row; and in the United States, where people 
had always had a friendly feeling for China, 
with shock. To the Chinese, it indicated a 
withdrawal of the American Government, in 
favor of Japan, from any desire to exercise 
any influence in Chinese affairs.” 

But the United States was now in World 
War I as Japan’s ally. The Wilson Adminis- 
tration was determined “to move cautiously 
lest Japan be antagonized against the United 
States and be more severe with China.” 

A Look Ahead at Later Efforts to Keep 
China's Door Open. The efforts of Japan to 



turn China into its private preserve did not 
end with World War I. Nor did the efforts of 
the United States to prevent this from hap- 
pening. 1 In 1931, Japan invaded Manchuria. 
In 1941, without declaring war, it bombed 
Pearl Harbor, the American naval base in 
Hawaii. This attack was Japan’s way of warn- 
ing the United States that it intended to 
keep the Open Door closed forever. But 
Japan was badly defeated in World War II. 


1 See, for example, the Washington Conference of 
1921-1922, page 692 


Now, at long last, thought the United States, 
Chinas door would be open wide and on 
equal terms to all nations. 

To America’s utter dismay, however, Chi- 
nese Communists, in 1949, conquered China. 
Not wishing to build up the strength of this 
Communist Government, the United States 
refused to permit American citizens to trade 
with it, and discouraged other nations from 
doing so. Thus the United States, which had 
tried so hard so long to keep China’s door 
open, felt compelled to act as if it were 
closed 
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Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Alfred T. Mahan 
Valeriano Weyler 
concentration 
camps 

De Lome letter 
battleship Maine 
Teller 

Amendment 

jingoes 

George Dewey 
Rough Riders 
San Juan Hill 
Pascual Cervera 
Nelson Miles 
Emilio Agumaldo 
Treaty of Paris 
of 1898 
protectorate 
Insular Cases 


Jones Act of 1916 
Tydings-McDuffie 
Act 

Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico 
Luis Munoz Marin 
Operation Bootstrap 
the Klondike 
Carlos Finlay 
Walter Reed 
Leonard Wood 
William C. Gorgas 
Platt Amendment 
battleship Oregon 
Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty 

Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty 
Ferdinand 
de Lesseps 


Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla 
Hay-Herran Treaty 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty 

“big-stick" policy 
George Goethals 
Venezuelan debt 
controversy 
Drago Doctrine 
Roosevelt Corollary 
international police 
power 

dollar diplomacy 
Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty 
Porfirio Diaz 
Francisco Madero 
Victoriano Huerta 


nonrecognition 

policy 

watchful waiting 
Pancho Villa 
Tampico incident 
ABC powers 
John J. Pershing 
Boxer Rebellion 
John Hay 

Open Door Policy 
Treaty of 
Portsmouth 
Gentlemen’s 
Agreement 
Root-Takahira 
Agreement 
Twenty-one 
Demands 
Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement 





Vr Questions to Test 
Basic Information 

1. Show how American expansionism was 
influenced by (a) the ideas of Captain 
Mahan, (b) the supporters of an inter- 
oceanic canal, (c) certain businessmen, 
(d) certain labor leaders, and (e) cer- 
tain missionaries. 

2. Sum up the causes of (a) the Cuban 
revolution against Spain and (b) the 
Spanish-American War. 

3. Connect with the causes of the Spanish- 
American War (a) Hearst and Pulitzer, 
(b) Weyler, (c) McKinley, (d) Roo- 
sevelt, and (e) De Lome. 

4. For what reasons was the preparation of 
the United States for the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War severely criticized? 

5. Trace the highlights of the Spanish- 
American War on (a) land and (b) sea. 

6. What were the provisions of the Treaty 
of Paris signed in 1898? 

7. Give the arguments of those who (a) 
favored and (b) opposed acquiring 
Spanish territory in 1898. 

8. What was the reaction to America’s vic- 
tory in the Spanish-American War of 

(a) Britain, (b) Japan and Germany, 
and ( c ) Latin-American nations? 

9. How did victory in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War affect ( a ) America’s traditional 
isolationism, (b) the United States Navy, 
(c) the United States Army, (d) health 
in Cuba, and (e) Supreme Court deci- 
sions on the Constitution? 

10. Trace the highlights in the Philippines’ 
progress toward independence. 

11. What (a) political, (b) economic, and 
(c) social contributions did the United 
States make to the Philippines? 

12. How did (a) political, (b) economic, 
and (c) military considerations influence 
the United States to grant independence 
to the Philippines? 

13. Describe the (a) commonwealth rela- 
tionship of Puerto Rico to the United 

States and (b) differing attitudes toward 
it. 


14. Sum up the various ways (a) in which 
the United States has helped Puerto Rico 
and (b) in which Puerto Ricans have 
helped (1) themselves and (2) the 
United States. 

15. Trace the progress of (a) Alaska and 

( b ) Hawaii toward statehood. 

16. With respect to both Alaska and Hawaii, 
tell about their (a) size, (b) peoples, 

(c) strategic location, (d) natural re- 
sources, (e) attractions, and (f) prob- 
lems. 

17. Describe the (a) political and (b) eco- 
nomic relationship between Cuba and 
the United States while Cuba was a pro- 
tectorate of the United States under the 
Platt Amendment. 

18. Concerning an isthmian canal, tell (a) 
reasons why the United States wanted 
one, (b) obstacles in the way of one, and 
(c) how these obstacles were overcome. 

19. Connect with the story of the Panama 
Canal (a) Ferdinand de Lesseps, (b) 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla, (c) Tomas Her- 
ran, (d) Theodore Roosevelt, (e) 
William C. Gorgas, and (f) George 
Goethals. 

20. Give the (a) causes, (b) highlights, and 
(c) results of the Venezuelan debt con- 
troversy. 

21. Show how the Roosevelt Corollary was 
applied in the (a) Venezuelan debt con- 
troversy and (b) the Dominican Re- 
public. 

22. Tell (a) why and (b) under what cir- 
cumstances the Taft and Wilson Admin- 
istrations practiced dollar diplomacy. 

23. Give the reasons why the United States 
(a) signed the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty 
and (b) purchased the Virgin Islands. 

24. Sum up the (a) causes, (b) highlights, 
and (c) results of our troubles with Mex- 
ico during Wilson’s administration. 

25. Name five individuals involved in the 
Mexican-American dispute during Wil- 
son’s administration and describe the 
role played by each. 

26. Associate with America’s interest in 
China (a) the Boxer Rebellion, (b) the 
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Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895, (c) 
Britain’s trade there, (d) the acquisition 
of the Philippines and Hawaii, and (e) 
John Hay. 

27. Concerning the Russo-Japanese War, de- 
scribe (a) the reactions of Americans to 
it, (b) the role of Theodore Roosevelt 
in it, and ( c) the reactions of Russia and 
Japan to Roosevelt’s role. 

28 Connect with Japanese-American rela- 
tions in the first half of the twentieth 
century (a) the Gentlemens Agreement, 
(b) the Root-Takahira Agreement, (c) 
Taft-Knox-Wilson dollar diplomacy, (d) 
the Twenty-one Demands, (e) the Lan- 
sing Ishii Agreement, (f) the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1921-1922, and (g) 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor. 


^ Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. What do you think was the most impor- 
tant reason for the shift in the United 
States from isolationism to increasing ex- 
pansionism 9 Give reasons for your 
choice 

2. Do you think the ideas of Mahan would 
be valid today? Justify your answer. 

3 What steps might Spain have taken to 
avoid the Cuban revolution 9 Explain 
fully. 

4. “It has been a splendid little war; begun 
with the highest motives, carried on with 
magnificent intelligence and spirit, fa- 
vored by that special Fortune which loves 
the brave." Comment on each phrase in 
these sentiments on the Spanish -Amer- 
ican War expressed by John Hay. 

5. What lessons might Americans today 
learn from a study of the causes of the 
Spanish-American War? 

6. What is your reaction to each of Mc- 
Kinleys expressed thoughts as he de- 
bated with himself on the annexation of 
the Philippines? 

7. If you had been a member of the Con- 
gress, would you have favored or op- 


posed the annexation of the Philippines? 
Give reasons. 

8 What do you consider the most signifi- 
cant result of the Spanish-American 
War? Give reasons. 

9. "America’s show window of democracy” 
is what some Americans have called the 
Philippines For what reasons do you 
you think some Filipinos resent this de- 
scription 9 Do you think their resentment 
is justified? Explain. 

10 Suppose that Puerto Rico had received 
its independence immediately after the 
Spanish-American War. In what ways 
might its history have been affected? 

11. What aspects of the Puerto Rican prog- 
ress story do you think the world's un- 
derdeveloped areas would be wise in 
emulating 9 What obstacles might stand 
in their way 9 Explain 

12. In what ways is the statehood of Alaska 
and Hawaii beneficial both to the people 
of these two states and to the people of 
all the states? 

13. Do you believe that the people of Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico should try to 
preserve as much of their native culture 
as possible or should try to become as 
much like people in the rest of the United 
States as possible? Explain fully. 

14 Suppose that Cuba’s relationship to the 
United States since 1898 had been simi- 
lar to Puerto Rico’s. What effects might 
this have had on (a) Cuba and (b) the 
United States 9 

15 Strong emotions have been aroused in 
both (a) Latin America and (b) the 
United States over events involved in the 
Panama Canal story. For what reasons in 
each case? 

16. For what reasons do you think Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Caribbean policies have been 
(a) praised and (b) criticized 9 

17. Explain whether you would have sup- 
ported or opposed Taft’s dollar diplo- 
macy. 

18. The term “missionary diplomacy" has 
been applied to Wilson’s policies toward 
Latin America To what extent do you 


think tliis is an accurate description? 
Explain fully. 

19. Explain whether you (a) approve or (b) 
disapprove of Wilson’s Mexican policies. 
Give specific reasons, 

20. Do you believe that (a) the recom- 
mendation of the Open Door policy and 
(b) its violation were both inevitable? 
Explain fully. 

21. What steps do you think the United 
States might have taken in the early 
twentieth century to avoid arousing Jap- 
anese hostility? Explain fully whether 
you would have approved or disap- 
proved of such steps. 

22. Give your reactions to ( a ) the canceling 
of the Gentlemen’s Agreement, (b) Roo- 
sevelt’s sending of the fleet around the 
world, (c) the Twenty-one Demands, 
and ( d ) Wilson’s recognition in the Lan- 
sing-Ishii Agreement of Japan’s “special 
interests” in China. 

Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Against the mimeographed check list of 
desirable qualities a President should 
possess, check Presidents (a) McKinley, 
(b) Theodore Roosevelt, and (c) Taft. 
Consider both their domestic and foreign 
policies, and use as many sources of in- 
formation as possible. 

2. Compare the treatment of the Spanish- 
American War, the Panama Canal story, 
or an>- other topic dealt with in this chap- 
ter in any two of the foreign affairs books 
recommended on page xvi . Report on 
(a) areas of agreement and disagree- 
ment, (b) interesting anecdotes, and (c) 
apt quotations. 

3. From America in the World: Twentieth- 
Century History in Documents, edited 
by O. T. Barck, Jr., read any document 
in the sections entitled “The Emergence 
of the United States as a World Power” 
or “Tlie Panama Canal and Big-Stick 
Diplomacy. Indicate how your reading 
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has (a) added to your knowledge or (b) 
affected your thinking. 

4. Find out the views of at least one in- 
dividual in each of the following two 
groups that disagreed on American ter- 
ritorial expansion: Group I — Reverend 
Josiah Strong, John W. Burgess, Alfred 
T. Mahan; Group II — George F. Hoar, 
Andrew Carnegie, William Jennings 
Bryan. Sum up your conclusions on the 
basic differences between the two groups. 

5. Write an imaginary newspaper editorial 
on (a) any phase of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, (b) the Philippine insurrection 
against the United States, (c) the 
achievements of Puerto Rico, (d) the 
Platt Amendment, (e) the Roosevelt 
Corollary, (f) Wilson’s Mexican policies, 
or (g) the Twenty-one Demands. 

6. On an outline map of the world, indicate 
(a) all places that played a significant 
role in the Spanish- American War or (b) 
the United States and its overseas terri- 
tories as of 1917. 

7. After careful research, debate: (a) That 
the “big-stick” policy was a mistake; (b) 
That the annexation of the Philippines 
was a mistake; (c) That Puerto Rico is 
better off as a commonwealth than it 
would be as a state of the United States; 
or (d) That the Panama Canal has out- 
lived its usefulness. 

8. From Problems in American History, 
edited by R. W. Leopold and A. S. Link, 
read Problem 15 on differing interpreta- 
tions on American territorial expansion, 
or from Volume 2 of American Past: 
Conflicting Interpretations of the Great 
Issues, edited by S. Fine and G. S. Brown, 
read the sections on the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Report on which conflicting 
interpretation has convinced you, giving 
reasons why. 

9. Obtain current newspaper clippings on 
any three areas mentioned in this chap- 
ter. Report on why the problems or 
events discussed in the clippings are of 
concern to (a) these areas and (b) the 
United States. 



10. In committee, prepare a bulletin board 
exhibit on (a) Cuba, (b) Puerto Rico, 
(c) the Philippines, (d) Alaska, or (e) 
Hawaii. Include a human-interest map 
of the area and information on its stra- 
tegic importance, peoples, efforts to raise 
standards of living, current problems and 
leaders, cultural contributions, and an 
outline of the history of its changing re- 
lationship to the United States. 

11. In committee, plan the sketches for a 
mural illustrating the highlights of this 
chapter. 

12. Make up a series of slogans or cartoons 
expressing your views on (a) the “big- 
stick" policy, (b) the nonrecognition 


policy, and (c) the Open Door policy. 

13. As a research project, find out (a) how 
Latin America in general reacted to the 
Latin-American policies of Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson or 
(b) the reaction to the Open Door policy 
of (1) China, (2) Japan, or (3) any Eu- 
ropean power 

14 From the American Heritage series, read 
either (a) “The Needless War with 
Spain" (February, 1957) or (b) “Fun- 
ston Captures Aquinaldo” (February, 
1958) Select from the article interesting 
bits of information that might appeal to 
the writer of a popular newspaper 
column. 
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Unit Six • The Great Experiment Weathers Two Great Wars and a Great Depressk 


CHAPTER 



The United States Tries to Stay 
Out of. But Gets Into, World War I 


The Causes of World War I 

• The Peace Movement Before America's Entry into World War I Fails 

• Efforts of Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson for Peace • Nationalistic, 
Imperialistic, and Militaristic Rivalries Develop • International Anarchy Inspires 
Rival Alliances • Many Crises Culminate in the Sarajevo Crisis 

The United States Tries to Stay Out of World War I 

• The United States Declares Neutrality • Britain and Germany Violate Amer- 
ican Neutrality • Public Opinion Grows More Hostile to Germany • Wilson 
Protests Germany’s Unrestricted Submarine Warfare • Germany Agrees to 
Modify Its Submarine Warfare • Wilson Is Re-elected in 1916, Aided by the 
Slogan “He Kept Us Out of War” • Germany Renews Unrestricted Submarine 
Warfare • The United States Declares War 

The United States in World War I 

• America’s Entry Lifts Allied Morale • Mobilizing Men, Dollars, Materials, 
Transportation, Communication, Food, Fuel, Labor, and Public Opinion • In- 
tense Intolerance Develops as Hate for the Enemy Grows • Important Roles 
Played by Civilians and Armed Forces • The Central Powers Go Down to De- 
feat • Shocking Costs of World War I 


Sarajevo is a remote little village in the 
Balkans. There, one Sunday in June, 1914, 
two pistol shots were fired that were to send 
up in smoke the dreams of millions of peace 
lovers around the world. For these pistol 
shots were the immediate cause of World 
War I. 

From about the beginning of the twentieth 


century, many Americans had been aware 
that tensions among European nations were 
a threat to world peace. Nevertheless, Amer- 
icans in general were stunned by the out- 
break of this war. They could not believe 
that in this day and age, a war involving 
many nations and millions of men could 
actually come to pass. They were especially 
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stunned because never before had the peace 
movement been so strong as between 1900 
and 1914. 

Let us see how strong the peace move- 
ment was just before World War I. Then, 
we will examine the fundamental causes of 
the war. Next, we will see why the pistol 
shots were the immediate cause of the war. 
Finally, we will study the part played by tbe 
United States in this war. 


Some Examples of Efforts 
Wade to Promote Peace 


Many of the evils of war had been recog- 
nized around the world from earliest times. 
From earliest times, too, religious and other 
idealistic groups and individuals had dedi- 
cated themselves to promoting peace. In the 
early nineteenth century, a passionate paci- 
fist, William Ladd, condemned all wars, even 
defensive ones. This founder of the American 
Peace Society recommended a league of na- 
tions and a world court to settle disputes 
among nations. And another American, the 
brilliant, self-educated Elihu Burritt, called 
the world’s first conference for peace at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, in 1848. In fact, in nineteenth- 
century Europe as well as America, peace 
groups had been especially active. 

In the nineteenth century, too, many na- 
tions, notably the United States and Great 
Britain, had settled some of their disputes by 
arbitration. Moreover, between 1815 an d 
1914, although there had been local wars 
there had been no widespread, general wars’ 
Many optimists were predicting that war was 
on its wav out. 


Why Many Were Optimistic About 
Prospects for Peace Just Before World W 

To “hasten the abolition of international 
the foulest blot upon our civilization”- 
was the goal of Andrew Carnegie To 
achieve it he established, in 1911 'the 
neg.e Endowment for International P 
w.th an endowment of $10 million Can 
was convinced of the ultimate succe 
such efforts. Indeed, he told Carnegie 


dowment officials that after war had been 
abolished, they should use the remaining 
funds to wipe out some other curse of man- 
kind! 

In more or less the same spirit, many mil- 
lionaires, newspaper editors, labor leaders, 
clergymen, congressmen, and college presi- 
dents and professors, among others, threw 
themselves enthusiastically into the peace 
movement. They agreed that a modern war 
would be so costly and destructive that there 
would be no victors. Therefore, going to war 
would be stupid for any nation. 

Some Ways in Which Presidents Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson Worked for Peace. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson each signed 
many arbitration treaties with other nations. 
In an arbitration treaty, it is agreed that if 
disputes arise, they will be settled by a third 
party or group acting as a kind of umpire. As 
we have seen, it was Theodore Roosevelt who 
mediated the Russo-Japanese War. It was also 
he who called an international conference at 
Algeqiras, Spain, in 1906, to settle a dispute 
between France and Germany concerning 
domination over Morocco. Had it not been 
for this conference, World War I might have 
broken out then, instead of in 1914. Roose- 
velt’s action, however, disturbed the United 
States Senate. It feared that the United States 
might thus be drawn deeper and deeper into 
European affairs, in violation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

Before the entrance of the United States 
into World War I, President Wilson made an 
attempt at mediation. After its entrance, he 
drew up a set of peace aims, which included 
a League of Nations (page 685). 

The Hague Conferences Are Hampered by 
Mutual Distrust Among Nations. How long 
can the world afford an armament race re- 
quiring the expenditure of huge sums on 
huge armies and navies? Why don’t nations 
confer to bring about disarmament? It was 
in this spirit that an invitation was sent out 
to various nations by the Russian czar in 
1899. Twenty-five nations, including the 
United States, responded by meeting at The 
Hague in the Netherlands. 
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Efforts of this First Hague Conference to 
limit armies and navies were wrecked by 
mutual suspicion among the attending na- 
tions. However, to make warfare less cruel, 
the conference did agree to ban the use of 
such weapons as poisonous gases and dum- 
dum bullets. 1 It also agreed on more humane 
treatment for prisoners and co-operation with 
the international Red Cross in wartime Un- 
fortunately, in the passions of war, some 
nations were to forget all about these prom- 
ises. 

The main accomplishment of the First 
Hague Conference was the establishment of 
a Permanent Court of Arbitration, known as 
the Hague Tribunal The Hague Tribunal 
was not a court in the usual sense. Countries 
desiring to have disputes arbitrated might 
make their selection of judges from a list 
provided by the tribunal. Nations were not 
required to turn over their international dis- 
putes to this court. If they did, and they 
didn’t like the decision, there was nothing 
to compel them to obey it In spite of these 
limitations, the Hague Tribunal successfully 
settled many serious disputes 

A Second Hague Conference, called by 
the Russian czar and President Roosevelt, 
was held in 1907. It accomplished little. 

Despite the fervor of these peace efforts, 
the most frightful war the world had yet 
known broke out in 1914. Indeed, even many 
of those who had previously preached peace 
caught the war fever. 


The Causes of World War I 

Nationalistic, Imperialistic, and Militar- 
istic Rivalries Develop. Superpatriots in cer- 
tain European countries twisted history into 
propaganda to make their people feel su- 
perior to all others. Such fanatical national- 
ists ranted about their country’s national 
honor and stirred up hatred of other nations. 


A dumdum bullet is a hollow-nosed bullet that, 
on hitting a victim, expands to break bones and 
tear flesh. Few victims of dumdum bullets survive 


This dangerous exaggerated nationalism de- 
veloped in the nineteenth century and 
reached fever pitch in the early twentieth. 

Some such nationalists felt that their coun- 
try had a mission to annex neighboring areas, 
especially if they were inhabited by people 
whose language and culture were like theirs. 
Some nationalists were not fanatics. But in 
their efforts to get their people to break 
away from an empire that ruled them, they, 
too, helped to bring on World War I. 

At this time, too, industrialized nations 
were competing feverishly with one another 
to acquire overseas colonies or concessions 
in backward areas These, as we know, they 
wanted as sources of raw materials, as mar- 
kets, and as fields for investment of capital. 
Such imperialistic rivalry, plus nationalistic 
rivalry, created an atmosphere of hatred, 
fear, and suspicion. Hatred, fear, and suspi- 
cion led to a race among nations to build 
big armies and navies. And big armies and 
navies aroused more hatred, fear, and sus- 
picion. This stress on armaments gave high 
military officials far more influence on certain 
European Governments than high civilian 
officials. In such countries, the people as a 
whole became imbued with a warlike spirit. 
Thus, to nationalistic and imperialistic rivalry 
was added militaristic rivalry as a cause of 
World War I. 

International Anarchy Leads to a Search 
for Security in Rival Alliances. Nations at 
this time had little faith in international law 
or in an international agency like the Hague 
Tribunal. There was no effective authority 
to which a nation might appeal when it felt 
itself the victim of aggression In short, in- 
ternational anarchy prevailed. Groping for 
some guarantee of security, or perhaps hop- 
ing to strengthen themselves for an aggres- 
sive step, certain nations formed two great 
rival alliances 

Reasons Why Certain Nations Joined One 
Alliance Rather Than the Other. One of these 
alliances, the Triple Alliance, was made up 
of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. The 
other, the Triple Entente, was made up of 
Britain, France, and Russia. 
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For a long time, Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia, because of their imperialistic rivalries, 
had been enemies. They had now agreed to 
join together because they were more fearful 
of the rising might of Germany than they 
were of one another. Since Germany’s 
emergence as a united nation in 1871, it had 
become a serious industrial, commercial, and 
naval competitor of Britain. France, on the 
other hand, wanted revenge for its defeat in 
the Franco-Prussian War. It yearned to re- 
cover the rich provinces of Alsace-Lorraine 
lost to Germany in 1871. Realizing that Ger- 
many had the most powerful army in Europe, 
France was glad to have Britain and Russia 
as allies. 

Germany and Italy, latecomers in empire 
building, envied France, Britain, and Russia 
their richer empires. Germany and Austria- 
Hungary were supporting each other’s ex- 
pansion eastward through the Balkans. This 
conflicted with Russia’s desire to control the 
Balkans and the straits leading from the 
Black Sea into the Mediterranean. It also 
threatened Britain’s lifeline to India. 

Many Crises Precede the Sarajevo Crisis. 
Time and again before 1914, crisis after 
crisis developed in North Africa and the 
Balkans. Members of both alliances hoped 
that the two groups of nations would be able 
to maintain a balance of power and thus 
prevent war. If war did come, of course, they 
wanted to be prepared. Thus their armies 
and navies nervously kept trigger fingers 
ready. But no widespread war resulted until 
a trigger finger set off the two shots in Sara- 
jevo in August, 1914. 

The Sarajevo Crisis Unleashes a Chain Re- 
action That Brings Many Nations into World 

War I. The shots at Sarajevo killed the heir 
to the throne of Austria-Hungary, Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, and his wife. The assassin 
was a fanatical nationalist from Serbia (to- 
day part of Yugoslavia). What motivated 
his crime? 

In the Austro-Hungarian Empire were 
subject peoples of many nationalities Ser- 
bian nationalists wanted to get their fellow 
Slavs living there to unite with them to form 


a Greater Serbia. Other Balkan nationalists 
hoped to do the same for their countries. 
This, of course, would mean the breakup of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Austro-Hun- 
garian opposition to a Greater Serbia helps to 
explain the assassination. 

Austria-Hungary blamed the propaganda 
and plotting of Serbia for the assassination 
of the archduke. One month after the assas- 
sination, it sent harsh demands to Serbia. 
One of these Serbia refused to accept. Then, 
knowing that it had the backing of its ally 
Germany, Austria-Hungary declared war. 
The fateful date was July 28, 1914. 

Immediately, the chain reaction among the 
nations of the rival alliances went into mo- 
tion, Russia, foe of Austria and friend of 
Serbia, began to mobilize its army. Germany 
asked Russia to demobilize. Russia refused. 
Germany declared war on Russia, and then 
on Russia’s ally France. Germany invaded 
France by way of Belgium. This was a viola- 
tion of a pledge European nations had made 
to guarantee Belgium’s neutrality. Britain, 
regarding a strong military power in con- 
trol of its little neighbor, Belgium, as a pistol 
pointed at its own heart, declared war on 
Germany. 

By 1918, the Triple Entente had been 
joined by twenty other nations, including 
Italy. 1 This group was known as the Allies. 
Opposing them were two members of the 
Triple Alliance, Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, plus Turkey and Bidgaria. This group 
was known as the Central Powers. 


American Neutrality Proves Easier 
To Declare Than to Maintain 

Most Americans in 1914 had no notion of 
what the European war was all about. Most 
had never heard of Sarajevo or other places 


Italy refused to join its partners in the Triple Al- 
liance on the ground that they were fighting an of- 
fensive, not a defensive, war. Instead, it joined the 
Allies in 1915, when promised long-desired land 
inhabited by Italians under the Austrian flag. 
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in the war news. Most were pleased when 
President Wilson declared America’s neu- 
trality Indeed, a popular tune of the day 
was “I Didn’t Raise My Boy to Be a Soldier.” 
But most found it difficult to feel neutral 
Many tended to favor the countries from 
which they or their ancestors had emigrated 
Maintaining neutrality became even more 
difficult as both Britain and Germany vi- 
olated America’s rights as a neutral. 

How Britain Violated American Neutrality. 
We are fighting for our lives. If, to win, we 
must violate what have been considered 
rights of neutrals, we must do so. In any 
case, the conditions in this war are so un- 
usual that we think the whole question of 
neutral rights should be revised This was 
the attitude of the British. Britain aimed to 
starve out Germany and to bring its war 
machine to a stop by depriving it of needed 
materials. Therefore, the British set up a 
blockade. This blockade violated interna- 
tional law because Britain failed to station 
enough ships at the ports of the enemy to 
prevent all ships from entering or leaving 
(page 168). The British blockade was so 
farflung that it virtually covered the high 
seas. It was enforced against neutrals as well 
as against the enemy. 

Britain also violated international law by 
listing as contraband almost anything that 
might aid the enemy in any way, including 
food (page 168). Instead of searching neu- 
tral vessels on the high seas (page 198) for 
contraband, the British usually brought them 
into port and searched them there. This pro- 
cedure angered American shippers They 
argued that it wasted their time, caused 
perishable goods to spoil, cut into their profit, 
and often helped competing British mer- 
chant shippers But the British argued that 
if they were to stop and search a big modern 
merchant vessel, a German submarine might 
come along and sink their vessel 

Many British ships seized American car- 
goes going to certain neutral European coun- 
tries on the ground that their final destination 
was Germany. A somewhat similar practice 
had been used during the War Between the 


States by the Union to prevent goods from 
going to the South. Sometimes British ships 
would disguise themselves as American by 
flying the American flag Sometimes Amer- 
ican mail going to a neutral nation or to 
Germany was seized and opened. The Brit- 
ish justified this action on the ground that 
valuable information was thus going to Ger- 
many directly or indirectly. British interfer- 
ence with the freedom of the seas reminded 
Americans of similar British activity before 
the War of 1812. 

The United States vigorously protested 
Britain's flagrant violation of its neutral 
rights. Britain continued its violations. Never- 
theless, it was Germany, not Britain, on 
which the United States declared war Let 
us see why 

Why Public Opinion Grew More and More 
Sympathetic to the Allies. “You, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I have been called upon to super- 
intend the destinies of the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race . . ” 1 This remark 
was made by King Edward VII of Britain 
to President Roosevelt in 1905 

Common Origins and Traditions. In a 
sense, the king was reminding the President 
of how much the people of the British Isles 
and of the United States have in common. 
Common bonds explain why, from the start 
of World War I, the majority of Americans 
sympathized with the Allies. About half of 
the Americans in 1914 were of British an- 
cestry Democratic traditions, legal institu- 
tions, the English language, much culture, 
and many customs — all are part of a com- 
mon heritage shared by Britons and Amer- 

Many Influential Americans Are Pro- 
British. President Wilson, who was of Brit- 
ish origin, had great respect for British cul- 
ture, British democracy, and the British way 
of life His secretary of state, Robert Lansing, 


l The king was misusing the word "race.” Mankind 
has been classified into races according to certain 
inherited physical characteristics People often use 
the word "race” when they mean national origin, 
religion, or language. 
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who succeeded Bryan in 1915, said in that 
same year: 

Germany must not be permitted to 
win this war. . . . American public opin- 
ion must be prepared for the time . . . 
when we will have to cast aside our neu- 
trality and become one of the champions 
of democracy. 

Many prominent Americans felt that if Ger- 
many were to defeat Britain, the United 
States would be attacked next. Among these 
individuals were Colonel Edward M. House, 
President Wilson’s closest adviser, ex-Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, and Ambassador 
to Britain Walter Hines Page. 

Some Pre-War British Efforts to Woo the 
United States. For a number of years before 
King Edward’s statement, Britain had tried 
hard to win America’s friendship. It had 
yielded to Cleveland in the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute. It had co-operated with 
the United States on the Open Door policy 
in China. By canceling the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, it had given the United States the 
“go-ahead” signal to build the Panama Canal. 
One year after the king made his statement, 


A 1915 cartoon entitled “Our Nursery 
Days.” Why did this American cartoon 
drawn during World War 1 please the 
French? 
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the British had pulled their fleet out of the 
Caribbean. While the British fleet patrolled 
the Atlantic, much of the American fleet was 
free to patrol the Pacific. This suited Britain, 
which was concerned about Germany s ris- 
ing naval might. It also suited the United 
States, which was concerned about possible 
Japanese aggression. 

Sentimental Ties to France Are Strong. 
Many Americans could not forget that Brit- 
ain’s ally France had been America s ally in 
the American Revolution. Furthermore, 
Americans had great respect for French cul- 
ture. Many of the wealthy regularly spent 
their vacations in France. 

Economic Ties Increase Sympathy for the 
Allies. At the start of the war, the United 
States, as a neutral, exported food, munitions, 
and other supplies to both sides. But soon 
British war vessels drove most of Germany s 
merchant vessels off the high seas. Then 
United States exports to Germany practically 
stopped. But United States exports to the 
Allies boomed. 

This boom in business with the Allies too 
the United States out of a business depres- 
sion. American businessmen, workers, farm- 
ers, and bankers all prospered. Bankers P ros " 
pered from the commissions they receive 
for floating loans in the United States for the 
Allies. Secretary of State Bryan had^ discour- 
aged American bankers from floating Allie 
loans. In his opinion, such loans were incon- 
sistent with the true spirit of neutrality. But 
his successor, Lansing, realized that without 
American loans, the Allies would not be ab e 
to buy war goods they desperately needed to 
defeat Germany. In that case, the American 
boom might wind up a bust. If Germany 
won, the many Americans who had boug 
Allied bonds floated by American bankers 
might never see their money. 

Also responsible for the growing sympat y 
for the Allies were the tactless words an 
rash actions of Germany. 

Why Public Opinion Grew More and More 
Hostile to Germany. For a number of years 
before World War I, many Americans had 
looked upon Germany with suspicion. Muc i 


to blame for this attitude was Wilhelm II, 
Germany’s kaiser (emperor). 

The Kaiser Antagonizes Americans. The 
kaiser had an unfortunate habit of making 
threatening statements about Germany’s 
right to expand its empire. Convinced that 
he ruled by divine right, he frequently re- 
ferred to the close association between him- 
self and God. 

Germany Is Looked Upon as a Colonial, 
Naval, and Economic Competitor. As we 
know, there had been some friction between 
the United States and Germany over Samoa 
and during the Venzuelan debt controversy 
Germany had by this time become a power- 
ful competitor of the United States — not only 
in overseas expansion but in acquiring world 
markets and in building a big navy. 

Germany for some time had been hostile 
to the Monroe Doctrine, which was an ob- 
stacle to its ambition to expand in Latin 
America. The British fleet had long played 
an important part in backing the Doctrine 
But if Germany should win the war and the 
British fleet was wiped out, might not Ger- 
many forcibly challenge the Monroe Doc- 
trine? Such were the thoughts of some Amer- 
icans. 

Invasion of Belgium and Sabotage in 
America Antagonize Americans. Americans 
were shocked that mighty, militant Germany 
should invade little, almost defenseless Bel- 
gium, whose neutrality it had guaranteed. 
They were even more shocked when Ger- 
many's prime minister called the treaty guar- 
anteeing Belgian neutrality “a scrap of 
paper.” 

Blowing up American munitions factories 
and ships carrying cargoes for the Allies, and 
encouraging strikes were no ways for Ger- 
many or its allies to win American friends. 
But this is what agents of the Central 
Powers in America did. 

American Anger Zooms at the Zimmer • 
mann Note. Alfred Zimmermann, Germany’s 
foreign secretary, had sent a note to Ger- 
many’s minister in Mexico. The British secret 
service, early in 1917, intercepted this note. 
The note indicated that war might break out 


between the United States and Germany. If 
it did, the German minister was to try to get 
Mexico to declare war on the United States 
As an inducement, he was to offer Mexico 
territory it had lost to the United States, in- 
cluding Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
The note also suggested that Mexico urge 
Japan, one of the Allies, to switch its alle- 
giance Many Texans and other Southwest- 
erners who, up to this time, had been more or 
less lukewarm about the war, were now furi- 
ous at the Germans. So were many Americans 
on the West Coast who, for some time, had 
feared being overrun by Orientals. 

American Passions Reach Fever Pitch 
Over Germany’s Unrestricted Submarine 
Warfare. What infuriated Americans most 
of all, however, was Germany’s unrestricted 
submarine warfare Merchant vessels of both 
belligerents and neutrals were torpedoed 
without warning and without providing for 
the safety of passengers and crew. This vio- 
lation of international law cost many Amer- 
ican lives. 

Germany also violated international law 
by violating America's rights as a neutral. 

It issued orders telling American ships when 
and where to sail. 

Allied Propagandists Are More Effective 
Than Those of the Central Powers. Bayonet- 
ing Belgian babies was just one of the many 
atrocities Allied propagandists accused the 
Germans of committing Most of the atrocity 
stories were either untrue or greatly exag- 
gerated But in general, the American people 
tended to believe such stories and to regard 
stories of Allied atrocities as lies. 

Britain controlled the Atlantic cables. Thus 
it could censor most of the news coming 
from Europe And the British blockade made 
it difficult, if not impossible, for German 
ships to get to the United States with German 
propaganda. 

British propaganda did not so much make 
public opinion as clinch it. It clinched the 
American picture of the German Government 
as a ruthless, aggressive, militaristic autoc- 
racy intent on world conquest It clinched, 
too, the American picture of Allied Govern- 
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A 1917 cartoon entitled "On the Eve of 
War.” In a period such as 1914-1917 , is 
it preferable to have in the Presidency a 
Theodore Roosevelt or a Woodrow Wil- 
son? Justify your answer. 

ments as defenders of democracy and world 
civilization. As a result, many Americans 
came to feel that Germany’s defeat was es- 
sential to America’s salvation. President Wil- 
son, in 1915, expressed this attitude when 
he said: 

. . . The Allies are standing with their 
backs to the wall fighting wild beasts. 

. . . [England is] fighting our fight. 

Wilson Protests Strongly Against Ger- 
many's Unrestricted Submarine Warfare. 

Off the Irish coast on May 7, 1915, the un- 
armed British luxury liner Lusitania was 
torpedoed without warning by a German 
submarine. The liner took with it to its 
watery grave nearly 1,200 lives, 128 of them 
American, many of them women and chil- 
dren. 

Why Germany Practiced Unrestricted 
Submarine Warfare. What were the im- 
mediate events leading up to this tragedy? 
A few months before it, Germany had an- 
nounced the establishment of a war zone 
around the British Isles. In this war zone, 


the Germans declared, all enemy ships would 
be destroyed without warning. Since British 
merchant ships sometimes flew neutral flags 
as a disguise, the Germans warned that 
neutral vessels in this zone might be in 
danger of being sunk, too. To do this sinking, 
the Germans were relying upon submarines. 
Submarines, relatively new in warfare, could 
not observe the old rules of international law. 
For example, because of their small size, they 
could not take aboard the passengers and 
crew of a merchant ship before sinking it. 
Therefore, they did not give warning before 
sinking a ship. 

How did President Wilson answer this 
threat of unrestricted submarine warfare ? 
In a sharp note, he warned Germany that 
the United States would hold it to strict 
accountability” for any illegal loss of Amer- 
ican lives or vessels. 

What was Germany’s reaction to President 
Wilson’s protest? In effect, it was as follows. 

We are fighting for our lives. If, to win, 
we must violate the rights of neutrals, we 
must do so. In any case, changed conditions 
and new weapons call for changes in inter- 
national law. To starve out Britain, which 
depends almost completely on imported foo , 
and to prevent it from getting war materials 
are the purposes of Germany’s unrestrictec 
submarine warfare. Get the British to lift 
their illegal blockade if you want us to 
modify our unrestricted submarine warfare. 
Why are you so much firmer with us than 
you are with the British when they violate 
neutral rights? 

So in spite of Wilson’s warning, neutra 
merchant ships were torpedoed by German 
submarines and American lives were lost. 

Wilson Resists the Clamor for War After 
the Lusitania’s Sinking, savages drunk with 
blood! pirates! murderers! So shrieke 
some American newspaper headlines at the 
Germans, following the sinking of the Lust 
tania. Officially, the Germans justified t ie 
sinking on the ground that the Lusitania 
was carrying cases of cartridges. 

Some Americans called for war at once. 
But most, including Wilson, did not want 
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As we know, Wilson’s prolabor and pro- 
gressive program, plus prevailing prosperity, 
plus a split between California Republicans 
helped him win re-election (page 617 )A 
Furthermore, his campaigners made a strong 
appeal to peace lovers by repeating the 
slogan: “He kept us out of war.” 

Wilson Asks for a Declaration of War as 
the Germans Violate the Sussex Pledge. 
Count Johann-Heinrich von Bernstorff, Ger- 
man ambassador to the United States, was 
worried. He knew that back home a tug of 
war was going on between the militarists, 
who wanted to resume unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare, and the moderates, who 
did not. He knew that if the militarists won 
out, the United States would declare war. 
They did. It did. Let us look at this sequence 
of events in detail. 

Just about a week after Wilson’s “peace- 
without-victory speech, Germany an- 
nounced the cancellation of the Sussex 
pledge. It declared that German submarines, 
as of February 1, 1917, would sink all ships 
on sight, whether armed or not, in certain 
war zones. These zones were around the 
British Isles and the French and Italian 
coasts. The United States would be per- 
mitted, the announcement said, to send one 
ship a week to Britain. However, this ship 
must carry no contraband. It would have to 
be painted with red and white stripes, arrive 
on Sunday, and depart on Wednesday. 

Some Reasons Why Germany Renewed Its 
Unrestricted Submarine Warfare. In renew- 
ing unrestricted submarine warfare, German 
officials reasoned this way: 

If Wilson could win the election with the 
aid of the slogan “He kept us out of war” the 
American people probably do not want’ war. 
Even if the United States enters the war 


1 v L 'w"Z 0St f ! hC V °L eS had bee " counted in 
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it will not make much difference. The United 
States is giving the Allies full economic aid 
anyway. Besides, it will take the United 
States a long time to get armies ready. When 
they are ready, our submarines will destroy 
many of the transports carrying them to 
Europe. On the other hand, the British block- 
ade is succeeding in starving us out. And 
the United States Jias not persuaded Britain 
to relinquish the blockade, as we demanded 
when we gave the Sussex pledge. Therefore, 
if we don’t make full use of our submarines 
to starve out Britain and cut off its munition 
supplies, we won’t stand a chance. And, as 
Foreign Secretary Zimmermann has said, 
even if the United States declares war, Ger- 
many can in “only two months of this kind 
of [unrestricted submarine] warfare . . • 
end the war and make peace within three 
months.” 

From Breaking Off Diplomatic Relations to 
a Declaration of War. Wilson answered Ger- 
many’s violation of the Sussex pledge by 
keeping his pledge to break off diplomatic 
relations with Germany. He ordered mer- 
chant vessels armed. Yet he kept hoping that 
Germany would not sink American ships and 
thus force the United States to declare war. 

Then, however, in the beginning of 
March, 1917, public resentment was aroused 
by the publication of the Zimmermann note 
(page 667). In the middle of March, a rev- 
olution occurred in Russia that replaced the 
autocracy of the czar with a republic. Thus, 
if the United States declared war, it would 
be spared the embarrassment of having an 
autocracy as an ally. In the middle of March, 
too, four American merchant vessels were 
sunk by German submarines. At the end of 
March, Wilson, deeply troubled, asked his 
advisers in desperation: “What else can I 
do? ... If there is any alternative, for God s 
sake, let s take it.” Then, feeling that there 
was nothing else he could do, Wilson ap- 
peared, pale and sad-eyed, before the Con- 
gress and asked for a declaration of war. 

Wilson’s war message is considered among 
the most eloquent speeches ever delivered 
by an American statesman. It attacked the 
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German Government as a ruthless autocracy 
that had contempt for human Tights as well 
as neutral rights Parts of it follow: 

. . . Property can be paid for, the lives 
of peaceful and innocent people cannot be 
. . German submarine warfare against 
commerce is a warfare against mankind. 

We have no quarrel with the German peo- 
ple . . It was not upon then impulse 
that their government acted in entering 
this war. 

The world must be made safe for de- 
mocracy. . . . We desire no conquest . . 

Wo seek no material compensation. . . 

. . the right is more precious than peace, 

and we shall fight . . . — for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and libeities of small nations . . . 
for a concert [league] of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations 


Two days later, on April 4, the Congress 
declared war. 1 


Mobilizing America 
To Win the War 

. . Send the word, send the word over 
there— 

That the Yanks aie coming, the Yanks are 
coming, . . . 

We’ll be over, we’re coming over. 

And we won’t come back till it’s over 
over there. 2 

These words from the American hit tune of 
1917, "Over There,” were sweet music to the 


1 The vote in favor of a declaration of war was 
eighty- two to six in the Senate and 373 to 50 in 
the House The United States, did not declare war 
on Germany’s allies Bulgaria and Turkey It did 
later declare war on Austria-Hungary. Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey had earlier broken oS diplo- 
matic relations with the United States 

2 “Over There’’ by George M. Cohan © Copyright 
1917/Copynght renewal 1945 Leo Feist Inc., New 
York, N.Y. Used by permission copyright pro- 
prietor 


ears of the Allies. The Yanks couldn’t come 
over fast enough to please them! The Central 
Powers had already conquered not only 
Luxembourg, Belgium, and northeastern 
France but also Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Rumania. And 1917 was proving to be 
an especially dark year for the allies 
The Entry of the United States into the 
War Brightens the Allies' Dark Year, 1917. 
German submarines, having resumed their 
unrestricted warfare, were sinking ships at a 
frightening rate It looked now as though 
Britain might be starved out In October, 
1917, Italian troops were badly beaten by 
Austro-German forces at Caporetto in north- 
ern Italy, losing more than 600,000 men In 
November, 1917, Communists seized con- 
trol of Russia and took it out of the war Now 
the Central Powers could shift their soldiers 
fiom the Eastern front, where they had been 
fighting Russia, to the Western front m 
France. 

On this Western front, the opposing armies 
had been deadlocked almost from the start 
of the war. In the bloody, seesaw fighting 
there, British and French casualties had run 
into the millions. So war -weary had the troops 
on the Western front become that some 
French regiments had mutinied 
Only two months after its declaration of 
war, the United States rushed “over there” 
about 15,000 troops As these troops marched 
through the streets of Paris, Frenchmen 
showered them with flowers and cheered 
them with eyes filled with tears. “Vive 
l’Amenque!” roared the crowd About a week 
later, on July 4, an American army officer, in 
a speech before the tomb of Lafayette, de- 
cArreiir 

. . . what we have of blood and treasure 
are yours . We pledge our hearts and 
our honor in carrying this war to a success- 
ful issue Lafayette, we are here 1 

Mobilizing Men by the Millions for Mili* 
lary Service. On the very first day set for 
registration, nearly ten million men regis- 
tered in orderly fashion for compulsory mili- 
tary service. Americans apparently agreed 
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Yankees going over the top during training. How different do you think the real 
thing was? 


not with those who called the draft “un- 
American” but with Wilson, who called it 
the most democratic way of raising a large 
army. After registration, men were called 
up in the order determined by a lottery sys- 
tem. Not the army but leading citizens in 
communities administered the local draft 
boards. Unlike the draft of the War Between 
the States, no draftee could hire someone to 
take his place. 

Counting draftees and enlistees, the United 
States had nearly five million men under 
arms by the time the fighting ended in No- 
vember, 1918. To the surprise and joy of the 
Allies, and to the surprise and dismay of the 
Central Powers, two million of these reached 
France, and nearly one-and-a-half million 
served on the firing line. The American army 
in Europe, called the American Expedition- 


ary Force ( AEF ), was commanded by Gen- 
eral John J. Pershing (page 646). 

Mobilizing Dollars by the Billions for Mil- 
itary Service. Through rallies, posters, press, 
and pulpit, Americans were made to feel 
that lending money to the Government was 
a patriotic duty. “Bonds or bondage” be- 
came a slogan. Two-thirds of the $33 billion 
that the war cost the United States was 
raised by borrowing. All the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s expenditures throughout history 
up to the war had probably totaled no more 
than about $11 billion. 

The remaining one-third of the war costs 
was raised through taxes. Theater and rail- 
road tickets, telephone messages, and scores 
of other items were taxed for the first time. 
Inheritance, corporation, and income taxes 
were all boosted. In fact, income taxes were 
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boosted so high that many a man who made 
a fortune because of the war had to turn a 
good portion of it back to the Government 
Tills tax increase greatly increased the per- 
centage of the tax burden borne by the rich 
as compared with that borne b> the average 
American Nevertheless, war needs created 
many opportunities to make money 

Mobilizing Materials to Back Up the Mili- 
tary. To increase efficiency, Wilson got the 
Congress to give him the power of a virtual 
economic dictator for the duration of the 
war In turn, the President delegated this 
power to Bernard M Baruch, whom he ap- 
pointed chairman of a War Industries Board 
In a sense, Baruch tried “to operate the 
whole United States as a single factory domi- 
nated by one management ” 

The War Industries Board told manufac- 
turers of war materials what to manufacture, 
what price to charge, and what proportion 
of the product to sell to the Government, to 
the Allies, and to ordinary consumers It 
also specified which manufacturers had first 
call on raw materials and transportation 
services. Avoiding waste of manpower and 
materials was its guiding principle. For ex- 
ample, tons of steel were saved by limiting 
the amount of steel that could be used in 
manufacturing ladies' corsets. 

Through persuasion rather than pressure, 
America’s industrial mobilization soon 
shifted into high gear Many patriotic busi- 
nessmen who served the Government for a 
dollar a year helped make this possible. 

Mobilizing Transportation and Communi- 
cation for the War Effort. "Build a bridge of 
ships to France” became one of the many 
wartime slogans. With German submarines 
prowling the Atlantic, great numbers of ships 
were needed to get men and materials to 
the front To fill this need, Government 
agencies seized enemy ships in American 
ports, used neutral ships, and embarked upon 
a gigantic shipbuilding program. 

The war came first. This was driven home 
directly to many when the Government too 
control of the railroads and of telephone, 
telegraph, cable, and express companies. Un- 


der Government operation, railroads, instead 
of competing with one another, used one an- 
other’s tracks, stations, and equipment. The 
purpose of running the railroads as a single 
system was to avoid waste. Previously, when 
operating independently, one railroad might 
sometimes have had a great number of empty 
cars, while another might not have had 
enough to move the large amount of freight 
in its terminals. Under Government opera- 
tion, railroad costs were much higher than 
rail income However, the Government was 
interested in winning the war, not in making 
profit 

Mobilizing Food and Fuel for the War 
Effort. Serve shark steak and whale steak, 
porpoises and dolphins, and cut down on 
meals made up of beef, pork, wheat, and 
sugar. This was the sort of recommenda- 
tion issued to housewives and restaurants by 
another war agency, the Food Administra- 
tion. Herbert Hoover, who had efficiently 
administered relief for stricken Belgium, was 
its director. “Food will win the war” was its 
slogan To cut down food consumption and 
step up food production were its goals. 

Food was not rationed. But people were 
urged to be patriotic and observe "wheat- 
less” Mondays, “meatless” Tuesdays, and 
"porkless” Thursdays. People who hoarded 
food, or dealers who charged exorbitant 
prices for it, were fined or jailed. People hav- 
ing full garbage cans were considered un- 
patriotic. 

To increase production, fanners were guar- 
anteed a high price on wheat and on many 
other farm products Nonfarming families 
co-operated with the program by planting 
fruit and vegetable gardens, called victory 
gardens, in their backyards So successful 
was the entire program that soon huge quan- 
tities of food were being shipped overseas 
to the American armed forces and the hungry 
Allies. 

"Fuel will win the war” was the slogan of 
still another wartime Government agency, 
the Fuel Administration. “Gasless Sundays” 
for motorists, “fuelless Mondays,” daylight 
saving time, and restrictions on big electric 
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light signs were all introduced by this agency 
to cut down on consumption of fuel. 

Mobilizing Labor for the War Effort. “Labor 
will win the war,” stressed Government 
agencies again and again. But widespread 
strikes might mean losing the war. Labor 
leaders, such as Samuel Gompers, pledged 
an all-out effort to avoid strikes. They de- 
manded in return that the Government make 
an all-out effort to prevent businessmen from 
taking advantage of this pledge. The Govern- 
ment did. Government agencies recognized 
the right of workers to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively. They insisted that certain 
industries adopt the eight-hour day, if this 
did not hold up production essential to the 
war effort. Women were urged to take jobs in 
industry. And industrialists were urged to 
give them the same pay as men for equal 
work. 

To settle disputes between labor and man- 
agement, and thus avoid strikes, special Gov- 
ernment agencies were set up. Yet the 
Government, when it thought it necessary, 
got tough. Strikers in war plants were 
warned that their draft exemptions for being 
in war work would be canceled. In short, the 
Government warned: “Work or fight!” When 
a plant making guns refused to accept the 
decision of a Government agency in a labor 
dispute, the War Department took over op- 
eration of the plant. 

All in all, American labor had never made 
as much progress as it did during the war. 
The labor shortage, the humming factories, 
and the sympathetic attitude of the Gov- 
ernment all promoted this progress. Even 
though prices soared, prices lagged behind 
the soaring wages in many industries. How- 
ever, the soaring prices did hurt white-collar 
workers who received fixed salaries. Labor 
organizers were especially pleased because 
union membership increased greatly. 

Mobilizing Public Opinion to Build Morale. 
Suddenly, a movie house’s lights would flash 
on. Out would step a speaker. For about 
four minutes, he would passionately appeal 
to the audience for its enthusiastic support 
of the war effort. Seventy-five thousand of 


these “four-minute men,” as they were called, 
made such patriotic appeals — not only in 
theaters but in restaurants, in factories, on 
trains, and even on Indian reservations. 
These volunteers were part of a giant Gov- 
ernment war agency called the Committee 
on Public Information. Its chairman, George 
Creel, was a dynamic journalist and publicity 
man. Creel’s assignment was “to sell the 
war” to all the American people. While most 
Americans had come to believe that the war 
was necessary, there were still millions who 
felt that it was none of America’s business. 

Creel’s committee tried to make all Amer- 
icans feel that America was waging a cru- 
sade to make the world safe for democracy 
and to bring about a lasting peace. It also 
tried to inspire hatred for the kaiser and 
the ruling class in Germany by painting 
them as barbarous Huns bent on conquering 
first Europe, then the United States. The 
nation was bombarded with posters showing 
German soldiers committing alleged atroci- 
ties, slogans such as “Swat the Hun!”, songs 
such as “Good-bye, Kaiser Bill,” movies such 
as The Kaiser: The Beast of Berlin, and 
‘ ready-made” editorials appearing in thou- 
sands of newspapers. So well publicized 
were Wilson and his idealistic war aims that 
his picture was displayed in homes in Russia, 
South America, and China. Millions of leaf- 
lets in many languages were distributed 
throughout Europe. Leaflets dropped by 
plane over Germany helped to spread de- 
featism there. 

Certain Rights in the Bill of Rights Are 
Sometimes Violated. . . To fight [a war] 
you must be brutal and ruthless and the 
spirit of ruthless brutality will enter into 
the very fiber of our national life, infecting 
Congress, the courts, the policemen on the 
beat, the man in the street.” This prediction 
that intolerance would sweep the nation as 
a result of participation in the war was made 
by Wilson before the United States entered 
the war. To a great extent the prediction 
came true. 

Certain Groups Are Singled Out for At- 
tack on the Home Front. Wartime hysteria 
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seemed to paralyze the minds and unleash 
the emotions of millions Germ.m-Amei leans, 
those socialists 1 and other radicals who were 
critical of the war, and pacifists opposed to 
all wars were the mam \ictims of this h>s- 
teria. Some such were beaten, tarred, and 
feathered. Concerts to be given by German 
musicians were canceled. Schools dropped 
Cerman from their courses of study Sauer- 
kraut, dachshunds, and German measles were 
renamed, respectively. Liberty cabbage, 
Liberty pups, and Liberty measles Thou- 
sands of Americans became self-appointed 
detectives who considered it their mission to 
ferret out any signs of disloyalty. Some, with 
personal grudges against others, made false 
accusations against than 

The Espionage and Sedition Acts. Under 
the wartime Espionage Act, anyone who in- 
terfered with the war effort or encouraged 
disloyalty could be imprisoned for twenty 
>ears. Under the w-artime Sedition Act, a 
twenty-year sentence could be imposed on 
an) one who spoke dislo) ally about the Amer- 
ican form of government, the Constitution, 
the flag, or the armed forces, or who urged 
any reduction in production of war goods. 
Under such laws, many of the rights in the 
Bill of Rights were violated. Sometimes ac- 
cused persons were held without bail, news- 
papers were banned from the mails, and 
people who expressed unpopular opinions 
were imprisoned. 

To talk about making the world safe for 
democracy and >ct to practice such intense 
intolerance seems contradictory. Further- 
more, a really dangerous German spy trained 
for his job would never have said or written 
an) thing tliat would make him liable under 
the Espionage Act or Sedition Act. But re- 
membering tliat before America’s entry into 
the war, German agents had blown up 
American munitions plants, many Americans 
had become very suspicious. And Creel, by 
some of his methods of "selling the war to 
Americans, had stimulated an intense liatrcd 


1 Sonic iiwmUr* left the Socialist Tarty becain* of 
it* antiuar stand 


for Geimans and for aii)onc who might be 
unsympathetic to the war effort. 

Of eouise, almost every nation curbs free- 
dom of speech and pi ess dining wartime to 
some extent. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
expressed the unanimous opinion of the Su- 
pieme Court in 1919 thus. 

When a nation is at war, many things that 
might be said in time of peace arc such a 
hindrance to its effort that their utterance 
will not be endured . . and that no court 

could regard them as protected by anv con- 
stitutional right 

However, Holmes warned that a person 
should not be punished for his utterances 
unless they represent a "clear and present 
danger” to the nation. It would sewn that an 
honest expression of disagreement with the 
conduct of the war effort xvould not con- 
stitute such a “clear and present danger.” 

The intense intolerance that prevailed dur- 
ing the war lasted for a fexv xears following 
it (page 702). Some judges still imbued 
with the xxartime spirit interpreted many an 
expression of opinion as a "clear and present 
danger” 

A Tribute to the Co-operation of Amer- 
ican* with the Government in World War I. 

Never before had taxes been so high Never 
before had the Government exercised so 
much control over industry, agriculture, 
transportation, communication, labor, family 
life, and even public opinion Never before 
had the United States fought a big war out- 
side the Americas Ncv cr before had so many 
Americans been drafted to fight a war. Never 
before had an American President been 
granted so much pow er as President Wilson 
Never before had the Government placed 
so many limitations on the freedoms of Amer- 
icans. 

In spile of all tins, the great majority of 
Americans patriotically supported their Gov- 
ernment and rarely grumbled. Instead, they 
sang such hopeful songs as “Smiles" and 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning." In support- 
ing the Bed Cross, in bond drives, in the focxl 
program, in collecting pea c Intones for gas 
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masks, and in countless other ways, they 
lived up to such slogans as: “Do your bit!' 
and “Give until it hurts!” 

By 1917, Americans had developed a long 
tradition of freedom of enterprise and free- 
dom of expression. However, they had now 
shown themselves willing to accept tempo- 
rary controls that in peacetime they would 
have resisted strongly. Such was their con- 
viction that they were fighting to preserve 
democracy and to promote perpetual peace. 

America's Armed Forces Play 
An Important Role in Breaking 
The Deadlock in World War I 

The American Navy Sinks Submarines, 
Lays Mines, Convoys Ships, and Blockades 
Germany. “They [the Central Powers] will 
win, unless we can stop these losses — and 
stop them soon.” Thus was the urgency of the 
need for speedy American help stressed in a 
message sent in 1917 by a British admiral to 
Admiral William S. Sims. Sims was com- 
mander of United States naval forces abroad. 
It was he who insisted that merchant ships 


General William (“Billy") Mitchell, who 
was commander of United States air 
forces in France during World War I. 
After the war, Mitchell was demoted and 
court-martialed. Find out why. Find out, 
too, why, if ha had lived, he might well 
have said “ I told you so.” 



and troop transports travel in fleets protected 
from submarines by cruisers and destroyers. 
Many had opposed this convoy system, argu- 
ing that it was too slow and that merchant 
ships had too much difficulty holding their 
assigned positions in the convoy. Sims sys- 
tem worked. Not a single troopship en route 
overseas was sunk. And merchant shipping 
losses dropped tremendously. 

On the insistence of the United States 
Navy, and in co-operation with the British 
Navy, a mine barrage was laid across the 
mouth of the North Sea. This prevented many 
German submarines from getting out to prey 
on Allied shipping. Using airplanes, newly in- 
vented depth bombs, and listening devices 
that could detect the underwater sounds of 
submarine propellers, the United States and 
British fleets soon smashed the submarine 
menace. 

The Role of the United States Army in 
Knocking Out the Central Powers. With the 
threat of submarine attack eliminated, ship- 
loads of American troops and munitions 
poured into Allied ports. German General 
Erich von Ludendorff felt that Germany had 
to act fast to win the war before the full 
might of the United States could be mobi- 
lized. Therefore, in March, 1918, he launched 
a series of massive drives on the Western 
front. His army was swollen by troops from 
the Eastern front no longer needed against 
the defeated Russians. It delivered one 
sledge-hammer attack after another against 
Allied forces. 

From the start of the war, the Central 
Powers had had a unified command. From 
the day General Pershing landed in Europe, 
he had urged a unified command for the Al- 
lies. Criticizing the lack of teamwork be- 
tween British and French troops, he declared: 
When one was attacking, the other was 
usually standing still.” Faced by Ludendorff s 
all-out offensive, the Allies finally chose 
French General Ferdinand Foch as com- 
mander in chief of Allied forces. 

Some Battles in Which Americans Distin- 
guished Themselves. Pershing was also con- 
vinced that the way to win the war was to 




get out of the trenches and launch an of- 
fensive Under Foch’s unified command, the 
Allies succeeded in checking Ludendorff’s 
advances In mid-1918, in heroic fighting at 
Cantigny, Belleau Wood, and Chateau- 
Thierry, American troops proved that the 
best defense is a good offense. A colossal 
Allied counteroffensive followed American 
troops captured the St. Mihiel salient. There 
the German forces had firmly entrenched 
themselves since the very beginning of the 
war. 

Then, between th« Meuse River and the 
Argonne forest, Americans fought the big- 
gest battle in American history to that time. 
In this Meuse- Argonne offensive, in the fall 
of 1918, 120,000 of the 1,200,000 Americans 
involved were killed or wounded. To pene- 
trate thirty miles into the Argonne forest 
along a front twenty-four miles long, the 
Americans had to overcome overwhelming 
obstacles But miles of barbed wire, machine- 


gun nests, fog-covered swamps, thick un- 
derbrush, rivers, ravines, and ridges did not 
stop them. Nor were the British or French 
stopped along their assigned sections of the 
front. All along the front, the Allies kept re- 
lentlessly driving the Germans northward 
toward their own borders 

The Central Powers Go Down to Defeat. 
Germany's allies were cracking, too. Bulgaria 
surrendered in September, Turkey in Octo- 
ber, and on November 3, after a smashing 
setback by Italy, Austria-Hungary acknowl- 
edged defeat The Austrian Empire began 
breaking up, as subject peoples revolted and 
declared their independence Army deser- 
tions, navy mutinies, socialist revolts in many 
German states, threats of a general strike, the 
kaiser’s flight to the Netherlands — all played 
a part in the collapse of the German Empire 
On November 11, 1918, the armistice was 
signed And the most extensive and expen- 
sive war to that date ended 
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A 1918 Rollin Kirby cartoon entitled “Oh, 
Lady! Lady!” Compare the thoughts of 
these soldiers inward bound with what 
their thoughts must have been outward 
bound. 


Some Shocking Costs 
Of World War I 

In the course of the war, nearly nine mil- 
lion men had been killed and more than 
twenty million wounded. Five million were 
missing. Ten million civilians had died of 
famine or disease, or been killed in massacres 
or revolts. The war had cost roughly $300 
billion. 

The United States suffered about 125,000 
deaths, about 50,000 in battle. 1 Medical care 
of American military personnel was so good 
that most of the wounded recovered. A se- 
rious epidemic of influenza accounted for 
most of the noncombat deaths. 

In a sense, World War I did not end in 
1918. It left the world so shaken and created 
so many hatreds that some call World War 
II, which began in 1939, “World War I Con- 
tinued.” 


1 War deaths of other nations included: Russia and 
Germany, about 1,700,000 each; France, about 
1,385,000; Austria-Hungary, about 1,200,000; 
Britain, about 900,000; and Italy, about 650,000. 


STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 27 

Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Sarajevo 


Central Powers 


William Ladd Edward M. House 

Elihu Burritt Robert Lansing 

Carnegie Endowment Kaiser Wilhelm II 

for International Peace - a scrap of paper » 

Aigeciras Conference Zimmermann note 

Hague Conferences unre stricted 

Hague Tribunal submarine 

international warfare 

anarchy Lusitania 


Triple Alliance 
Triple Entente 
Allies 


Sussex pledge 

"a peace without 
victory” 


Johann von 
Bernstorff 
“Over There” 

AEF 

Bernard M. Baruch 
War Industries 
Board 

Food Administration 
Herbert Hoover 
victory gardens 
Fuel Administration 
Committee on 
Public Information 


George Creel 
“four-minute men 
Espionage Act 
Sedition Act 
“clear and present 
danger” 

William S. Sims 
convoy system 
Erich Ludendorff 
Ferdinand Foch 
Meuse-Argonne 
offensive 
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^ Questions to Check 
Basic information 

1. Show that the peace movement before 
World War I was encouraged by certain 
(a) individuals, (b) groups, and (c) 
conferences. 

2. Sum up four basic causes of World War 
I in Europe and mention its immediate 
cause. 

3. Show specifically how the rival alliances 
before World War 1 came into being. 

4. Trace the steps from the assassination of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand to the out- 
break of World War I. 

5. What made American neutrality difficult 
to maintain? 

6. Give four ways in which Britain violated 
America's neutral rights. 

7. Show that individuals (a) on both sides 
and (b) within the United States itself 
helped to swing American sympathy to 
the Allies. 

8. Explain the reasons why the United 
States entered World War I on the side 
of the Allies rather than on that of the 
Central Powers. 

9. What actions of Germany especially 
shocked Americans before America’s en- 
try into the war? 

10. Describe the steps taken by President 
Wilson in trying to keep the United 
Slates out of the war. 

11. What excuses did (a) Britain give for 
violating American neutrality and (b) 
Germany give for its unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare? 

12. For what reasons did Germany (a) make 
and (b) later break the Sussex pledge? 

13. Explain (a) Wilson’s “peace-without- 
victory” speech and (b) the reaction of 
both sides to it. 

14. For what reasons was 1917 mainly a dark 
year for the Allies ? 

15. By what means did the Government 
get (a) men, (b) money, and (c) ma- 
terials for the war effort? 

16. What drastic steps did the Government 
take with respect to transportation and 
communication? 


17. What methods were used to make sure 
there would be sufficient food and fuel 
for the war effort? 

18. In what ways was labor affected by the 
war effort? 

19. What efforts were made by George 
Creel to get everyone behind the war 
effort? 

20. Concerning the intolerance that devel- 
oped during and after the war, describe 
(a) the form it took, (b) the terms of 
the (I) Espionage Act and (2) Sedition 
Act, and (c) what Justice Holmes meant 
by “a clear and present danger.” 

21. Prove by examples that the American 
people cheerfully endured many hard- 
ships during the war. 

22. Sum up the contributions of the Amer- 
ican armed forces to victory. 


"A Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. Show how the basic causes of World War 
I were closely connected. 

2. What steps do you think might have 
been taken to avoid the outbreak of 
World War 1? 

3. Do you believe that there was any justi- 
fication for (a) Britain’s violation of 
American neutrality or (b) Germany's 
use of unrestricted submarine warfare? 
Explain fully. 

4. For what reasons was British propaganda 
more effective than German propaganda? 

5. What do you consider the major reason 
for America’s entry into World War 1? 
Give reasons for your choice. 

6. Many of the words and actions of 
Germany and its kaiser made good prop- 
aganda for the British. Show how. 

7. Do you agree with Secretary of State 
Bryan that Americans should not have 
traveled on ships going into the war 
zones? Explain fully. 

8. What do you think President Wilson 
meant by the expression "being too proud 
to fight”? 

9. In the light of the basic causes of World 
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War I, why might one have anticipated 
that both sides would ridicule Wilson’s 
“peace-without-victory” speech? 

10. In November, 1916, President Wilson 
was re-elected on the slogan “He kept 
us out of war.” In April, 1917, he asked 
the Congress for a declaration of war. Is 
it fair to criticize Wilson for this? Ex- 
plain. 

11. Give your opinions of Germany’s argu- 
ments for renewing unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare. 

12. Give indications of idealism in President 
Wilson’s war message. 

13. America’s home front in World War I 
proved that modern wars are total wars. 
Show specifically how. 

14. Give your opinions of (a) the Espion- 
age Act, (b) the Sedition Act, (c) the 
Creel Committee, and (d) the “clear- 
and-present-danger” concept. 

15. Their participation on the home front 
in World War I was a tribute to the 
adaptability of the American people. Ex- 
plain, giving proof. 

16. For what reasons might the entry of the 
United States into World War I be called 
the turning point of the war? 

17. Which do you consider the most shock- 
ing cost of World War I? For what rea- 
sons? 

^ Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Against the mimeographed check list of 
desirable qualities a President should 
possess, check President Wilson. Con- 
sider both his domestic and foreign poli- 
cies and use as many sources of informa- 
tion as possible. 

2. Write an imaginary page in the diary of 
President Wilson in which he ponders 
whether to ask the Congress for a decla- 
ration of war , on a page in the diary of 
either (a) King Edward VII or (b) 
Kaiser Wilhelm II or learning that Wil- 
son has recommended such a declaration. 


3. From ( a ) Great Issues in American His- 
tory, Vol. 2, edited by R. Hofstadter, read 
President Wilson’s Speech for the Decla- 
ration of War and Senator Norris’ Speech 
Against the Declaration of War, (h) 
Problems in American History, edited by 
R. W. Leopold and A. S. Link, read any 
two conflicting interpretations from Prob- 
lem 17 (1, 2, or 3) on “The Great Cru- 
sade,” or (c) The American Past, Vol. 2, 
edited by S. Fine and G. S. Brown, read 
“Conflicting Interpretations of World 
War I.” Then write a paper in which you 
draw your own conclusions. 

4. In committee, prepare a bulletin board 
exhibit on World War I. Include bor- 
rowed or imaginative pictures, cartoons, 
slogans, and newspaper headlines. In- 
clude a map showing where Americans 
fought. 

5. Check source books for several of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s speeches on World War I. 
Jot down ten phrases that seem to you 
most (a) eloquent or (b) significant. 
Print them on a poster for display. 

6. In committee, compile questions to ask 
people who lived at the time of World 
War I. Present the committee report on 
their answers to the class. 

7. Write a paper on the status of civil 
liberties during World War I. Cite your 
sources of information. 

8. For a movie on World War I, indicate 
(a) how you would motivate it, (b) 
what scenes you would highlight, (c) 
your cast of characters, (d) how you 
would develop suspense, and (e) how 
you would conclude it. 

9. For a book on World War I, make up at 
least five significant chapter titles. 

10. For those who fought in World War I, 
design a memorial, including an appro- 
priate inscription. 

11. Write a letter such as an American boy 
might have written to a German pen pal 
before America’s entry into World War I. 

12. Obtain sheet music or recordings of 
W orld War I songs for singing or playing 
for the class. 
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13. Investigate and report briefly on the con- 
nection of any five of the following with 
World War I: (a) Walter Hines Page, 
(b) A Mitchell Palmer, (c) Edith Ca- 
vell, (d) Edward N Hurley, { e ) Ed- 
ward M. House, (f) Eugene V. Debs, 
(g) William Jennings Bryan, (h) John 
Buchan, (i) Dr Bernhard Dcrnberg, 
(J) Herbert Hoover, (k) William G. 
McAdoo, (1) Bernard M. Baruch. 


14. Make a study of the election of 1916 and 
report on the most interesting aspects of 
it. 

15 Write a report of any event mentioned in 
this chapter in the manner of a news- 
paper reporter. Include headlines. 

16. From the American Heritage series, read 
"A Liner, a U-Boat . . . and History" 
(June, 1955). Tell specifically how this 
article makes history come alive. 



Unit Six • The Great Experiment Weathers Two Great Wars and a Great Depression 



The United States Combines 
A Partial Return to Isolationism 
With Co-operation for Peace 


Idealism and Self-Interest Clash in the Paris Peace Settlement 

• The Idealism in Wilsons Fourteen Points • French and British Bitterness, and 
Secret Treaties Are Obstacles to Achieving the Fourteen Points • A League of 
Nations Is Set Up • Nationalism and Self-Determination Are Recognized • Cer- 
tain of the Fourteen Points Are Practically or Entirely Ignored 

The United States and the League of Nations 

• y n i te d States Rejects the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations, 
' T*r L S Pa i rt °r * S ! ands T aken by Supporters and Opponents of the League 

• The Result of the Election of 1920 Is No Indication of the Voters’ Attitude 
on the League • Irony in the League Controversy • Presidents Recommend and 
Senates Reject American Membership in the World Court 

The United States Co-operates While Remaining Generally Isolationist 

c.T h V U n ite u ^ ates Co '°P era tes with the League of Nations . The United 
States Calls the Washington Conference on Naval Disarmament and Far Eastern 
Problems • The United States Signs a Pact to Outlaw War . The War Debt 
Controversy Involves the United States More in Europe’s Affairs, But Intensifies 

I Cnlofinm cm ? 


Purple violets, red roses, and yellow mi- 
mosa were strewn in his path. Parades were 
held in his honor. People struggled through 
crowds to touch his clothing. Bands blared 
a joyous welcome. Infants were named after 
him and streets renamed after him. Millions 


wept as they cheered him. President Wilson 
was deeply touched by all these honors upon 
his arrival in Europe in December, 1918. He 
had come to attend a conference in Paris 
to help draw up the peace treaties ending 
tire war. With him he had brought a group 
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of advisers and experts in geography, history, 
economics, and other fields. 

What explains this great display of admira- 
tion — almost reverence — toward Wilson? His 
greeters remembered that he and his country 
had come to their aid in their darkest days. 
They remembered, too. Ins idealistic war- 
time phrases, such as "a war to end wars,” “a 
peace of justice,” “a world safe for democ- 
racy." Perhaps most of all, they remembered 
the program for a lasting peace — the Four- 
teen Points — that he had proposed months 
before the war was over. Such miracles were 
expected of Wilson toward the creation of a 
better world that he said “People are ex- 
pecting of me what only God can perform. 

Idealism and Self-Interest Clash 
In the Paris Peace Settlement 

Wilson's Program for a Lasting Peace: The 
Fourteen Points. "What we demand ... is 
that . . . every peace-loving nation ... be 
assured of justice and fair-dealing by the 
other peoples of the world, as against force 
and selfish aggression." This was how Wilson 
introduced his famous "Fourteen Points 
speech before the Congress in January, 1918. 
Here is how he expected his Fourteen Points, 
if carried out, to eliminate the causes of war 
and thus bring about a lasting peace and a 
better world: 

To end secret diplomacy, he recommended 
"open covenants of peace, openly arrive at, 
[andj ... no private international under- 
standings." 

To protect the rights of neutrals, he sug- 
gested freedom of the seas. 

To reduce economic rivalries, he favored 
the “removal ... of all [possiblej economic 
barriers [tariffs] and the establishment ot an 

equality of trade conditions. ... 

To prevent armament races, he advocated 

a reduction in armaments. 

To curb imperialism, he suggested the ad- 
justment of colonial claims in the interests 
of the colonial peoples without injustice to 
the colonial powers. 



The optimistic President Wilson on his 
way to the Paris Peace Conference m 
December, 1918 There he was ridiculed 
by some of the more cynical delegates 
as an impractical idealist. Wilson con- 
sidered this a compliment, for he once 
said “ Sometimes people call me an ideal- 
ist. Well, that is the way l know I am an 
American. America is the only idealistic 
nation in the world " 


In recognition of nationalism, he recom- 
mended, for example, that Alsace-Lorraine 
be returned to France and that Poland be 
re-created as an independent nation. He 
further urged that the subject peoples of the 
Austrian and Turkish Empires determine for 
themselves what government they desired. 
Thus he recognized the principle of self-de- 
termination 

To prevent international anarchy, Wilson 
insisted on the creation of a League of Na- 
tions. This was his fourteenth Point, and to 
him the most important of all 
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Obstacles to the Achievement of the Four- 
teen Points. While the war was being fought, 
the Allies realized the value of the Fourteen 
Points as propaganda. This was because the 
Points stressed a peace based on justice, 
rather than on revenge. Printed on leaflets, 
they were showered down from balloons 
and airplanes over enemy territory. They 
stirred up defeatism among enemy troops 
and a spirit of rebellion among enemy civil- 
ians. Many asked: Why continue fighting, if 
we can get a peace based on Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points? And it was on the basis of the 
Fourteen Points that the Germans, when 
they saw that defeat was inevitable, asked 
for an armistice. But when it came time to 
make the peace, the Allies showed that their 
hearts were really not in the Fourteen 
Points. 

French Bitterness Toward Germany Is an 
Obstacle to the Achievement of the Four- 
teen Points. Millions of Frenchmen could 
not forget that the Germans had invaded 
France in 1870 and again in 1914. World 
War I had been fought on their soil. Their 
homes, churches, schools, and libraries had 
been destroyed. They wanted revenge. They 
wanted a peace with victory, one so severe 
that it would not be possible for Germany to 
invade France a third time. They wanted 
payment for the damage done their country. 
Such payment for wartime damage is called 
reparations. Thus, revenge, reparations, and 
security were the guiding principles of the 
cynical, seventy-eight-year-old Premier 
Georges Clemenceau, French delegate to the 
Paris Peace Conference. Ridiculing Wilson’s 
idealism, he said: Ten Commandments were 
good enough for God, but Wilson has to have 
fourteen.” 

British Bitterness Toward Germany Is an 
Obstacle to the Achievement of the Fourteen 
Points. In Britain, the slogans “Hang the 
kaiser! and Squeeze the Germans until the 
pips squeak!” were on the lips of millions. 
Such slogans reflected the British desire for 
revenge and their demand that Germany pay 
the full costs of the war. Prime Minister 
David Lloyd George, the British delegate. 


was willing to accept some of Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points. However, he was not willing to 
accept freedom of the seas. For, as mistress 
of the seas, Britain used the blockade as a 
powerful weapon in time of war. Lloyd 
George also wanted the conference to turn 
over most of Germany’s colonies to the 
British Empire. He wanted provisions writ- 
ten into the peace treaty that would elimi- 
nate Germany as Britain’s naval and com- 
mercial competitor. 

The Secret Treaties Are a Major Obstacle 
to the Achievement of the Fourteen Points. 
During the war, the Allies had made secret 
treaties with one another in which they had 
agreed to share territory taken from the de- 
feated powers. Here are some of the rewards 
promised in the secret treaties to various Al- 
lies: 


To France: 


To Britain: 


To Russia: 
To Italy: 
To Japan: 


Alsace-Lorraine, the coal-rich 
Saar, and control of the left 
bank of the Rhine 
Most of Germany’s African 
colonies and a share, along with 
Russia, France, and Italy, in 
Turkey’s lands east of the 
Mediterranean 

The Dardanelles and Constan- 
tinople 

Land on the Adriatic Sea long 
held by Austria 

Germany’s concessions in Shan- 
tung and some of Germany s 
Pacific islands 


Thus the dreams of Wilson expressed in the 
Fourteen Points were clashing head-on with 
the realities of imperialism expressed in the 
secret treaties. 

Secrecy, Speed, and Compromise Charac- 
terize the Paris Peace Settlement. The peace 
conference met at the palace of Versailles, 
just outside of Paris, early in 1919. There it 
drew up the Treaty of Versailles with Ger- 
many and separate treaties with each of the 
other Central Powers. Together, these made 
up the Paris Peace Settlement. Neither Rus- 
sia, which had quit the war, nor the de- 
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feated Central Powers had been invited. 
Although all the Allies were represented, 
Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and 
Vittorio Orlando of Italy — the Big Four — 
dominated the conference 

The most important decisions made by the 
Big Four were made in secret. This seems 
odd, since Wilson had opposed secret di- 
plomacy in the Fourteen Points. However, it 
was felt, for one thing, that secrecy would 
speed up the completion of the treaties 
Speed seemed all-important because much 
of Europe and Asia was in chaos Little wars 
were widespread. So was hunger. Commu- 
nists were in control in Russia. Communism 
was spreading in Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
and in several other areas of Europe. It was 
hoped that the treaties would help end the 
chaos, stabilize conditions, and create greater 
security. 

Because the other members of the Big 
Four opposed many of the Fourteen Points, 
Wilson was on the point of going home But 
lie feared that if the United States broke with 
the Allies, Russia might find it easier to 
spread communism in Europe. He also 
feared that if the United States quit the 
conference, a League of Nations, his heart s 
desire, would never be established. He e t 
that ultimately such a League might correct 
mistakes made in the peace settlement. For 
these reasons, after many heated arguments. 


he decided to compromise on many of his 
Fourteen Points. 

The Paris Peace Settlement Fulfills the 
Fourteen Points in Part Only. Wilson insisted 
that the first order of business at the Paris 
Peace Conference be the establishment of a 
League of Nations. It was. 

A League of Nations Is Set Up and Secret 
Diplomacy Banned. A covenant (charter) of 
a League of Nations was drawn up. It be- 
came part of the Treaty of Versailles. In the 
League’s convenant was a provision that if 
a treaty was not registered with the League, 
it was not binding Thus secret diplomacy 
was banned. 

A Mandate System Is Set Up to Curb Im- 
perialism. All Germany's colonies and much 
territory in the Middle East formerly under 
the Turkish flag were turned over to the 
League of Nations. The League assigned 
these territories to various victorious pow- 
ers to administer until they were considered 
ready for independence Such territories were 
called mandates. They were actually run as 
colonies, except that reports on their admin- 
istration had to be submitted to the League. 
The British Commonwealth got the major 
share of these mandates, although France 
and Japan were assigned some, too The 
mandate sjstcm was a concession to Wilson’s 
demand in the Fourteen Points that a curb 
be placed on imperialism. In time, such man- 




dates as Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Transjordan, and Tanganyika were granted 
independence. Japan received Shantung, but 
not as a mandate. Wilson extracted a prom- 
ise from Japan that it would eventually re- 
turn Shantung to China. It did, temporarily. 

Some Examples of the Recognition of Na- 
tionalism and Self-Determination. In accord- 
ance with the peace settlement, Alsace-Lor- 
raine was restored to France. And certain 
new nations were created out of old empires. 
For example, Czechoslovakia was created 
out of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; Fin- 
land, out of the Russian Empire; and Saudi 
Arabia, out of the Turkish Empire. Poland 
was re-created out of German, Russian, and 
Austrian territory. 

Wilson also succeeded in upholding the 
principle of self-determination; for example, 
in preventing France from annexing the 
Rhineland, and Poland from annexing East 
Prussia. Thus France and Poland were pre- 
vented from ruling over many German peo- 
ples. Moreover, Wilson secured the consent 
of the conference to the holding of plebi- 
scites 1 in certain border areas to determine 
the will of the people. Sometimes, however, 
when its recognition would have favored the 
defeated powers, the principle of self-deter- 
mination was ignored. 

Certain of the Fourteen Points Are Prac- 
tically or Entirely Ignored in the Paris Peace 
Settlement. The treaties brought about a 
reduction in armaments for the defeated 
powers and a promise of future disarmament 
from the victorious powers. This promise was 
practically ignored, however, and Germany’s 
disarmament did not last long. Ignored, too, 
were the Points calling for freedom of the 
seas and for the removal of economic bar- 
riers, such as tariffs. 

In a number of other ways, the peace 
treaties were inconsistent with the Fourteen 
Points and with Wilson’s principle of “peace 
without victory.” Parts of Germany were 


1 A Pipette is a vote of the people on a question 
submitted to them. 


given to Belgium, Poland, and Denmark. 
Germany was ordered to pay heavy repara- 
tions. (However, most of these were never 
paid.) Furthermore, the Treaty of Versailles 
stated that Germany was entirely responsible 
for the war and the damage caused by it. 
This is known as the war-guilt clause. 

Even though the Fourteen Points were 
fulfilled in part in the peace settlement, so, 
in part, were the promises made in the se- 
cret treaties. France did get Alsace-Lorraine. 
Most of Germany’s colonies and Turkey s 
Middle Eastern possessions did go to the 
Allies promised them, although as mandates. 
Italy did get Austrian lands on the Adriatic. 

Millions of those who had cheered Wilson 
on his arrival in Europe now jeered him. His 
ideals had sounded wonderful in principle. 
But when these ideals had interfered with a 
nation’s getting as much as it wanted in the 
peace settlement, they had lost their appeal. 
Many liberals were also disappointed in Wil- 
son, but in their case it was because he had 
compromised his ideals too much at the peace 
table. 

The League's Major Purpose: To Promote 
Peace and Co-operation Among Nations. I 

can predict with absolute certainty that 
within another generation there will be an- 
other world war [if the United States fails 
to join the League of Nations]. . . • What 
[vveapons] the Germans used [in World War 
I] were toys as compared with what would 
be used in the next war.” So President Wilson 
declared in 1919. Perhaps the “next war, 
World War II, would not have occurred if 
the powerful United States had joined the 
League. Many think so. Needless to say, no 
one knows for sure. 

How the League Was Organized to Pro- 
mote Peace and International Co-operation. 

We pledge not to resort to war, except as a 
last resort, and not to engage in secret diplo- 
macy. We pledge to live Up to the principles 
of international law and to respect treaties. 
This is the gist of what nations pledged when 
they joined the League of Nations. 

The Council , Assembly, and Secretariat. 
Most important of the many agencies of the 
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League were the Council, Assembly, and 
Secretariat, all with headquarters at Geneva, 
Switzerland. Britain, France, Italy, and Ja- 
pan had permanent membership in the 
Council. The United States would have been 
a permanent member, too, had it joined. A 
small number of nonpermanent members 
selected from the smaller nations were 
elected to the Council every three years. In 
the Assembly, each member nation, large or 
small, had one vote. The Secretariat was a 
kind of international civil service. It regis- 
tered treaties, collected and published in- 
formation, and handled other administrative 
work. The Council, the real power in the 
League, made the actual decisions. The As- 
sembly, a kind of town meeting for the world, 
could hold discussions and make recommen- 
dations to the Council.' 

The World Court Establishes an Excellent 
Reputation. A nation might join the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice (World 
Court), another League agency, without join- 
ing the League. The Hague Tribunal (page 
663) had tried to settle disputes through 
arbitration. The World Court, on the other 
hand, gave decisions based upon interna- 
tional law. The Court could handle only 
cases submitted to it by disputing nations. 
However, a majority of nations pledged in 
advance to accept the Court’s decision in 
many types of disputes The Courts reputa- 
tion in time became such that, even without 
a police force behind it, its decisions were 
never seriously challenged. 

Methods by Which the League Might Set- 
tle Disputes. All members of the League 
agreed to submit their disputes to settlement 
by the World Court, or to arbitration, or to 
investigation by the Council. If the Councils 
decision was unanimous ( except for the votes 
of the disputing nations), it had to be 
obeyed. 

Suppose a disputing nation refused to ac- 
cept the unanimous decision. Tnen the 
League could use punishments, called sanc- 
tions, against this nation. The League might 
recommend that its members cut off trade or 
financial relations with the violator. 


Eventually, if necessary, the League might 
resort to the use of armed forces. But sup- 
pose the decision of the Council was not 
unanimous. Then it was permissible for the 
disputing nations to go to war. However, 
they were required to wait three months. 
This delay was called the cooling-off period. 

In practice, getting a unanimous vote in 
the Council was not always easy. Nor could 
the League compel a member nation to use 
its armed forces against a violator. The 
League itself had no international police 
force at its beck and call to enforce its de- 
cisions. 

Some Examples of the League’s Humani- 
tarian Work. League agencies fought famine 
and epidemics, made loans available to pov- 
erty-stricken Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria, 
and returned war refugees and prisoners to 
their homes. They also protected minority 
groups and received reports on the treatment 
of colonial peoples in the mandates. The 
League’s International Labor Organization 
( ILO ) recommended, among other things, a 
ban on child labor and an eight-hour working 
day. 


The United States Senate Rejects 
The Treaty of Versailles/ 

Including the League of Nations 

Out of 1,377 newspaper editors polled in 
1919, only 181 were completely opposed to 
the United States’ joining the League of Na- 
tions. In fact, more Americans in general 
were in favor of joining the League than 
were opposed. But the United States did not 
join. Why? 

Various Americans Oppose the League 
for Various Reasons. Some Americans Op- 
posed the League because they opposed the 
Treaty of Versailles, of which the League 
covenant was a part And some opposed the 
treaty because the League was part of it. 
Some isolationists looked upon the League 
as an alliance and as a superstate. They 
asked. Did not Washington, Jefferson, and 
Monroe warn the nation against entangling 
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alliances? Might not this superstate order 
us to decrease our tariff, increase our immi- 
gration, or cancel the Monroe Doctrine? 
Might it not even order our boys to fight 
more wars anywhere at all? Would not this 
threaten the Constitution by taking away 
the power of the Congress to declare war? 1 
Like the Germans, some Americans 
thought the treaty was too harsh. Like the 
French, some thought it was too soft. Some 
did not like the idea that the British Com- 
monwealth (which included Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and other dominions) would have six 
votes in the Assembly to the United States’ 
one. 

Furthermore, many Americans had been 
shocked to learn of the secret agreements. 
They began to feel that the Allies were crafty 
manipulators who had tricked the United 
States into the war and who had duped the 
idealistic Wilson at the peace table. Although 
the United States demanded neither terri- 
tories nor reparations, the major Allies got 
both. This convinced many that the war had 
been fought more for imperialism than for 
idealism. Their attitude was that Europe had 
always fought wars and always would. They 
felt they had little in common with a con- 
tinent on which radical movements like com- 
munism were spreading. All this also con- 
vinced many that the United States would 
be wise to return to isolationism. 

Certain Actions of Wilson Stir Opposition 
to the Treaty in the Senate. In the Congres- 
sional campaign of 1918, Wilson asked the 
voters to show their approval of his leader- 
ship by “returning a Democratic majority 
to both the Senate and the House.” To the 
Republicans, who had supported the war 
effort as ardently as the Democrats, this 
seemed insulting. When the Republicans 
won control of the Congress in the election, 
some of them were determined to oppose 


1 Supporters of the League ridiculed these argu- 
ments, pointing out that the League was far from 
a superstate and could not deprive the Congress of 
its power, for example, to control the tariff and im- 
migration, or to declare war. 


Wilson’s policies. Moreover, in selecting the 
members of the United States delegation to 
the peace conference, Wilson had appointed 
only one Republican. Wilson also had antag- 
onized many senators by failing to include 
a single one of their number in the delega- 
tion. This was an error in judgment, since a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate is required to 
ratify treaties. 

The Senate Is Sharply Divided on the Treaty 
and the League. It is a “treasonable” docu- 
ment that “should be buried.” This was the 
attitude of Senator William E. Borah to- 
ward the covenant of the League of Nations. 
Borah and other senators opposed to the 
League and the treaty, such as Hiram John- 
son and Robert M. La Follette, were called 
irreconcilables. So irreconcilable were they 
that they declared their intention not to vote 
for ratification of the treaty, no matter what 
changes or modifications were made in it. 
Most irreconcilables were extreme isolation- 
ists. 

Some senators, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, said that they would vote for ratifica- 
tion of the treaty only if certain modifica- 
tions (called reservations) were made in it. 
Such senators were called reservationists. 
The most active reservationist was Republi- 
can Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, chairman 
of the powerful Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Lodge and reservationists in 
general thought that the League covenant 
without modifications would be a threat to 
America’s interests. Furthermore, Lodge ad- 
mitted: I never expected to hate anyone in 
politics with the hatred I feel toward Wil- 
son. 1 And ratifying the treaty as it stood 
would seem to indicate approval of Wilsons 
creation, the League. 

To “Americanize” the treaty, as Lodge 
termed it, he introduced fourteen reserva- 
tions. In effect, the reservations stated that 
the League had no right to (1) interfere in 
any question involving the Monroe Doctrine 
or the domestic affairs of the United States, 


1 This hatred was mutual. 
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or (2) order the United States to use its 
armed forces to back up any article of the 
treaty, without the specific approval of the 
Congress. The Republican-controlled Senate 
supported most of Lodge’s reservations. 
Democratic critics of Lodge accused him of 
assembling exactly fourteen reservations in 
order to ridicule Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 

Wilson Counters the Lodge Attack by Tak- 
ing His Case to the People. The Lodge reser- 
vations would make the League a paper or- 
ganization. This was Wilson’s stubborn con- 
viction. To arouse the nation against the 
reservations, he went on a country-wide 
speaking tour in the summer of 1919 The 
sick and frail President had been warned 
against making the trip by his doctors. But 
he confided to a friend that, in the interests 
of the League, he would gladly give up his 
life, if necessary. 

In the West, Wilson's speeches were 
greeted with enthusiasm But after one, he 
collapsed. Back in Washington, he suffered a 
paralyzing stroke From his sickbed, e 
urged his Democratic supporters in the 
Senate not to vote for ratification of the treaty 
with the Lodge reservations On November 
19, 1919, enough of his supporters joined 
with the irreconcilables to reject the treaty 
and, with it, the League. w 

But Wilson wouldn’t take No tar an 
answer. He looked upon the presidential 
election of 1920 as "a great and solemn re 
erendum,” in which the voters would have 
an opportunity to express their wis es on le 
League. He fully expected the voters to elect 
Democratic candidates running on a pro- 
League platform. 

The Election o! 1920 Give, »■ "«■' 
dice, lee ef Whether .he Vote,, Are for or 
Again, I ,h. league. The Bepubhce" Con- 
vent, on will become deadlocked when no 
candidate receive, enou 6 h 
nomination. Then a group of Old Guard 
Republican leader, mil meet in a tobacco- 
stnoke-filled hotel room at Wo oc ock in 
the morning- There, they mil 
ren G. Harding of Ohio for President. The 
comention will then O.K. tins dectston. This 


was the essence of a prediction made by 
Harding’s campaign manager, Harry Dau- 
gherty, several months before the convention 
met It all came true and “Dark Horse” 
Harding was nominated 
The handsome Senator Harding loved a 
good time He was kindly and good-natured, 
but not a deep thinker. Unlike Wilson, he 
believed in going along with the machine 
politicians. Unlike Wilson, he was not inter- 
ested in reforms or governmental regula- 
tion He expressed his “stand-pat” attitude 
thus: 

America’s present need is not heroics, but 
heeling, not nostrums, but normalcy; not 
revolution, but restoration . . , not sur- 
gery, but serenity. 

For Vice-President, the Republican Conven- 
tion nominated Vermont-born Governor Cal- 
vin Coolidge of Massachusetts 

The Democratic Party Supports the 
League. The Democrats nominated for Presi- 
dent James M. Cox, a Wilsonian progressive, 
and for Vice-President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Wilson’s assistant secretary of the navy. 
Both the Democratic platform and the Dem- 
ocratic candidates strongly supported the 
League of Nations 

Many Issues Are Involved in the Election 
Besides the League. The Republicans won a 
smashing victory. 1 This was interpreted by 
many to mean that the people were opposed 
to the League. But the Republicans had not 
campaigned on an anti-League platform. In 
fact, Harding had not made it clear where 
he stood on the League. 

Furthermore, when they voted in 1920, 
many voters were not thinking of the League 
one way or another. Many blamed the party 
in power for the growing unemployment, 
the many taxes, the high prices, and the na- 
tion’s involvement in a war. People were 


The Socialist candidate, Euge D e V. Debs, polled 
900.000 votes to Harding’s sixteen million and 
Cox's nine million. Debs was at the time an inmate 
of a Federal penitentiary, imprisoned for obstruct- 
ing the war < Sort 
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absorbed by the many new interests and 
problems that had arisen after the war. 

The word Harding had coined, “normalcy,” 
had a big appeal for the voters. They 
thought it meant going back to what seemed 
to them the easy-going good old days— the 
days before the progressives agitated for 
reforms and before life was turned topsy- 
turvy by the war. They wanted to forget all 
about the war and its wheatless, meatless, 
and heatless days. What have we got to 
show for all our wartime sacrifices? many 
asked. 

Technically, however, the United States 
still was at war, having failed to ratify the 
Treaty' of Versailles. Late in 1921, therefore 
three years after the armistice, separate 
treaties of peace were signed with Germany 
Austria, and Hungary. 

Irony in the League Controversy. In 1915 
Senator Lodge had strongly recommended 


the creation of an organization like the 
League of Nations. Yet it was the introduc- 
tion of his reservations that helped to kill 
the League. Actually, some of Lodge’s reser- 
vations were merely rephrasings of clauses 
already in the League covenant. Even if the 
reservations had been accepted, the Leagues 
organization would not have been very dif- 
ferent from the one Wilson wanted. And if 
Wilson had not urged his followers to reject 
the reservations, the treaty and, with it, the 
League would probably have been ratified by 
an overwhelming vote. Thus, Wilson, who, in 
a sense, gave his life in the fight for the 
League, helped to kill it by failing to com- 
promise. 

Again and Again, Presidents Recommend 
and Senates Reject United States Member- 
ship in the World Court. An American states- 
man, Elihu Root, had played a major role 
in planning the organization of the World 
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Court. From the very beginning, one of its 
judges was always an American. Most 
Americans favored United States member- 
ship in it. So did the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and the American Federation of Labor, 
among many organizations. So did every 
President from Harding to Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt. 

The other member nations of the Court 
were eager to have the United States join. 
They therefore agreed to make certain con- 
cessions if it would do so. Yet the United 
States never did. 1 Why not? A small group 
of isolationists in the Senate looked upon the 
Court as a “backdoor” to the League of Na- 
tions. Their opposition prevented the Senate 
from mustering the two-thirds vote neces- 
sary for ratification. 


The United States Co-operates While 
Remaining Generally Isolationist 

Maintaining an Isolationist Policy Becomes 
More Difficult Than Ever After World War I. 

Let’s stay "out of Europe's quarrels.” Let 
Europe “stew in its own juice ” Neither “by 
the side door, back door, or cellar door” will 
the United States enter the League of Na- 
tions. Such expressions reflected the strong 
isolationist sentiment of the 1920’s. 

What policies of the United States re- 
flected this isolationism? The United States 
refused to join either the League or the 
World Court. Indeed, for a short while, mail 
received by the State Department from the 
League was sent back unopened. Although 
the United States urged European nations 
to disarm, it refused to enter into any pacts 
guaranteeing them against aggression. Amer- 
ican tariffs were greatly increased, and the 
number of immigrants allowed to enter the 
country was greatly decreased. 


* In 1945. this World Court was replaced by the 
International Court of Justice of the United Na- 
tions. also commonly called the World Court, of 
which tlie United States is a member. 


In the 1930’s, dictatorships in Japan, Italy, 
and Germany were practicing such aggres- 
sive policies that the United States feared 
it might be drawn into a second world war. 
So anxious was the United States to avoid 
this that it passed laws giving up its rights 
as a neutral (page 791). In spite of its iso- 
lationist efforts, however, the United States 
eventually found itself fighting in World 
War II anyway. 

Looking back at this isolationist period, a 
congressman said: 

We walked out on the rest of the world 
and said- "Let the rest of the world go 
by; we can live here unto ourselves." 

Yet, as we shall now see, it is an exaggera- 
tion to say that the United States “walked 
out on the rest of the world,” even in this at- 
tempted return to isolationism. 

Reasons Why Maintaining an Isolationist 
Policy Was Difficult. Obviously, if a nation 
has very strong economic ties to other na- 
tions, it is difficult for it to maintain an 
isolationist policy. And the economic ties of 
the United States to other nations were 
greater than ever after the war. American 
factory owners and farmers, who had in- 
creased their production greatly during the 
war, were now seeking increased markets 
all over the world. Increased factory pro- 
duction required great quantities of cer- 
tain raw materials, such as tin and rubber, 
tliat were not produced in the United States 
Banking groups were investing larger 
amounts of capital than ever before around 
the world. 

Before the war, the United States had been 
a debtor nation This means that Americans 
owed more to non-Americans than non- 
Americans owed to Americans. Its tremen- 
dous volume of wartime exports had helped 
to make the United States a creditor nation 
In war debts alone, the Allied powers owed 
the United States more than $10 billion. 

Isolationism was also difficult for a na- 
tion determined to maintain the Open Door 
in the Far East and protect its possessions 
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Charles Evans Hughes ( an the center ) and other delegates to the Washington 
Naval Disarmament Conference in 1921. An observer at the conference asserted 
'‘Secretary Hughes sunk in thirty five minutes more ships than all the admirals 
of the world have sunk in a cycle of centuries” What did he mean ? 


expect the other big naval powers to do the 
same. Hughes’ announcement came at a 
conference called by President Harding in 
1921 to which nine nations having big na- 
vies or significant interests in the Pacific had 
been Invited. 

The Five-Power Treaty Limits the Naval 
Strength of the Major Naval Powers. At this 
Washington Conference, which lasted into 
1922, three important treaties were signed. 
In keeping with Hughes’ recommendation 
for limitation of naval strength, five major 
naval powers agreed to fix the tonnage of 
their big battleships at roughly the follow- 
ing ratio: 5 (United States) : 5 (Great Brit- 
ain) : 3 (Japan) : 1-7 (France) : 1.7 
(Italy). 1 To achieve this ratio, Great Britain. 
Japan, and especially the United States had 


‘The 5 ratio of the United States and Britain 
would hate amounted to about 523,000 tons. To 
git Japan to accept a 3 ratio, the United States and 
Britain had to agree not to strengthen d><‘r f orU- 
fir-ihnnt in the Western Pacific Tins meant mar 
Japan would have naval supremacy there Thru the 
Italed States would have ddEcuky he 
Philippines. Ciiam. American Samoa, and the 
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Aleutian Islands. 


to scrap many of their battleships. In this 
Five-Power Treaty, the signatory powers 
also agreed on a ten-year naval holiday dur- 
ing which they would build no more big 
battleships. 

The Four-Power Treaty Pledges Support 
of the Status Quo in the Pacific. The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance of 1902 was ended by a 
Four-Power Treaty agreed upon at the Wash- 
ington Conference. In it, the United States, 
Britain, Japan, and France agreed not to 
try to take over one another’s Pacific posses- 
sions. They also agreed to consult in case of 
“aggressive action 1 * in the Pacific. Many sen- 
ators feared that the Four-Power Treaty was 
an alliance. Therefore, they ratified it with 
this reservation. 'There is no commitment 
to armed force, no alliance, no obligation to 
join in any defense ” 

The Nine-Power Treaty and Other Treaties 
Give Some Guarantees to China. All nine 
nations represented at the Washington Con- 
ference signed another treaty, the Nine- 
Power Treaty In it, they agreed not to vio- 
late Chinas independence, its territory. or 
the Open Door policy there. As a result of 
separate treaties, Japan agreed to leave 
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China’s Shantung Peninsula and to cancel 
the Lansing-Ishii Agreement with the United 
States (page 652). For, in a sense, the Nine- 
Power Treaty clashed with the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement. 

Naval Disarmament Conferences Fail to 
Prevent an Armament Race. During the 
naval holiday on big battleships, interna- 
tional competition set in to build smaller 
ships. To curb this competition in construct- 
ing cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, a 
conference was held in London in 1930. But 
relatively little was accomplished at this 
London Naval Disarmament Conference. A 
major reason why was Japan’s humiliation 
and anger at not being granted naval equal- 
ity with Britain and the United States at 
the conference. 

In 1934, the Japanese announced that they 
would henceforth build ships of all kinds 
without limit. Other nations, including the 
United States, fearful that they would be 
left behind in the naval race, also speeded 
up ship construction. In their Far Eastern 
possessions, the Japanese built heavy forti- 
fications. Even their island mandates, which 
the League had forbidden them to fortify, 
were fortified. Bit by bit, as we shall see! 
they also seized more Chinese territory. Then, 
in 1941, they attacked the United States 
naval base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. Thus 
America s efforts to keep out of war, to main- 
tain Chinas Open Door, and, in general, to 
achieve security for its interests in the Pacific 
went up in smoke ( page 803 ) . 

The General Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva Fails to Prevent an Armament Race. 
Let us abolish all offensive armaments — land, 
sea, and air. This was the proposal made in 
1932 by the United States, while participat- 
ing in the Geneva Disarmament Conference. 
This conference, called by the League of 
Nations, had been meeting since 1927. It 
tinned down the American proposal for total 
disarmament, and a later American proposal 
for partial disarmament. 

Why was this conference a failure? Many 
of its delegates, army and navy men, were 
eager to obtain agreements by which the 


army and navy of their own country would 
be increased, not decreased. What they 
wanted was to get the other countries to de- 
crease theirs. Present, too, were lobbyists of 
munitions manufacturers, who wanted all 
countries to increase their armies and navies. 

A greater obstacle to the success of the 
conference arose from the differing attitudes 
of certain nations. The Germans demanded 
that the other nations disarm. Otherwise, 
they said, the Treaty of Versailles should be 
revised to permit Germany to increase its 
army and armaments. France, always fear- 
ful that Germany would repeat its invasions, 
protested German rearmament, unless the 
other nations would guarantee France’s se- 
curity. They refused. Germany, then, in 1933, 
quit the conference and the League. By this 
time, dictator Adolf Hitler was in control 
of Germany. In violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which he held in contempt, Hitler 
began rapidly to rearm Germany. This, plus 
Japan’s aggression in China convinced the 
Geneva delegates that further discussion of 
disarmament was pure folly. Soon the arma- 
ment race in all armaments was on, and this 
time at a more frenzied pace than ever. 

Some nations might have been willing to 
disarm, if other nations, including the United 
States, had been willing to join together to 
use force against aggressors. Such co-opera- 
tive effort for mutual protection is called 
collective security. But in the generally iso- 
lationist period after World War I, the United 
States was in no mood to join in collective- 
security agreements. 

Most Nations, Including the United States, 
Sign a Pact Designed to Outlaw War. An 

international kiss.” “A letter to Santa Claus. 
These were some of the sarcastic labels 
pinned on a peace pact that, by 1935, had 
been signed by almost all the nations of the 
world. This pact, the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
(Pact of Paris), sponsored by the United 
States and France, was drawn up in 1928. 
The nations that signed it agreed to “re- 
nounce war as an instrument of international 
policy.” They also promised that they would 
settle their disputes by peaceful means only- 
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However, there was nothing in the pact about 
how it should be enforced. Besides, the state- 
ment about renouncing war could be inter- 
preted in many different ways. AH agreed 
that only offensive wars were to be con- 
sidered crimes. But what nation ever admits 
that it fights any but defensive wars? 

The United States Senate ratified the pact 
by a vote of eighty-five to one. But, like most 
nations, the United States added reserva- 
tions. One of these made it clear that the 
United States was not giving up any of its 
rights assumed under the Monroe Doctrine. 

True, many ridiculed the Kellogg Pact. 
Yet there were millions around the world 
who hailed this attempt to outlaw aggres- 
sive war as a giant step forward m inter- 
national law. 

The War Debt Controversy Involves 
America More in Europe's Affairs, 

But Intensifies Isolationism 

Gangs of Frenchmen would sometimes at- 
tack American tourists on the streets of Paris 
in the 1920’s. This bitterness toward Ameri- 
cans was based upon the refusal of the 
United States to cancel the war debts. 

European Arguments for Cancellation of 
the War Debts. Europeans who thought the 
United States should cancel the war debts 
argued somewhat like this: 

Almost all of the more than $10 billion 
borrowed from the United States was spent 
in the United States for munitions and food. 
Look at all the money American manufactur- 
ers and farmers made as a result. Why should 
the United States, which is so rich, compel 
payment from Europe, which is so poor? We 
Europeans fought this war for the preserva- 
tion of civilization much longer than >ou 
did. We lost far more lives. W’e saw our 
homes, factories, crops, libraries, and 
churches destroyed. You Americans should 
be glad to cancel the war debts, which are 
only a fraction of what the war cost us. 

You make it impossible for us to pay any- 
way. We cant pay you in gold, for we have 


little of it. You already have more than half 
of the gold in the world. Your high tariff 
makes it difficult for us to sell goods in your 
country. Thus we can't get the money with 
which to pay you. In any case, well pay the 
war debts we owe you if Germany pays us 
the reparations it owes us. Were willing to 
cancel Germany’s reparations if the United 
States is willing to cancel the war debts. If 
this is done, Europe will prosper once more. 
America will prosper, too, for it will be able 
to sell more goods to more Europeans. 

The General American Attitude on the War 
Debts. This European attitude embittered 
many Americans. Isolationists in particular 
said that it proved that Europeans were dis- 
honest, and that the United States should 
never get involved in their affairs. Indignant 
Americans protested somewhat like this: 

If Europe doesn’t pay its war debts, won’t 
the burden fall on American taxpayers in 
the long run? In the peace settlement, the 
Allies got territories and reparations. We 
asked for nothing and got nothing. Europe 
says it can’t pay, but European nations seem 
to have enough money to continue building 
big armies and navies. Maybe if the United 
States makes Europe pay, European nations 
won’t be in such a hurry to get into wars in 
the future. In any case, a good portion of 
the so-called war debts was borrowed after 
the war was over. This in itself proves what 
we contend: that there is no connection 
between the war debts and Germany's rep- 
arations. If we cancel the debts, how can 
any nation have any faith in any future in- 
ternational financial dealings? 

One American summed up most of these 
arguments thus: “We went across, but they 
won’t come across!” 

Some Steps Taken by the United States to 
Solve the War Debls-Reparations Contro- 
versy. Almost from the start, Germany failed 
to pay much on its reparations and the Allies 
failed to pay much on their war debts. To 
make it easier for Germany to pay repara- 
tions to the Allies, reparations were scaled 
down sharply. This was done under plans 
drawn up by two Americans, Charles C 



Dawes and Owen D. Young. To make it 
easier for countries to pay their war debts, 
the United States reduced them in line with 
a nation’s ability to pay. In 1931, President 
Herbert Hoover recommended a moratorium 
(postponement) on payment of reparations 
and war debts for one year. Thus Hoover 
seemed to be recognizing a connection be- 
tween war debts and reparations. The mora- 
torium was accepted by the fifteen Govern- 
ments involved. 

Why the Hoover Moratorium Was De- 
clared. The Great Depression of the 1930’s 
made it difficult for Germany to pay repara- 
tions and for the Allies to pay war debts, 
even if they had wanted to. Hard times were 
encouraging the growth of radical move- 
ments, such as communism and fascism in 
Germany and other European countries. To 
have insisted upon payment would have in- 
creased discontent and increased the num- 
bers of communists and fascists. To have 
insisted upon reparations would have meant 
that Germany would lack the money to pay 
private American investors. It was also felt 
that postponement of collection of repara- 
tions and war debts would give a boost to 
international trade. 


The Johnson Act Is Passed in Anger 
Against Defaulters on War Debts. When the 
year’s postponement was up, a few nations 
made partial payment of their war debts. 
Thereafter, all nations but Finland 1 defaulted 
on payments. Of the total war debt owed, the 
United States collected less than one-quarter. 
Most of the money repaid the United States 
had come to the Allies in reparations from 
Germany. And most of the reparations paid 
by Germany had been borrowed from Amer- 
ican citizens. Most of this borrowed money 
was never repaid. 

In retaliation for the Allies’ failure to pay 
their war debts, the United States passed 
the Johnson Act in 1934. This act forbade 
Americans to lend money to any Govern- 
ment that had failed to pay its debt to the 
United States. It was sponsored by the 
strongly isolationist Senator Hiram Johnson. 
Its passage shows how the war debt con- 
troversy had intensified isolationism among 
Americans. 


1 Finland’s debt was not technically a war debt. 
Finland was one of the several “new” nations to 
which the United States extended loans after the 
war. 
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STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 2# 


Persons to Identify and Terms to Defir 


Fourteen Points 
self-determination 
reparations 
Georges Clemenceau 
David Lloyd George 

Paris Peace 
Settlement 

Big Four 
Vittorio Orlando 
League of Nations 
mandates 
war-guilt clause 


Council of the 
League 

League 

Assembly 

Secretariat 
World Court 
sanctions 
ILO 

Treaty of 
Versailles 

irreconcilables 

reservationists 


Henry Cabot Lodge 
Harry Daugherty 
James M. Cox 
normalcy 
Elihu Root 
debtor nation 
creditor nation 

Washington 
Conference 
of 1921-1922 

Five-Power Treaty 
Four-Power Treaty 


Nine-Power Treaty 
London Naval 

Disarmament 

Conference 

Geneva 

Disarmament 

Conference of 1927 
Adolph Hitler 
collective security 
Kellogg-Briand Pact 
war debt controversy 
Hoover moratorium 
Johnson Act 
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"At Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. For what reasons was President Wilson 
so joyously welcomed in Europe in 1918? 

2. Show how at least five of Wilsons Four- 
teen Points were intended to eliminate 
the basic causes of war. 

3. For what specific reasons did the Allies 
object to many of the Fourteen Points 
after victory was won? 

4. Show how specific provisions in the 
secret treaties stood in the way of achiev- 
ing the Fourteen Points 

5. For what reasons (a) were meetings of 
the Big Four held in secret and (b) was 
Wilson willing to compromise there on 
many of his Fourteen Points 9 

6 Show that in the Paris Peace Settlement 
(a) some of the Fourteen Points were 
recognized and (b) some of the secret 
treaties were fulfilled. 

7. Give (a) the major purposes of the 
League of Nations and (b) the func- 
tions of its major organs. 

8. Describe each of the methods by which 
the League could try to settle interna- 
tional disputes. 

9. Describe some of the League’s (a) weak- 
nesses and (b) efforts to eliminate social 
and economic evils. 

10. What strong objections were raised in 
the United States to its joining the 
League of Nations? 

11. Mention individuals and groups opposed 
to the Treaty of Versailles with its pro- 
vision for the League of Nations. Give 
reasons for their opposition. 

12. What steps did Wilson take to fight 
Lodges reservations? 

13. Give examples to prove that the League 
was not the only issue the voters were 
concerned about in the election of 1920. 

14. Prove that the World Court had in- 
fluential (a) supporters and (b) op- 
ponents in the United States. 

13. Give examples to show that after World 
War I (a) the United States tried to 
practice isolationism but (b) found it 
difficult to do so. 


16. In what ways did the United States co- 
operate with the League of Nations? 

17. Explain (a) why the Washington Con- 
ference was called and (b) its agree- 
ments with respect to ( 1 ) naval disarm- 
ament and (2) the situation in the Far 
East. 

18. In what ways were the naval disarma- 
ment conferences failures? 

19. For what reasons was the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference a failure? 

20 What were the built-in weaknesses of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact? 

21 Associate the war debt controversy with 
(a) the arguments on both sides, (b) the 
Dawes and Young plans, (c) the Hoover 
moratorium, and ( d ) the Johnson Act 

^ Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. The welcome Europe gave Wilson in 
1918 was more than a welcome to a man. 
It was an expression of age-old dreams 
of mankind. Explain fully 

2. If you were drawing up a program for 
a lasting peace, what would be the three 
most important points in it? Justify your 
choices. 

3. In World War I the Fourteen Points 
proved that ideas are powerful weapons. 
Give reasons why. 

4. What do you consider the major obstacle 
to the achievement of the Fourteen 
Points? For what reasons? 

5. Would the world have been better off 
if Wilson had not compromised on his 
Fourteen Points? Explain fully. 

6. One could almost have predicted which 
of the Fourteen Points would be ignored 
in the Pans Peace Settlement. For what 
reasons? 

7. What advantages would the League of 
Nations have enjoyed if the United 
States had joined it? 

8. Make specific suggestions for changes 
that you think might have strength- 
ened the League of Nations. 

9. Give your opinions of any three argu- 
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ments raised against joining the League 
of Nations. 

10. If you had been an adviser to President 
Wilson, what suggestions would you 
have made to him to get (a) Senatorial 
backing and (b) the people’s backing 
for the League? 

11. Senator Lodge’s attack on the League 
and President Wilson’s counterattack 
have all the elements of great tragedy. 
What elements? 

12. There are many lessons to be learned 
from the election of 1920. What lessons? 

13. Would you have favored joining the 
League’s World Court? Justify your an- 
swer. 

14. Maintaining an isolationist policy in the 
twentieth century was much more dif- 
ficult than doing so in the nineteenth. 
For what reasons? 

15. For what reasons did the United States 
find it necessary to co-operate with cer- 
tain League agencies? 

16. What do you consider the major reasons 
for the failure of the various disarma- 
ment conferences after World War I? 

17. Which side do you think had the better 
arguments in the war debt controversy? 
Justify your answer. 

18. Do you think passage of the Johnson 
Act in 1934 was wise? Give reasons for 
your opinion. 


Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. On an outline map of the world locate 
every important place mentioned in this 
chapter. 

2. Write a letter such as President Wilson 
might have written to a friend at home 
describing his reactions to (a) the wel- 
come he received on his arrival in Eu- 
rope in 1918 or (b) the bitterness 
of many Europeans when Wilson took a 
strong stand against their nations’ de- 
mands. 


3. Draw a cartoon showing the attitude of 
(a) Clemenceau or (b) Henry Cabot 
Lodge toward President Wilson, or vice 
versa. 

4. Debate: (a) That President Wilson was 
more responsible for Americas rejection 
of the League of Nations than Henry 
Cabot Lodge; (b) That the United 
States should have canceled the war 
debts immediately; or (c) That the fail- 
ure of the United States to join the 
League of Nations made World War II 
inevitable. 

5. Imagine your committee is Wilsons dele- 
gation to the Paris Peace Conference in 
1918. Map out a program for presenta- 
tion to the conference. 

6. Compile a series of questions that you 
would like to have asked any individual 
mentioned in this chapter on the stand 
he took on a controversial question. 

7. As a research topic, investigate (a) the 
extent to which the United States co- 
operated with the League of Nations, 
(b) all of the Lodge reservations to de- 
termine to what extent they would have 
weakened the League, ( c ) how vali 
the arguments given against the Unite 
States’ joining the League of Nations 
were, ( d ) the significance of the Johnson 
Act of 1934, or (e) the reasons for the 
failure of the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference called in 1927. 

8. Write an imaginary dialogue between a 
supporter and an opponent of ( a ) Unite 
States entry into the (1) League of Na 
tions or (2) World Court, (b) cancella- 
tion of the war debts, or (c) a tougi 
T reaty of V ersailles . 

9. Write an imaginary letter to a senator 
voicing your disappointment with t ie 
Kellogg-Briand Pact and suggesting 
what kind of pact should have been writ 
ten. 

10. As a member of a committee, contribute 
to the agenda for an imaginary disarm 
ament conference of the 1920 s or 3 s- 

11. Investigate Senator Gerald Nye’s M"® 1 
tions Investigating Committee of t e 
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1930’s to determine what historians think 
of its findings. 

12. Draw up a newspaper advertisement 
urging people to sign a petition support- 
ing or opposing any organization or 
policy discussed in this chapter. 

13. Find out what foreigners thought of 
American foreign policies in the 1920’s 
and early 1930s. Give your sources of 
information. 

14. Write a paper stating whether you think 
President Wilson deserved the Nobel 


peace prize that he was awarded in 1919, 

15. Read at least two accounts of any con- 
troversial subject discussed in this chapter 
in the source books or the foreign af- 
fairs books listed in the general bibliog- 
raphy on pages xv and xvi. Report on 
which account seems to you more con- 
vincing and for what reasons. 

16. From the American Heritage series, read 
“Woodrow Wilson Wouldn’t Yield” 
(June, 1957). Report on what lessons 
might be drawn from the article. 
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Unit Six • Tiie Great Experiment Weathers Two Great Wars and a Great Depression 



What Life Was Like 
In the 4 Golden Twenties’ 


Some Social Features of a Frenzied Era 

• Movies, Radio, Jazz, Automobiles, Airplanes, Flappers, Prohibition, Corruption, 
and Intolerance Are Strong Influences • Fear of Foreign Influences Is a Major 
Factor in Immigration Restriction • ‘Flaming Youth’ Rebels Against Long- 
established Manners and Morals • Even More Conventional Youth Demands 
More Independence • Many Gifted Writers Ridicule Old Values, But Rarely 
Substitute New Ones • Americans Become More Music-minded • Artists and 
Architects: Realists and Modernists 

Some Political Highlights of the 'Golden Twenties' 

• The Normally Happy Harding Has a Sad Presidency • Prosperity Reigns and 
Few Problems Trouble the Coolidge Administration • Friendlier Relations Are 
Promoted with Latin America • Some Reasons Why Herbert Hoover Defeated 
Alfred E. Smith in 1928 

The Business Boom Inspires Hope That 'Poverty Will Be Banished' 

• Business Is Strongly Supported by Both the Government and the People 

• Railroad Consolidation Is Encouraged • Taxes Are Cut • The Tariff Is Raised 

• A Technological Revolution Increases Production • The Automobile, Electrical, 
Aviation, Motion-Picture, Radio, and Chemical Industries Boost the Business 
Boom 


Some Social Features 
Of a Frenzied Era 

The “Golden Twenties,” the “Roaring 
Twenties,” the “Era of Flaming Youth,” the 
“Lawless Decade,” the “Jazz Age,” the “Age 
of the Flapper”— these are just a few of the 
names that have been given to the frenzied, 


almost hysterical 1920’s. It was a period when 
millions seemed mixed up — desperately seek- 
ing fun, engaging in fad after fad, and break- 
ing tradition after tradition. Yet, with a 
this bravado, many, as we shall see, were 
filled with fears. 

This was a time when the nation in & eT1 ~ 
eral was so prosperous that many predicte 
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that the United States would never again 
see poverty Yet most farmers did not share in 
this prosperity. Nor did several million wage 
earners. 

Making money meant so much to many 
that they all but ignored spiritual matters. 
And many were making so much money on 
the stock market that people asked: “Why 
work' 1 ” 

But suddenly, in October, 1929, the bubble 
of prosperity burst, and the nation — and the 
whole world — wound up in the worst de- 
pression in all history. 

The Twenties Are Fad-Filled and Sports- 
Crazy. For such a mixed-up period, the then 
hit tunes “Yes, We Have No Bananas” and 
“Barney Google, with the Goo-Goo-Googly 
Eyes" seemed especially appropnate. So did 
the fads of such endurance contests as sitting 
for days atop a flagpole or dancing for days 
in so-called dance marathons held before 
large crowds. Playing contract bridge or 
mahjong, and working crossword puzzles 
were also crazes Over and over again, peo- 
ple would say to themselves: “Day by day, 
in every way, I’m getting better and better.” 
This, they were advised by the Frenchman 
Emile Coue, was the road to success. 

In the sports-crazy Twenties, people went 
wild when Babe Ruth hit sixty home runs in 
a season; when Bobby Jones won every im- 
portant golf tournament; and when Bill Til- 
den won every important tennis tournament. 
Sports became big business. Huge stadiums 
were built into which huge crowds swarmed 
to watch football games. 

Movies, Radio, Jazz, Automobiles, and 
Airplanes Contribute to the Excitement of 
the Twenties. The still-young movie industry 
boomed as women swooned over such idols 
as Rudolph Valentino. The whole family 
rocked with laughter over such comedians 
as Charlie Chaplin. Many actors and singers 
deserted the legitimate stage for Hollywood 
after the appearance of the first talking mov- 
ies in 1927. 

With the birth of radio in the 1920’s, there 
was female swooning over the crooning of 
Rudy Vallee. And never before in history 


had clergymen, educators, politicians, news- 
casters, and advertisers been able to reach so 
many millions of listeners at one time. 

This was the era, too, when jazz, with its 
wild rhythms, came into its own. Dominating 
orchestras, saxophones blared forth as “flam- 
ing youth” frantically danced the delirious 
Charleston 

The still-young automobile industry 
boomed, too, as Henry Ford showed how to 
produce a car cheap enough for millions to 
afford This was his Model T, nicknamed the 
‘Tin Lizzie.” The even-younger aviation in- 
dustry also boomed when young Charles 

By the 1920’s, George M. Cohan, pic- 
tured here, had made a tremendous 
impact on the American theater. The 
composer of "Over There” and numerous 
other songs also wrote many plays and 
mustcals, and was a performer and pro- 
ducer as well Unlike the cynical work 
done by many in the Twenties, the work 
of this so-called "Yankee Doodle Boy “ 
was exuberantly patriotic 




Lindbergh made the first solo nonstop flight 
across the Atlantic in his Spirit of St. Louis. 

Flappers, Prohibition, Government Scan- 
dals, and Intolerance Are Other Features of 
the Twenties. Many girls, especially, smashed 
traditions. “Flappers” is what such girls in 
the Twenties were called. They maintained 
that they were, by their behavior, just shak- 
ing off the shackles that had bound females 
from the beginning of time. Divorces became 
much more common and family ties in gen- 
eral weakened. Many blamed the new free- 
dom of the Age of the Flapper for these 
trends. 

In January, 1920, the Eighteenth (Prohibi- 
tion) Amendment banning the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of intoxicating liq- 
uors went into effect. This ushered in the 
“Dry Decade,” which became a "Lawless 
Decade,” as gangs of gangsters competed 
with one another to control the illegal sale 
of liquor. This was a time, too, of shocking 
scandals in government and shocking intol- 
erance toward minority groups and opinions. 

Distinctive Literature and Art and Ex- 
panded Education Are Also Features of the 
Prosperous Twenties. During the prosperous 
Twenties, too, literature and the arts in 
America developed distinctive qualities. High 
school enrollment increased by sixty-six per 
cent and college enrollment by seventy-five 
per cent. Rural education got a big boost 
from the invention of the automobile. Small, 
poorly equipped schoolhouses could be 
abandoned now that school buses could carry 
pupils long distances to large, well-equipped 
central schools offering many courses. 

Having thus glanced at some social aspects 
of the Twenties, let us examine these and 
other social aspects of the period in more 
detail. Later on, we will do likewise for the 
political and economic aspects. 

Fear of Foreign Influence and of People 
Who Seem Different Sweeps the Nation. 
When World War I was over, the spirit of 
intolerance prevalent during the war fin- 
gered on. Much of this intolerance was di- 
rected against foreigners. Many Americans 
blamed foreign nations for drawing the 


United States into the fighting in Europe. 

Furthermore, the new-born Communist 
Government of Russia was preaching world 
revolution and spreading communism 
throughout Europe. Many Americans feared, 
and Communists in the United States hoped, 
that the United States would be next on 
Russia’s timetable. Apprehensive Americans 
felt, therefore, that it was the duty of every 
good American to be on the watch for any 
person expressing radical ideas. 

Most Communists in the United States 
were recent arrivals. This is one reason why 
aliens were especially suspect. Even Amer- 
ican citizens who expressed new and dif- 
ferent ideas — not necessarily radical — were 
frequently looked upon with suspicion. As 
often happens in periods of intolerance, mi- 
nority groups were singled out as victims. 
Among such were Japanese, Negroes, Jews, 
and Catholics. 

An Epidemic of Strikes Causes Antiradieal 
Fever. In protest over their wretched con- 
ditions of work and their low pay, the Boston 
police went on strike in 1919. Bostonians 
feared for all private property as hoodlums 
took advantage of the strike to rob stores. 
The governor of Massachusetts, Calvin Coo- 
Iidge, expressed the feeling of millions 
throughout the nation when he said that 
there was “no right to strike against the 
public safety by anybody, anywhere, any- 
time.” Although the public had at first been 
sympathetic to the underpaid police, they 
approved when all the strikers were fired and 
a new police force was hired. 

A few days later, 365,000 employees of the 
United States Steel Corporation struck. Much 
of the public, including the Federation of 
Churches, supported the strikers. This was 
largely because many of them received less 
than $30 a week for working seven twelve- 
hour days. But as violence broke out and 
many got the impression that radical agi- 
tators were behind the strike, public opinion 
shifted. The strike failed. 

All in all, more than four million workers 
took part in about 3,000 strikes in 1919. Many 
of these were successful. 
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The Role of Palmer and the Press in 
Spreading Antiradical Fever. These strikes 
increased anti-Communist feeling. President 
Wilsons attorney general, A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer, stinred up the nation by accusing strik- 
ers in general of being disloyal He implied 
that they were partners in a radical conspir- 
acy. Many newspapers fanned the flames of 
public intolerance Feeling became so in- 
tense that many nonradieals were fearful of 
expressing opinions. For Palmer had said 
that "free expression of opinion was danger- 
ous to American institutions.” 

Some Other Factors That Contributed to 
the Spread of Antiradical Feeer. Certain de- 
velopments caused many to draw the con- 
clusion that talk of the Bed (Communist) 
threat was more than mere propaganda. 
Bombs were mailed to the homes of many 
prominent citizens thought to be against 
unions and immigration. Bombs planted in 
the nations financial center, Wall Street, 
New York, killed about forty people. The 
use of bombs could only be the work of 
Reds, many Americans were convinced 
Furthermore, some strike leaders were mem- 
bers of the radical IWW (page 601 ). 

Yet the overwhelming majority of strikers 
and their leaders, too, were as loyal as any 
other Americans. Many of the persons dis- 
covered to have mailed the bombs were 
mentally ill or alien anarchists. Practically all 
the strikes had been called because workers 
were demanding higher wages and shorter 
hours in a time of steadily rising prices. 

The Palmer Raids Are a Product of the 
Red Scare. Late in 1919 and early in 1920, 
Palmer organized a series of raids to arrest and 
■depart aUcos vlbo were. GonKWisviris. Thou- 
sands from coast to coast were jailed. The 
homes and offices of many were searched 
without warrants. Many such persons were 
neither aliens nor Communists, nor in any 
way connected with radicalism. In time, most 
were released. More than 500 were deported 
under an Alien Act that gave the secretary of 
labor the power to deport any alien he sus- 
pected of being a radical. In John Adams' 
Presidency, the Alien and Sedition Acts had 


also interfered with civil liberties (page 178). 
But this could not compare with what went 
on during the Red scare of Palmer days. 

Some prominent citizens, including 
Chares Evans Hughes (page 669), protested 
the Palmer raids. He called them “violations 
of personal rights which savor of the worst 
practices of tyranny.” But the public in gen- 
eral approved of them. 

The Red scare petered out by the end of 
1920. The Communist threat in Europe 
seemed to have been halted. Many came to 
feel that communism in the United States 
had been much exaggerated. Some feared 
that if the Palmer techniques continued, the 
Bill of Rights might be permanently threat- 
ened. And many other interests were com- 
peting for the attention of the American pub- 
lic in the fun-loving, fad-filled Twenties. Yet 
the influence of the Red scare never entirely 
died out. 

Fear of Foreign Influence Is a Major 
Factor in Restriction of Immigration. Nearly 
a million immigrants came to the United 
States in 1920. The poverty and destruction 
caused by the war were encouraging mil- 
lions more to begin packing their baggage 
for America. Native Americans pictured 
themselves being swamped by a flood of 
foreigners. Shall we permit alien cultures 
to threaten our "Anglo-Saxon” way of life? 
some asked. They were especially disturbed 
because so many of the newcomers were com- 
ing from Southern and Eastern Europe. 

Much of the suspicion toward these so- 
called new immigrants (page 579) came 
from native Americans who lived in, and 
whose families had long lived in, country dis- 
tricts os smill tonsre. Many looked the 
ever-growing big cities as a threat to long- 
standing American traditions. It was in the 
big cities that most of the new immigrants 
settled. City factories were major centers 
for radical propaganda. This is one reason 
why such native Americans tended to blame 
new immigrants for the spread of radicalism. 

In fact, many of the reasons that explain 
the Red scare also explain the loud cry for 
immigration restriction. 
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The Ku Klux Klan Opposes Immigrants , 
Among Other Groups. In the 1850’s, a native 
American, or Know-Nothing, Party had op- 
posed immigration as a threat to American 
traditions (page 278). In 1915, the Ku Klux 
Klan (KKK), another group that appealed 
to native Americans to save America from 
foreigners, was formed. Between 1920 and 
1925, the Klan increased its membership from 
5,000 to five million. In its secrecy, its rituals, 
its mysterious language, its midnight rides, 
and its hooded costumes, it recalled the old 
KKK of Reconstruction days (page 416). 

In addition to being against immigrants, 
the new KKK was against Catholics, Jews, 
and Negroes. It also opposed any ties be- 
tween the United States and foreign nations, 
such as the League of Nations. Its methods 
included propaganda, boycotts of Catholic, 
Jewish, and immigrant businessmen, intimi- 
dation, and even terror. It gained great po- 
litical influence throughout the nation, but 
especially in rural areas. However, by 1930, 
the KKK was practically dead. Many Ameri- 
cans, including many Klan members them- 
selves, had come to the conclusion that the 
KKK way was not the American way. 

Labor Unions Continue to Oppose, and 
More Employers Begin to Oppose, Unre- 
stricted Immigration. Labor unions, since 
about 1880, had opposed the unrestricted 
flow of immigration (page 580). Most em- 
ployers had not. Needing unskilled laborers 
for their factories, they had welcomed im- 
migration. In fact, one prominent industrial- 
ist had called opposition to immigration “Red 
hysteria.” However, during the 1920’s, more 
and more machines were invented that could 
do the work of unskilled laborers. Besides, as 
the Red scare spread, many employers be- 
came fearful of foreign radical agitation. All 
over the country, too, there were many who 
felt that the United States had reached the 
point where it could no longer assimilate 
huge numbers of immigrants. 

The Quota Laws of the 1920's Restrict Im- 
migration Sharply. All this opposition helps 
to explain why the Congress, in the 1920’s 
began to restrict immigration sharply. 


A Long-standing Tradition of Welcoming 
Immigrants Is Broken in 1921. Between 1921 
and 1922, the number of immigrants to the 
United States dropped from about 800,000 to 
about 300,000. This was the result of the 
passage of the Emergency Quota Act of 1921, 
which fixed the quota (maximum number) 
of immigrants that could be admitted from 
each European country yearly. This quota 
was three per cent of the number of persons 
of each nationality living in the United States 
in 1910. But opponents of immigration con- 
sidered 300,000 immigrants far too many. 
Some objected because the new immigrants 
from Southern and Eastern Europe filled 
their quotas, while those from Northern and 
Western Europe did not. This meant a 
greater influx of new immigrants than these 
Americans considered desirable. 

The National Origins Act of 1924 Restricts 
European Immigration Further and Bars 
Oriental immigration Entirely. The Con- 
gress’ answer to the criticism of the 1921 law 
was the passage of the National Origins Act 
of 1924. This act cut the quota from three per 
cent to two per cent, and changed the base 
year from 1910 to 1890. Eighteen ninety was 
chosen because there were then relatively 
few people from Southern and Eastern Eu- 
rope in the United States. This 1924 quota 
law sharply reduced total immigration and 
especially immigration from Southern and 
Eastern Europe. It barred Asian immigration 
entirely. 

The proud Japanese were indignant at 
being classified with other groups barred 
earlier, such as the mentally ill, paupers, 
criminals, and radicals (page 581). “Hate 
America” groups in Japan multiplied. They 
were quick to rally to the support of Japa- 
nese militarists when they launched an at- 
tack on America’s Pearl Harbor naval base 
in 1941 (page 803). Since Japan’s quota 
would have been less than 200, many feel that 
Japanese exclusion was an unnecessary slap 
in the face to the Japanese. 

European Immigration Is Limited to 150,- 
000 Annually. In 1929, a plan went into ef- 
fect limiting the total number of immigrants 
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Make three interesting observations on this chart of the leading sources of United 
States immigration from the 1820’s through the 1920's (From the booklet "Amer- 
icans All — Immigrants All," published by the Federal Radio Education Committee 
in co-operation with the United States Office of Education ; based on figures fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Immigration.) 


from all European countries to 150,000 The 
quota for each country was based on the 
number of that nationality in the United 
States in 1920. 1 Each European nation was 
entitled to send at least 100 immigrants a 
year, even if its quota did not amount to that 
many. Quota restrictions did not apply, how- 
ever, to would-be immigrants from Canada or 
the Latin-American republics 
As a result of this law and the depression 
of the 1930‘s, the number of emigrants prac- 
tically canceled out the number of immi- 


1 The law states “The annual quota for any one na- 
tionality shall be the number which bears the same 
ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants in 
continental United States in 1920 having that 
national origin bears to the number of inhabitants 
in continental United States in 1920 of European 
ongin.” 


grants in some years 1 Thus the great river 
of immigration that had flowed from the Old 
World to the New for three centuries had 
now been reduced to a trickle. 

Some Criticisms of the Immigration Laws 
of the 1920’s. Critics have called these im- 
migration laws prejudiced and un-American 
They point out that many of the new immi- 
grants or those from Asia have proved to be 
as good American citizens as those from any 
other area. Such criticisms have helped to 
bring about some changes in the immigration 
laws since 1945 (page 882) But critics de- 
mand more fundamental changes. Some 


t Many would-be immigrants m the depression years 
were refused admittance on the grounds that they 
might become paupers needmg Government sup- 
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suggest that it would be wiser for the United 
States to select its immigrants on the basis of 
their character and ability, rather than on the 
basis of their national origins. 

The Life and Death of the Prohibition Ex- 
periment. The manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors was pro- 
hibited by the Eighteenth Amendment, 
adopted in 1919. An intoxicating liquor was 
defined in the Volstead Act of the same year 
as any beverage containing one-half of one 
per cent alcohol. 

Why the Eighteenth Amendment Was 
Adopted. The attempt to prohibit the sale 
and use of intoxicating liquors dates back 
to the temperance movement of the Jackson- 
ian period. During World War I, agitation 
for prohibition increased. All the old ar- 
guments against the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages (pages 274, 583) were repeated. Here, 
however, are two of the new arguments that 
were added: Prohibition, by preventing 
drunkenness, would result in better soldiers 
and more efficient workers. And the grain 
not used for making alcoholic beverages 
could be used to feed the armed forces, the 
Allies, and the civilian population. 

Prohibitionists from rural areas argued that 
hard-drinking immigrants tended to settle 
in cities. They blamed these immigrants for 
the drunkenness that contributed so much to 
the crime, corruption, poverty, and immoral- 
ity of the big cities. 

Even before the Federal Prohibition 
Amendment went into effect in January, 1920, 
two-thirds of the states had adopted prohibi- 
tion laws. Practically all of these states were 
in rural areas. The majority of the people 
apparently favored the passage of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

Many Protest Prohibition as an Interfer- 
ence with Their Rights. By what right, many 
asked, does the Government tell me whether 
I may or may not drink? Veterans returning 
from the war protested that prohibition had 
been slipped over on them while they were 
busy fighting. Rebellious young men and 
women of the 1920s, who thought it was so- 
phisticated to drink, laughed at the law. So, 


too, did millions of their elders who made 
their own “home brew” or “bathtub gin,” or 
crowded into illegal saloons called speak- 
easies. Furthermore, cynicism had replaced 
wartime idealism. Cynics laughed at the idea 
that prohibition would solve problems. 

Racketeers Capitalize on Prohibition. Pro- 
hibition, designed in part to prevent crime, 
helped to make crime a big business. Since 
so many millions were willing to spend mil- 
lions to get intoxicating liquor, the criminal 
element found all sorts of ways to supply it. 
These suppliers, called bootleggers, brought 
in truckloads of bootleg liquor from Canada. 
They bribed many policemen and officials, 
if necessary, en route. Speedy motorboats 
met liquor-laden ships anchored outside the 
twelve-mile limit and transported their car- 
goes to secret destinations along the coast. 
Soon gangs of bootleggers engaged in violent 
competition in this profitable racket. In many 
large cities hundreds of gang murders were 
committed. 

With their bootlegging racket well-organ- 
ized and with hundreds of gangsters on their 
payrolls, some gangster leaders soon 
branched out into other rackets. They forced 
businessmen in many different businesses to 
pay them “protection money.” If a business- 
man refused, his store or factory might be 
bombed and he, members of his family, or 
some of his employees might be beaten up or 
even killed. 

Some gangsters forced their way into dom- 
inating positions in certain labor unions. This 
enabled them to demand a percentage of 
the union dues paid by workers or to threaten 
employers with strikes unless they were paid 
off. 

Gangsters also branched out into running 
such businesses as gambling houses, road- 
houses, and race tracks. Kidnaping for 
ransom became another sideline. 

Why Racketeers Often Went Unpunished. 
The Prohibition Amendment grew more and 
more unpopular with much of the population, 
especially in the big cities. This made it dif- 
ficult for law-enforcing agencies to do then" 
job. There were too few Federal agents to 
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enforce the law and they were too poorly 
paid. Bribery convinced some of them to 
look the other way. Bribery or contempt for 
the law explains why some policemen in 
some cities even directed inquirers to the 
nearest speakeasy Through bribery or in- 
timidation, some gang leaders were even 
able to place entire city governments under 
their domination No wonder many gangsters 
were not convicted for their many crimes! 

Nevertheless, the prohibitionists (called 
drys) insisted that, given time, the prohibi- 
tion experiment would succeed. They pointed 
out that rural districts in general were re- 
specting prohibition. They quoted statistics 
to demonstrate that in the nation as a whole 
a decline in drunkenness had taken place 
Eventually, however, most people came to 
agree witli the antiprolubitionists (called 
wets) that prohibition must go. 

'Flaming Youth' Rebels Against Long- 
established Manners and Morals. This is 
how the poet Edna St. Vincent Millay ex- 
pressed the enjoy-hfe-today-and-don't-worry- 
about-tomorrow spirit of many young people 
of the Twenties. 

My candle burns at both ends. 

It will not last the night, 

But ah, my foes, and oh, my friends — 

It gives a lovely light 1 1 

Because of the prosperity of this period, 
many found it easy to indulge themselves in 
the pursuit of pleasure. Many young people 
looked upon the older generation as stuffy, 
prudish, old-fashioned bores. The cynical 
“flaming youth” of the Twenties was in re- 
bellion against the rules for good conduct 
long held sacred. The idea of throwing them- 
■sdm* itrAi) itAuim TiiuvcniCTfts, -as "iie ■pio- 
gressives had, seemed silly to many. Said 
one cynical writer, H. L. Mencken: "If I am 
convinced of anything it is that DOING 
GOOD is in bad taste.” Some even admired 


s “First Fig" from Collected Poems, Harper & Bros. 
Copyright 1922, 1950 by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
By permission of Norma Millay Ellis. 



Besides the fact that this flapper u teach- 
ing the Charleston, what else does this 
John Held, Jr., cartoon tell about the 
Twenties'’ 


the bootleggers and other gangsters for mak- 
ing good in a financial way. 

Some Reasons for This Spirit of Rebellion 
and Desire for Independence. Not all young 
people of the Twenties were in the “flaming 
youth” category. Many were serious-minded 
and realized that their elders had much to 
teach them. But even many of these had a 
strong desire for greater independence. They 
seemed to feel that., in the past., young, peo- 
ple had been too much held in check. 

How the War Stimulated This Spirit and 
Desire. The war had drawn millions of men 
into the service, many of whom had gone 
away with the feeling that they might not 
come back. This, plus the hardships at the 
front, fostered the idea that any person is 
foolish who doesn’t have a good time while 
he can. Moreover, many who had never been 
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away from home before saw different ways of 
life. This encouraged them to question many 
of the customs and traditions they had been 
taught to accept. World War I had been the 
biggest war up to that time. It hit the world 
so hard and brought about such great 
changes that many felt that their pre-war 
ideas were out-of-date in the post-war world. 

The war had drawn women into all kinds 
of jobs to take the place of men drawn into 
service. Most of these jobs had never before 
been held by women. In fact, a relatively 
small percentage of women had ever worked 
outside their homes before. 

Greater Financial Independence and More 
Home Conveniences Make Women Feel 
Freer. Partly out of gratitude for women’s 
contributions to the war effort on the home 


front and behind the lines on the war front, 
the nation adopted the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment in 1920 (page 584). Now it was illegal 
for states to deny women the right to vote 
because they were women. Now that women 
had more political power, they demanded 
more economic and social rights. These de- 
mands increased as women became more 
and more financially independent of their 
fathers or their husbands. Helping to make 
them so were the booming industries of the 
Twenties that provided jobs for millions of 
women. Many of these industries were rela- 
tively new ones that turned out large quan- 
tities of vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, and other electrical household 
conveniences. These devices, plus the greatly 
increased number of laundries, bakeries, 
and delicatessens, gave the housewife more 
time for activities outside the home. 


Sensational Movies and Publications— at 
the Automobile, Too — Encourage Brea 
with Traditions. In the Twenties, there w 
a tremendous expansion in the production 
movies and in the publication of certain se 
sational magazines and newspapers. Ma 
movies and such magazines glamoriz 
breaking with traditions. Thev seemed 
suggest that those who didn’t make su 
breaks would lead dull, stuffy ] ives T 
tremendous expansion of the automobile 


dustry at this time also encouraged the break- 
ing of traditions. Many young people, before 
the automobile, would have spent their eve- 
nings with the family at home. Now many 
thought it sophisticated to drive their dates 
to a roadside speakeasy and stay out until 
dawn. 

Psychology Is Used to Justify the Rebel- 
lious Spirit. The writings of an Austrian 
doctor, Sigmund Freud, became quite popu- 
lar during the Twenties. Often, however, they 
were misinterpreted to mean that unless one 
expressed oneself fully, without inhibitions, 
one might become a mental and physical 
wreck. Actually, Freud had urged that peo- 
ple learn to understand themselves fully so 
as to be able to exercise control over their 
behavior. 

Many Females Show Their Independence 
in Their Appearance and Behavior. “What 
next?” many parents asked. They found the 
revolution taking place in their daughters’ 
dress and manners in the 1920’s shocking. 
Many girls bobbed their long hair. Many 
shortened their long skirts to above the knee 
and exposed their bare knees by rolling their 
stockings. Now these stockings were made of 
silk or rayon, instead of cotton. For many, the 
corset, the petticoat, and the cover-all bath- 
ing suit became as old-fashioned as did lady- 
like language. Many shocked their elders 
still more by using lipstick and rouge, and 
by smoking and even drinking. But soon some 
formerly shocked mothers were dressing and 
behaving much like their daughters. 

Many Females Use Their Independence in 
Constructive Ways. It would be a big mis- 
take to believe that all women in the Twen- 
ties went to extremes in dress and behavior. 
Most, for example, never saw the inside of 
a speakeasy. Many mothers spent long hours 
in the home, cooking, washing clothes, and 
scrubbing floors, much as their mothers had. 
If they went out to work, it was to add to 
the family income, perhaps to help send 
their sons and daughters to college. And 
thousands more daughters were going to 
college than ever before. When many op- 
portunities were opened to them in business 
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and tin? piofessicins in the Twenties, women 
pi oi ed that only prejudice could hold them 
back. 1 Educated women began making rep- 
utations as executives in business and gov- 
ernment, as scientists, artists, doctors, and 
lawy ers 

Many women tlirew themselves enthusias- 
tically into movements to improve politics, 
education, and the welfare of the poor, the 
handicapped, and children The trend to- 
ward more comfortable, less cumbersome 
clothing introduced by the flappers became, 
in more modified form, the fashion of many 
women As women became more independ- 
ent and influential, they frequently had more 
to say than their husbands in deciding which 
products would be bought for the home Thus 
manufacturers tended to cater more and 
more to female tastes. 

Looking at the Twenties Through a Study 
of Some of l»s Writers. The novelist Sinclair 
Lewis won the Nobel prize for literature in 
1930. Although fie was the first American to 
do so, his winning of the honor angered a 
good many Americans. They probably would 
have been equally angry if the award had 
been given to any one of most of the out- 
standing American writers of the period. Yet 
few periods in American history had as many 
writers who were as creative, dynamic, and 
interesting as those of the 1920’s 1 

Many Cifted Writers Ridicule Old Values, 
But Rarely Substitute New Ones. What an- 
gered quite a few Americans was that 
many of these writers seemed to see 
little that was good in American life. They 
criticized the United States as a land 
where too many people were spending far 
too much time chasing the dollar. Too 
little time, said such authors, was devoted 


1 However, even today in some fields, when a man 
and a woman are equally qualified for promotion 
to a certain position, the man, more often than not, 
gets it Nor have women in some states won com- 
plete legal equality with men 

* Of course, many of these writers, as well as many 
musicians and artists of the period, continued their 
work long after the Twenties 


to literature, art, and music. Their themes 
often stressed the ugly side of life, often in 
hard-boiled language. This shocked peoxile 
accustomed to the more genteel writing of 
the nineteenth century Some biographers 
shocked readers by debunking (casting 
doubt on) the greatness of many of the na- 
tion’s past heroes. 

Many of the writers sneered at old values. 
Yet they had no new values to substitute for 
them They therefore considered themselves 
the Lost Gena at ion. An important reason 
for the c>nicism, restlessness, and despair of 
many of them was their disillusionment with 
the results of World War I. Some fled what 
they considered vulgar American civiliza- 
tion to live in Paris or on the Riviera. 

Some of the Disillusioned Writers of the 
Twenties. In his novel Babbitt, Sinclair 
Lewis satirizes American businessmen as 
back-slapping, go-getting, apparently self- 
satisfied individuals He considers them 
rather pathetic people, who cannot find in 
money-making the happiness they seek In 
Lewis’ novel Main Stiect, small-town life in 
the Midwest is satirized as narrow, smug, and 
h>pocritical The practice of medicine is at- 
tacked in his Arrowsmith as a materialistic 
jungle, where idealistic researchers face over- 
whelming obstacles. 

Characters m such novels as This Side of 
Paiadisc and The Great Gatsby by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald are constantly searching for hap- 
piness. But having no new values to substi- 
tute for the old values they have discarded, 
they do not find it They do not find it in 
speakeasies, in fast cars, in fast living at 
luxurious Long Island resorts, in Paris, or 
on the Riviera. 

To the novelist Ernest Hemingway, the 
world of the Twenties seemed a confused, al- 
most meaningless one In it, too many people 
were always talking too much about ideals 
in which they did not believe themselves. In 
his novel A Farewell to Arms, Hemingway 
attacks what lie considers the false ideals 
preached to drag peace-loving individuals 
into World War I. Typical, cynical, disillus- 
sioned characters of the Lost Generation are 
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depicted in Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises. 
They spend their wasted lives in Spain at 
bullfights, drinking too much, and fighting 
over a woman. 

In Theodore Dreiser’s novel An American 
Tragedy, a morally weak young man, ambi- 
tious for wealth and power, brings about the 
drowning of his girl friend. Some say that 
Dreiser blamed this tragedy not so much on 
the young man as on society, which made 
wealth and power seem so important to him. 
Others see in the novel just an interesting 
story that shows the evil effects of lack of 
character training and an unhappy child- 
hood. 

An American Tragedy made Dreiser 
famous. His earlier novels, also on sordid 
subjects, shocked readers accustomed to the 
sentimental writing of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Writing in the vein of Crane (page 
571), Norris (page 596), and a socialist 
novelist. Jack London, Dreiser strongly in- 
fluenced many writers of the Twenties. Drei- 
ser himself eventually became an ardent sup- 
porter of Communist Russia. 

To many, the greatest American novelist to 
come out of the Twenties was a Southerner, 
William Faulkner. A morbid atmosphere of 
doom pervades such novels of his as The 
Sound and the Fury. Insanity, immorality, 
and brutality fill his pages. Faulkner’s fa- 
vorite theme is the Old Plantation South de- 
caying under pressure from the new com- 
mercial and industrial South. 

Faulkner’s later novels, like those of cer- 
tain other writers of the 1920’s, were more 
idealistic. He expressed his later idealism 
thus, in accepting the Nobel prize in 1950: 


[Man] is immortal, . . . because he has a 
soul, a spirit capable of compassion and 
sacrifice and endurance. The poet’s the 
the writer’s, duty is to . . . help man en- 
dure by lifting his heart, by reminding him 
of the courage and honor and hope and 
pride and compassion and pity and sacri- 
fice which have been the glory of his past i 


1 1954 ri bv d W f M m ^dcr. Copy 

193-1 • " lll,am Faulkner (Random House)] 


Some of the More Traditional Writers of 
the Twenties. Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop is the title of a novel published in 
1927 and written by a woman, Willa Cather. 
This novel stresses not disillusionment but 
spiritual goodness. O Pioneers! and My 
Antonia are earlier Cather novels. They stress 
family ties and the goodness of simple im- 
migrants building their lives on the prairies 
of the Middle West. 

Edith Wharton, in such novels as The Age 
of Innocence, shows the psychological ef- 
fects on the old dying New York aristocracy 
of the new millionaire class. These nouveau 
riche were products of the nation’s industrial 
expansion. Mrs. Wharton satirizes hypocrisy 
and narrowness in the old polite society. Yet 
she pities its members, who find the chang- 
ing times too much for them. 

The change from the Old to the New 
South is the theme of many of Ellen Glas- 
gow’s novels. Instead of writing sentimen- 
tally about the Old South, as many other 
Southern writers had done. Miss Glasgow 
writes penetratingly about the New South. 
In it, she sees the growing middle class and 
iron-willed women as playing major roles. A 
notable example of such a novel is Barren 
Ground. 

Drama in the Twenties Begins to Be More 
Experimental and Less Sentimental. Actors 
in Eugene O’Neill’s play Strange Interlude 
lay bare their innermost thoughts. But this 
is done in asides supposed to be heard by the 
audience, but not by the other actors. Their 
lines to the other actors are far less the truth 
than these asides. 

O Neill is considered America’s greatest 
playwright. He was strongly influenced in 
his writing by the tragedies written by an- 
cient Greek playwrights, by the work of such 
nineteenth-century playwrights as Ibsen, and 
by the teachings of the Austrian psychiatrist 
Freud. Many O’Neill plays stress the strug- 
gle of individuals to understand themselves 
in a bewildering or even hostile world. Like 
that of many of the novelists of the Twenties, 
O Neill’s point of view is generally pessi- 
mistic. 
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Like O’Neill, other playwrights of litis pe- 
riod experimented with new techniques. 
Elmer Rice did so, for example, in his The 
Adding Machine Much experimentation also 
took place as the "little theater" movement 
swept the nation 1 

In general, the many playwrights who 
wrote in the Twenties were more creative 
and less sentimental and melodramatic than 
earlier American playwrights They probed 
real problems and considered entertainment 
only a secondary obligation of the play- 
wright. 

Poetry in the Twenties Also Begins to Be 
More Experimental and Less Sentimental. 
"Thcsquarerootofminusone" appears as one 
word in the poetry of e. e. cummings, an 
experimental poet of die Twenties Not only 
does he thus make one word of many but he 
often omits capital letters and punctuation 
Most of the experimental poets of the 
Twenties experimented with unusual verse 
forms and subjects They paid little atten- 
tion to rhyme or traditional meter They 
seemed to feel that traditional forms of 
poetry were like strait jackets, which kept 
them from expressing fully their thoughts and 
emotions. Many of them, like the Lost Gen- 
eration novelists, were disillusioned and 
skeptical. To them, their times were too 
vulgar, too materialistic, and too meaning- 
less. 

The very title, The Waste Land, of a long 
poem by T. S. Eliot indicates his hopeless 
and despairing attitude toward his times 
Like his fellow American-born poet, Ezra 
Pound, Eliot exiled himself to Europe. Eliot 
had little respect for democracy. Pound be- 
came a fascist. The daring experimentation 
of these learned men in style and content 
has had great influence on other modern 
poets. In his Cantos, begun in 1925, Pound 
uses themes of Vergil and Dante, medieval 
songs, allusions to the Chinese dynasties, 


* Strongly influenced by the experimentation of the 
Twenties were such later playwrights as Thornton 
Wilder, Tennessee Williams, and Arthur Miller 
(page 891) 


some American history, and much else. The 
poetry of such experimentalists is so unusual 
and so often difficult to understand that it 
has not been popular with the general public. 
Some Poets Who Were More Popular Than 
the Extreme Experimentalists. Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson was also pessimistic about his 
times. Yet his poetry shows deep sympathy 
for the suffering of his fellow men. Through 
die years, Carl Sandburg has grown increas- 
ingly optimistic about his times, his country, 
and the basic good sense of the people. His 
poetry glorifies America’s bustling industrial 
cities, its broad prairie farms, and its peo- 
ple, even the humblest of them, at work and 
play. His poems have such titles as “Smoke 
and Steel,” “Prairie," and “The People, Yes.” 
Their verse is both formless and rhymeless. 
The first volume of Sandburg's prose biog- 
raphy of Lincoln appeared in 1926. Reading 
almost like poetry, it sings the praises of the 
man whom the author considers the finest 
representative of what America stands for. 

“It [a poem] begins in delight and ends in 
wisdom," wrote the poet Robert Frost. Much 
delight there is in such poems of his about 
rural New England as “The Wood-pile,” 
“After Apple-picking," and “Mowing." Frost’s 
language and subjects seem simple Yet there 
is so much wisdom in what he says that many 
a reader has to reread it to appreciate it 
fully. Here is a sample: 

Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 

And to whom I was like to give offense. 
Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 

That wants it down! 1 

Frost was not disillusioned. Nor did he take 
extreme positions m his poetry or his politics. 

Americans Become More and More Music- 
minded. MusicI Music! Musicl Never before 
had so much music been available to so 
many Americans as in the period beginning 
in the 1920's. Music from phonographs, 


1 From “Mending Wall” by Robert Frost Quoted by 
pemussion of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc 
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radios, musical comedies, and sound films, Just as poetry had its daring experimenters 
and, later, music piped into restaurants and in the Twenties, so did music. They were 

even factories — there was music to suit many called modernists. Certain compositions of 

tastes. More and more Americans developed such modernists as Aaron Copland, Virgil 

a taste for concert and operatic music. But Thomson, and Roy Harris have been so un- 

far, far more were attracted to jazz and other usual that they have not “caught on’ with the 

popular music. general public. 

This was the heyday of such composers of Artists and Architects: Realists and Mod- 
popular music as Irving Berlin, Cole Porter, ernists. The art of the Twenties was also 

Jerome Kern, and George Gershwin. The sufficiently varied to suit many tastes. Let us 

creative Gershwin combined jazz and sym- look at some of the trends that developed 
phonic music in such compositions as Rhap- during the period. 

sochj in Blue and An American in Paris. The Earlier Ashcan School Influences 
Later he composed the world-famous folk Realistic Painting in the Twenties. Art for 
opera Porgy and Bess. art’s sake is not enough: painters should also 

A novel contribution along classical lines give an insight into life around them: the 
was made by composer Deems Taylor and ugly, as well as the beautiful. This seemed 

poet Edna St. Vincent Millay. They collabo- to be the attitude of a group of eight Amer- 

rated on an opera, The Kings Henchman. ican painters at the opening of the twentieth 


George Bellows painting of the Dempsetj-Firpo fight of 1924. For what reasons 
do you think this painting has appealed to many? 



century. 1 They painted such subjects as city 
backyards, saloons, newsboys, drunkards, 
and pushcart peddlers. That is why they were 
contemptuously called the Ashcan School of 
painters. 

These realistic painters were strongly in- 
fluenced by the realistic painting of Thomas 
Eakins (page 574). In turn, they strongly 
influenced many realistic painters of the 
1920’s and later. George Bellows was one 
such. In his famous painting of the Dempsey- 
Firpo prize fight of 1924, he shows Dempsey 
being knocked from the ring 
The Paintings of Certain Realists Show 
Enthusiasm for American Li/e- Realistic, too, 
each in his own distinctive style, have been 
the painters Edward Hopper, Thomas Hart 
Benton, and Grant Wood. The loneliness of 
individuals in a big city is dramatically de- 
picted in Hopper's Ntghthawks, which shows 
a few patrons in an all-night cafeteria In 
their paintings of their beloved Middle West, 
Benton and Wood portrayed dynamically 
and colorfully an important slice of American 
life. Unlike certain writers of the Lost Gen- 
eration, such painters as Benton and Wood 
showed enthusiasm for American history 
and keen interest in American people. More 
and more painters of the Twenties began 
painting scenes of railroad yards, factories 
belching smoke, immigrants arriving, and 
other scenes of the many-sided aspects of 
American life. Such painters lived up to 
Benton’s belief that: 

No American ait can come to those who 
do not live an American life, . . . and 
who cannot find in America justification of 
their lives. 

Modernists, at First Ridiculed, Steadily 
Gain Recognition. Quite different from the 
realistic painters of the Twenties were the 
so-called modernists. Modernist painters are 


The Eight, as they were called, included William 
Glackens, John Sloan, George Luks, Robert Ilenn, 
Ernest Lawson, Maurice Prendergast, Arthur B 
Danes, and Everett Shinn. 


not so much interested in representing what 
they see, or in conforming to traditions. 
They prefer to express the emotional reac- 
tions their subjects have produced in them. 
They often do so in some abstract form, such 
as a geometrical design. Modernists owe 
much to such European painters as Paul 
Cezanne, Vincent Van Gogh, and Henri Ma- 
tisse 

Some modernist paintings are quite un- 
usual and difficult to understand. That is 
why some viewers have called them the 
products of fakers and lunatics However, 
modern art has steadily gained a larger and 
larger public. The paintings of such modern- 
ists as John Marin and Georgia O’Keeffe, for 
example, are much in demand for their 
originality, vitality, and symbolical quality. 1 

Modern art has influenced the designing 
of furniture, automobiles, kitchen equipment, 
jewelry, and hundreds of other items. 

Architecture Slowly Becomes More Dar- 
ing. To the architect Ralph Adams Cram 
(born 1863), civilization had reached its 
greatest heights during the Middle Ages. This 
explains why his many university and church 
structures, still being erected during the 
1920s, were designed in the Gothic style of 
the Middle Ages. Then, as now, the influence 
of the medieval Gothic style, as well as that 
of the ancient Greek and Roman styles, the 
Georgian colonial style, the Spanish-mission 
style, and many other traditional styles of 
architecture, was far from dead. Structures 
built in such styles were in sharp contrast to 
the tallest skyscraper in the world, the 102- 
story Empire State Building, erected in New 
York in 1930. In a sense, this building was 
the culmination of the craze to build sky- 
in. many American, cities thcQwgjiv- 
out the prosperous Twenties 


l American sculpture has bad its modernists, too. 
Among the most distinguished have been the 
French-bom Gaston Lachaise, the Lithuaman-bom 
William Zorach, and the Ukrainian-bom Alexander 
Archipenko A foremost American-born modernist, 
Jacob Epstein, did most of his work in England. 
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The father of the skyscraper, Louis Sul- 
livan (page 575), had developed the theory 
in architecture that form follows function. 
Sullivan’s pupil, Frank Lloyd Wright, in- 
sisted that every building should be in har- 
mony with its location, as well as with its 
function. This daring experimenter had some, 
but not much, influence on the architecture of 
the Twenties. As time went on, however, 
more people began to show an interest in 
Wright’s radical architectural ideas. One of 
his buildings, the Guggenheim Museum in 
New York, is shaped like a bowl. Art is dis- 
played along its ramps. 

When Wright died in 1959, his disciples 
were in the process of constructing museums, 
theaters, churches, synagogues, hospitals, 
and motels, as well as private homes. It was 
Wright who introduced tire picture window, 
the split-level living room, the modern ranch 
house, and other features typical of many 
structures today. Yet resistance to the more 
radical Wright ideas in architecture is still 
strong, as it is to many forms of modernism 
in the arts. 


Some Political Highlights 
Of the 'Golden Twenties' 


The Normally Happy Harding Has a Sad 

Presidency. During the Twenties, Republican 
Presidents Harding (page 689), Coolidge, 
and Hoover occupied the White House! 
‘Normalcy” was what Harding had hoped for 
in his Presidency. Instead, lawlessness as- 
sociated with prohibition, violation of civil 
liberties associated with the Red scare, and 
terrorism associated with the KKK helped to 
make the times abnormal. 


In this abnormal period of moving tl 
nation off a wartime basis and back onto 
peacetime basis, many groups grumble 

. °. rkerS went on man y s Tikes because of tl 
high cost of living. Organized labor cor 
plained because courts in the Twenties we 
generally unsympathetic to unions. Busine< 
men complained because of the many strik 
and the high taxes carried over from wa 


time. Farmers complained at the loss of their 
profitable wartime markets. Veterans com- 
plained because they felt that they should 
receive a bonus to compensate for their war- 
time financial losses. They argued that they 
had been paid poorly at a time when civil- 
ians were getting high pay. The Allies com- 
plained because the United States had re- 
fused to cancel the war debts. Americans 
who believed in international co-operation 
complained because the nation had not 
joined the League of Nations. 

Some of these complaints were partially 
answered by the Harding Administration and 
its successors. Some are still heard. Labor’s 
complaints were softened somewhat by the 
first immigration quota law in 1921 and by 
the return of prosperity in late 1922. Labor 
also liked the fact that Harding got the steel 
industry to agree to an eight-hour day. Busi- 
nessmen were pleased when taxes were low- 
ered and the tariff was raised. The creation 
of the Budget Bureau 1 pleased businessmen, 
too, because its aim was to prevent waste of 
Government money by various departments. 
Big businessmen liked the fact that the anti- 
trust laws were not used to break up trusts. 

Farmers, however, felt that they remained 
the forgotten men. For the Government 
seemed to be doing very little to help them. 
Veterans were indignant because a bonus 
bill was vetoed by Harding. European na- 
tions felt that the United States was not 
doing enough to help them, even though the 
Harding Administration reduced war debts — 
a reduction based on the principle of a na- 
tion s capacity to pay. Believers in inter- 
national co-operation felt it wasn’t enough 
that Harding had called the Washington 
Conference in 1921, recommended joining 
the World Court, and sent unofficial observ- 
ers to meetings of the League of Nations 
(page 692). 


1 The Budget Bureau makes a careful study of th c 
financial needs of each Government department. 
It also estimates the Government’s annual income. 
Thus it helps the President to prepare his annual 
budget for submission to tbe Congress. 
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Harding's Inability to Say 'No’ to His 
Friends Makes Trouble for Him and for the 
Nation. "This White House is a prison. I can’t 
get away from the men who dog my foot- 
steps.” If the White House was a prison for 
Harding, as he thus said it was, lie helped 
to make it so. For the men who dogged his 
footsteps, seeking favors and usually getting 
them, were his personal friends. Harding was 
personally honest. He appointed some of the 
"best minds” in the nation to high office 
However, many of his other appointees were 
incompetent. Some were downright dis- 
honest. So dishonest were some that his ad- 
ministration, like Grant’s, was marked by 
shocking scandals. 

Among the "best minds” Harding ap- 
pointed were Charles Evans Hughes as sec- 
retary of state, Andrew Mellon as secretary 
of the treasury, Herbert Hoover as secretary 
of commerce, and former President Taft as 
chief justice of the Supreme Court Two 
Cabinet members who were to damage the 
reputation of his Administration were his 
chief adviser, Attorney General Harry M 
Daugherty, and Secretary of the Interior 
Albert B. Fall. Daugherty and many other 
Harding appointees bad helped him to win 
the nomination and file election. Harding 
believed that the victor should reward such 
loyalty in politics. Besides, the soft-hearted 
Harding hated to turn down anybody. 

Weak-willed, pleasure-loving, and poorly 
informed, Harding turned over Government 
problems to his subordinates for decision. 
When he learned that some of these subor- 
dinates had, by their corruption, betrayed 
both him and the nation, he became heart- 
sick. On his way home from a trip to Alaska 
in 1923, Harding contracted pneumonia, suf- 
fered a stroke, and died 
His own words throw light on Harding’s 
difficulties as President. He had said: 

I am not fit for this office and should never 
have been here. ... I have no trouble 
with my enemies I can take care of them 
all right. But, my . . . friends, . . . 
they’re the ones that keep me walking the 
floor nights! 


Most shocking of the many shocking scan- 
dals of the Harding Administration was the 
notorious Teapot Dome scandal. Presidents 
Taft and Wilson had set aside, for the future 
use of the navy, valuable oil reserves in Cali- 
fornia and at Teapot Dome, Wyoming. Sec- 
retary of the Interior Fall got Harding, in 
1921, to transfer control of these oil reserves 
from the Navy Department to his depart- 
ment. Then Fall secretly leased the oil re- 
serves to private oil interests. In each case. 
Fall accepted large bribes. 

A Senate committee headed by Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana relentlessly investigated 
and exposed this corrupt and most unpa- 
triotic deal. The leases were canceled. Fall 
was convicted of bribe-taking, fined, and 
given a >ear in jail What seems especially 
shocking about this incident is that the pub- 
lic didn’t seem to be especially shocked 
by it. In fact, the public-spirited Senator 
Walsh was attacked more fiercely for press- 
ing the investigation than were those in- 
volved in the Teapot Dome affair. Perhaps 
the cynicism of the Twenties helps to ex- 
plain why. 

One of the other scandals involved the 
first head of the newly created Veterans' 
Bureau. He was jailed for two years lor 
stealing nearly $250,000 in Government 
funds Wounded veterans lying in hospitals 
were the chief victims of this cheating, in 
which badly needed Government medical 
supplies were sold to private dealers at low 
prices, in return for kickbacks from pur- 
chasers. 

As attorney general, Daugherty was re- 
sponsible for prosecuting illegal acts. Yet he 
was himself investigated by the Senate for 
fraud. When he was tried, the jury disagreed 
as to his guilt. However, Vice-President Cal- 
vin Coolidge, 1 who succeeded to the Presi- 
dency on Harding’s death, had already asked 
for Daugherty’s resignation. 


1 What had helped Coolidge win the Republican 
nomination for Vice President had been the public- 
ity gi\en him during the Boston police stnke 
(page 702) 
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To Many in the 'Roaring Twenties,' Coo- 
lidge Represents Stability and Old-Fashioned 
Virtues. In the light of an old-fashioned 
kerosene lamp, in an old Vermont farm- 
house, before dawn on August 3, 1923, Calvin 
Coolidge took the oath of President on the 
old family Bible. His father, a justice of the 
peace, administered the oath. This “home- 
spun inauguration” had been occasioned by 
the arrival about midnight of a telegram an- 
nouncing the death of President Harding. 

The simple setting of the inauguration 
scene touched the hearts of many Americans. 

It reminded them of their image of an older, 
more wholesome America, so far removed 
from the sophistication and fast pace of in- 
dustrialized America. The leading character 
in this scene seemed to be just what the na- 
tion needed in the hysterical Twenties. Lean, 
plain, and unsmiling, Coolidge inspired con- 
fidence. He had a reputation for being hon- 
est, thrifty, conscientious, conservative, and 
deeply religious. 

As prosperity increased, so did Coolidge’s 
popularity. Plis nomination by the Republi- 
cans in 1924 was, therefore, practically inevi- 
table. 

Coolidge Wins Election in 1924, Aided by 
Prosperity and Resistance to Change. Prac- 
tically inevitable, too, because of the pros- 
perity and his popularity, was Coolidge’s 
election. Certain significant features stand 
out in the 1924 campaign. A serious split 
took place at the Democratic Convention 
between delegates from rural areas of the 
West and South, on the one hand, and those 
from the big cities of the Northeast, on the 
other. In general, the rural delegates sup- 
ported prohibition and opposed increased 
political influence for foreign groups in the 
American population. In general, the city 
delegates, many of whom represented for- 
eign groups, favored repeal of prohibition 
The split was dramatized when a proposal 
to condemn the Ku Klux Klan lost by one 
vote This proposal had been supported 
mainly by city delegates. 

So strong was the split that it took 103 
ballots to nominate a candidate. The com- 


promise candidate chosen was John W. 
Davis, a West Virginian. The brilliant Davis 
had been a progressive while serving in 
Wilson’s Administration, but was now a con- 
servative New York corporation lawyer. 
There was little difference between the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican platforms in 1924, 
except that the Democrats favored joining 
the League of Nations. 

The New Progressive Party Takes a Bold 
Stand on Many Issues in the Election of 
1924. However, there was a big difference 
between the platforms of these two old par- 
ties and that of a new third party, called the 
Progressive Party. Many planks in the Pro- 
gressive platform resembled planks in the 
Populist platform of the 1890’s (page 494) 
and the Progressive platform of 1912 (page 
610). Nominating Wisconsin’s Robert La 
Follette for the Presidency, the Progressives 
aimed to unite farmers and laborers under 
their banner. 

The Progressive platform of 1924 de- 
manded farm relief, abolition of the injunc- 
tion in labor disputes, Government owner- 
ship of railroads, and an end to private 
monopolies. It was strongly isolationist. It 
even demanded that unless the country was 
invaded, the people’s approval be obtained in 
a referendum before a declaration of war. To 
the Progressives, the Supreme Court was 
much too powerful. They therefore de- 
manded that the Congress be given the 
power to override a Supreme Court decision, 
just as it can override a presidential veto. 

La Follette polled nearly five million votes. 
But Coolidge’s vote, nearly sixteen million, 
was nearly double that of Davis. Most voters 
apparently felt that it would be unwise to 
make a change in the midst of prosperity. The 
Republicans cashed in on this feeling with 
the slogan: “Keep cool with Coolidge!” 

Prosperity Reigns and Few Problems 
Trouble the Coolidge Administration. 
Throughout Coolidge’s Presidency, business 
kept booming. And just as the people tend 
to blame the party in power for a depression, 
they tended to credit Coolidge and the Re- 
publicans for this prosperity. In general, 
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Coolidge's policies were much like those of 
Harding. This was true of tax cuts, economy 
in government, and encouragement of busi- 
ness Coohdge, too, vetoed the bonus bill. 
But the Congress passed it over his veto 
Although the trend of the time was strongly 
isolationist, Coolidgc, like Harding, favored 
joining the World Court And, just as the 
Harding Administration had called the Wash- 
ington Conference, the Coolidge Administra- 
tion played a leading role in negotiating the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact (page 694). 

Unlike Harding, who liked to talk, Coo- 
hdge did so sparingly. “Silent Cal,'’ as he 
was nicknamed, once said: “The things I 
don't say never get me into trouble.” Al- 
though generally popular, Coohdge became 
increasingly unpopular with farm groups. 
This was because he twice vetoed bills for 
farm relief ( page 736 ) . 

The Coolidge Administration Paves the 
Way for Friendlier Relations with Latin 
America. Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson, as we know, had practiced 
“big-stick” diplomacy in the Caribbean. The 
protection of the Panama Canal route, the 
protection of American investments, and the 
prevention of European intervention were all 
reasons why. For similar reasons. Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge also intervened in 
Caribbean countries. By 1924, the financial 
affairs of ten Latin-American nations were 
in the hands of the United States and Amer- 
ican marines were occupying several Carib- 
bean countries. 

Yet in that very year, American occupation 
forces were withdrawn from Santo Domingo. 
In a sense, this represented a turning away 
from the “big-stick” policy. The next year, 
American forces were withdrawn from Nica- 
ragua. But then a revolution broke out there. 
This worried Coolidge. Nicaragua was too 
close to the Panama Canal for comfort. The 
existing Nicaraguan Government was 
friendly to American interests. Rumors were 
being circulated that the Nicaraguan revolt 
was being aided by Communists from Mex- 
ico Consequently, Coolidge decided to an- 
swer an appeal from the Nicaraguan Govern- 


ment. He sent 5,000 marines to crush the 
•evolution. 

In Latin America, angry outbursts de- 
nounced Coolidge’s intervention. In the 
United States, he was vigorously attacked 
for waging a "private war.” Coolidge then 
decided to send a skilled diplomat, Henry L. 
Stimson, to Nicaragua to bring about peace. 
Stimson made it clear to both sides that the 
United States would no longer take sides. 
He also arranged a fair presidential elec- 
tion under American military supervision. 
The situation improved. Nevertheless, one 
revolutionary leader, Augusto Sandino, and 
his supporters were dissatisfied. They con- 
tinued waging guerrilla warfare against 
United States Marines until their withdrawal 
in 1933. 

Morrow and Mexico Prove That Mutual 
Understanding Is the Basis for Good Rela- 
tions Among Nations . War between the 
United States and Mexico had been narrowly 
averted during the Wilson administration 
(page 644). The bad relations were made 
worse by Mexico’s new constitution, adopted 
in 1917. This constitution aimed to raise the 
standard of living of Mexico’s poverty- 
stricken peasants and workers. It broke up 
large estates to make land available for peas- 
ants. It declared that all minerals below the 
surface of the land, such as oil, gold, and 
silver, were the property of the nation. 

The American and other foreign investors 
who owned some of the large estates and 
much mineral land were furious. For one 
thing, they felt that the Mexican Govern- 
ment was not offering them enough compen- 
sation for their seized estates Owners of 
mineral lands also feared that the Mexican 
Government might seize their private prop- 
erty, even that which had been acquired be- 
fore 1917. As the years passed, ill will 
mounted, and war between Mexico and the 
United States threatened. 

Coohdge sent Dwight W Morrow as am- 
bassador to Mexico in 1027. His mission was 
to try to settle differences between the two 
nations Morrow was not a professional dip- 
lomat, but a banker. Yet by understanding, 
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tact, and friendliness, 1 he succeeded in 
getting the Mexicans to compromise the dis- 
pute over oil lands. Mexicans were pleased, 
too, because Morrow had publicly con- 
demned dollar diplomacy. Morrow got Mex- 
ico to agree to spread its seizures of Amer- 
ican-owned estates over a period of time. 

It was also agreed that foreigners might keep 
the property they had obtained before, but 
not after, 1917. The Morrow-Mexico under- 
standing suggested that henceforth relations 
between the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica would be handled through talks, rather 
than by troops. 

Still More Foundations for Friendlier Latin- 
American Relations Are Laid by the Hoover 
Administration. “We have no desire for ter- 
ritorial expansion, for economic or other dom- 
ination of other peoples.” This statement by 
President Herbert Hoover in 1929, plus the 
good-will tour of Latin America he had made 
a few months earlier were welcomed by Latin 
Americans. So was the Clark Memorandum 
of 1930. This rejected the Roosevelt Corol- 
lary as part of the Monroe Doctrine. It de- 
clared, too, that the Doctrine “states a case of 
the United States versus Europe, and not of 
the United States versus Latin America.” 

Several actions proved that the Administra- 
tion meant what the Clark Memorandum 
said. In 1932, for example, United States 
Marines were withdrawn from Haiti. 

The Election of 1928: A Case Study of the 
Kind of Issues That Sometimes Determine 
Elections. "I do not choose to run for Presi- 
dent in 1928,” Calvin Coolidge had stated in 
1927. The 1928 Republican Convention as- 
sumed that he meant what he said. It nomi- 
nated Herbert Hoover, his secretary of com- 
merce. 

Why Republican Candidate Hoover Had 
Great Appeal for Many Voters. The compe- 


I ricrulship wath Mexico was also promoted by : 
fcood-wiU tour of Mexico made at this time by da 
popular Charles Lindbergh. Lindbergh had jus 
completed his solo flight across the Atlantic Ro 
mance entered the picture when the touring Lind 
bergh met Morrows daughter. They later married 


tent and conscientious Hoover was a natural 
choice for the nomination. There was so 
much in his life story that would appeal to 
so many voters. Orphaned as a young boy, 
he had worked his way through college. He 
had become a multimillionaire as a mining 
engineer and business promoter. Many ad- 
mired him as a great humanitarian for his 
work as head of Belgian War Relief. As food 
administrator during the war, he was known 
to every family in the nation. As secretary 
of commerce under both Harding and Coo- 
lidge, he had done much to aid business. 
Thus he had won the backing of some of 
the most influential businessmen in the na- 
tion. Many thought that prosperity would 
surely be here to stay under the guidance of 
such an efficient administrator. 

Why Democratic Candidate Smith Had 
Great Appeal for Many Voters. The Dem- 
ocratic nominee in 1928, Alfred E. Smith, 
appealed to many voters for different rea- 
sons. Many working people in the cities felt 
especially close to Smith because of similar 
backgrounds. Smith had been born in a tene- 
ment on the Lower East Side of New York 
in 1873, the year before Hoover was born 
in an Iowa farmhouse. To help support his 
widowed mother, Smith had quit school at 
fourteen. Later in life, someone asked him 
why he had no college degree. He replied 
that he did have one: “F.F.M.,” meaning 
the Fulton Fish Market, where he had 
worked as a peddler. 

Tammany Hall, which he joined as a youth, 
soon discovered that they had in witty, 
hearty, earthy “Al” Smith an excellent vote- 
getter. In his various political jobs he showed 
exceptional administrative skill and ability 
to get along with people. In his four terms 
as governor of New York, he enjoyed remark- 
able success in promoting education, con- 
servation, and social legislation. He had al- 
most won the Democratic nomination in 
1924. But his Roman Catholic religion, his 
slum background, and his opposition to pro- 
hibition and the Ku Klux Klan had combined 
to overcome his bid. 

Some Reasons for Smith’s Defeat in 1928. 
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As in 1924, the Democratic platform was not 
very different from that of the Republicans 
Compared with the Democratic platforms of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, it was fairly conservative. Business- 
men were assured that if the Democrats won, 
the tariff would be kept high and that there 
would be little Government regulation of 
business. 

Prosperity probably played the most im- 
portant part in the overwhelming defeat of 
Smith. Voters were convinced that with an- 
other Republican in the White House, the 
prosperity of the Coolidge >cars would con- 
tinue Republican campaigners pla>ed this 
up with such slogans as. “A chicken in every 
pot, a car in every garage!" 

The religious issue cost Smith many votes. 
Propaganda was spread in many subtle ways, 
and sometimes in crude fashion, that if 
elected, he would take his orders from the 
Pope. Hoover, a Quaker, and many leaders 
in both political parties condemned such in- 
tolerant tactics. But the propagandists never 
let up. 

Being a “wet" on the prohibition issue cost 
Smith many votes, too, especially in the rural 
areas of the South and West. “Alcohol Al" he 
was labeled by many “dry" campaigners. On 
the other hand, the “drys" applauded Hoover 
when he said of prohibition that it was "a 
great . . experiment, noble in motive.” 

Voters in rural areas and small towns 
viewed with suspicion Smith’s Tammany Hall 
connections. To them, Tammany was a typ- 
ically corrupt big-city machine that main- 
tained its political power through control 
of the votes of immigrant Americans. To 
them, Smith seemed a typical city politician, 
M’/tft his brmra derby, his ever-present cigar, 
his uncultivated speech, and his theme song, 
“The Sidewalks of New York.” To them, he 
seemed a far cry from the traditional Presi- 
dent, bom not in a city but in a log cabin 
or on a farm, and descended from early 
settlers. 

In winning, Hoover broke the Solid South. 
He captured Tennessee, Texas, Florida, 
North Carolina, and Virginia. Except for 


Tennessee, not one of these states had voted 
for a Republican since Reconstruction. On 
the other hand, Smith, though beaten, broke 
the long-time Republican control of the in- 
dustrial East. He captured the twelve larg- 
est cities in the nation. Ever since this elec- 
tion, Democrats have tended to look more 
and more to cities, rather than to rural areas, 
for support. 


The Twenties' Business Boom 
Inspires Hope That 
'Poverty Will Be Banished' 

Business profits in general were higher in 
the 1920’s than they had ever been in Amer- 
ican history. At no time before had stock 
market prices soared so high During the 
eight years between 1920 and 1928, the pop- 
ulation had increased by eight per cent. But 
the national income had increased by more 
than forty-five per cent and savings bank de- 
posits had doubled. 

Some Cov ernment officials recognized that 
farmers in general, some industries, and some 
wage earners were not enjoying the bene- 
fits of this prosperity. However, as Hoover 
said in accepting the nomination in 1928: 

. . . Given a chance to go forward with 
die policies of the last eight years, we shall 
soon with the help of God be in sight of 
the day when poverty will be banished 
from this ration. 

What policies was Hoover referring to? 
Let us look at some of them. 

Business is Strongly Supported by Both 
the Government and the People in the 
Twenties. “We want a period in America with 
less government in business and more busi- 
ness in government.” This statement by 
President Harding fairly well expresses the 
attitude of his Republican successors, Coo- 
lidge and Hoover, as well. They felt that the 
Government should not operate business, 
rarely regulate business, but always assist 
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business. Reverence for business was so great 
that Coolidge once declared: 

The man who builds a factory builds a 
temple; the man who works there worships 
there. 

“The man who builds a factory,” or starts 
any business, was, according to Hoover, a 
“rugged individualist.” “Rugged individual- 
ism,” he believed, had built the nation and 
created the highest standard of living of any 
nation. Hoover believed that if the Govern- 
ment aided the rugged individualist, it would 
benefit not only him but the entire nation. 
He seemed to fear that if the Government 
interfered with the economic freedom of 
the rugged individualist, it might eventually 
interfere with the political freedom of every- 
body. Millions of Republicans and many 
Democrats, too, agreed. 

Ways by Which the Government Tried to 
Encourage Business in the Twenties. Hoover, 
an efficiency enthusiast, hated waste. To him, 
when Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson 
had encouraged competition, they had been 
encouraging waste and hampering business. 

Consolidations Are Encouraged. As sec- 
retary of commerce under Harding and Coo- 
lidge, Hoover had persuaded many com- 
panies in given industries to combine into 
voluntary associations. His purpose had been 
to get such associations to reduce competition 
by agreeing to fix prices and adopt common 
labor policies and production methods. 

Wilson had hoped, through the Clayton 
Act, to check the spread of monopoly. But 
now in the Twenties, in order to encourage 
the growth of big business, the courts rarely 
enforced either the Sherman or the Clayton 
Antitrust Acts. As a result, more and more 
businesses joined together in big consolida- 
tions. In almost all major industries, a few 
large corporations soon dominated. 1 


Tins was true of the aluminum, automobile elec 
light, oil rubber, steel, and telephone indust 
among others. The expansion of chain stores at 
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At this time, too, many American big 
business firms formed combinations with 
foreign big business firms to create inter- 
national big business firms. These interna- 
tional cartels, as they were called, had aims 
similar to national monopolies, except on 
a world-wide scale. On a world-wide scale, 
they could curb competition, gain access to 
raw materials and markets, and agree on 
prices and policies. 

Big Business Wins Much Popular Support 
in the Twenties. In the progressive era and 
even earlier, big business had been looked 
upon with suspicion and even fear. But in the 
Twenties, millions of Americans were proud 
to see business grow bigger and bigger. For 
one thing, the big businesses created millions 
of jobs. Furthermore, millions of Americans 
had invested in the stocks of these corpora- 
tions and stocks were zooming. Millions real- 
ized that only big business could afford to 
take full advantage of the great technological 
revolution taking place in the Twenties. 

Labor Organizations Lose Much Support 
in the Twenties. In 1919, American labor or- 
ganizations were quite strong. By 1929, they 
had grown quite weak. Why? To begin with, 
most American workers were better off than 
they had ever been before. Their wages were 
higher and their hours shorter. True, there 
were about a million unemployed from time 
to time in the Twenties. But the percentage 
of unemployed was small as compared with 
other periods. Some workers asked: What 
can membership in a union get for us that 
we haven’t already got? 

Furthermore, many businessmen intro- 
duced policies to try to show workers that 
their companies could do more for them than 
any union. They introduced pension plans, 
profit-sharing plans, annual picnics, recrea- 
tional facilities, and medical and dental care. 
Many of them established their own unions, 
called company unions. Membership in a 
company union was limited to a company s 
employees. Its major policies were deter- 
mined by the employer. At this time, too, 
employer associations waged an all-out war 
against noncompany unions. Such employe* - 
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associations campaigned vigorously for the 
open shop (page 505 ) . 

The Palmer raids, the efforts of the radical 
IWW to organize workers, and antiunion 
propaganda gave the false impression that 
all unions were Communist-controlled. In 
spite of the Clayton Antitrust Act, some 
courts gave decisions indicating that unions 
were conspiracies in restraint of trade Once 
again, injunctions were issued against strikes, 
boycotts, and picketing. Moreover, the Su- 
preme Court declared that an employer had 
the right to require an employee to sign a 
yellow-dog contract (page 506) 

The Technological Revolution of the 
Twenties Gives a Great Boost to the Amer- 
ican Standard of Living. It was in the Twen- 
ties that countless new and mighty machines, 
mainly electrically powered, were invented. 
Such machines were used both in the expand- 
ing old and the fast-growing new industries. 
In this technological revolution, scientific 
managers ( efficiency experts ) were hired by 
big business to study every detail of produc- 
tion. One of their goals was the elimination 
of waste in the operation of machinery and 
the utilization of manpower. Another was 
the promotion of standardization. Mechani- 
zation, plus scientific management led to a 
tremendous expansion in mass production. 1 

During the Twenties, industrial research 
made great strides. Hundreds of corporations 
established laboratories. Here experts 
learned how to improve old products, in- 
vented new products, and discovered how to 
utilize wastes to make by-products The tech- 
nological revolution contributed so much to 
the general prosperity that many looked upon 
it as America’s “Aladdin’s lamp.” 2 But the 
ever-expanding mass-production industries 
needed ever-expanding mass markets. This 
explains why installment selling and advertis- 


1 The "father of scientific management” was Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, who did his work m the late nine- 
teenth century. 

2 Despite some temporary technological unemploy- 
ment (page 451). 


ing also became big businesses in this period. 

Railroad Regulation Provides an Interest- 
ing Study of the Changing Attitude Toward 
Consolidation. Before World War I, railroad 
consolidations had been discouraged. After 
the war, they were eneouraged. Why this 
change? During World War I, the nation’s 
railroads had been worked very hard. As a 
result, much of their equipment was badly 
worn down. Furthermore, they were facing 
increasing competition from passenger cars, 
bus lines, and trucking companies, and from 
ships using the Panama Canal and waterways 
within the United States. 

The Government, which had operated the 
railroads during the war, had learned that 
miming them as a single system eliminated 
much wasteful duplication (page 673). After 
the war was over, just before Harding’s in- 
auguration, the Congress passed an act re- 
turning the railroads to their private owners. 
But it didn’t seem fair to turn them 
back to face ever-increasing competition in 
their worn-dosvn condition Therefore, this 
act, the Transportation Act of 1920, 1 aimed 
to help the railroads recover and make a 
decent profit. To eliminate wasteful competi- 
tion and thus promote efficiency, it encour- 
aged the many railroad companies to com- 
bine into a small number of railroad systems. 
Such combinations were exempted from the 
antitrust laws Pooling agreements and the 
charging of a higher rate for a short haul than 
for a long one were also permitted. 

These formerly illegal practices were, of 
course, permitted only if they benefited the 
railroads without harming the public. To 
make use of them required the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission The ICC 
was also given complete power to fix rates. 

It was instructed to use this power to enable 
the railroads to make a decent profit and their 
stockholders to receive “a fair return.” 

So much power did the ICC now have 
that states exercised very little control over 
even intrastate railroad traffic. “Commerce 


1 Also known as the Esch-Cummms Act 
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is a unit and does not regard state lines” was 
the opinion of Chief Justice Taft. Yet, in 
actual practice, fixing rates proved to be a 
very difficult problem. Nor did the ICC get 
very far with the plan to create a small num- 
ber of railroad systems. However, by 1928, 
there were fewer than 1,000 railroad lines, 
compared with the 6,000 that existed before 
consolidations were encouraged. 

Mellon Persuades the Congress to Cut 
Taxes in Hopes of Helping Business. High 
taxes decrease or even destroy incentives of 
businessmen, according to Andrew Mellon, 
secretary of the treasury under the three 
Republican Presidents of the Twenties. De- 
creasing incentives or destroying them meant, 
Mellon said, that many a man would not start 
a new business or expand an old one. Thus, 
in Mellon’s words, “the country will be de- 
prived of the energy on which its continued 
greatness depends.” 

Again and again throughout the Twenties, 
Mellon persuaded the Congress to cut taxes. 
The income tax on $1 million in 1921 had 
been nearly $700,000. In 1926, it was about 
$200,000. Some economists blame the tax 
cuts for letting loose a flood of money that 
was used by some to speculate in the stock 
market. This, they claim, contributed to the 
terrible stock market crash of 1929 (oasie 
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Besides the sharp tax cuts, there was muc 
tax evasion in the “Lawless Decade.” Yi 
the national debt resulting from the war ha 
been cut by one-third by 1930. This in itse 
is proof of the fabulous prosperity of tl 
Twenties: many more individuals and mai 
more businesses were paying taxes. 

The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Boos 
Duties to Great Heights. The highest tar 
up to that time was passed in 1922. Th 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff was the produ 
o pressure brought by various groups N 
only did many old industries demand prote 
tion but also many new industries that h; 
sprung up during the war. In particular ne 
industries producing chemicals and ’ dy 
stuffs demanded protection against Germ: 
hrms long specializing in such products. 


Farmers, as we know, ordinarily prefer a 
low tariff. However, after World War I, they 
complained that European farm products 
were flooding American markets. Congress- 
men representing farm areas — from both 
houses and both parties — combined to de- 
mand tariff protection for farm products. 
This group, called the farm bloc, succeeded 
in getting high protection for farm products 
included in the Fordney-McCumber Tariff. 

Some hope was held out in the high 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff for those who 
favored a low tariff. This hope took the form 
of a provision permitting the President to 
lower or raise existing duties by as much as 
fifty per cent. He could do so if the existing 
duties did not equalize costs of production 
here and abroad. The President’s action was 
supposed to be based on the advice of a 
Tariff Commission, which studied costs of 
production here and abroad. If the costs of 
production abroad rose higher, then the com- 
mission would recommend that the President 
lower duties, and vice versa. 

Presidents Harding and Coolidge altered 
rates thirty-seven times, but only five times 
downward. Among the five reductions were 
rates on bobwhite quail, paintbrush handles, 
and cresylic acid. But on widely used, im- 
portant items, the commission’s few recom- 
mendations for reduction were ignored. 
Nevertheless, the clamor for more protec- 
tion grew louder. As a result, a still higher 
tariff was passed in 1930 (page 741). 


Industries That Helped to Build 
The Business Boom of the Twenties 

The Automobile Industry 'Spark-Plugs' the 
Business Boom. Beginning in the 1860 s, 
Germans and Frenchmen had experimented 
with vehicles powered with internal combus- 
tion gasoline engines. But the first person to 
file for a patent for such a vehicle was an 
American, George B. Selden, in 1879. In the 
lS90s, other Americans — the Duryea broth- 
ers (Charles E. and J. Frank), Ransom E. 
Olds, Elwood Haynes, and Henry Ford, 
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A 2903 Ford. Buying such a Ford in 2903 
probably gave the family purchasing it 
more thrills than would the purchase of 
a luxury car today Give reasons why you 
agree or disagree. 



among others — were all experimenting with 
gasoline-driven automobiles. But by 1900, 
this horseless buggy was still a luxury to 
be enjoyed only by the rich. 

Ford Makes It Possible for Millions with 
Modest Incomes to Own Automobiles. In 
1903, Henry Ford’s factory began turning out 
cars by the hundreds. All were alike, being 
made of standardized, interchangeable parts. 
Such mass-production methods had been 
suggested by Eli Whitney (page 300) and 
Oliver Evans (page 302) about a century 
earlier. In fact, many industries had been 
using mass-production methods before the 
Ford Motor Company. And many automobile 
companies were using mass-production meth- 
ods at the same time as Ford. But Ford’s 
great contributions were the introduction of 
the moving assembly line and, in 1913, the 
five-dollar-a-day wage. 

In the Ford Motor Company, the worker 
stayed put while conveyor belts brought the 
unfinished product to him so he could per- 
form his specific assigned task. Such tasks 
were so simple and had been performed so 
many times that a worker could do them 
practically blindfolded. Under the old sys- 
tem, time and effort had been wasted while 
the worker moved around the factory to do 
his specific assigned task. 


Ford did not want to be dependent on 
other industries. He did want to cut costs. 
For these reasons, he operated his own iron 
and coal mines, steel mills, parts factories, 
steamships, and railroads. In short, he created 
a vertical combination (page 432). 

Ford’s Model T, as the car he produced 
from 1908 to 1927 was called, had little eye 
appeal. It had to be cranked by hand To pre- 
vent the motor from stalling, the driver had 
to race back to his seat to manipulate the 
spark and throttle. But the Model T was 
sturdy. Furthermore, it was relatively cheap. 
In 1908, a Ford car had cost nearly $900. In 
1924, one cost less than $300. Such was the 
effect of Ford’s production methods and 
scientific management. 

The five-dollar-a-day pay Ford introduced 
was considered a high wage in those days. 
But, as he said, ‘Industry must manage to 
keep wages high and prices low. Otherwise 
it will limit the number of its customers." 

The number of customers for Ford’s and 
other automobiles steadily increased. In 1919, 
there had been fewer than seven million cars 
on the road. By 1929, there were more than 
twenty-six million. By this time, eighty per 
cent of all American cars were being pro- 
duced by the “big three”: Ford, General 
Motors, and Chrysler. Nearly 200 other 
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automobile companies had not been able to 
survive the competition. 

New Industries and New Life in Old In- 
dustries Are Promoted by the Automobile 
Industry. By 1930, the automobile had be- 
come so important to many an average 
American that, in his budget, it came before 
housing, clothing, or medical care. In a fairly 
short time — from the 1890’s to the 1920’s — 
the automobile industry had become Amer- 
ica’s Number One industry. In its own in- 
dustry or in related industries, the auto- 
mobile created millions of jobs. It helped to 
create new industries and expand old ones. 
Gasoline stations and garages, tourist cabins 
and motels, hot-dog stands and roadside 
taverns dotted the landscape from coast to 
coast. The tourist business became big busi- 
ness. Real estate prices in formerly remote 
areas, such as Florida and California, sky- 
rocketed. So did those in suburbs of cities. 

Moreover, the giant automobile industry 
consumed huge quantities of steel, nickel, 
copper, aluminum, plate glass, rubber, up- 
holstery, and leather. Hundreds of thousands 
of miles of hard-surfaced highways were con- 
structed all over the nation. Gas-engined 
farm machines began replacing horses, 
mules, and oxen on farms. Farmers could 
now get their perishable foodstuffs to market 
or to railroads by fast trucks. 


The Electrical Industry Also Generates 
Many New Industries. The electrical in- 
dustry became the Number Two industry of 
the 1920’s. In 1900, only a tiny percentage 
of homes had had electricity (page 442). 
By 1929, although very few farm homes had 
it, practically all other homes did. By this 
time, too, about seventy per cent of factory 
machinery was electrically powered. To serv- 
ice all these homes and factories, more than 
twice as much electricity was being pro- 
duced in 1929 as in 1920. 

As more homes became wired for electric- 
ity, more housewives demanded more elec- 
trical appliances. Fortunes were made by 
manufacturers of washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, toasters, stoves, curl- 
ing irons, weight reducers, and hundreds of 
other electrical appliances. Besides, how 
prosperous could the automobile, radio, and 
movie industries have been without the ex- 
panded production of electricity in the 
Twenties? 

The Aviation Industry Picks Up Speed in 
the Twenties. It was biting cold on the beach 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, on December 
17, 1903. Lying on his stomach in the home- 
made contraption he and his brother Wilbur 
had put together, Orville Wright made a 
twelve-second, 100-foot flight. In doing so 
he made history, for this was the first flight 


Wright 'bwtiilrThnd liesprone on the lower wing of the plane. If the 

think the*? wmild < hant? en ^ the fuUlTe history of airplanes, do you 

nK the,J would ,mvo continued their experiments? Explain. 




of a heavier-than-air, man-controlled, gaso- 
line-driven machine. 1 Flying was no longer 
just for the birds The Wright brothers were 
especially proud of their contribution be- 
cause they believed the airplane would pre- 
vent wars. They reasoned that reasonable 
people would not even entertain the thought 
of war, since planes could drop explosives on 
cities. 

Dramatic Flights Draw Eyes to the Skies. 
When World War 1 ended, the Government 
practically stopped buying planes. The avia- 
tion industry almost died. Certain flights by 
courageous pioneers helped to keep aviation 
interest alive, however In 1919, two flights 
were made across the North Atlantic One, 
by the crew of a United States Navy sea- 
plane, included a stop at the Azores. The 
other, by John Alcock and A. W Brown, was 
nonstop In 1926, Richard Byrd and Floyd 
Bennett flew over the North Pole But the 
flight that dramatized the aviation industry 
as no other was that of Charles Lindbergh in 
1927 (page 702). Lindbergh's flight stimu- 
lated scores of others by both men and 
women seeking fame and fortune. 

The United States Government Gives a 
Big Lift to Aviation. The financial founda- 
tion for commercial aviation in the United 
States was really laid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. From the inauguration of airmail serv- 
ice in 1918 to 1925, the United States Post 
Office carried airmail in its own planes But 
beginning in 1925, the Government awarded 
to private airlines contracts for airmail serv- 
ice amounting to many millions of dollars. 
In a sense, the Air Commerce Act of the fol- 
lowing year was the birth certificate of com- 
mercial aviation Under this act, Federal 


* Another pioneer in aviation was Samuel P. Lang- 
ley. In the 1890’s, he worked out the first scientific 
principles of flight. His small model airplane, pow- 
ered by steam, flew successfully for three-quarters 
of a mile in 1896. However, when his man-canying 
machine failed to fly in 1903, Langley was show- 
ered with ndieule. Some years later, an improved 
Langley machine itur flown. And aviation experts 
today recognize the great value of Langley's 
theories. 


funds were provided, weather information 
was furnished, and aiiports were built for 
commercial airlines. 

Thus aided, commercial aviation expanded 
until, in 1930, there were more than 100 air- 
lines carrying passengers and freight on 
scheduled flights. But even then the great 
bulk of income of these airlines came from 
carrying mail. All in all, however, the 
Twenties saw only a shadow of the shape of 
things to come in both commercial and mili- 
tary aviation. 

The Movies Become a Main Source of En- 
tertainment in the Twenties. You dropped a 
nickel into a slot machine. Peering in, you 
could just about make out flickering pictures 
of people moving about. This, an invention 
of Thomas A Edison about 1896, was the 
first movie By 1905, movie techniques had 
been sufficiently improved so that the pic- 
ture could be flashed on a large screen. 
Throughout the nation, enterprising business- 
men rented stores, installed chairs and a 
piano for accompaniment, and showed one- 
reel films to patrons. Because the admission 
price was five cents, these early moving- 
picture theaters were called nickelodeons. 

One early film, The Great Train Rob- 
bery, released in 1903, told a story. How- 
ever, most merely showed fires, floods, mad 
chases, and slapstick comedy. Soon serials 
were introduced At the end of each weekly 
episode, the heroine was always a hairs- 
breadth away from death. Viewers could 
scarcely wait until the next episode to see 
how the hero would rescue her in the nick 
of time. Then, in 1915, D. W. Griffith pro- 
duced The Birth of a Nation. This movie 
laid the foundation for modern film tech- 
niques. Griffith introduced close-ups, fade- 
outs, and long shots 

By the Twenties, movie theaters had be- 
come virtual palaces. Movie stars such as 
Douglas Fairbanks, Greta Garbo, and Mary 
Pickford, as well as Valentino and Chaplin, 
were worshiped by millions. Movies set 
standards and styles in clothing, hairdress, 
furniture, and manners, and even in mar- 
riage relationships With the introduction of 
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The “Black Maria,” the first motion- 
picture studio in the world, was erected 
in 1893 on the grounds of Edison’s West 
Orange, New Jersey, laboratory. Mention 
as many occupations as you can that have 
benefited from the work of pioneers such 
as those pictured here. 


“talkies” in the Twenties and technicolor in 
the Thirties, the movie industry became truly 
a multibillion-dollar industry. 

The Radio Also Revolutionizes Recreation 
in the Twenties. From the stage of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in 1910, the magnifi- 
cent voice of the famous tenor Enrico Caruso 
was broadcast. The broadcast was staged 
by one of the pioneers of radio, Lee De 
Forest 1 (page 442). But it was not until ten 
years later that the first broadcasting station, 
KDKA, was set up in Pittsburgh by the West- 
inghouse Company. About five years later, 
when the National Broadcasting Company 
and Columbia Broadcasting System were 
established, there were about 700 stations. 

In the Golden Twenties,” the radio in- 
dustry proved to be a gold mine to the ad- 
vertising industry, to advertisers, to manu- 
facturers of sets, and to many entertainers. 

The Chemical Industry and Other Indus- 
tries Become Giants, Too. Before World War 
I, Americans had depended on Germany for 
most of their chemicals, especially dyes. The 
war made it almost impossible to import 
German chemicals. As a result, the infant 
American firms began to get more orders 


1 De Forest like Reginald Fessenden, Edwin An 
Strong and Others, had built upon the work 

m the tSSO-s " inVCnt0r ° f %VireleSS 


for dyes and other chemicals. Chemical com- 
panies made millions, filling the tremendous 
orders for explosives. As farmers expanded 
their acreage to meet wartime needs, chemi- 
cal fertilizer orders mounted, too. 

Government policies greatly aided the 
chemical industry. During the war, German- 
owned patents for chemicals were turned 
over to domestic firms. After the war, high 
tariffs prevented foreign competition from 
stifling the growth of these firms. By 1929, 
several American chemical companies were 
bigger than those of any other country. 

This was the period when the newly de- 
veloped synthetics became a major factor in 
the prosperity of the chemical industry. The 
sales of rayon, Celanese, cellophane, and 
plastics, for example, soared. To produce 
some synthetics, many farm products were 
used by chemists (pages 448, 484). In the 
Twenties, when farmers were suffering so 
much from overproduction, this use of cer- 
tain of their crops by the chemical industry 
was most welcome. 

Some other industries that grew increas- 
ingly healthier in the Twenties were the 
building, telephone, and canning industries. 
But agriculture and certain industries were 
quite sick at this time (page 737). Their 
sickness played a part in changing the pros- 
perity of the Twenties into the depression 
of the Thirties. 
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STUDY AIDS FOU CHAPTER 29 


Person* to Identify and Terms to Define 


Model T 
Charles 
Lindbergh 
flappers 
Dry Decade 
Palmer raids 
second KKK 
National Origins 
Act of 1924 
Eighteenth 
Amendment 
Volstead Act 
speakeasies 
bootleggers 
Twenty-first 
Amendment 
Edna St. Vincent 
Millay 

Sigmund Freud 
Sinclair Lewis 
Lost Generation 


F. Scott Fitzgerald 
Ernest Hemingway 
Theodore Dreiser 
William Faulkner 
Willa Cathcr 
Edith Wharton 
Ellen Glasgow 
Eugene O'Neill 
e e cummings 
T S Eliot 
Ezra Pound 
Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 
Carl Sandburg 
Robert Frost 
George Ccrshwin 
Aaron Copland 
Ashcan School 
George Bellows 
Edward Hopper 


Thomas Hart 
Benton 
Crant Wood 
John Marin 
William Zorach 
Ralph Adams 
Cram 

Frank Lloyd 
Wright 
normalcy 
Budget Bureau 
Andrew Mellon 
Teapot Dome 
scandal 

Progressive Party 
of 1924 

Henry L. Stimson 
Dwight W. Morrow 
Mexican Constitution 
of 1917 

Clark Memorandum 


Alfred E. Smith 
international cartels 
technological 
resolution 

Frederick W. Taylor 
Transportation Act of 
1920 

Fordncy-McCumber 
Tariff 
farm bloc 
Tariff Commission 
Ceorge B. Selden 
Wright brothers 
Samuel P. Langley 
Air Commerce Act 
nickelodeons 
D. W Griffith 
Lee De Forest 
Station KDKA 


★ Questions to Check 
Basic Informotion 

1. What were five general characteristics 
of the "Golden Twenties”? 

2. Prove by examples that there was much 
gaiety and restlessness in the Twenties. 

3. Connect rvith the antiradical fever of the 
Twenties (a) World War I, (b) Russia, 
(c) aliens, (d) strikes, and (e) bomb- 
ings. 

4. Describe the (a) aims of, (b) methods 
used in, and (c) public reaction to the 
Palmer raids. 

5. For what reasons did specific groups 
urge restricted immigration in the 
Twenties? 


6. Describe the (a) aims and (b) methods 
of the KKK of the Twenties. 

7. Give the chief features of the quota laws 
of (a) 1921, (b) 1924, and (c) 1929 

8. Give the arguments of (a) those who 
favored prohibition and (b) those who 
opposed it. 

9. Show (a) why artd (b) how racketeering 
flourished during the “Dry Decade.” 

10 Cive (a) some reasons for and (b) evi- 
dences of the outlook of many young 
people of the Twenties. 

11 Sum up the major characteristics of the 
writing of the Twenties. 

12. In what specific ways did the writings of 
any three novelists of the Twenties show 
their disillusionment? 
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13. Give evidence that not all writers of the 
Twenties were disillusioned. 

14. What were some of the characteristics 
of the experimental (a) plays and (b) 
poetry of the Twenties? 

15. Mention some interesting features of the 
poetry of (a) Sandburg and (b) Frost. 

16. Prove that there was music to suit many 
tastes in the Twenties. 

17. Show that the Twenties produced paint- 
ers who were (a) realists and (b) modern- 
ists. 

18. What features of the architecture of the 
Twenties were (a) imitative and (b) 
original? 

19. Prove by examples that there were many 
dissatisfied groups during Harding’s ad- 
ministration. 

20. Describe four highlights of Harding’s 
administration. 

21. Concerning the Progressive Party of 
1924, describe (a) its political ancestry, 
(b) what it was for, and (c) what it was 
against. 

22. What were President Coolidge’s (a) 
domestic and (b) foreign policies? 

23. With respect to the election of 1928, 
describe (a) the background of the can- 
didates, (b) some reasons why the Repub- 
licans won, and (c) the significance of the 
election. 

24. Connect with the business boom of the 
Twenties (a) the Government’s attitude, 

(b) the attitude of the general public, and 

(c) the technological revolution. 

25. Give reasons for the weakness of labor 
organizations in the Twenties. 

26. Show (a) why and (b) how tire Govern- 
ment s attitude toward railroads changed. 

27. For what reasons were (a) taxes cut and 
(b) the tariff raised in the Twenties? 

28. What contributions to the prosperity of 
the Twenties did each of the following 
industries make: (a) automobile, (b) elec- 
trical, (c) aviation, (d) movies, (e) radio, 
and (f) chemical? 

29. What (a) influences or (b) individuals 
played roles in the rise of each of the 
industries mentioned in Question 28? 


Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. To what extent do you think “the sordid 
and the silly” is a fitting description of 
the Twenties? Be specific. 

2. For what reasons do you think the 
Twenties have been a favorite setting in 
movies, television, and novels? 

3. What aspects of life in the Sixties re- 
semble aspects of life in the Twenties? 

4. What do you think was the main cause 
of the spirit of intolerance following 
World War I? Justify your answer. 

5. Write your opinion of Charles Evans 
Hughes’ opinion on the Palmer raids. 

6. Which arguments for restricted immigra- 
tion do you consider (a) valid and (b) in- 
valid? 

7. What reasons might explain why people 
joined such organizations as the KKK in 
the Twenties? 

8. If you had been a congressman then, tell 
whether you would have voted (a) for or 
(b) against the immigration laws of the 
Twenties. Give reasons why. 

9. Explain whether you agree or disagree 
that the sharp restriction of immigration 
conflicts with the American Dream. 

10. Enemies of prohibition said: You can- 
not legislate morals. Explain what they 
meant and whether you agree. 

11. Do you consider the reaction of millions 
of Americans to prohibition (a) a healthy 
sign or (b) a dangerous sign? Explain. 

12. Compare the youth of today with the 
“flaming youth” of the Twenties. 

13. What do you think was the main reason 
for the rebellious spirit of the Twenties? 
Give reasons for your choice. 

14. Since many of the writers of the Twenties 
were disillusioned and even cynical, 
America might have been better served if 
they had done no writing at all. Explain 
fully whether you agree or disagree. 

15. Of the writers mentioned in this chapter, 
which interests you most? Why? 

16. The plays of Eugene O’Neill reflect the 
spirit of the Twenties. Explain to what 
extent you agree or disagree. 
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learning of Harding’s death, (c) Robert 
M. La Follette on learning that he had 
polled about five million votes in 1924, 
or (d) Alfred E. Smith on losing the 
election of 1928. 

15. From any one of the source books listed 
on page xv, read any document on the 
1920’s. Report on how this reading has 
enriched your knowledge of the era. 

16. In The Human Side of American 
History, edited by R. C. Brown, read 
pages 248 through 265. Then write an 
essay entitled “Some Human Interest 
Aspects of the Twenties.” 

17. Read the account of the election of 1928 
in any three of the college textbooks rec- 
ommended on pages xv-xvi, or in any 


other sources. Point out similarities or 
differences in their interpretations of this 
election. 

18. Make a series of newspaper headlines 
that would tell the history of the business 
boom of the Twenties. 

19. Glance through books that include pic- 
tures on the Twenties. Sum up in a chart 
what these tell you about the political, 
social, and economic life of the period. 

20. Imagine yourself public relations man 
for any one of the industries that helped 
to build the business boom of the Twen- 
ties. Outline the material for an advertis- 
ing pamphlet in which you indicate the 
progress made by your industry and its 
contribution to American life. 



Unit Six • The Great Experiment Weathers Two Great Wars and a Great Depression 


CHAPTER 



The United States Is Hard Hit 
In a World-wide Depression 


Some Causes Frequently Given for the Great Depression 

• The Stock Market Crash of October, 1929 • Most Farmers Suffer Economic 
Depression During the Prosperous Twenties • Certain Sick Industries Aggravate 
the Causes of the Depression • Inadequate Purchasing Power • Effects of Worfd 
War I • Fewer American Loans and Higher Tariffs Result in Fewer European 
Purchases Here 

The Hoover Administration's Policies During the Depression 

• Conferences Are Called to Restore Confidence • A Two-Billion-Dollar Public 
Works Program • Bolstering Faltering State and Local Programs and Aiding 
Homeowners • Bolstering Certain Businesses Through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation • The Hawley-Smoot Tariff Seriously Affects American Foreign 
Trade and Foreign Relations • The Hoover Foreign Policy Is Greatly Affected 
by the Depression 

The Depression Contributes to a Democratic Victory in 1932 

• Franklin D. Roosevelt Pleads for the ‘Forgotten Man’ and Pledges a ‘New 
Deal’ • The Odds Against Hoover's Re-election Are Overwhelming • Roosevelt 
and Hoover in the Campaign • Radical Parties Make a Poor Showing in This 
Election • Between Election Day and Inauguration Day the Depression Deepens 


A Snapshot of the Great Depression 

“Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?" was 
a hit tune in 1932. Nineteen thirty-two was 
one of the worst years of the Great Depres- 
sion, which began in 1929. Things were so 
bad in the early Thirties that many thousands 
who had never had to accept charity before 
stood in lines waiting for a slice of bread or 
a bowl of soup. A common sight was a side- 


walk piled with the furniture of a family 
evicted for nonpayment of rent. 

Many desperate fathers pounded the 
streets searching for any kind of job. Many 
unhappy mothers had to send their children 
to school hungry Many discouraged boys, 
girls, and grownups, too, left home and hitch- 
hiked or hopped freight trains, hoping to 
find a job somewhere. 

The fear of being unable to support a 
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family delayed many a marriage. Births de- 
creased. Suicides increased. Many a family 
lost its home because it couldn’t keep up the 
mortgage payments. On the outskirts of cities, 
the homeless put up crude shacks made of 
scrap wood, scrap metal, and tar paper. 

As for the cities themselves, many couldn’t 
collect enough taxes to pay their teachers, 
policemen, and firemen. No wonder millions 
who had been optimistic in the prosperous 
Twenties became pessimistic in the depres- 
sion-ridden Thirties! 

Some Depressing Statistics of the Depres- 
sion Years. By the end of 1932, about thirteen 
million Americans were unemployed. This 
was about twenty-five per cent of the bread- 
winners of the nation. Many who had jobs 
had their wages or salaries cut. Many a 
woman in the big city of New York in 1933 
was paid no more than $3 a week. Industrial 
output had declined by about fifty per cent 
and foreign trade by about seventy per cent. 
Farm income, which had fallen very low in 
the Twenties, fell another fifty per cent be- 
tween 1929 and 1932. The price of corn 
dropped to thirty cents a bushel — its lowest 
price since the War Between the States. 
Bankruptcy was the fate of thousands of 
businesses and banks. And millions who lost 
their life’s savings were saying bitterly that 
the lessons taught about the value of thrift 
had been one big lie. 

The Depression Causes Resentment Among 
Many Americans, But Few Become Radicals. 

Not only the United States but the whole 
world was hit by the Great Depression. In 
fact, many countries had suffered depression 
ever since World War I. In some hard-hit 
countries, conditions were so miserable that 
demagogues were able to make themselves 
dictators. In their misery, the desperate peo- 
ple were only too eager to believe the ex- 
travagant promises made by such opportun- 
ists. This helps to explain the rise of a number 
of fascist and communist dictatorships. But 
to both communism and fascism, the United 
States and many other nations said, in ef- 
fect: “A plague on both your houses!” Most 
Americans had full confidence that their 


democracy would weather the storm of the 
depression. 

Only a small percentage of Americans be- 
came radicals. Many retained their sense of 
humor and even told depression jokes. How- 
ever, millions became bitterly resentful. Just 
as they had credited the Republican Party 
and Coolidge with the prosperity of the 
Twenties, so they now blamed the party and 
Hoover for the depression of the Thirties. 
Angrily, they labeled the communities of 
crude shacks built by the homeless Hoover- 
villes.” So plainly did many show their re- 
sentment that some feared that a revolution 
would take place. 

By 1933, angry farmers were blocking 
roads to stop trucks carrying farm products 
to market. They destroyed the products in 
hopes of forcing city markets to pay higher 
prices for farm products. In some areas, 
farmers banded together to prevent sheriffs 



something was not done for labor, a nation- 
wide strike would break out. And again and 
again, in city after city, huge milling crowds 
clamored for jobs or relief. 

Some Veterans Show Their Resentment by 
a Bonus March on Washington. On to Wash- 
ington, D.C., in the summer of 1932, marche 
thousands of hungry, unemployed Worl 
War I veterans from all over the nation. 
Some came with their families. They slept 
on the grass in parks, on the floor in unuse 
Government buildings, or in tents. Some put 
up tar-paper shacks on empty lots on the 
outskirts of the capital. They hoped that their 
presence in Washington would pressure the 
Government into granting them immediate 
payment of a bonus. 

As we know, in 1924, the Congress ha 
passed over President Coolidge’s veto a bil 
granting World War I veterans a bonus. The 
bil! had provided for full payment in twenty 
years. But the bonus army, as the marchers 
on Washington were called, was so bar 
pressed by the depression that it demande 
immediate payment. When the demand was 
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rejected by the Senate, many feared that the 
veterans would resort to violence Instead, 
terribly disappointed though they were, the 
thousands waiting in front of the Capitol to 
hear the Senates decision began singing 
“America.” 

About 6,000 then accepted the Govern- 
ments offer to pay their fares back home. 
Those who remained — about as many — were 
ordered to leave. They refused. Then, under 
orders from President Hoover, troops forced 
them out of Washington. 1 

Radical Parties Make a Poor Showing in 
the Election of 1932. A few months after the 
bonus march came the presidential election 
of 1932. The Socialist candidate, Norman 
Thomas, polled about 885,000 votes. The 
Communist candidate, William Z Foster, 
polled only a little more than 100,000- To- 
gether the Democratic and Republican can- 
didates (pages 742, 743) polled nearly thirty- 
nine million votes. The results indicated 
that even in the depths of the depression, 
few Americans were willing to exchange their 
economic system for any radical one. 

Some Extremists Take Advantage of the 
People's Resentment to Woo Supporters. Yet 
millions of Americans became converts to 
one extreme idea or another advanced by 
various individual extremists during the 
Thirties. Many such Americans did so be- 
cause they hoped that the scheme advanced 
by their favorite extremist would relieve 
their poverty. One such extremist, United 
States Senator Huey Long of Louisiana, ran 
his state practically as if he were an auto- 
cratic king. With the slogan “Every man a 
king,” he initiated a “Share the Wealth” pro- 
gram, under which he promised every family 
an income of $5,000 per year He would 
raise the necessary money, he said, by seizing 
the wealth above $50 million of multimillion- 
aires. Long’s ambition to become President 
of the United States was blasted by an as- 
sassin s bullet in 1935. 


1 Eventually, in 1936, over President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s veto, the veterans won their fight to 
get the bonus prepaid in full. 



Another of the many extremists of the 
Thirties was a retired physician, Dr. F. E. 
Townsend. Townsend proposed a plan by 
which every person over sixty would receive 
a pension of $200 a month. However, under 
this Townsend Plan, each recipient would 
have to retire and spend the money within 
each month. Townsend insisted that his plan 
would guarantee security for the aged, take 
America out of the depression, and prevent 
future depressions But the more one studies 
the depression, the more one realizes that its 
causes and the way out of it were not as 
simple as extremists like Townsend seemed 
to think. 


Some Causes Frequently Given 
For the Great Depression 

The Stock Market Crash of October, 1929 
Contributes to the Great Depression. Up, up, 
up went stock prices in the late Twenties. In 


Herbert Hoover, who, in looking back on 
his career, has said " I've lived a long 
life. I have witnessed, and even taken 
part in, many great and threatening 
crises With each time they have been 
surmounted, the American dream be- 
comes more real " 
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a mad rush to get rich, people who had 
never speculated before competed with one 
another to buy stocks. They were inspired 
by so-called “hot tips” and rumors. They 
were encouraged by optimistic statements of 
Government officials, bankers, and econ- 
omists. Some warning voices were raised. 
But few listened. 

Then, on October 24, 1929, many com- 
peted feverishly with one another to unload 
their stocks. Down, down, down went stocks, 
on this Black Thursday. Still further down, in 
a wave of panicky selling, went many more 
stocks on Black Tuesday, five days later. 
Day after day, the panicky selling continued 
and stocks continued to fall. Before the stock 
market crash, the total value of all stocks as 
listed on the exchange had been about $90 
billion. By midsummer of 1932, the value 
had fallen to about $16 billion. 

Some Reasons Given as to Why the Stock 
Market Crash Came When It Did. Why the 
stock market crash occurred just when it 
did is not certain. But the fact that many 
speculators had been buying stock with very 
little of their own money and a great deal 
of borrowed money had created an un- 
healthy situation. From 1927 to 1929, bor- 
rowing to speculate had increased from more 
than $3 billion to more than $8 billion. 1 Such 
speculators were said to be buying on margin. 

In brief, here is why many persons bought 
on margin and how margin buying worked: 
If a person had only $100 and wanted to 
buy stock selling at $100 a share, obviously 
he could buy only one share. But he could 
buy ten shares if he put up $10 of his own 
money (called margin ) for each share and 
borrowed $90 for each share through his 
broker. If the stock’s price went up, he made 
a profit on ten shares, instead of on one. 
But suppose the stock dropped to a price 
close to the $90 that the broker had lent 


1 Shortly before the crash, the Federal Reserve 
Board had tried to discourage this wild borrowing 
for speculating on the stock market. But in the hys- 
teria of the stock market boom, neither the banks 
nor the speculators paid any attention. 


the speculator. Neither the broker nor the 
bank from which he borrowed the money 
to lend would want to run the risk of losing 
out on the loan. Therefore, the broker would 
ask the speculator to put up more margin to 
“cover” the loan. If the speculator couldn’t, 
the broker would sell the stock. 

When so little margin was required to buy 
stock, and a number of stocks dipped in 
price, many frightened speculators would 
tend to sell out quickly. Either they could 
not afford to put up more margin or they 
would not, for fear the price of the stock 
would fall still lower. Stock market prices 
began to dip also when many English in- 
vestors began to sell their American stocks 
in order to invest their money at home. The 
stock dip frightened many Americans into 
unloading their stock, too. And then the 
Panic of 1929 was on. 

Loss of Confidence Causes Chain Reac- 
tions That Intensify the Depression. Thus 
hundreds of thousands lost their savings in 
the stock market crash. And businessmen lost 
confidence. They cut down on production. 
Some, in time, even went out of business. 
In the modern world, many businesses are 
closely dependent upon one another. There- 
fore, a cut in the production of one led to 
cuts in the production of others. For ex- 
ample, a cut in automobile production was a 
severe blow to the steel, chromium, rubber, 
and oil industries in the United States and 
abroad. And, in turn, these hard-hit indus- 
tries, as in a chain reaction, seriously af- 
fected still other industries. 

More and more weak banks began to 
close. This, too, led to a chain reaction. For 
it caused people to lose confidence in all 
banks, thus contributing to the failure even 
of sound banks. Millions of depositors rushed 
to demand their money at once. And be- 
cause, as we know, no bank can pay all of its 
depositors at one time (page 613), many had 
to shut their doors. Hoarding money at home 
then became a common practice. When con- 
sumers lost confidence, too, and cut down on 
their buying, this was another blow to busi- 
ness. But as we shall now see, such chain 
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reactions had causes other than the stock 
market crash. The crash itself was only a 
symptom of certain unhealthy economic con- 
ditions in the United States and abroad. 

Most Farmers Suffer Economic Depression 
During the Prosperous Twenties. Most farm- 
ers had worn smiles during the first twenty 
years of the twentieth century. But the smiles 
changed to scowls in the Twenties What 
explains the smiles' 1 What explains the 
scowls? In the early 1900’s, prices for farm 
products had climbed and the value of 
farm property had risen greatly Farmers 
prospered far more during World War I. So 
great was the demand for farm products for 
home consumption and for both the armed 
forces and the Allies abroad that farm prices 
boomed So did the price of farmland 

But shortly after the war ended, the farm 
boom turned into a bust for most fanners 1 
Farm prices dropped sharply. The price of 
a bushel of wheat, for example, declined 
from an unusually high almost $2.50 in 1920 
to less than $1 m 1921. At the height of the 
prosperity of the Twenties, the income of 
the average Southern fanner was less than 
$200 a year The average farmer m other 
sections made a little more than $500. 

So heavily in debt did many farmers fall 
that they lost their farms 2 Many became 
farm laborers Many gave up farming and 
moved to the cities. Many who lost their 
farms rented farms. They thus became ten- 
ant farmers. By 1930, nearly forty-three per 
cent of American farms were worked by 
tenant farmers. Many of them lived wretched 
lives. They found it difficult to get out of 
debt or to give their families even the bare 
nanessiti/is. of. T if a. Once, mnr.e, as, in. the. lat- 


1 Vet some farmers continued to prosper Among 
these were producers of fruits, vegetables, and 
dairy products, some who ran big farms like ef- 
ficient factories, and some who cut down on mid- 
dlemen’s costs by joining co-operatives (page 490). 

2 The farm population dropped by about one-and- 
one-half million between 1920 and 1930 But, with 
the increased use of scientific agriculture and farm 
machinery, the average fanner could do the work 
that formerly required fifty 


ter part of the nineteenth century, farmers 
felt that they were the victims of villains 
(page 480). Actually, however, they were 
the victims of circumstances. What circum- 
stances’’ Let us see. 

The Root of the Farmers’ Problem! The 
Creation of a Surplus. From about 1900 to 
the outbreak of World War I, there was a 
pretty good balance between the amount the 
American farmer produced and the amount 
he could sell. During World War I, he 
could sell so much m the greatly expanded 
market that he wanted to expand his pro- 
duction. He did so by buying more land and 
more farm machinery and by making greater 
use of scientific farming methods. The price 
of both the land and the machinery was 
much higher than usual. This meant that 
most farmers had to borrow the money — and 
at high interest rates. As security for loans, 
they usually used their farms and machinery. 
Many farmers also expanded their produc- 
tion by planting crops on former grazing 
land. 

Shortly after the war ended, the farmer 
made a sad discovery He found that he had 
expanded for a market much of which no 
longer existed. Since farmers were produc- 
ing far more than they could sell, farm prices 
tended to drop. Ever since then, the farmers 
Number One problem has been how to dis- 
pose of the surplus he produces each year. 
This surplus is mainly m such staple prod- 
ucts as wheat and cotton. 

Foreign Markets for American Farm Prod- 
ucts Fall Off Sharply After World War I. 
After the war, European farmers went back 
to producing their own farm products — and 
on. an. even, larjjpc scale, than, hefoce. In. this, 
strongly nationalistic period, nations raised 
their tariffs to cut down on imports from 
other nations. Anyway, European nations 
asked: Why should we buy farm products 
from the United States, when the high 
American tariff makes it so hard for us to sell 
anything there? If we can’t sell manufactured 
goods there, how will we get American dol- 
lars to buy there? 

Europeans therefore shifted a good deal 
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of their purchases of wheat and meat to 
such countries as Canada, Australia, and 
Argentina. And more European orders for 
cotton went to India, Brazil, and Egypt. 
Such countries were good customers for Eu- 
ropean manufactured goods. 

The Domestic Market for Farm Products 
Fails Off, Too. The domestic market for 
farm products had grown smaller, too. There 
were fewer mouths to feed because of the 
sharp cut in immigration and a decline in 
the birth rate. As many Americans became 
vitamin-conscious and calorie-conscious, a 
shift took place in their eating habits. Many 
ate less meat and grain products and more 
dairy products, fruits, and vegetables. 

At one time, horses and mules would con- 
sume much of the corn, oats, or rye crops. 
But such tractor-pulled farm machinery as 
four-row cultivators, big combines, disk 
plows, and power drills consumed gasoline 
instead. Prohibition cut the farmer’s market 
for grain still more. Cotton planters were 
especially hard hit as people began wearing 
more rayon and other synthetic fabrics and 
less cotton. 

The Average Farmers Heavy Costs Ag- 
gravate the Farm Surplus Problem. Even 
though surpluses kept piling up in the Twen- 
ties, farmers kept on feverishly producing 
more and more. One reason why they did so 
was their hope of selling more in order to 
pay their heavy fixed expenses. Fixed ex- 
penses are called overhead. The farmers’ 
overhead included interest on mortgages, 
payments on items bought on the installment 
plan, and taxes. Their heavy borrowing to 
buy land and machinery to meet the ex- 
panded market of World War I was respon- 
sible for much of this heavy overhead. 

Furthermore, the prices the farmer re- 
ceived for his products were low compared 
to the prices he had to pay for manufactured 
goods. One reason for this was the high pro- 
tective tariff. But as the average farmer pro- 
duced more in order to pay his heavy over- 
head costs and to buy the comparatively 
high-priced manufactured goods, the farm 
surplus kept growing. This ever-increasing 


surplus made it increasingly difficult for the 
farmer to pay his debts. 

Farmers Demand That the Government 
Help Them Catch Up in Income with Non- 
farmer Groups. In the 1920’s, many farmers 
made less than three per cent on their in- 
vestment, while they paid out as much as 
seven per cent on their mortgages. Feeling 
that farming was the backbone of the nation, 
farmers resented the fact that in 1920 farm- 
ers received only fifteen per cent of the na- 
tional income. They were even more resent- 
ful when by 1929 their share had dropped 
to nine per cent. If the Government would 
help us as it helps manufacturers with the 
tariff and laborers with restricted immigra- 
tion, maybe we’d get a fairer share of the 
national income, farmers argued. 

The McN ary-Haugen Bill, Intended to 
Solve the Surplus Problem, Is Vetoed. To try 
to solve the problem of big surpluses, the 
McNartj-Haugen Bill, backed by the farm 
bloc, was introduced. Here, briefly, is how 
the bill was supposed to work: The Govern- 
ment would buy up certain farm surpluses 
and sell them in foreign markets at prices 
fixed in the world market. This would raise 
farm prices at home by creating an artificial 
scarcity. Farmers would compensate the 
Government for its loss by paying a special 
tax. Twice in the Twenties, the McNary- 
Haugen Bill was passed by the Congress, and 
twice it was vetoed by President Coolidge. 

In vetoing the bill, Coolidge argued: It 
would lead to even bigger surpluses every 
year, because the Government would be re- 
quired to buy up surpluses. It would antag- 
onize foreign nations, which would resent the 
United States’ dumping of surpluses on the 
world market. It was socialistic, since the 
Government would be running a business. 
Finally, it was unfair, because it favored 
special interests, such as wheat, cotton, and 
corn farmers. 

The Government Attempts to Control Sur- 
pluses by Encouraging Farm Co-operatives. 
As a kind of substitute for the McNary- 
Haugen Bill, President Hoover got the Con- 
gress to pass the Agricultural Marketing Act 
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of June, 1929. This act set up a Federal 
Farm Board with an appropriation of §500 
million. From this fund, money was to be 
lent to farm co-operatives so that they, not 
the Government, could control surpluses. 
For example, such co-operatives could use 
the money to buy and store farm surpluses 
when the price was low, and to market them 
when the price was high. 1 

Control of Surpluses, Both Through Co- 
operatives and Through Government Aid, 
Fails. But then, as the Twenties ended, the 
Great Depression struck. The farm surplus 
problem became more serious as farm prices 
declined sharply It was obvious that farm 
co-operatives could not handle the problem, 
especially as it pertained to controlling sur- 
pluses in cotton and wheat. 

As a result, in 19.10, the Federal Farm 
Board created special governmental organiza- 
tions to buy up surpluses in order to keep 
prices up. The net results of all this were 
warehouses bulging with surpluses, and 
greatly shrunken Federal Farm Board funds. 
As the depression deepened in the Thirties, 
the Federal Farm Board went out of busi- 
ness. Farm prices tobogganed. Cotton 
dropped to Eve cents a pound and wheat to 
less than sixty cents a bushel. Not only the 
depression but droughts and dust storms in 
the Thirties were to make the farmer feel 
more miserable than ever. 

Certain Sick Industries in the Prosperous 
Twenties Contribute to the Depression. Rail- 
roads, partly because of intense competition 
from other forms of transportation (page 
721), enjoyed few of the fruits of the pros- 
perity of the Twenties. As the depression 
grew worse, so did the troubles of the rail- 
roads. So did the troubles of the many banks, 
insurance companies, and individuals who 
had invested in railroad bonds (long con- 
sidered a very safe investment). So did the 
troubles of thousands of railroad workers 
who were laid off. 


• Earlier, in 1922, the Capper- Volstead Act. exempt- 
ing farm co-operative* from ihe antitrust laws, had 
been passed. 



A cartoon on the storage of farm stir- 
pluses entitled " The Leaning Tower of 
Agriculture " Why is the problem pic- 
tured here one for (a) the farmer , (b) the 
Government, and (c) all of us ? 


About 1900, about ninety per cent of the 
energy other than manpower used in the 
United States came from coal. By 1930, be- 
cause so much energy was coming from the 
use of oil, natural gas, and hydroelectric 
power, the use of coal-produced energy was 
cut in half. Thus the coal industry became a 
sick one 

The American cotton textile industry was 
also sick during the prosperous Twenties. 
This was partly because of competition com- 
ing from such countries as Japan and India, 
and partly because of competition from syn- 
thetics (page 736). 

Some industries that had been the bulwark 
of the boom of the Twenties had begun to 
taper off even before the depression. The au- 
tomobile and construction industries, for 
example, expanded much more slowly after 
1925 than they had in the early Twenties. 
This was mainly because most people who 
could afford new automobiles and new homes 
had already purchased them. 

Inadequate Purchasing Power In Propor- 
tion to Production Contributes to the Depres- 
sion. True, most American workers were 
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1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


til 


1925 


# 


From the "Golden Twenties" 
To the Depression Days of 
The Early Thirties 

First radio broadcasting sta- 
tion * Return of railroads to 
private control • The year of the 
Palmer raids • Nineteenth 
Amendment adopted • Harding 
elected President • Bootleggers 
and speakeasies begin making 
headlines 


• Budget Bureau created • Em- 
ergency Quota Act restricts 
immigration • Veterans' Bureau 
created • Washington Confer- 
ence meets 


• Fordney -McCumber Tariff 
adopted • Capper-Volstead Act 
aids farmers 


• Intermediate Credit Act aids 
farmers • Vice-President Coo- 
lidge becomes President • Dance 
marathon craze hits nation 


• Teapot Dome scandal breaks 

• Soldiers' Bonus Act passed 

• National Origins Act favors 
immigration from Northwestern 
Europe • Dawes Plan cuts Ger- 
man reparations • Citizenship 
granted all Indians • New 
Progressive Party nominates La 
Follette • Coolidge elected 
President • Crossword puzzle 
craze begins 


• F. Scott Fitzgerald's The Great 
Gafsby expresses disillusionment 
of Jazz Age • Billy Mitchell, sup- 
porter of air power, court-mar- 
tialed • Scopes tried for teach- 
ing evolution 


1926 


1927 



1928 


1929 


(■il 


1930 


1931 


• Byrd and Bennett make first 
flight over North Pole • Ger- 
trude Ederle becomes first 
woman to swim English Channel 


• First talking movie. The Jazz 
Singer • Television successfully 
demonstrated • Telephone serv- 
ice between New York and 
London introduced • Rust broth- 
ers invent mechanical cotton 
picker • Lindbergh's solo flight 
across Atlantic • Morrow im- 
proves United States relations 
with Mexico • Babe Ruth hits 
sixty home runs 

• Kellogg-Briand Pact to out- 
law war • O'Neill's experi- 
mental, psychological ploy 
Strange Interlude opens • Hoo- 
ver elected President 


• St. Valentine's Day massacre 
dramatizes gang warfare • Fed- 
eral Farm Board created 

• Hemingway's A Farewell I o 
Arms displays disillusionment 

• Stock market crash 


• London Naval Conference 

• Hawley-Smoot Tariff adopted 

• Hoover initiates public-works 
program to fight depression 

• Hoover moratorium recom 
mended on reparations and v/ar 
debts 
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As other nations raised their tariffs in re- 
taliation, America’s foreign trade fell off still 
more. As the depression deepened in the 
United States, times grew even harder in 
Europe and in the rest of the world — and 
vice versa. Never had it been so clear that 
the world is an economic unit. 


The Hoover Administration 
During the Great Depression 

How is it possible for a country as rich and 
powerful as the United States to fall deeper 
and deeper into a depression? Why should 
millions go hungry when warehouses are 
bulging with food? Why should millions be 
unemployed while thousands of modern, 
well-equipped factories are shut down? Such 
questions were asked by millions of puzzled, 
impatient, and frightened Americans. They 
wanted something done — and done fast. 

Many businessmen, Government officials, 
and economists felt that the most important 
thing to be done was to restore the country’s 
confidence. Said one banker: “I know of 
nothing fundamentally wrong with the stock 
market, or with the underlying business and 
credit structures.” New York’s mayor asked 
movie houses to run optimistic movies that 
would “reinstate courage and hope in the 
hearts of the people.” Administration officials 
kept repeating: “Prosperity is just around the 
corner.” People wore buttons reading: “I’m 
sold on America. I won’t talk depression!” 

Presidents preceding Hoover had done 
practically nothing to combat panics and de- 
pressions. People in general had believed 
that it was up to business, not the Govern- 
ment, to find the way out of such economic 
disasters. And in all earlier depressions, the 
country had worked its way back to pros- 
perity without Government interference 
Hoover, like other believers in “rugged in- 
dividualism,” felt that the United States had 
become a great industrial nation because the 
Government had placed few restraints on 
business. At first. Hoover looked upon the 
depression as if it were a sick individual 


running a high fever. He seemed to believe 
that given time and some, but not too much, 
assistance from the Government, the fever 
would subside. 

But then the depression deepened. It 
looked as though the nation’s entire economic 
structure might collapse. This explains why, 
as time went on, Hoover took more and more 
unprecedented steps to combat the depres-. 
sion. In fact, some historians assert that 
the foundations for the great changes intro- 
duced by the next Administration, that of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, were laid by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Conferences Are Called to Restore Con- 
fidence. Shortly after the stock market crash, 
President Hoover called a series of confer- 
ences at the White House. Present were 
bankers, businessmen, and labor leaders. 
Hoover made suggestions as to how they 
might co-operate with one another to help 
themselves and to help restore the confidence 
of the nation. Here is the gist of some of 
these suggestions: To industrialists: Dont 
cut wages. Don’t lay off workers. Don’t stop 
expanding. To labor leaders: Don’t make 
unreasonable demands. Don’t call strikes. To 
bankers: Don’t stop lending. He advised the 
conferees that if sacrifices must be made, 
they should come out of profits and not out 
of wages. 

The conference idea was in keeping with 
Hoover’s philosophy that a nation should 
depend upon voluntary co-operation among 
groups, rather than upon Government- 
imposed controls. Although not compelled 
to, the various groups tried to live up to Hoo- 
ver s suggestions. But times grew worse and 
markets fell off. Then many industrialists 
felt that they had to cut wages and lay off 
men. 

The Two-Billion-Dollar Hoover Public 
Works Program. To put men back to work, 
Hoover suggested, in 1930, that the Congress 
vote money to construct public buildings, 
dams, and roads, and to improve rivers and 
harbors. It was at this time that the con- 
struction of the huge Hoover Dam across the 
Colorado River was begun. This project 
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provided jobs. When completed in 1936, it 
also provided a water supply for the city of 
Los Angeles, water for irrigation, and hydro* 
electric power for surrounding areas. All in 
all, more than $2 billion was spent by the 
Hoover Administration on public works. 

The Administration Bolsters Faltering 
State and local Relief Programs and Aids 
Homeowners. Hoover, who had won a repu- 
tation as a humanitarian, was deeply trou- 
bled by the hardship he saw about him. But 
he did not want to see the Federal 
Government giving direct relief to the un- 
employed. He reasoned this way: The 
spending of Federal funds for relief would 
destroy people's self-respect and self-reliance. 
It would create a greatly unbalanced budget 
and thus endanger the nation’s credit. If the 
Federal Government handed out relief, then 
the private charities and local communities, 
whose responsibility it was, would be less 
liable to do so. Furthermore, politicians 
might use the relief funds more to advance 
their own political futures than to help the 
needy. For opposing direct relief. Hoover 
became increasingly unpopular with the vic- 
tims of the depression. He was nicknamed 
“Hardhearted Herb.” 

But there was so much unemployment and 
so much suffering, and local communities 
had so little money that the Federal Gov- 
ernment with its great resources finally 
stepped in. Much surplus wheat and cotton 
held by the Federal Farm Board (page 737) 
was used to feed and clothe the unemployed. 
Federal funds were also lent to states and 
local governments that ran out of funds for 
relief. Stress was placed on giving Federal 
jobs to unemployed veterans. To save home- 
owners threatened by foreclosure, the Con- 
gress, on Hoover’s recommendation, created 
twelve Federal Home Loan Banks. These 
provided easy credit to homeowners. 

The Administration Creates the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to Bolster 
Certain Businesses. Get business back on its 
feet. Once business prospers, the prosperity 
will trickle down to the people as a whole. 
A good way to get business on its feet would 


be to extend credit to financial institutions. 
Thinking along these lines, Hoover recom- 
mended to the Congress that it establish a 
lending agency called the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation (RFC). The Congress 
did, in 1932. It lent money to financially 
weak banks, life insurance companies, farm 
mortgage corporations, and railroads in 
which banks had invested heavily. In Hoo- 
ver’s administration alone the $2 billion that 
was lent by the RFC saved many a business 
from ruin. However, some such businesses 
were so unsound that, in the opinion of some 
critics, the nation would have been better off 
if they had been permitted to go bankrupt. 

In spite of the efforts of the Hoover 
Administration to combat it, the depression 
continued. Many Democrats and some Re- 
publicans blamed this on the failure of the 
Government to do still more. But for the Gov- 
ernment to have done more would, in Hoo- 
ver's view, have been to lead the United 
States down the road to socialism. 

The Hawley-Smoot Tariff Seriously Af- 
fects American Foreign Trade and Foreign 
Relations. Many protested strongly when the 
highest tariff in American history, the Haw- 
ley-Smoot Tariff, was passed in 1930. The 
American Bankers Association feared that the 
tariff would prevent Europe from selling 
goods in the United States. Thus it would 
be difficult for Europe to get money to pay 
debts owed American private investors. Some 
American exporters feared that European 
nations would retaliate by raising their tariffs, 
thus reducing American exports. 

A thousand economists made formal pro- 
test in a statement urging Hoover to veto 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff. To the above argu- 
ments they added these: The tariff would 
result in higher prices for consumers It 
would protect inefficient businesses, which 
might better be out of business. It would not 
protect the fanner, since he had huge sur- 
pluses to export. It would make it more dif- 
ficult than ever for European nations to pay 
their war debts. Finally, it would make for- 
eign nations hostile to the United States 

President Hoover, who had wanted onlv 
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limited upward revision of the tariff, signed 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff. He felt that he 
could, on the advice of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, use the flexible provision (page 722) 
to change unfair rates. 

Almost as soon as the tariff was signed, 
many nations, in revenge, raised their tariffs. 
Many foreigners boycotted American goods. 
American foreign trade dropped sharply. En- 
couraged by the protection of the tariff, many 
American firms overproduced. This was un- 
fortunate in a depression period, when pur- 
chasing power was low. Many American firms 
that wanted to sell goods to foreign countries 
built branch factories in such countries. Thus 
they got around the retaliatory tariffs such 
countries levied on American goods. In such 
American factories abroad, foreigners worked 
for low wages. The goods they produced 
competed with goods produced in American 
factories by better-paid laborers. 


The Foreign Policy of the Hoover Admin- 
istmtion Is Greatly Affected by the Depres- 
sion. ‘Our foreign policy has one primary 
object, and that is peace. We have no hates 
We wish no further possessions. We harboi 
no military threats.” The peace-loving Hoo 
ver showed that he meant what he said wher 
he spoke these words. Peace and disarma 
ment were especially practical and populai 
policies during the depression. With so many 
needy, it seemed almost inhumane to spenc 
huge sums on armaments. To promote peace 
and economy, Hoover took the lead in bring 
mg about the London Naval Disarmamen 
Conference in 1930 (page 694). For simila: 
reasons, he made his dramatic proposal te 
the Geneva Conference in 1932 that all of 
fensive armaments-land, sea, and air-b< 
abolished. 


To promote friendship and to incre 
trade. Hoover made a good-will tour 
Latin America. The Clark Memoranc 
adopted in Ins administration canceled 
the Roosevelt Corollary- of the Monroe E 
trine (page 718). And Hoover further i 
moted good neighborliness with L' 
America by arranging for the withdra 
of troops from Nicaragua and Haiti. 


Hoover came to feel that the depression 
was largely the result of World War I and 
unhealthy world economic conditions. World 
recovery, he felt, was being hindered by, for 
example, the problem of war debts and rep- 
arations. This explains why, in 1931, he 
made his proposal of a one-year moratorium 
on the payments of war debts and repara- 
tions (page 696). But, as we know, as the 
depression grew steadily worse, practically 
all nations stopped making payments any- 
way. 

In the Thirties, as we shall see, Japan used 
military force to try to slam the Open Door 
shut in China. Hoover’s secretary of state, 
Henry L. Stimson, strongly condemned 
Japan. He refused to recognize a puppet 
state that Japan set up in Manchuria (page 
788). Stronger measures than these, how- 
ever, the peace-loving Hoover refused to 
sanction. 


The Depression Plays a Big Part 
In Insuring a Democratic Victory 
In the Election of 1932 

Roosevelt Pleads for 'the Forgotten Man' 
and Pledges a 'New Deal.' ‘‘These unhappy 
times [the depression] call for . . . plans 
■ • . that build from the bottom up and not 
from the top down, that put their faith once 
more in the forgotten man at the bottom of 
the economic pyramid.” Thus, early in 1932, 
did Franklin D. Roosevelt, governor of New 
York, sound a theme he was to repeat many 
times in his subsequent campaign for the 
Presidency. To Roosevelt, “the forgotten 
man was the laborer, the farmer, and the 
small businessman. He alleged that these 
■'•'ere not getting enough consideration from 

the Administration. 

In the summer of 1932, the Democrats 
nominated Roosevelt for President. In his 
speech accepting the nomination, he strongly 
criticized the Hoover Administration for its 
method of fighting the depression. Giving 
Government aid to big corporations so that 
some of their prosperity- will leak through to 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt arriving in Portland, Oregon, September, 1932 While cam- 
paigning here, candidate Roosevelt called for strict regulation of public utilities 
and for Government development of power to be used as a yardstick to measure 
the rates charged by private utility companies 

[the forgotten man]” wouldn’t work, he said. 

He went on; 

I pledge you, I pledge myself, to a new 

deal for the American people. 

The Odds Against Hoover's Re-election 
Are Overwhelming. Hoover, whom the Re- 
publicans had renominated, had almost no 
chance of re-election. Millions of voters held 
him responsible for the depression. They 
tended to forget what he had done to try to 
combat it. As the depression deepened. 

Democratic campaign speakers provoked 
gales of laughter by ridiculing the Republi- 
can slogan, “Prosperity is just around the 
corner.” 

For millions of voters, Roosevelt had great 
personal magnetism. His vibrant voice and 
self-assured manner seemed to inspire their 
confidence. Bearing the Roosevelt name, 
made famous by Theodore, was also a po- 
litical asset. Franklin was Theodore’s fifth 
cousin, and his wife, Eleanor, Theodore’s 
niece. In fact, the background and early po- 
litical career of Democrat Franklin resem- 
bled that of Republican Theodore. Both were 


born of well-to-do parents, and attended 
Harvard University and Columbia Law 
School. Both had served in the New York 
State legislature and as assistant secretary of 
the navy. Both had been candidates for Vice- 
President, although Franklin had lost in 
1920, when he had been the running mate of 
Cox (page 6S9). Both had served as governor 
of New York — Franklin twice, having been 
elected in 1928 and 1930 
Roosevelt and Hoover in the Campaign. 
Ever since 1921, when he was thirty-nine, 
Franklin had been crippled by infantile 
paralysis. Nevertheless, he carried on a vig- 
orous campaign across the country. The polio 
attack seemed to have strengthened his cour- 
age and will power. As he put it: 

Once I spent two years lying in bed trying 
to move my big toe. That was the hardest 
job I ever hadl After that, anything else 
seems easy! 

In his campaign speeches, Roosevelt prom- 
ised that the “New Deal” he would initiate 
as President would go all out to help “the 
forgotten man.” Yet his promises were not 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORAL POPULAR 
CANDIDATE VOTE VOTE 


I I HOOVER 444 21,391,993 



A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 



always precise and sometimes were even in- 
consistent. In some speeches, he recom- 
mended economy and a balanced budget, and 
in others, Government spending to get the 
nation out of the depression. 

Roosevelt said that Hoover was wrong in 
stressing the world-wide causes of the de- 
pression. Instead, Roosevelt blamed the Re- 
publican policies of the 1920’s. 

Hoover, on the other hand, maintained 
that the depression would have been much 
more severe had it not been for his policies. 
He accused the Democrats in the Congress of 
obstructing many additional measures by 
which he had sought to combat the depres- 
sion. 

To Hoover, Roosevelt’s talk about a “New 
Deal” and “the forgotten man” seemed dan- 
gerously radical. Radical, too, seemed Roo- 
sevelt’s insistence that the national Govern- 
ment do far more to fight the depression. 
Hoover said: 

Our opponents are proposing changes and 
so-called New Deals which would destroy 
the very foundations of our American sys- 
tem. You cannot extend the mastery of 
government over the daily life of a people 
without somewhere making it master of 
people’s souls and thought. 

If Roosevelt won, Hoover warned: 

• . . grass would grow in the streets of 
one hundred cities, . . . churches and 
schoolhouses would decay. 

Singing “Happy Days Are Here Again, the 
Skies Above Are Clear Again,” the Dem- 
ocrats went on to an overwhelming vic- 
tory. 1 Many who had never voted the Dem- 
ocratic ticket did so. They seemed to feel that 
things couldn’t get much worse, and that 
they might get better. Furthermore, the 
Democrats’ stand on prohibition won them 

1 The Republicans won only six states. Roosevelt 
polled nearly twenty-three million votes to Hoover s 
nearly sixteen million. Both House and Senate went 
Democratic by big majorities. And in this sweep- 
ing victory, many Republican senators and repre- 
sentatives long in office were unseated. 
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many votes. They had promised flatly to re- 
peal the Eighteenth Amendment The Re- 
publican platform on prohibition was much 
more vague. 

Between Election Day and Inauguration 
Day the Depression Deepens. Never before 
had so many Americans been unemployed 
as in the winter of 1932-1933. By Inaugura- 
tion Day, then March 4, the nation’s stock 
exchanges had closed down By then, too, 
practically every bank in the nation was also 
closed Many of them had gone bankrupt 
However, most of them, although sound, had 
been closed on orders from state go\ ernors, 
in order to present runs on them by deposi- 
tors. The governors planned to reopen the 
banks when confidence returned. 

'Lame Ducks' Make Combating the De- 
pression Difficult. Having been defeated at 
the polls, President Hoover felt that it was 
not proper for him to initiate any new poli- 
cies to combat the depression According to 
the Constitution, Roosevelt could not take 
office until March •!, Tims he could not take 
any official action. And congressmen de- 
feated in November met in December with 
the rest of the Congress to make laws right 
up to Inauguration Day This short session 
of the Congress was called the lame-duck 
session and such defeated congressmen were 
called lame ducks. 

Since the lame chicks hail been repudiated 
at the polls, many of them did not feel that it 
was proper for them to propose new legisla- 
tion Unless the President called a special 
session after March -I in the odd } ears, the 
newly elected congressmen did not take seats 
in the Congress until thirteen months after 
they had been elected Thus, at a time when 


the nation was economically paralyzed, it 
was, unfortunately, politically paralyzed as 
well. 

Back in Washington's time, there had been 
much sense in delaying the inauguration of 
the newly elected President and congress- 
men. Because of poor communication, it took 
some time to know who the victors were. 
Because of poor transportation, it took some 
time for them to get to the nations capital. 
But Senator George W Norris of Nebraska 
and many others felt that there was no ex- 
cuse for such delays in the twentieth century 
As a result of Norris’ efforts especially, the 
Twentieth Amendment (iMtnc-duck Amend- 
ment) was adopted (But it did not go into 
effect until 1933, too late to apply to the 1932 
election ) According to this amendment, the 
Congress elected in November takes office 
on January 3 and the newly elected President 
on January 20 1 

During tins lame-duck period. President 
Hoover tried to get President-elect Roosevelt 
to make certain pledges He wanted him to 
pledge, among other things, not to inflate 
the currency or to build up heavy govern- 
mental debts. Hoover admitted that if Roo- 
sevelt had given such pledges, it would have 
meant "the abandonment of ninety per cent 
of the so-called New Deal" But Roosevelt 
was determined not todn so Because he was 
not yet in office, he declared; "It's not my 
baby " 


• Tlw Twrnllrth Annulment atvo provides for llw 
prrvn!<-nti it suwstion in cav (hr I’lrvulfnl-clrtt 
or thr Vice-Prrsidrnt fled vliall bir «!ir«J or 
into! to qualify (Srf itu- Twmfioth Anvmltnml 
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STUDY AIDS FOI1 CHAPTER 30 


Persons to Identify 

bonus march 
Norman Thomas 
William Z. Foster 
Huey Long 
Townsend Plan 
Black Thursday 
Black Tuesday 


and Terms to Define 

buying on margin 
overhead 
McNary-Haugen 
Bill 

Agricultural 
Marketing Act 

Federal Farm Board 


Federal Home Loan 
Banks 

Reconstruction 

Finance 

Corporation (RFC) 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
retaliatory tariffs 


“the forgotten man” 
lame-duck session 
lame ducks 

Lame-duck 

Amendment 


Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. Mention four specific reasons why peo- 
ple became pessimistic in the depression- 
ridden Thirties. 

2. Cite some specific statistical evidence of 
the severity of the Great Depression. 

3. Give examples of the different ways in 
which various individuals or groups of 
Americans reacted to the depression. 

4. Concerning the bonus army, describe (a) 
its aim, (b) its method, and (c) how it 
was handled by the Hoover Administra- 
tion. 

5. Explain by what means (a) Senator 
Huey Long and (b) Dr. F. E. Townsend 
appealed to the people. 

6. What explanations have been given for 
the stock market crash of October, 1929? 

7. Give examples of chain reactions that in- 
tensified the depression. 

8. For what reasons were many farmers 
suffering hard times during the “Golden 
Twenties”? 

9. With respect to the McNary-Haugen Bill, 
give (a) its aim, (b) how it was expected 
to operate, (c) reasons why Coolidge op- 
posed it, and (d) its fate. 

10. Explain the (a) function and (bj fate 
of the Federal Farm Board. 

11. For what reasons were specific industries 
sick in the Twenties? 

12. What reasons explain the inadequate 
purchasing power of many Americans in 
the “Golden Twenties”? 


13. For what reasons was Europe suffering 
hard times throughout the Twenties? 

14. What policies of certain Americans and 
the United States Government toward 
Europe in the Twenties boomeranged? 

15. What were the (a) purposes of, (b) rec- 
ommendations made at, and (c) results 
of the Hoover conferences during the 
early days of the depression? 

16. For what reasons was President Hoover 
at first opposed to Federal grants for 
direct relief? 

17. Describe specific steps taken by the 
Hoover Administration to combat the de- 
pression. 

18. Describe the results of the passage of 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff. 

19. What efforts were made by President 
Hoover to promote peace and friendship 
with other nations? 

20. Describe some ( a ) campaign tactics used 
and (b) arguments advanced during the 
presidential campaign of 1932. 

21. For what reasons did the Lame-duck 
Amendment seem a “must” to many? 

TV Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. In some ways the effects of the depres- 
sion on family life were saddest of all. 
Discuss fully. 

2. How would a knowledge of the statistics 
of the depression years, such as those 
mentioned on page 732, be of value not 
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only to Go\ eminent officials and busi- 
nessmen but to alt of us? 

3. To what extent was the reaction of most 
Americans to the suffering calm'd by the 
depression a tribute to the American 
way of life? 

4 What are jour reactions to the storv of 
the Imniis march on Washington 9 

5. What flaws can you see in the schemes 
advocated fur combating the depression 
by (a) Huey Long and (b) Dr F E 
Tow mend 9 

6. Show that emotion played a big part in 
causing stock market prices to go up 
early in the Twenties and down in 1929 

7. What do you think was the major cause 
of the Great Depression? Why? 

8. Economic interdependency among the 
people of the nation and among tlte na- 
tions of the w orld gis es us oil many l>cnc- 
fils. Yet it also intensifies depressions. Ex- 
plain fully, gi\ ing proof. 

9. Which do you think w as more to blame 
for the farmer’s troubles in the Twenties, 
his own policies or circumstances? Justify 
your answer. 

10 What suggestions would you make for 
handling the perennial problem of farm 
surpluses? 

11. Do you agree or disagree that farmers 
require more governmental help than any 
other group 9 Cii c reasons. 

12. Comment on each of the reasons given by 
President Coolidgc for vetoing the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Dill. 

13 It was inevitable that the Federal Farm 
Board would be unable to do the job for 
which it was created. Explain whether 
you agree or disagree. 

14. Some say that, strictly speaking, there 
is no such thing as overproduction of 
goods at any time. What do they mean 9 
What is your opinion of the statement? 

15. What steps might be taken to counteract 
the heartaches caused by technological 
unemployment? 

10. In what sense were the United States 
and Europe mutually responsible for the 
depression 9 


1”. Mint do you think was the most impor- 
tant step taken by President Hoover to 
combat the depression? Justify your 
choice 

IS Comment on each of the reasons given 
by President Hoover for opposing direct 
Federal relief to the unemployed. 

19 The establishment of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation illustrates what has 
been called "the trick ling-down theory” 
for stimulating recovery from the depres- 
sion Cue arguments (a) for and (b) 
against the practicality of this theory 

20 Give your reactions to the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff. 

21 Trove by examples that President Hoo- 
ver was forceful m promoting peace. 

2 2 For whom would you have voted in the 
elcetltm of 2 932 ? For what reasons? 

23 Cfvo your opinions on each of the quo- 
tations in the discussion of the election 
of 1932 

24. In today's crucial times, the Lame-duck 
Amendment should be amended. Ex- 
plain whether yon agree or disagree, 
giving reasons. 

"fa Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1 Against the mimeographed check list of 
desirable qualities a President should 
possess, check President Hoover. Cite 
your sources of information 

2. Interview several persons who were liv- 
ing during the Creat Depression, asking 
them for their experiences and observa- 
tions during it. Sum up their answers for 
the class. 

3. fn committee, as a research project, find 
out (a) the effects of the Great Depres- 
sion on your local community or city and 
(b) what was done to combat these ef- 
fects 

4 Write an imaginary dialogue that might 
have taken place during the depression 
between (a) a capitalist and a commu- 
nist, (b) a bonus marcher and a critic of 
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the bonus march, or (c) Herbert Hoover 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Use as many 
sources of information as possible. 

5. Select any document relating to the in- 
formation in this chapter from any one of 
the source books recommended on page 
xv. Report on (a) what you consider 
the most significant statements in it, (b) 
how it appeals to the emotions, and (c) 
how it appeals to reason. 

6. Prepare an oral report on “The Great 
Wall Street Crash” by J. K. Galbraith in 
Gentlemen, Scholars, and Scoundrels, 
edited by H. Knowles. 

7. For a committee-made report, investigate 
what might have been done to prevent 
the stock market crash of 1929. Cite your 
sources. 

8. Draw a diagram for the bulletin board 
illustrating the chain reaction that led to 
a deepening of the depression. 

9. Write an imaginary letter to a newspaper 
such as a farmer of the Twenties might 
have written explaining why he is giving 
up farming. 

10. Write a page in the diary of ( a ) a victim 
of technological unemployment or (b) a 
civil service employee whose city could 
not pay him his salary during the de- 
pression. 

11. In committee, find out which sick in- 
dustries of the Twenties are still sick. 


Report on reasons why these industries 
are still sick. 

12. Express your feelings on the depression 
or any aspect of it in (a) an editorial, 
(b) a poem, or (c) a cartoon. 

13. In committee, collect the following deal- 
ing with the depression period: (a) 
songs, (b) poems, (c) anecdotes, (d) 
quotations, (e) pictures, and (f) bits of 
wry humor. 

14. Write a report tracing the history of the 
tariff from the War Between the States to 
the Hawley-Smoot Tariff. 

15. Read any one of the following speeches 
of Herbert Hoover: (a) “The Fruits of 
Individualism” (August 11, 1928 — see 
Problems in American History, edited 
by R. W. Leopold and A. S. Link); (b) 
his campaign speech of October 4, 1932 
(in the same book); or (c) “The Philos- 
ophy of Rugged Individualism” ( October 
22, 1928 — see Documents of Amer- 
ican History, edited by H. S. Com- 
mager ) . Indicate which statements in the 
speech appeal to you and which do not, 
giving reasons. 

16. Read Franklin D. Roosevelt’s speech of 
September 23, 1932 in Great Issues in 
American History, Vol. 2, edited by R- 
Hofstadter. Indicate which statements in 
the speech appeal to you and which do 
not, giving reasons. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal 


Effort! to Aid the Needy, Bankers, Businessmen, and Farmers 

• New Deal Coals: Relief, Recovery, Reform • CCC: To Conserve Human and 
Natural Resources • WPA: The Biggest Employer During the Depression 

• Social Security Act Aids the Aged and Jobless, Among Others • Regulation 
of Banking Is Increased, Bank Deposits Are Insured • NR A Encourages In- 
dustrial Self-Covcrnment • PWA Primes the Pump • Prohibition Is Repealed 

• Foreign Trade Is Encouraged • Controlled Inflation Is Tried • AAA of 1933: 
Farmers Are Paid to Produce Less • Other Farm Legislation 

Efforts to Aid labor, Homeowners, and Investors, and to Promote Conservation 

• The Wagner Act Is Considered a Magna Carta by Labor • Union Member- 
ship Soars • A Wages and Hours Act Is Passed • HOLC, FHA, and USHA Im- 
prove Housing • The SEC: To Protect Investors • Attempts to Break Up Big 
Public Utility Holding Companies • The TVA: To Rehabilitate a Region • The 
Conservation Program Is Expanded 

The New Deni Begins to Slow Up 

• Opposition to the New Deal Grows Strong After Its 1936 Election Victory 

• Roosevelt’s 'Court-packing’ Plan Makes Him Many Enemies • Roosevelt, to 
Get Support for His Foreign Policy, Halts New New-Deal Legislation • The 
New Deal Means Different Things to Different People • Some Effects of the 
Depression and New Deal on Writers and Artists 


The New Deal Ushers In Great 
Social and Economic Changes 

Roosevelt's Inaugural Address Stimulates 
Confidence in Many and Arouses Fear in 
Others. “This great nation will endure as it 
has endured, will revive and will prosper. So, 
first of all, let me assert my firm belief that 
the only thing we have to fear is fear itself 
. . Thus Franklin D. Roosevelt proclaimed 
in confident tones in his Inaugural Address. 


There was no excuse for poverty in the midst 
of the plenty of this great nation, said Roose- 
velt. He blamed the national economic crisis 
largely on those he called "the money chang- 
ers’* (meaning bankers, speculators, and 
brokers ). Roosevelt continued: 

There must be a strict supervision of all 
banking and credits and investment, there 
must be an end to speculation with other 
people’s money; and there must be provi- 
sions for an adequate but sound currency. 
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But suppose the Congress failed to provide 
for all this? Roosevelt promised that in that 
event: 

I shall ask the Congress for . . . broad 
executive power to wage a war against the 
emergency, as great as the power that 
would be given to me if we were in fact in- 
vaded by a foreign foe. . . . 

This last statement in particular caused some 
to fear that Roosevelt was seeking the powers 
of a dictator. Others, however, saw in these 
New Deal proposals many aspects of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s Square Deal and Woodrow 
Wilson’s New Freedom. 

Some Examples of the Great Social and 
Economic Changes Made in the Famous 
'Hundred Days.' “This nation asks for action 
and action now,” President Roosevelt had de- 
clared in his Inaugural Address. Action, he 
felt, would lift the people’s morale, which had 
sunk so low. And what better way of lifting 
morale, he thought, than getting banks re- 
opened? Contradictory though it may seem, 
the President’s first step was to order the 
banks that had not already been closed to 
close temporarily. The object was to permit 
time for an examination of all banks in order 
to find out which were sound enough to be 
reopened. The President’s order was issued 
on March 5, the day after his inauguration. 
On the same day, he ordered the Congress to 
meet in special session. It did, on March 9. 
Speedily, an emergency banking bill pre- 
sented to the Congress by the President was 
passed. 

The Emergency Banking Act gave the 
President tremendous emergency powers over 
banking. It also made the hoarding of gold 
and silver a crime. Under tire act, financial 
experts appointed by the President investi- 
gated the banks and permitted the reopening 
of sound banks. Within a few days, most of 
the nation’s banks were back in business. 

The speed with which the President acted 
restored confidence in banking. So did the 
first of his so-called “fireside chats” to the 
people over the radio on March 12. In it, he 
said: “I can assure you that it is safer to keep 


your money in a re-opened bank than under 
the mattress!” 

Morale was further lifted as, almost daily, 
new bills to combat the depression were 
framed by the Administration and passed, 
with little debate, by the Congress. This 
frantic special session ending June 16 came 
to be known as the Hundred Days. It passed 
more far-reaching social and economic legis- 
lation than any other session in the history 
of the Congress. And there was more to come 
in other sessions during the long Roosevelt 
Presidency. This legislation gave the national 
Government so much power over so many 
phases of life that people began to talk about 
“big government.” 

Much of this legislation was drawn up in 
advance by college professors, lawyers, and 
experts in various fields. This group was 
called the brain trust. Some of its members 
had far more influence in the Government 
than most congressmen or Cabinet members. 
Although Roosevelt leaned heavily on the 
advice of the brain trust, it was he who 
dominated the New Deal. 

Why the ‘Hundred Days’ Session of the 
Congress Played ‘Follow the Leader to the 
President. A “rubber-stamp” Congress was 
what some called this special session. This 
was because it passed quickly and with very 
little study almost any bill the President 
asked for. Why did it do so? In the critical 
emergency, congressmen, like most of the 
people, wanted action, not debate. Further- 
more, Roosevelt was a dramatic leader who 
knew how to win popular support. He 
showed an uncanny sense of timing in decid- 
ing when to deliver a fireside chat or a mes- 
sage to the Congress. In his many press con- 
ferences, he made many newspaper reporters 
feel almost as though they were members of 
the Roosevelt “team.” Thus his program was 
Presented sympathetically to readers. Fur- 
thermore, his campaign manager and post- 
master general, James Farley, made sure that 
congressmen who voted against Roosevelt s 
program received no patronage (page 133). 

Some Patterns That Emerged from the New 
Deal. “The country needs . . . bold, per- 
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sistent experimentation It is common sense 
to take a method and try it If it fails, admit 
it frankly and try another. But above all, 
try something. . . ." This statement of Roo- 
sevelt’s explains why he recommended to the 
Congress such a wide variety of bills to 
benefit bankers, businessmen, the unem- 
ployed, wage earners, farmers, debtors, in- 
vestors, and consumers. Obviously, some of 
these bills, designed to please so many dif- 
ferent groups, were bound to be compro- 
mises or to contradict one another. Often a 
bill to help one group annoyed or even an- 
gered another. 

New Deal Coals: Relief, Recovery, Re- 
form. Nevertheless, confusing and chaotic 
as it sometimes seemed, New Deal legisla- 
tion followed a general pattern. This pattern 
was designed to aid the needy and to help 
business and agriculture get on their feet. It 
also aimed to correct certain weaknesses in 
the business world that had contributed to 
the depression In short, the pattern was: re- 
lief, recovery, reform. Such aims overlapped 
Obviously, for example, many measures de- 
signed for relief would help recovery, and 
vice versa. 

The New Deal Has Two Main Phases. 
Still another pattern emerges from the New 
Deal. That is that, essentially, it had two 
main phases. In the first, although the Ad- 
ministration tried to help all groups, it con- 
centrated on aid to businessmen Like the 
Hoover Administration, it did so in hopes 
that financial help to business would promote 
prosperity, which would trickle down to the 
people as a whole. Like the Hoover Admin- 
istration, too, but on a much larger scale, it 
appropriated money for public works and 
indirect relief through states and cities. Such 
an effort to get business on its feet again 
through pumping Federal funds into circu- 
lation is known as pump-priming 

In early 1935 began the second phase of 
the New Deal. The Administration continued 
to help all groups. However, it concentrated 
on financial or other aid to small farmers, 
small businessmen, wage earners, the un- 
employed, and the aged. Roosevelt expected 


that this type of financial aid at the bottom 
would create widespread spending Thus 
it would also be a tonic to business at the top. 

In 1939, World War II broke out in Eu- 
rope. It soon looked as though the United 
States might become involved. This is a 
mam reason why there were few New Deal 
measures introduced after 1939. Roosevelt 
felt that the nation’s problem was not so 
much to fight the declining depression as to 
be prepared in case of foreign aggression 

The New Deal and Roosevelt Win Warm 
Supporters and Make Bitter Enemies. Few 
Presidents have been so widely loved as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. None of his prede- 
cessors had been elected to more than two 
terms, he was elected to four. Nevertheless, 
few Presidents have been as deeply hated as 
Roosevelt, either. Let us now study the major 
New Deal measures to gain some insight into 
why those whose views were at such opposite 
extremes felt as they did. 


Efforts to Give Assistance to 
The Needy Young, the Unemployed, 
Unemployables, and the Aged 

The Civilian Conservation Corps Aims to 
Conserve Human as Well as Natural Re- 
sources. The number of job-hunting young 
men hitchhiking across the nation or hopping 
freight cars had swelled to alarming propor- 
tions by the time Roosevelt took office In 
their frustration and desperation, many had 
gotten into trouble To try to remedy the sit- 
uation, the Roosevelt Administration, in 
March, 1933, created the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps ( CCC ). The CCC enlisted needy, 
young, unmarried men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five It stationed them in 
camps scattered in rural areas throughout 
the nation In such areas, they planted trees, 
fought forest fires and soil erosion, built 
roads and bridges, and improved beaches 
and national parks For this work, they re- 
ceived food, clothing, shelter, and $30 a 
month Part of this money they had to send 
home to their families on relief 
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The Civilian Conservation Corps fighting a forest fire in the West. What argu- 
ments might have been given for or against making the CCC a permanent insti- 
tution? 


A Communist official called the CCC an 
attempt to “legalize a system of forced labor.” 
Since the army helped run its program, which 
had been mapped out by the Forestry Serv- 
ice, some called the CCC a trick to build up 
a powerful military machine. But before long, 
many outspoken critics of other New Deal 
measures were expressing approval of the 
CCC. Morally and spiritually, as well as 
physically, most young men benefited from 
the program. Youths from city slums and 
country towns got to know one another, and 
all got to know their country better. 

From FERA to WPA: A Shift in the Federal 
Government's Attitude Toward Relief. In 
May, 1933, the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration (F ERA) was created. Its 
director was Harry Hopkins, soon to become 
Roosevelts closest adviser. Using FERA 
grants, states could supply work relief or 
make a cash payment (called a dole) to an 
unemployed person. In practice, it proved to 
be cheaper and easier to give the unemployed 


person a small check than to find or create 
a public job for him. Therefore, by 1935, 
ninety per cent of the “reliefers” were on 
the dole. 

By 1935, too, one out of every six Amer- 
icans was on relief. It looked as though 
large-scale relief would be necessary for 
some time. But Roosevelt and Hopkins feared 
that the dole received by so many under 
FERA was undermining the self-respect and 
initiative of American workers. Besides, the 
dole caused work skills to become “rusty. 
There did not seem to be much likelihood 
that the states could provide enough work 
relief. Finally, more and more “reliefers on 
the dole were, in their despair, listening to 
Communist propaganda. 

By this time, too, Roosevelt seemed to 
feel that if private employers could not pro- 
vide enough jobs, it was up to the Federal 
Government to do so. All this explains why, 
in 1935, a new relief agency, the Works 
Progress Administration (WPA), was created 
to replace FERA. 
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The WPA: The Biggest Employer in the 
Notion During the Depression. From 1935 
until it ended in 1943, the WPA spent more 
than $13 billion on 250,000 projects to pro- 
vide work relief for a total of eight million 
people. Until he became secretary of com- 
merce in 1939, Hopkins was administrator 
of the WPA. It was his policy to try to place 
the jobless in jobs for which they had train- 
ing, experience, or talent. 

Some WPA projects were useless, some 
showed poor workmanship. Sometimes poli- 
tics influenced job assignments and the share 
of WPA funds that went to a given com- 
munity. Many workers loafed on the job. 
Some taxpayer groups feared that the Gov- 
ernment might go bankrupt, because work 
relief was so much more expensive than the 
dole. Such reasons explain why the program 
was severely attacked. 

Yet parks and playgrounds, schools and 
hospitals, highways and bridges, post offices 
and courthouses, swimming pools and golf 
courses were constructed by WPA workers. 
Many an unemployed writer and teacher, 
doctor and dentist, artist and actor practiced 
his profession in WPA projects The Federal 
Theater Project of the WPA made it possible 
for many persons in many sections of the 
nation to see a legitimate theatrical produc- 
tion for the first time. However, the theater 
project was abandoned when rumors spread 
that Communists had infiltrated it. 

The Social Security Act Aids the Aged and 
the Jobless, Among Others. Government 
systems of old-age pensions, unemployment 
insurance, and other forms of social security 
had been adopted by many European na- 
tions by 1920. But Americans, with their long 
tradition of self-reliance, had long thought 
that such systems were not for the United 
States 

Some Reasons for the Adoption of the 
Social Security System. The depression, how- 
ever, caused many Americans to become 
much more sympathetic to social security. 
The savings on which many had depended 
for security in time of unemployment and 
old age had been wiped out. Moreover, with 


medical advances and the decline in the birth 
rate, the percentage of the population sixty- 
five years old and over was constantly in- 
creasing Few employers were willing to hire 
older workers. The result, therefore, would 
be a heavy financial burden in the future 
for the younger generation. 

If old people had buying power derived 
from a social security system, it was rea- 
soned, depressions would be less severe. Ex- 
tremists such as Huey Long and Townsend 
(page 733) were promoting extravagant 
pension schemes that, if adopted, might have 
bankrupted the nation. To head off such 
schemes, which were growing in popularity, 
a moderate Federal social security system 
seemed wise 

The Social Security System in Operation. 
The Social Security system set up by the 
Congress in 1935 is the joint responsibility 
of the Federal Government and the state 
governments. Except for certain groups ex- 
empted, aged workers who retire get an old- 
age pension. 1 Funds to pay these pensions 
are raised through a payroll tax that is shared 
equally by employers and employees. Pen- 
sions vary according to wages earned and the 
length of time a worker has been contribut- 
ing to the Social Security program Tills old- 
age insurance phase is handled exclusively 
by the Federal Government 

Needy aged not covered by the old-age 
insurance system receive cash payments 
out of contributions by both the Federal 
Government and the state governments. Sim- 
ilar Federal-state financial help is furnished 
to such unemployables as the needy blind, 
the needy ill, and dependent mothers and 
dependent children 

The states alone handle the unemploy- 
ment-insurance phases of the Social Security 
Act The states finance this insurance through 
a payroll tax on employers. 

As we shall see, the Social Security Act 
as a whole has been extended to include more 


At first, workers became eligible for this pension at 
the age of sixty-five Since 1959 for women, and 
since 1981 for men, the age has been sixty-two 
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Social Security Bill Voted ; 
Will Benefit 30,000,000 t 

Measure Sent to Roosevelt Provides for Old-t 
Age Pensions, Job Insurance, Aid for Blind , 
Disabled Mothers and Destitute Children. 

Kwclil M T*» Kit TM* Turn. 

•WAHHINOTON, Au*. ».-Prwt- 
d«nt Roocerelt'x BocUl Bneurity 
1 BUI, dwlrned to uak* th< Ameri- 
can people eecure 1 'ajelnrt the 
major hexerde and Tlclaaltudea of 
Ufe," and the keyatone of hie whole 
l protram for aoclal reform, ended 
lit lone couree throufh Congrexe 
1 today when the Senate ratified the 
conference report on the meaeure 
without a record Tote. The Houee 
acted favorably yeiterday. 


New York Times headlines reporting, 
passage of the Social Security Act. 


groups, and its benefits have been increased. 
Of die act, Roosevelt said that it was the New 
Deal's “supreme achievement.” 


Efforts to Help Bankers 
And Businessmen and Those 
Who Do Business with Them 

Regulation of Banking Is Increased and 
Bank Deposits Are Insured. To correct bank- 
ing evils that had helped cause the depres- 
sion, the Glass-Stcagall Act was passed in 
June, 1933. To prevent banks from extending 
loans that seemed bad risks, this act in- 
creased the regulatory power of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. To prevent, in Roosevelt’s 
words, “speculation with odier people’s 
money,” it required commercial banks to 
divorce themselves from investment banking. 
To inspire confidence, and thus prevent runs 
on banks, the Government guaranteed bank 
deposits, within limits, through the establish- 
ment of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration ( FDIC). A depositor in a bank that 
became a member of the FDIC received up 


to $10,000 of his deposit, if the bank failed. 1 
A high banking official had called the deposit 
insurance plan “unsound and unscientific 
when it was proposed. Roosevelt was also 
skeptical about it. Yet few would question 
its value today. 

By the Banking Act of 1935, Federal con- 
trol over private banking was increased still 
more. Moreover, through its Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its many other 
special lending agencies, the Government 
was virtually in the banking business itself. 

The NRA Encourages Industrial Self- 
Government to Fight the Depression. Sus- 
pend the antitrust laws during the depres- 
sion, urged many businessmen. Here are the 
advantages they said would result: Industries 
would have an opportunity to combine or 
co-operate to eliminate wasteful cutthroat 
competition. Agreements could be made 
among businessmen to plan production so 
that the amount of goods they produced 
would tend to balance the amount of goods 
they could sell. Such co-operation would also 
tend to raise prices from their very low 
levels. Finally, wages could be raised and 
hours shortened by virtue of the resulting 
prosperity. 

Make a thirty-hour workweek compulsory 
for all industries, urged labor leaders. This, 
they said, would spread the work among 
more people, and thus increase purchasing 
power. 

Main Features of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act ( NIRA ), which the Congress 
passed in June, 1933, took into account the 
urging of businessmen. And, although it 
made a number of concessions to labor, too, 
it did not go so far as to establish a thirty- 
hour week. Under the act, a National Re- 
covery Administration (NRA) got industries 
in the same line of work to draw up codes 
of fair competition.” Most codes included 
agreements on price control, production con- 


1 In 1935, this sum was dropped to $5,000, but in 
1950 it was raised to the original $10,000. 
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trol, maximum hours, and minimum wages, 
and a ban on child and sweatshop labor. To 
permit such industry-wide agreements, the 
antitrust laws were suspended 
Section 7A of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act guaranteed labor’s right "to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing. Em- 
ployers or their agents were forbidden to 
interfere with this right to organize. 

Various Groups Attack the NRA. Small 
businessmen complained that the codes in 
their industries were drawn up by big busi- 
nessmen to favor big businessmen. They 
added that the suspension of the antitrust 
laws had enabled big business to create 
monopolies and gobble up still more of the 
limited market. Consumers protested be- 
cause price agreements led to price rises. 
Many people were angered by the fact that 
businessmen who violated the code were 
seldom prosecuted Many employers ob- 
jected to the concessions to labor. Labor 
called the wage scales far too low It charged 
that in labor disputes involving the codes, 
Government officials favored employers. 
Soon labor was labeling the NRA the 
National Run-Around.” 

The NRA Is Dealt a Deathblow. The 
Supreme Court, in May, 1935, unanimously 
declared the NRA unconstitutional. For what 
reasons? As we know, the Constitution gives 
the Congress the power to regulate interstate. 
but not intrastate, commerce The Court 
ruled that in the case brought before it the 
NRA codes were regulating both interstate 
and intrastate commerce. This was being 
done under the NRA’s loose interpretation 
that almost any business was involved in 
some way in interstate commerce 

Furthermore, the NRA codes were, in ef- 
fect, laws. The power for industries to draw 
up such codes was granted to them by the 
President But, according to the Constitution, 
it is the Congress, not the President, that has 
lawmaking power. The Congress had no 
right, the Court decided, to delegate its law- 
making powers to the President. Therefore, 
the NRA was declared unconstitutional for 


a second reason: that it violated the principle 
of separation of powers. 

Yet the influence of the NRA did not die. 
Many of the labor concessions in the codes 
were written into later laws. So, too, for a 
time, was price fixing 

The PWA Primes the Pump to Stimulate 
Business and to Create Jobs. If there isn’t 
enough business, why not create more? asked 
New Deal officials. To create more business 
and, by so doing, to create more jobs, the 
Public Works Administration (PWA) was 
set up It spent about $4 billion on a giant 
program involving the construction of thou- 
sands of useful public works. The private 
companies participating in the various pub- 
lic works projects were permitted to hire 
regular workers, not necessarily workers on 
relief. 

The PWA meant much business not only 
for builders but for companies supplying 
steel and other materials that went into these 
heavy construction projects. Built by the 
PWA were highways and hospitals, bridges 
and tunnels, aircraft carriers and aviation 
fields, sewage disposal systems and water 
supply systems, schools and jails, and gi- 
gantic dams, such as the Grand Coulee on 
the Columbia River Harold Ickes, secretary 
of the interior, was director of the PWA. 

Prohibition Is Repealed in Hopes of Aid- 
ing Business and for Other Reasons. Nation- 
wide prohibition, established by the Eight- 
eenth Amendment in 1919, was repealed by 
the Twenty-first Amendment in 1933. This, 
it was expected, would be a factor in fight- 
ing the depression It would mean business 
for grain-growing farmers, brewers, bottle- 
makers, bartenders, and others connected 
with the liquor industry. It would also mean 
a big increase in Government income from 
taxes. There were, of course, other major 
reasons why repeal was brought about, in- 
cluding inability to enforce prohibition, the 
increase in crime connected with it, and the 
belief that prohibition was a state problem. 

Business Is Aided by Encouragement of 
Foreign Trade. Don’t we want the United 
States and the rest of the world to benefit 
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from an increased volume of international 
trade? Don’t we want to promote friendly 
relations with other nations? If so, tariffs 
around the world should be lowered. So ar- 
gued Roosevelt’s secretary of state, Cordell 
Hull. Hull and Roosevelt were especially 
troubled because American exports had 
dropped more than fifty per cent between 
1929 and 1934, and world trade much more 


so. 


How the Reciprocal Tariff Program Op- 
erates. On the recommendation of Hull and 
Roosevelt, the Congress passed the Trade 
Agreements Act in 1934. This law gave the 
President special tariff powers for a three- 
year period. He was authorized to negotiate 
special tariff arrangements on specific prod- 
ucts with separate countries. In making such 
arrangements, the President bargained some- 
what like this: You lower your duties on cer- 
tain American products and the United 
States will lower its duties by as much 
as fifty per cent on certain of yours. 

Actually, these reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, as they were called, affected many 
countries besides those with which the 
United States negotiated them. 1 Here is 
why: In many trade treaties that the United 
States had signed in the past, a most-favored- 
nation clause had been included. According 
to this clause, any time the United States 
grants a special tariff concession to any 
country, it must grant the same concession 
to the nations with which it has most-favored- 
nation agreements. This does not apply, of 
course, in the case of a nation that discrim- 
inates against the United States. 


The Trade Agreements Act was renew 
in 1937. Renewed several times since, t 
act has led to still more such agreemer 
Following the example of the United Stat 
many other countries have signed recipro 
trade agreements with one another. 

Some Effects of the Reciprocal Trc 
Agreements. Between 1934 and 1940, m , 


1 Thc i d , ca ° f rcci P r °cal tariffs had been first pro 
posed by Secretary of State Blaine in the late n^ne 
teenth century (page 556). 


than sixty per cent of the foreign trade of the 
United States was covered by reciprocal 
trade agreements. During this same period, 
the volume of American foreign trade had 
doubled that of 1932. And, as Hull had 
hoped, relations among nations having re- 
ciprocal trade agreements became much 
more friendly. 

Strong objections to reciprocal trade agree- 
ments came from businesses on whose prod- 
ucts duties were reduced. But the attitude of 
the Congress seemed to be that it had to con- 
sider the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber. 

Roosevelt Tries Controlled Inflation to 
Raise Prices, to Increase Exports, and to Help 
Debtors. During the depression, there was 
great pressure on the Government to cheapen 
the value of the dollar and thus bring about 
inflation. 

Inflation Is Considered an Economic Cure- 
all by Some. Here is how inflationists argued: 

Cheapening the value of the dollar would 
cause prices to rise. Higher prices would help 
business, which has suffered so long from 
excessively low prices. A cheaper dollar 
would raise the comparative value of for- 
eign currencies. Foreign countries would 
then buy more American goods, because they 
would be getting more for their money. 
Great Britain and other countries have al- 
ready gone off the gold standard. Thus they 
have cheapened their currencies in hopes of 
thereby increasing their exports. Unless the 
United States gets off the gold standard, too, 
it will lose the international race to export 
more goods. Finally, inflationists asked, is 
it fair that debtors should have to pay their 
debts in dear dollars, when they borrowed 
cheap dollars? 

Some Steps Toward Inflation Taken by 
the Administration. The Congress, in answer 
to the pressure of inflationists, gave great 
inflationary powers to President Roosevelt. 
However, Roosevelt wanted only moderate 
inflation. Therefore, he did not use all of 
these powers. Eager to raise prices, increase 
exports, and help debtors, he decided to take 
the United States off the gold standard and 
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place it on a managed currency A managed 
currency would, Roosevelt hoped, “establish 
and maintain a dollar which will not change 
its purchasing and debt-paying power.” 

What steps did the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion take to bring about controlled inflation 
and a managed currency? Shortly after Roo- 
sevelt’s inauguration, he issued a proclama- 
tion making it illegal to redeem paper money 
in gold or to export gold. By this basic step 
and by later steps authorized by the Con- 
gress, he took the nation off the gold stand- 
ard. He then tried to manage the currency 
by reducing the gold content of the dollar 
to about fifty-nine per cent of its former 
value. 1 In theory, this so-called cheaper dol- 
lar should have caused a sharp rise in prices. 
It is true that for this and other reasons, 
prices and exports rose in 1933. Yet they did 
not rise as much as expected. Moreover, 
when the United States cheapened its dol- 
lar, other nations cheapened theirs still more. 
This international currency war was bad for 
international trade, because currencies 
tended to fluctuate from day to day. 

It was apparent that “tinkering” with or 
manipulating the currency was not the only 
means of affecting prices. Perhaps even more 
important factors to be dealt with were the 
supply of and demand for products, the 
amount of credit being extended, and the 
amount of Government spending. 


Attempts to Aid the Big Farmer, 

And the Small Farmer, Too 

Some New Deal Goals for Agriculture. 

Low prices, bankruptcies, and foreclosures 
had created a feeling of panic among farm- 
ers and brought them to the brink of rebel- 
lion. The Administration responded with a 
farm program that had these aims: to re- 


The nations huge gold supply was melted down 
into bars of bullion and stored away as backing 
for the currency. Thus it was said that the United 
States was on a gold bullion standard or on a 
modified gold standard 



A camp doctor at a Farm Security Ad- 
ministration agricultural camp ministers 
to a patient. 


duce farm surpluses so as to raise farm 
prices, to extend credit to farmers to save 
them from bankruptcy or mortgage fore- 
closure; to promote soil conservation; to move 
farmers from unproductive land to more fer- 
tile land; and to give advice on scientific 
methods of farming. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933: 
Farmers Are Paid by the Government to 
Produce Lets. Income of farmers in the years 
from 1909 to 1914 was considered fair in re- 
lationship to the income of nonfarmers. The 
goal of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
(AAA) of 1933 was to raise farm income to 
the same fair relationship In line with the 
act. Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace signed contracts with farmers. In these, 
farmers promised to reduce their production 
of livestock and the acreage on which they 
produced certain staple crops. Such staple 
crops included wheat, cotton, tobacco, and 
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corn. It was hoped that these reductions 
in the surplus would bring about prices that 
would give the farmer the desired fair rela- 
tionship of income. Such prices are called 
parity prices. 1 

Farmers who signed such contracts re- 
ceived cash payments from the Government 
for cutting down on production. The cash 
paid to the farmers by the Government came 
from a special tax, called a processing tax. 
This tax was collected from processors of 
farm products, such as flour millers and meat 
packers. The Government considered it fair 
to tax such middlemen because there was a 
big spread between what the farmer got for 
his product and what the ultimate consumer 
paid for it. It was assumed, therefore, that 
most of the profit went to the middlemen. 
In any case, the processors merely passed 
the tax on to consumers in the form of higher 
prices. 

Apparently, the AAA was fairly successful. 
Farm prices rose. Farm income increased by 
about one-third between 1932 and 1935. 
However, it may be that this rise in income 
was also due to a drought that had reduced 
production, to the money spent on relief, and 
to the moderate inflationary measures of the 
New Deal. 

How Its Critics Attacked the AAA. The 
AAA program did not become official until 
after many farmers had planted their crops 
and had raised many young pigs. In keeping 
with the contracts they signed, farmers de- 
stroyed great quantities of crops and slaugh- 
tered more than six million pigs. It seemed 
shocking to many that in the depression 
years, when so many were hungry, crops and 
meat should be destroyed to create an arti- 
ficial scarcity. Furthermore, the AAA bene- 
fited big farmers producing big staple crops 
such as wheat much more than it did small 
farmers producing a variety of crops. Many 
processors who paid the tax, and consumer's 
to whom they passed it on, felt that they were 
suffering so that farmers could benefit. Some 
farmers themselves considered the program 

1 Essentially, parity means equality. 


dangerous governmental regimentation that 
contradicted the farmers’ traditional indi- 
vidualism. 

How Its Supporters Defended the AAA. 
Supporters of the AAA retorted with ques- 
tions like these: Don’t manufacturers cut 
down on production when they want to 
create artificial scarcity to get better prices, 
as in the NRA? In a sense, isn’t the average 
consumer paying a special subsidy to manu- 
facturers when the tariff keeps him from buy- 
ing cheaper foreign goods? Did not rail- 
roads get big subsidies from the Government 
in the nineteenth century? 

The AAA Is Declared Unconstitutional. 
In any case, the Supreme Court, in 1936, 
declared the AAA of 1933 unconstitutional. 
The Court argued thus: Agriculture is an 
intrastate activity and, therefore, the Con- 
gress has no right to regulate it. Concerning 
the processing tax, the Court ruled that it 
was a tax not for the general welfare but 
for the benefit of a specific group. As such, 
the Court concluded, the tax was unconsti- 
tutional. 

SCADAA: Aims Similar to Those of the 
AAA, But Methods Different. It is constitu- 
tional for the Congress to conserve the soil. 
The staple crops covered by the AAA of 
1933 are those that exhaust the soil. Certain 
crops, such as clover and alfalfa, conserve the 
soil. These are crops that have little effect 
on the farmer’s income. Why not, New Deal- 
ers asked, urge farmers to plant less of the 
soil-exhausting staple crops and more of the 
soil-conserving crops? This would be con- 
stitutional. At the same time, it would 
achieve the same aims as the AAA of 1933. 
This idea was the basis for the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act (SCA- 
DAA), passed in 1936. For growing more 
soil-conserving crops, and then fewer soil- 
exhausting crops, farmers received cash pay- 
ments from the Government. Payments were 
made from the United States Treasury, in- 
stead of from a processing tax. 

But in the year in which SCADAA was 
born, a terrible drought occurred. To take 
advantage of the high prices resulting from 
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scarcity, fanners increased their production 
in 1937. As a result, overproduction occurred 
again, and prices dropped. As a result, the 
Government passed still another farm bill, 
the Agricultural Adiust mcnt Act of 1938. 

The AAA of 1938 = The AAA of 1933 — 
The Processing Tax + SCADAA + Ad- 
ditional Features. The Government, under 
the 1938 AAA, decided how many acres 
should be devoted annually to the growing 
of such basic crops as cotton, wheat, or com. 
Committees of farmers within each locality 
then decided what the individual farmers 
acreage allotment should be, within the na- 
tion-wide acreage allotment. Individual 
farmers who joined the plan got benefit pay- 
ments from the Government. However, they 
were required to plant soil-conservation 
crops on the acreage on which they were 
forbidden to plant basic crops 

But suppose, because of good weather or 
Intensive cultivation, surplus basic crops 
were produced in or out of the plan Then, if 
two-thirds of the farmers agreed, the Gov- 
ernment could establish marketing quotas for 
each crop. If a farmer tried to market more 
than his allotment, he was fined. The surplus 
above an individual farmer’s marketing quota 
was stored by the Cov ernment for future 
years when there should be crop failures. 
This was called the ever -nor mat granary 
arrangement. On the amount so stored, the 
Government made loans to the farmers. If 
the price of a given crop went up. the farmer 
had the right to take his share of the stored 
crop and to pay off the loan But if the price 
dropped, he lost nothing. For the Govern- 
ment held the crop and lie kept the loan. 

Thus the Government continued to try to 
give the fanner that fair relationship in in- 
come between farmers nnd nonfarmers 
"hich prevailed between 1909 and 1914 It 
aimed to do so in still another way. If prices 
were low, it granted fanners special pay- 
ments so as to achieve parity prices. 

Wheat farmers got special consideration in 
the AAA of 193S in the form of crop insur- 
ancc against losses from plant diseases, 
droughts, floods, and other natural disasters 


Tins second AAA helped to put many 
farmers back on the road to prosperity. Af- 
ter World War II broke out in 1939, the de- 
mand for farm products increased greatly. 
Then most farmers saw boom days again 

Strong farm organizations played a big 
role in getting the Government to pass and 
retain favorable New Deal farm legislation. 
So influential did they become that some 
began to talk about “big agriculture,” just 
as they talked about “big business” and “big 
government" and “big labor” (page 761 ). 

Some Other New Deal Attempts to Aid 
Farmers. During the depression, many more 
farmers might have lost their farms had it 
not been for the Frazier-Eemkc Act of 1934. 
Under this act, debt-ridden farmers threat- 
ened by foreclosure were granted a five-year 
delay before they had to pay their mortgage 
installments. A farmer whose mortgage had 
already been foreclosed might buy his farm 
back on fairly easy terms for a sum fixed by 
a Federal court. 

Tlie Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA), created in 1933, extended loans to 
state and local governments and to farm co- 
operatives for the building of power lines. 
This brought electricity to some farm families 
in areas not served by private companies. 

The New Deal Tries to Salvage the Dust 
Bowl , During the boom days of World War 
I, farmers had been eager to talc advantage 
of the big demand for their products Many 
had even expanded into very dry areas of 
the Great Plains The plowing of the soil 
and the overgrazing of cattle there created 
a serious problem Such practices tended to 
destroy the grass and it was the grass that 
retained the moisture from the infrequent 
rains and kept the strong winds from blow- 
ing the topsoil aw ay 

From 1931 to 1937, severe droughts struck 
the Croat Plains Terrible tragedies resulted 
Howling winds swept across tins sun-baked 
area They carried with them the precious 
topsoil, thus mining millions of acres of farm- 
land So thick was the dust that the sun was 
blocked out and lights had to lie burned in 
tlie davtimr Crops dried up The carcasses 
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A drought-refugee family stalled on the 
highway in 1937. Do you believe that the 
problems of such families are the concern 
of all of us? Give reasons for your answer. 


of cattle dead from thirst or — their grass 
gone— from hunger dotted many a farm. 
Parts of the Great Plains began to look like 
a desert in a sandstorm. Thousands of farm- 
ers abandoned their farms in the southern 
Great Plains, known as the dust bowl. They 
then became what were called migratory 
laborers. Many of them piled their families 
and their meager belongings into dilapidated 
old cars and headed for California’s fertile 
valleys. 

The New Deal tried to bring new life to 
the dust bowl. A 100-mile-wide shelter belt of 
nearly 200 million trees was planted on the 
Great Plains from Mexico to Canada. Its 
purpose was to check the force of the wind, 
to retain the moisture from rains, and to help 
anchor the topsoil. Also to anchor the top- 
soil, dust bowl farmers were encouraged to 
plant grasses. It was hoped that this area 
might thus become cow country, rather than 
crop country. 

The Small Farmer Becomes an Object of 
the New Deal's Attention in Its Second Phase. 

About 1935, farm laborers (thousands of 


them migratory), tenant farmers, sharecrop- 
pers, and farmers with very small or almost 
barren farms began to receive the attention 
of the New Deal. It was estimated that tenant 
farmers and sharecroppers made up about 
fifty per cent of the farm population of the 
South, about thirty per cent of that of the 
North, and about twenty-five per cent of that 
of the West. Most of these lived in shocking 
poverty in crude shacks without plumbing. 
Their children got very little food or school- 
ing. The families of migratory laborers were 
often even worse off. 

Evidently, the two AAAs had done very 
little for such people. In fact, by cutting down 
on acreage, they had put many out of jobs. 
Now, in keeping with the aim of the second 
phase of the New Deal, many agencies were 
set up to help these people. Let us look, for 
example, at the Farm Security Administra- 
tion (FSA). 

The FSA aimed to move poverty-stricken 
farmers from barren land and resettle them 
on fertile land to start life afresh. It furnished 
them with loans to buy better land and with 
advice on scientific agriculture. It bought 
up much unproductive land and turned it 
over to state or Federal agencies to be made 
into pastures or forests. Thus, such land was 
taken out of cultivation. Camps for migratory 
workers were set up. The FSA also saw to it 
that medical and dental care, diet advice, 
and better education were available to poor 
farm families. 


The New Deal, Especially 
In Its Second Phase, Throws 
Its Weight Behind Labor 

The President wants you to join unions. 
By so saying, labor organizers influenced 
many workers to become union members. 
The feeling that Roosevelt was prolabor ex- 
plains why labor in general was behind him 
all four times he ran for President. What 
reasons are usually given for Roosevelts 
prolabor policies? 

During the prosperous Twenties, the labor 
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movement, as we know, had been quite weak 
If unions had not lost so many members, 
they would have been in a stronger position 
to prevent drastic wage Cuts during the de- 
pression. So reasoned labor groups, and even 
some nonlabor groups This had been an 
important reason why the Congress had 
passed, and President Hoover had signed, 
the Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunction Act 
in 1932. This act forbade Federal courts to 
issue injunctions to prevent strikes, boycotts, 
or peaceful picketing. It also outlawed yel- 
low-dog contracts (page 506). In the act's 
own words, “federal courts may not prohibit 
workers from . . . joining a union, ... or 
urging others to join." 

Thus, some say, the spirit of the times was 
in part responsible for Roosevelt’s prolabor 
policies. Roosevelt also felt that strengthen- 
ing unions would lead to higher wages. This 
increased purchasing power, he thought, 
would be a powerful weapon against the de- 
pression. He believed, too, that only through 
stronger labor organization would labor re- 
ceive a fairer share of the national income. 
By the second phase of the New Deal, he 
had come to feel that such “big labor” was 
needed to counterbalance “big business" 
Moreover, labor votes seemed necessary to 
keep the New Deal in power so that its re- 
cox ery program could be carried out. 
Finally, some say, Roosevelt threw the New 
Deal’s weight behind labor so that the Dem- 
ocratic Party would stay long in power. 

labor Sections of the NIRA, Especially Sec- 
tion 7A, Strengthen the Labor Movement. 
Unions gained many members when collec- 
tive bargaining was guaranteed in Section 
7 A of the N1RA. This and other labor sections 
of tbe N1RA caused wages to rise and the 
length of the workweek to fall Then, in 
1933, the NIRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional. Now, with NIRA out of the way, will 
labor once more rcceiv e the low wages it did 
before the NRA cosies? wage earners asked 
fearfully. In answer, the New Deal put 
through legislation that helped to make labor 
one of the most powerful forces in American 
life. 


Why Labor Considered the Wagner Act a 
Magna Carta for Labor. Unions cheered 
when the most prolabor of all New Deal 
prolabor laws was passed in 1935 This act, 
the Wagner-Conncry Act ( National Labor 
Relations Act), applied to workers in firms 
engaged in interstate commerce. It stated 
that 

employees shall have the right of self- 
organization to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing 

Not only did the Wagner Act declare that 
unionization was a good thing, but it also 
specified what would be considered unfair 
practices on the part of employers Such so- 
called unfair practices were employer inter- 
ference with the right of workers to bargain 
collectively, employer domination of any 
labor organization, employer refusal to bar- 
gain collectively with representatives of his 
employees, and employer blacklisting of 
employees who engage in union activity 
To enforce the Wagner Act, a National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB), with strong 
powers, was set up. The NLRB was granted 
the power to hold secret elections to deter- 
mine which union the employees of a given 
company wanted to represent them. If the 
majority of the employees selected a given 
union, the employer was required to bar- 
gain with it as the representative of all his 
employees. Furthermore, the NLRB was au- 
thorized to listen to complaints of employees 
and to call employers to account for them 
Some Effects of the Wagner Act. Many 
strikes were prevented by the NLRB Far 
more were settled by it. The Wagner Act led 
to a big boom in union membership gen- 
erally, but to a decline m company unions It 
helped to increase wages and to bring aliout 
1 letter working conditions for many workers. 

It won the New Deal millions of voters 
Henceforth, bringing big pressures on “big 
government" to win big favors were not only 
"big business’ and "big agriculture" but "big 
lalior " 
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As time passed, many businessmen pro- 
tested that the Wagner Act had gone far 
too far in favoring unions over employers. 
Much of the public agreed. Why doesn’t 
the Wagner Act also list unfair practices 
of unions? critics asked. They charged that 
the law interfered with both the employer’s 
freedom of enterprise and the employee’s 
freedom of contract. They complained that 
unions had become so powerful that em- 
ployers had practically lost the power to 
hire or fire their own employees. Such com- 
plaints explain the passage, in 1947, of the 
Taft-Hartley Act (page 870), amending the 
Wagner Act. 

Encouraged by the Prolabor New Deal, 
a New Labor Organization Emerges, and 
Union Membership Soars. John L. Lewis, 
head of the United Mine Workers union, hit 
William Hutcheson of the Carpenters Union 
so hard that blood covered his face. This 
blow was an indication of the passions that 
flared at the 1935 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Why Certain AFL Leaders Were Critical 
of the AFL. What explains these passions? 
The AFL had not bothered much to organ- 
ize the big mass-production industries, such 
as the automobile, radio, steel, aluminum, 
and rubber industries. These industries em- 
ployed, for the most part, unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers. And the AFL, under its 
president, William Green, as under Samuel 


A cartoon on the quarrel between the 
AFL and the CIO over NLRB recogni- 
tion. How do you think (a) many union 
members, (b) many employers, and (c) 
many consumers reacted to the problem 
depicted in this cartoon? 



Gompers, was mainly interested in organiz- 
ing skilled workers by their crafts. 

Lewis and other aggressive leaders in the 
AFL were severely critical of this attitude. 
They wanted to organize all the workers in 
each mass-production industry, both skilled 
and unskilled, into one big union. In short, 
they preferred industrial ( vertical ) unionism 
to craft ( horizontal ) unionism (page 509). 
They condemned many of the other AFL 
leaders as being too conservative. They ac- 
cused them of selfishly opposing industrial 
unionism for fear that they might lose their 
power over their craft unions. 

Certain Suspended AFL Leaders Organ- 
ize the CIO. Lewis and the leaders of sev- 
eral other AFL unions were encouraged by 
the prolabor policy of the New Deal. They 
proceeded to “organize the unorganized 
along industrial union lines. Their action led 
to their suspension by the AFL. In 1938, they 
formed a new labor organization, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations ( CIO), with 
Lewis as its head. Many CIO members were 
recent immigrants, Negroes, and women 
groups that the AFL had never tried too hard 
to organize. By 1941, the CIO had organized 
the steel and automobile industries, as well 
as many other mass-production industries. It 
had five million members to the AFL’s four- 
and-one-half million. This AFL membership 
figure represented a big increase over the 
two million the organization had had in 1933. 
The prolabor New Deal and the stimulation 
of CIO competition help to explain this in- 
crease. 1 

Some Problems Associated with the CIO 
Organizing Drive. The CIO, even before it 
was officially organized, introduced a new 
technique to get its demands recognized. 
Strikers remained in the factory without 
working, instead of going out and picketing- 
This technique was called the sit-down 
strike. Its purpose was to prevent the com- 


1 Just as part of the CIO’s membership was in craft 
unions, so part of the AFL’s membership was in 
industrial unions. Independent unions had about 
one million members in 1941. 



HOLC even made money on its investment. 

The Federal Housing Administration Stim- 
ulates the Building and Improvement of 
Homes for Middle-Income Groups. In the 

depths of the depression, banks were very 
cautious about making loans to would-be 
home-buyers or to homeowners who wished 
to renovate their homes. They became much 
more willing to do so when the Government 
guaranteed such loans through the Federal 
Housing Administration (F HA), founded in 
1934. Millions of middle-income families 


have thus purchased homes, or used FHA 
loans to improve their homes. Builders and 
suppliers of building materials welcomed the 
program, too. 

The United States Housing Authority Pro- 
motes Slum Clearance and Better Housing 
for Low-Income Groups. During the depres- 
sion, about one-third of the nation lived in 
city slums or other substandard housing. 
Private builders felt that they couldn’t afford 
to erect housing for such low-income groups, 
who were unable to afford even moderate 
rentals. Some of the building projects 
planned and financed by the PWA had been 
for low-income housing. But relatively few 
housing projects were built under the PWA, 
and rentals were still too high for far too 
many. This explains why the United States 
Housing Authority ( USHA ) was created in 
1937. The USHA was given the power to 
make long-term, low-interest loans to state 
and city public-housing agencies for slum 
clearance and for building low-rental hous- 
ing projects. 


By the time the United States entere 

“-I 11 - in late 1941, approximate! 
-oO.OOO families were living in the low-renti 
rousing the USHA had financed. Yet 250, OC 
families were only a tiny fraction of the on< 
third of the nation in need of better housin 


Protection of investors Is 
A Goal of the Government 

During the Twenties, many persons 1 
bought worthless securities. They had b 


hoodwinked into doing so by the glittering 
prospects painted by certain bankers and 
brokers handling such securities. Further- 
more, certain unwary investors had been 
cheated by unscrupulous “insiders,” who 
manipulated stocks to make them rise or fall 
on the stock market. As we know, too, many 
who bought stocks on margin, putting up 
very little money, contributed to the wild 
speculation that led to the stock market 
crash in 1929. These are some reasons why 
the Government put through a series of laws 
to protect investors. 

Truth in the Sale of Securities Is the Aim 
of the Securities Act of 1933. Don’t make any 
false statements about the stocks or bonds 
you are offering for interstate sale. Dont 
omit any pertinent information that prospec- 
tive buyers ought to know. If you do, you 
will have committed a crime. This was the 
gist of the warning the Securities Act of 
1933 made to officers of corporations. 

A Securities and Exchange Commission Is 
Created with Great Powers Over the Sale of 
Securities and the Operation of Stock Ex- 
changes. A Government agency established 
in 1934, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission (SEC), provides certain protections 
for the stock market investor. All securities 
traded on stock exchanges must be registered 
with the SEC. All pertinent information 
about such securities and the corporations 
issuing them have to be given to the SEC. 
All stock exchanges and brokers are subject 
to rules made by the SEC. 

To make wild stock market speculation 
difficult, tire Federal Reserve Board, in 1934, 
was given the power to fix margin require- 
ments. 

The New Deal Tries to Break Up Big Public 
Utility Holding Companies. These consolida- 
tions are similar to “a ninety-six inch dog 
being wagged by a four-inch tail,” observed 
President Roosevelt. He was referring to the 
fact that during the Twenties, individuals or 
groups with a relatively small investment 
had often built huge consolidations of public 
utilities worth billions of dollars. This was 
done by creating or gaining control of hold- 
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ing companies (page 438), many of which 
controlled many operating companies. 

Defenders of such public utility holding 
companies maintained that through the con- 
solidation many small companies were get- 
ting expert managerial advice and financial 
aid that they could not otherwise afford 
However, many stockholders m such com- 
panies complained that the builders of such 
huge consolidations were manipulating the 
stocks of the various companies for their own 
profit. Many consumers of gas and electricity 
complained that these huge monopolies were 
keeping rates high. 

In answer to such complaints, the Con- 
gress passed the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act in 1935. The act granted the SEC 
the right to supervise the financial opera- 
tions of such holding companies. It also 
ordered the SEC to begin breaking up the 
big public utility holding companies 


The Tennessee Valley Authority: 

A Federally Sponsored Plan 
To Rehabilitate a Region 

Through seven Southern states 1 flow the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries. The 
people living in this Tennessee Valley region 
were long among the most poverty-stricken 
in the nation. Thousands were disease-rid- 
den, suffering especially from diet deficien- 
cies. Wasteful farming methods, wasteful 
cutting of forests, and torrential annual 
floods had left this region tired and worn- 
out. 

What could be done to reclaim this re- 
gion and give its people a decent standard 
^ living? Senator George W. Norris and sev- 
eral of his colleagues had for years insisted 
tliat the answer lay in a Federally sponsored 
plan to rehabilitate the entire Tennessee 
Valley region. In this region, at Muscle 

hoals in Alabama, the Government had dur- 


An area of about 40,000 square miles id Ten- 
newee. Kentucky, Alabama, Mississippi, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia! 


ing World War I built a hydroelectric plant 
and two munitions plants. Thus, Norris 
pointed out, the Government had a start 
from which to expand his regional plan. This 
expansion began when the Congress created 
a Tennessee Valley Authority (TV A) in 
1933 

What Supporters Pointed to in Praising 
TVA. TVA harnessed the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries by building twenty huge 
dams It bought five others from private 
companies What did these dams do? They 
made the Tennessee Valley flood-free They 
created a 650-mile system of navigable in- 
land waterways They generated millions of 
kilowatts of hydroelectric, and, later, coal- 
burning steam power. TVA sells its electric 
power wholesale, mainly to city and rural 
communities, co-operatives, and private com- 
panies. Much of this pow'er is, in turn, sold 
to individual consumers. 

Before TVA, only two per cent of the 
people of the region had electrified homes. 
But TVA electric rates were cheap. Soon 
the average person in the region was using 
far more electricity than the average person 
anywhere else in the nation This meant a 
bigger market for companies producing elec- 
trical appliances. Before TVA, there were 
relatively few industries in the region. Cheap 
electric power and improved navigation re- 
sulted in the expansion of these industries 
and attracted many new ones. 

The lives of the region’s farmers were 
greatly changed by electricity, as they were 
by such TVA activities as flood control, re- 
forestation, fertilizer production, agricul- 
tural education, restoration of eroded soil, 
and resettlement of marginal farmers on 
better land Besides, TVA, in TO-optsatfon 
with local governments, encouraged the con- 
struction of schools, hospitals, libraries, 
parks, fish hatcheries, and low-cost housing. 

Supporters of TVA also pointed out that 
TVA provided an effective yardstick for 
measuring the fairness of rates charged by 
private electrical companies throughout the 
nation They argued that TVA’s competition 
played a big part in forcing down electric 
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rates of private utilities. This, in turn, they 
asserted, had increased the business of all 
such companies. 

What Opponents of TVA Said in Criticizing 

It. Opponents of TVA charged that it was 
just another dangerous example of too much 
national interference in state and local mat- 
ters. They attacked TVA’s sale of public 
power as socialistic. There was a strong feel- 
ing that such projects, if encouraged, would 
“break down the initiative and enterprise of 
the American people.” Critics also protested 
that such projects would ruin the private 
utility companies in which stockholders had 
billions invested. They ridiculed the idea 
that TVA rates were a fair yardstick. They 
pointed out that TVA paid neither taxes nor 
dividends and accused TVA officials of 
manipulating its bookkeeping in its own 
favor. 

Actually, conditions differ so much in 
various parts of the nation that it is difficult 


to measure what rates ought to be every 
where. In any case, the Congress has oppose 
granting such far-reaching powers as 1 
has to other regional power projects con 
structed since. 

The New Deal Expands Conservation 

CCC, SCADAA, FERA, FWA, TVA-- 
these are some of the New Deal alphabetica 
agencies that have had conservation of na 
ural resources as an important part of t teir 
programs. The Soil Conservation Service, 
created in 1934, carried on a crusade among 
farmers to teach them the most scienti 
methods of fighting soil erosion. For con 
servation purposes, the Government close 
the door on any further sale of public Ian s. 
All in all, the New Deal built many projects 
to harness water power, reclaimed much su 
marginal land, and promoted the preserva 
tion of soil, forests, minerals, and wildlife- 
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Some Reasons Given for (he 
Shift from the First to the 
Second Phase of the New Deal 

Extremists, such as Senator Huey Long 
(page 733), accused the New Deal of favor- 
ing big business and of not doing enough 
for the aged, the uncmploved, and the pov- 
erty-stricken. Many other extremists, such as 
Socialists and Communists,’ also condemned 
Rooseselt, especially in the first phase of the 
New Deal. Roosevelt Feared that extremist 
leaders would, by their promises, lure the 
poor away from support of the New Deal. To 
prevent this from happening was one reason 
wliy he introduced the second phase of the 
New Deal. Another reason for the second 
phase was the increasingly aggressive de- 
mand of organized labor for legislation in its 
favor. 

Relations between businessmen and Roose- 
velt at the beginning of his administration 
had been so good that the period had been 
referred to as a “honeymoon " But then, in 
August, 1934, the anti-New Deal American 
Liberty League was formed. Its membership 
included many big businessmen and bankers, 
as well as many conservatives in general. 
Some members of Roosevelt's own party 
joined the organization, including former 
presidential candidates John W. Davis and 
Alfred E. Smith. They and many other anti- 
New Dealers had come to the conclusion 
that the New Deal was socialistic and that 
Roosevelt was, in essence, a “dictator ” 

Supporters of the New Deal argued that 
once it had helped to lift business out of the 
depths of the depression, many Liberty 
Leaguers and other conservatives had no 
further use for it. They pointed out that 
New Deal efforts to help business at the top 
had not done enough to help people at the 
bottom. Nor, they said, had such efforts 
brought about recovery. They agreed when 


The Communist Party, however, tended to sup- 
port the second phase of the New Deal. As we 
shall see, there were more shifts m the Communist 
attitude toward the Roosevelt Administration 



The gigantic Grand Coulee Dam, which 
began operating in 1941, is part of a 
protect to harness the Columbia River 
for hydroelectric power, irrigation, and 
flood control Find out what is the near- 
est similar project to your community 


Roosevelt asserted that the first phase of the 
New Deal had shown too great a concern for 
those who had “an appetite for great wealth 
and great power ” 

Roosevelt justified the shift from the first 
to the second phase of the New Deal thus. 

In spite of our efforts, and in spite of our 
talk, we have not weeded out the over 
privileged, and we have not effectively 
lifted up the underprivileged 

Evidence of this shift has already been 
studied. A few reminders follow the Wagner 
Act, passed to meet the demands of organ- 
ized labor, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, created to meet the demands of small 
farmers, the WPA, set up in behalf of the 
unemployed. 
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Strong Criticism Fails to Prevent 
Roosevelt's Re-election in 1936 

Most newspapers and magazines sup- 
ported the Republican candidate, Alfred M. 
Landon, against Roosevelt in the election of 
1936. As governor of Kansas, Landon had 
made a reputation for thrift, sincerity, and 
simplicity. 

In the campaign, Republican speakers 
condemned numerous aspects of the New 
Deal, using many of the arguments of the 
Liberty Leaguers. The Republican platform, 
however, did not protest many New Deal 
measures. What it did protest mainly were 
New Deal methods. In fact, both party plat- 
forms stressed the need for the Government 
to do more toward promoting the welfare of 
various groups. In short, the Republicans 
promised to do many of the things that the 
New Deal had done. However, they prom- 
ised to do them less extravagantly, and in a 
way that would not threaten “the American 
system of free enterprise,” or “the rights and 
liberties of American citizens.” 

In attacking the Republicans, Roosevelt 
charged that “economic royalists” were run- 
ning the party and trying to set up an “indus- 
trial dictatorship. “They are unanimous in 
their hatred for me,” he said, “and I welcome 
their hatred.” He promised to expand the 
New Deal program and declared: “For these 
things ... we have only just begun to 
fight!” 

Roosevelt won more than sixty per cent of 
the popular vote and the electoral votes of 
all the states except Maine and Vermont. Not 
since Monroes re-election in the era of good 
feelings in 1820 had a candidate won such 
an overwhelming victory. 

Some Significant Aspects of the Election 
of 1936 For a long time, the Democratic 
Party had been the defender of states’ rights. 
In this campaign, the Republicans claimed 
this title. They attacked certain New Deal 
measures, such as TVA, for expanding Fed- 
eral power and interfering with states’ rights 
hor a long time, most Negroes had voted Re- 
publican. In tin's election, a majority of them 


voted Democratic. For a long time, the 
American Federation of Labor had refused 
to endorse one political party over another. 
In this campaign, too, the AFL officially 
stated that it would stick to “a non-partisan 
policy.” However, many AFL leaders and the 
CIO as a body actively campaigned for 
Roosevelt. 

Also significant in this election was the 
small vote polled by radical parties. The So- 
cialists behind Norman Thomas polled less 
than 200,000 votes. The Communists behind 
Earl Browder polled only about 80,000. A 
new party, the Union Party, backed Repub- 
lican Congressman William Lemke for Presi- 
dent. Standing for inflation as a cure for the 
nation’s economic ills, Lemke polled 900,000 
votes. 


Opposition to the New Deal Grows 
Stronger After the 1936 Victory 

I see millions lacking the means to buy the 
products of farm and factory and by their 
poverty denying work and productiveness 
to many other millions. I see one-third of 
a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished. 

It is not in despair that I paint you that 
picture. I paint it for you in hope — be- 
cause the nation, seeing and understanding 
the injustice in it, proposes to paint it out. 

So said Roosevelt in his Second Inaugural 
Address, on January 20, 1937. 1 Preventing 
the painting out of such injustice, Roosevelt 
was convinced, were certain justices of the 
Supreme Court. Why was he so convinced? 
How did he act upon his conviction? 

Roosevelt Gets a Supreme Court to His 
Liking, But Makes Many Enemies in Doing 
So. Nine major New Deal measures had 
come before the Supreme Court. Seven of 
these had been declared unconstitutional, 
several by five-to-four decisions. The rea- 
sons often given were that the legislation 


1 Roosevelt became the first President to be inaugu- 
rated on this date, in line with the Lame-duck, or 
Twentieth, Amendment (page 745). 
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interfered with states’ rights or property 
rights as guaranteed in the Fifth Amend- 
ment. On the other hand, state laws that 
attempted to regulate wages and hours, for 
example, were also declared unconstitu- 
tional. Here the reason given was that they 
interfered with property rights as guaranteed 
in the Fourteenth Amendment As a result, 
protested Roosevelt, a no man’s land had 
been created in which neither the Federal 
Government nor the state governments could 
act on vital economic matters. 

Should the opinion of a handful of judges 
prevail over the will of the large number of 
voters who had endorsed New Deal policies 
in the 1936 election^ Roosevelt asked The 
Constitution, he argued, is a flexible instru- 
ment, and the Supreme Court ought to be 
flexible enough to interpret it in accord with 
the needs of the times. He felt that the 
majority of the judges were being guided not 
so much by the Constitution as by their anti- 
New Deal prejudices. 

Roosevelt tried to put through a plan to 
get a Court sympathetic to New Deal legis- 
lation. He pointed out that in the adminis- 
trations of several earlier Presidents, the 
Congress had increased the number of judges 
on the Supreme Court. Five of the existing 
judges were about seventy-five years old and 
one other over seventy. Under Roosevelt’s 
plan, if a judge over seventy faded to retire, 
the President would appoint an additional 
judge. However, the total number of judges 
was not to exceed fifteen. 

Throughout the nation, both in and out of 
his party, Roosevelt's proposal aroused pas- 
sionate opposition. It was a scheme, oppo- 
nents charged, to “pack” the Court with six 
judges \v ho would be yes men for the Presi- 
dent. They accused him of violating checks 
and balances by trying to dominate the judi- 
ciary, as, they said, he had tried to dominate 
the Congress. The unpopular “Court-packing” 
plan died in the Senate However, Roosevelt 
achieved his goal anyway In the midst of 
the controversy, the Supreme Court sud- 
denly began rendering some pro-Nevv Deal 
decisions. It even reversed some previous 


anti-Nevv Deal rulings. Some explained the 
Court’s switch as a means of forestalling the 
“Court-packing" plan. They joked: “A switch 
in time saves nine [the judges]!’’ 

Soon, too, some of the judges retired. In 
fact, before Roosevelt’s death in 1945, he 
had appointed nine judges In general, the 
new judges tended to support Roosevelt’s 
policies. 

Nevertheless, Roosevelt’s "Court-packing” 
plan was his first major defeat in the Con- 
gress. It caused a split in the Democratic 
Party that was never entirely mended. From 
then on, many conservative Southern Demo- 
crats in particular became suspicious of Roo- 
sevelt They sometimes combined with Re- 
publicans to oppose New Deal measures. 

The Congressional Election of 1938 Shows 
a Sharp Decline in New Deal Strength. Nam- 
ing names, Roosevelt asked the voters to 
defeat certain congressmen in his own party 
who were up for re-election in 1938 These 
congressmen, all but one of them Southern- 
ers, had voted against much New Deal legis- 
lation Dictators Hitler of Germany and 
Stalin of Russia had, in the 1930’s, eliminated 
members of their organizations who had not 
slavishly supported their policies Such 
eliminations were called purges Roosevelts 
angry critics in and out of his party likened 
Ins action to these purges But Roosevelt 
succeeded in "purging” only the one North- 
ern congressman 

The Democrats retained control of the 
Congress in 1938 But the Republicans in- 
creased their representation greatly. The 
Supreme Court fight, a business slump, and 
the “purge” help to explain the Republican 


The Hatch Act Aims to 
Purify Politics, fspeci'alfy 
With Respect to Relief 

It is illegal for Federal employees to with- 
hold, or to threaten to withhold, relief funds 
from a needy person in order to influence his 
vote. It is illegal to solicit or accept political 
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campaign contributions from WPA workers. 
This was the gist of the Hatch Act of 1939. 

The Hatch Act was introduced because 
of indications that some WPA officials were 
using relief funds to get out a large vote for 
the New Deal. The act also made it illegal 
for Federal officeholders below the policy- 
making level to take an active part in po- 
litical campaigns. Similar restrictions were 
placed the following year on state and local 
officials who receive even part of their sal- 
aries from the Federal Government. Further- 
more, the annual expenditures of political 
parties were limited to $3 million, and indi- 
vidual or corporation campaign contributions 
to no more than $5,000. Obviously, enforcing 
such restrictions is not an easy matter. 

Roosevelt, to Get Support for 
His Foreign Policy, Halts Any 
New New-Deal Legislation 

By 1939, it was obvious that dictatorships 
in Germany, Italy, and Japan were bent on 
conquering the world. Roosevelt felt that the 
United States should do all it could to help 
the democracies of Western Europe, which 
were threatened by the German and Italian 
dictators. A strong foreign policy needed all 
the support he could get in the Congress. 
But Southern Democrats in the Congress had 
been growing more and more hostile to Roo- 
sevelt because of the purge. They also dis- 
approved of many measures in the second 
phase of the New Deal. Southern congress- 
men were very influential because, having 
seniority, they were chairmen of many im- 
portant committees. So, to win their support, 
Roosevelt decided to call a halt to any new 
New-Deal legislation. 

Besides, Roosevelt feared that the United 
States might be next on the dictators' time- 
table. He felt, therefore, that it would be 
wise to concentrate on war preparation, 
rather than on new legislation. Finally, the 
results of the Congressional election of 1938 
indicated that opposition to such legislation 
would be hard to overcome. 


How New Was the New Deal? 

Back in 1844, Britain had passed a law 
making it a crime for a person or corporation 
selling securities to give false information 
about them. In the 1880’s, Germany had 
pioneered in passing social security legisla- 
tion. And long before the New Deal, cer- 
tain European countries had strictly reg- 
ulated private banking, introduced slum 
clearance and low-cost housing projects, and 
tried to raise farm prices by paying sub- 
sidies to farmers to cut down on production. 
Moreover, Grangers and Populists, in the late 
nineteenth century, had pressed for programs 
similar to the New Deal. So had Theodore 
Roosevelt with his Square Deal and Wood- 
row Wilson with his New Freedom. In fact, 
members of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Cabinet 
had been leading progressives in the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt period. One such was Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins, first woman 
Cabinet member in the United States. 

Attempts under the New Deal to increase 
regulation of banking and child labor re- 
called similar efforts by the Wilson Admin- 
istration. The New Deal’s Federal Com- 
munication Commission ( FCC ) and Civil 
Aeronautics Authority ( CAA ) 1 were reminis- 
cent of the Wilson Administration’s Federal 
Power Commission (FPC). 2 But the ancestor 
of all these regulatory agencies was the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of 1887. The 
New Deal increased the power of the ICC 
by giving it regulatory power over buses and 
trucks in interstate commerce similar to its 
powers over railroads. 

In many ways, the ancestor of the NRA 
was the War Industries Board of World 
War I, and their descendant, as we shall 


1 The FCC regulates the telephone, telegraph, tele- 
vision, and radio industries. The CAA has great 
power over airlines. 

2 When created in 1921, the FPC was given power 
to license the operation of power plants, on 
navigable rivers and public lands. In the 1930 s, it 
was given control over interstate electric and S as 
rates. 
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see, was the War Production Board of World 
War II In some ways, the NRA was de- 
scended from the co-operative businessmen’s 
associations recommended by President Hoo- 
ver (page 740) 

Yet in some respects, the New Deal was 
new When depressions had occurred in the 
past, the Government had tried to promote 
recovery by cutting expenses and seeking to 
balance the budget The New Deal tried to 
promote recovery by spending billions, even 
though this meant a lopsided budget Be- 
sides, the New Deal went much further than 
the progressive movement It seemed to take 
the attitude that the Federal Government was 
responsible for practically guaranteeing that 
every American should have a minimum 
standard of living, and, if possible, better 
than that. 


The New Deal Means Different 
Things to Different People 

Too much centralization of power in the 
Federal Government, too much concentra- 
tion of power in the President, too many 
impractical, nonelected professors running 
too many alphabetical agencies, too much 
Government regulation, too much concern 
for the security of individuals and not enough 
for rugged individualism, too much Federal 
spending and yet too little progress toward 
recovery — these are some of the key criti- 
cisms leveled at the New Deal. 

Here are some questions critics have asked 
by way of supporting such criticisms: 

When before has the Federal Government 
taken such great control over industry’, agri- 
culture, banking labor, conservation, and so- 
cial and economic life in general? What 
President in the short span of 100 days (page 
750) ever received so many legislate pow- 
ers from the Congress merely for the asking? 
Was not the President, by asking the Con- 
gress to delegate such powers, violating the 
constitutional principle of checks and bal- 
ances? Was he not doing likewise when he 
tried to “pack" the Supreme Court? Is not 


TV A socialistic, when it owns means of pro- 
duction and competes with private utility 
companies 3 Are not the roles played by the 
Government in hanking and public housing 
further examples of “creeping” socialism? 
Aren’t the people looking too much to the 
Government to guarantee them security? 
Wouldn't it be better if they depended on 
such traditional American virtues as industry 
and initiative 3 Wasn’t it World War II, with 
its tremendous demand for American prod- 
ucts, that brought about real recovery, rather 
than the New Deal? 

Here are some questions New Dealers 
have asked by way of supporting the New 
Deal: 

Isn’t it true that ever since the War Be- 
tween the States, the Federal Government 
has found it necessary to expand its power? 
Isn’t it true that as life became more and 
more complicated m the twentieth century, 
many problems became too big for the states 
to handle ? 1 In our complicated society, isn’t 
the Federal Government almost compelled 
to insure not only political but social and 
economic rights of the people? Did not the 
Congress concentrate great power in the 
hands of Presidents Lincoln and Wilson m 
emergency periods? Wasn’t the great de- 
pression one of the greatest emergencies that 
ever hit the nation? 

New Dealers add: If Roosevelt had been 
a socialist, could he not have used the great 
powers granted him to place banks, mines, 
and railroads under Government ownership? 
Did he not instead strengthen capitalism with 
Government loans and by protecting in- 
vestors and bank depositors 3 Did not the 
New Deal give more groups a stake in capi- 
talism by providing jobs, preventing the fore- 
closure of homes and farms, and setting up a 


I Oddly enough, because of the complex character 
of modern society, states and cities, as well as the 
nation, have assumed increased responsibilities. 
Never before has there been so much local legis- 
lation, for example, on sanitation, education, and 
taxation. Furthermore, states co-operate more and 
more with other states and with the Federal Cos- 
emment in handling many common problems 
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social security system? Did not the New 
Deal, by trying to preserve small business, 
give more people opportunities to become 
capitalists? 


The national income increased from about 
$40 billion in 1932 to about $71 billion in 
1939, New Dealers point out. Here are other 


points they make: The New Deal kept mil- 
lions from going hungry and restored self- 
respect and hope to people made panicky by 
the depression. Millions in the current gen- 
eration and in future ones stood to benefit 
from the New Deal’s conservation policy. 
The 1930 s were a time when dictatorships 
in Europe and Asia were calling democracy 
a weak and spineless thing. In spite of waste, 
confusion, and many blunders, New Deai 
measures helped to convince doubters here 
and abroad that democracy had a backbone. 

Finally, say the New Dealers, the best test 
of the New Deal is that few political leaders 
oday in either party recommend abolishing 
the major New Deal measures. 


Some Effects of the Depression and 
New Deal upon Writers and Artists 

U.S.A. was the title of the book. John E 
Passos was the author. Publication cai 
deep m the depression period. The boo 
theme was a savage attack on the Am 
man economic system. This was the then 
too ot certain other novelists and nf 
wnghts (but far from all of them) d, 
in g the depression. They blamed the e< 
nom.c system for the terrible suffering 
depression days. Some of these propagand 
writers merely wanted to bring about refor 
>n the system. Others, Communists or Co 

“i y . sympathlzers * wanted t0 destr °y 

But beginning about 1940, many su 
writers had switched f rom praising Lie 
ism to praising Americanism. They had be 
awakened by the march of fascism and t 
orrors ,t left in its wake. And they 
ornfied when they saw the U.S.S.R th 
admired signing a nonaggression pact w: 


Nazi Germany and bullying little Finland. 
In 1940, for example, Dos Passos wrote The 
Ground We Stand On, in which he enthusias- 
tically praised American ideals as exemplified 
by Thomas Jefferson. 

Like Dos Passos, the playwright Clifford 
Odets wrote on radical themes in the Thir- 
ties. The plays Waiting for Lefty and Awake 
and Sing are examples. Later, Odets’ writing 
became more conservative. 

A best-selling novel of the Thirties was 
The Grapes of Wrath by John Steinbeck. It 
tells the sad story of a family of migratory 
farmers making its way from drought-ridden 
Oklahoma across the plains and mountains 
to seek work in the fertile valleys of Cali- 
fornia. Steinbeck seemed to imply that the 
Government should do more for migratory 
workers. 

Such New Deal projects as the Federal 
Writers Project, Federal Theater Project, 
and Federal Art Project gave many a writer 
or artist his start during the depression. Re- 
search projects in American history and in 
native American music, such as cowboy tunes 
and Indian songs, were carried on. The walls 
of many public buildings were decorated 
with murals painted by WPA artists. Some 
of these expressed radical themes in their 
work. However, like Dos Passos and others, 
many had by the 1940’s changed their point 
of view. 

For a while in the Thirties, the motion- 
picture industry produced an unusual num- 
er of pictures dealing with social and eco- 
nomic problems. Dead End, about slum 
pro Iems, and The Black Legion, about 
native fascists, are examples. 

However, in the Thirties, as in every 
period, there were writers and artists who 
i not stress social and economic prob- 
ems. Love, nature, religion, family relation- 
s ips, history, and often pure entertainment 
^ere featured in their work. For example, 

lornton Wilder’s play Our Town strikes a 
religious note. It pays a deep tribute to the 
nobility of villagers in their day-to-day living 
m a small American town. Thomas Wolfe’s 
novels, such as Look Homeward, Angel, give 
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a picture of the American scene m terms of 
the authors own relationships to his friends 
and family. Toward the end of his short life, 
Wolfe expressed, in his You Can’t Go Home 
Again, a grand tribute to his country (page 
3). Finally, many movies of the Thirties 


were not “ message ” movies aimed at expos- 
ing evils or solving problems. There were 
many comedies, such as It Happened One 
Night and My Man Godfrey, and many 
historical dramas, such as Gone With the 
Wind and The Informer. 
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"A* Persons to Identify 

the “Hundred Days” 
Emergency Banking 
Act 

fireside chats 
brain trust 
James A. Farley 
pump-priming 

ccc 

FERA 

dole 

Harry Hopkins 
WPA 

Social Security Act 
Glass-Steagall Act 
FDIC 

Banking Act of 1935 
NR A 

Section 7A of NIRA 
PWA 

Harold Ickes 


and Terms to Define 

Twenty-first 
Amendment 
Export-Import Bank 
Cordell Hull 
Trade Agreements 
Act 

most-favored-nation 

clause 

managed currency 
gold bullion 
standard 
AAA of 1933 
Henry A. Wallace 
parity prices 
processing tax 
SCADAA 
AAA of 1938 
ever-normal granary 
Frazier-Lemke Act 
REA 

dust bowl 


migratory laborers 
FSA 

Norris-La Cuardia 
Anti-Injunction 
Act 

Wagner-Connery 

Act 

NLRB 

John L. Lewis 
industrial unionism 
craft unionism 
CIO 

sit-down strike 
jurisdictional 
disputes 
Fair Labor 
Standards Act 
HOLC 
FHA 
USHA 

Securities Act 


SEC 

Public Utility 
Holding Company 
Act 
TVA 

Soil Conservation 
Service 

American Liberty 
League 

Alfred M. Landon 
“Court-packing” plan 
Hatch Act of 1939 
Frances Perkins 
FCC 
CAA 

John Dos Passos 
Clifford Odets 
John Steinbeck 
Thornton Wilder 
Thomas Wolfe 


Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. What program did Franklin D. Roosevelt 
outline in his First Inaugural Address? 

2. For what reasons was President Roose- 
velt able to get the Congress to pass al- 
most all the legislation he asked for dur- 
ing the "Hundred Days” of 1933? 


3. Describe the (a) purposes and (b) main 
phases of the New Deal. 

4. Concerning the CCC, indicate (a) its 
aims, (b) how it operated, (c) what 
services it performed, and (d) reactions 
to it 

5. Describe the (a) origins of, (b) work of, 
and (c) reactions to the WPA. 

6. Describe the (a) origins, (b) aims, and 
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(c) operation of the Social Security sys- 
tem. 

7. How was the Glass-Steagall Act de- 
signed to strengthen banking? 

8. Concerning the NIRA, point out (a) its 
aims, (b) its major provisions, (c) why 
it was criticized, and ( d ) why it was de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

9. What were the (a) purposes and (b) 
achievements of the PWA? 


10. Sum up the reasons for the repeal of 
prohibition. 

11. Describe the (a) aims, (b) operation, 
and (c) achievements of the reciprocal 
tariff program. 

12. Sum up (a) the arguments of inflation- 
ists and (b) how the New Deal an- 
swered these arguments. 

13. For each of the aims of the New Deal 
for agriculture give the provisions of an 
act designed to achieve the aim. 

14. With respect to the AAA of 1933, tell 
(a) how it operated, (b) reasons for op- 
position to it, (c) how its supporters de- 
fended it, and (d) why it was declared 
unconstitutional. 

15. Explain the paragraph headings preced- 
ing the text discussion of (a) SC AD A A 
and (b) the AAA of 1938. 

16. Concerning the dust bowl, describe (a) 
its origin, (b) its effects, and (c) the 
New Deal’s war on it. 

17. Describe the (a) aims and (b) operation 
ot the FSA. 


18. Concerning the New Deal labor p, 
gram, give (a) reasons why the progn 
was prolabor, (b) the significance 
Section 7A of the NIRA, (c) the pro 
sions of tire Wagner Act, (d) the pow( 

of the NLRB, and (e) reactions to t 
Wagner Act. 

19. Connect with the early days of the C 
(a) John L. Lewis, (b) the AFL ( 
mass-production industries, (d) indi 
trial unionism, and (e) the sit-do^ 
strike. 


20. Describe the (a) provisions of and 
reaction to the Fair Labor Standards . 
-i. 'V hat purposes were served by (a) 


HOLC, (b) the FHA, and (c) the 
USHA? 

22. Show how the (a) Securities Act of 1933 
and (b) the SEC aimed to protect in- 
vestors. 

23. Concerning TV A, give (a) the changes 
it brought about and (b) the arguments 
for and against it. 

24. Connect with the New Deal conserva- 
tion program (a) CCC, (b) SCADAA, 
(c) FERA, (d) PWA, (e) TV A, and 
(f) the Soil Conservation Service. 

25. How did New Dealers explain the sliift 
from the first to the second phase of the 
New Deal? 

26. Give four highlights of the election of 
1936. 

27. Describe the (a) origins and (b) results 
of the “Court-packing” plan. 

28. Tell how the Hatch Act aimed to purify 
politics. 

29. Connect European dictatorships with the 
halt in New Deal legislation by 1939. 

30. Give examples of what was ( a ) old and 
(b) new in the New Deal. 

31. Sum up the arguments given by many 

(a) in criticism of the New Deal and 

(b) in justification of the New Deal. 

32. Give examples of the influence of the 
Thirties on culture in general. 


TV Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. What thoughts do you think must have 
gone through Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
mind as he readied his First Inaugural? 

2. Many of the laws passed during the 

Hundred Days” were expressed in very 
general terms. What reasons might ex- 
plain this? What dangers might result if 
this was made a permanent practice? 

3. If you had been President in 1933, what 
goals would you have set for your ad- 
ministration? 

4. Point out (a) similarities and (b) differ- 
ences between the aims and policies of 
the Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Administrations. 
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5. Give reasons why you would (a) favor 
or (b) oppose a revival of the CCC. 

6. Give your reactions to Roosevelt’s rea- 
sons for shifting from FERA to WPA. 

7. For what reasons was it inevitable that 
WPA would find (a) warm supporters 
and (b) bitter opponents? 

8. For what reasons would very few per- 
sons in politics recommend doing away 
with the Social Security system? 

9 The establishment of the FDIC was the 
most important hanking measure of the 
New Deal Explain whether you agree 
or disagree. 

10. To ex-President Hoover, the NRA was 
“fascism, pure fascism." What do you 
think he meant? To what extent do you 
agree or disagree? 

11. Compare the PWA with the WPA. 

12. Cive reasons why you think the repeal of 
prohibition was (a) wise or (b) unwise. 

13. What groups do you think would (a) 
favor and (b) oppose the Trade Agree- 
ments Act? 

14. Compare the attitude of the present Ad- 
ministration toward inflation with that 
of the Roosevelt Administration. 

15. As (a) a farmer, (b) a manufacturer, 
and (c) a consumer, how would you 
have reacted to the New Deal farm legis- 
lation? 

16. New Deal farm legislation demonstrates 
how difficult it is to solve the farm prob- 
lem. Explain fully. 

17. The dust bowl problem should have been 
of concern to Americans living in every 
section of the nation. Give reasons why. 

18. What problems do you think the FSA 
faced in carrying out its program? 

19. What do you consider tiie most impor- 
tant reason for the growth of the labor 
movement in New Deal days? Justify 
your answer. 

20. Would you have (a) favored or (b) op- 
posed (1) the Wagner Act and (2) in- 
dustrial unionism? Gtv c reasons. 

21. The Wages and Hours Act has been fre- 
quently amended. Why was this inevita- 
ble? 


22. To what extent is housing legislation 
such as that passed in New Deal days 
needed today? Explain fully. 

23. Many who opposed the passage of the 
Securities Act in 1933 and the establish- 
ment of the SEC in 1934 have changed 
their minds. For what reasons do you 
think this is so? 

24. Arguments on TVA frequently arouse 
strong emotions. Give reasons why. 

25. Compare the conservation program of 
the New Deal with that of the Square 
Deal. 

26. What do you consider the most impor- 
tant reason for the shift from the first to 
the second phase of the New Deal? Jus- 
tify your choice. 

27. For whom would you have voted for 
President in 193G? Give reasons. 

28. Would you have favored ( a ) the "Court- 
packing” plan, (b) the “purge," (c) the 
Hatch Act, and (d) the halt in new 
New-Deal legislation by 1939? Give rea- 
sons why or why not in each case. 

29. Jefferson’s election in 1800 and Jackson s 
election in 1828 were called “revolu- 
tions.” In what sense might the election 
of Franklin Roosevelt in 1932 be called 
a “revolution,” too? 

30. Some have called President Roosevelt 
a radical and some a conservative. What 
arguments might each group give to 
support its point of view? What is your 
opinion? Give reasons. 

31. Do you agree or disagree that books and 
movies should cany “messages," as many 
did in the Thirties? 

Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Imagine yourself President m 1933. Wnte 
your Inaugural Address. 

2. In a source book read any one of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s four inaugural ad- 
dresses. Jot down the statements of 
which you (a) approve and (b) disap- 
prov e. Civ e reasons for y our choices. 
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3. Find out and report on what was hap- 
pening in the domestic affairs of three 
other nations in the Thirties. 

4. Find out and report on whether the pres- 
ent Congress could be called a “rubber- 
stamp Congress,” as was the Congress 
during the “Hundred Days.” 

5. Interview persons who worked on any 
New Deal project. Report their experi- 
ences to tire class. 


6. After investigation, write a report com- 
paring the Roosevelt “brain trust” with 
the Jackson “kitchen cabinet.” 

7. Write an imaginary magazine article en- 
titled (a) “I Worked for the CCC (or 
WPA), (b) “I Was a Migratory La- 
borer in the Thirties,” (c) “I Was a 
Charter Member of the CIO,” or (d) “I 
Was a Liberty Leaguer.” 

8. In committee, draw sketches for a mural 
on the New Deal. 

9. Make a list of controversial questions for 
class debate on the New Deal. 

10. Investigate any one of the following: 
(a) the National Youth Administration 
(associated with the WPA) or (b) the 
New Deal role of (1) Raymond Moley, 
(2) Rexford G. Tugwell, (3) Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., (4) Thomas B. Corcoran, 
(5) Benjamin Cohen, (6) Hugh John- 
son, or (7) Frances Perkins. Evaluate 
the information researched. 

11. Make a list of questions you would like 
to ask an official of the Social Security 
system. (Such officials have often visited 
schools to answer such questions.) 

12. In his quarrel with the Supreme Court, 

President Roosevelt accused it of em- 
ploying a horse-and-buggy interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution.” Write an essay 
on the significance of this statement See 
for example, “F. D. R. Versus the Su- 
preme Court” in the American Heritage 
series (April, 1958). & 

13. Write a short story or a poem, or draw 
a cartoon on (a) the repeal of prohibi- 
tion, (b) the dust bowl, or (c) a sit- 
down strike. 

14. In committee, investigate and report on 


how the following acts have been up- 
dated: (a) the Social Security Act, (b) 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, and 
(c) the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

15. From the section entitled “The New 
Deal and the Great Depression” in A 
Documentary History of the American 
People, edited by A. Craven and others, 
select and analyze for the class any one 
article. 

16. From Documents of American History, 
edited by H. S. Commager, select any 
Supreme Court decision rendered in New 
Deal days. Report on (a) the facts in 
the case, (b) the reasoning in the deci- 
sion, and (c) your opinion of this reason- 
ing. 

17. In the section entitled “The New Deal” 
in The American Reader, edited by P- M. 
Angle, read any two accounts, such as 
“The Plight of the Farmer” or “Feuding 
in the New Deal.” Select for a report 
what you consider the human-interest 
aspects of each. 

18. In Diary of America, edited by J. and 
D. Berger, read “For the People a New 
Deal ’ by Harold Ickes. Tell what in- 
sights this intimate account gives you 
into the personalities and problems of 
the New Deal. 

19. Write a letter such as a person in the 
Thirties might have written supporting 
or opposing passage of (a) the Wagner 
Act, (b) the New Deal housing legis- 
lation, (c) the New Deal farm legisla- 
tion, (d) the Securities Act of 1933, or 
(e) the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. 

20. After careful investigation, write an im- 
aginary dialogue such as might have 
taken place between (a) Wendell L. 
Willkie and David Lilienthal on TVA, 
(b) John L. Lewis and Thomas M. Gird- 
ler on the CIO, or (c) John W. Davis, as 
a member of the American Liberty 
League, and Henry A. Wallace on the 
New Deal in general. 

21. In committee, prepare a chart for the 
bulletin board on New Deal legislation 
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and agencies. In Column I, list the laws 
or agencies In Column II, list the pur- 
pose of each. In Column III, sum up the 
provisions or powers of each. In Column 
IV, give the committees evaluation of 
each law or agency. 

22. Collect striking quotations either by or 
about Franklin D Roosevelt. Then write 
an essay giving your impressions 

23. In committee, prepare a program in 
which each committee member repre- 
sents a different group in the Thirties. 
Represented should be industrialists, 
farmers, small businessmen, workers, 


investors, and consumers. Each repre- 
sentative should give his (a) reaction to 
and (b) suggestions for New Deal legis- 
lation. 

24. Compare the interpretations of the New 
Deal in Problems in American History, 
edited by R IV. Leopold and A. S. Link, 
or in /American Past, Vol. II, edited by 
S Fine and G. S Brown. Report on your 
conclusions. 

25. Investigate either the New York or San 
Francisco World’s Fair of 1939. Mention 
examples of American progress exhibited 
at the fair chosen. 
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Unit Six • The Great Experiment Weathers Two Great Wars and a Great Depression 



Relations ivith Other Nations 


Relations with Latin America and Canada in the Thirties 

• A Good Neighbor Policy Was Previously Promoted by Coolidge and Hoover 

• Economic Changes and the Roosevelt Good Neighbor Policy Help to Over- 
come Some Obstacles to Inter-American Co-operation • Highlights of Some 

nter-Amencan Conferences • Inter-American Cultural, Economic, and Military 
darity Promoted * Canada Is Vitally Important to Continental Soli- 

Relations with the Major Dictatorships in the Thirties 

™ hdd Rec °gnition from Communist Russia Until 
Verv Little 8 tT C J langes Relatl0ns Between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
Germany Wnrrv tl 1 SS^^tons of Fascist Dictatorships in Japan, Italy, and 
Between Tamn^nrl tl ^ f a ° d dle World in General • Disagreements 

jiS JEnt " d SlateS ' “ We “ “ ** Dcpr eS sio„, Promote 

Events Leading Up to the Outbreak of World War II 

Japan’s PuppeT Man oh ft War T J I * ' IRe United States Refuses to Recognize 
Are All Appeased After p° * Fascist J a P an > Fascist Italy, and Nazi Germany 

Communist Russia Encourages' Hitler tohfT P 1 A ^ 0nag S ression Pact ™ th 
mand NeutraUty in the Thirties • n * M ° St Americans D f' 

Aware of the Fascist Threat Th Umted States Becomes Increasingly 



The United States Promotes 
A Good Neighbor Policy, While 
Dictatorships Attack Neighbors 

I would dedicate this nation to die policy 
of the good neighbor— the neighbor who 
• • • respects the rights of others— the 


neighbor who respects his obligations and 
respects the sanctity of his agreements in 
and with a world of neighbors. 

So pledged Franklin D. Roosevelt in his 
First Inaugural Address. Two years before 
this pledge, Japan had given dramatic proof 
to die world that it did not respect the 
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rights of others ” The aggressive fascist dic- 
tatorship {page 785) then dominating Japan 
had invaded Manchuria and tom it from 
helpless China. About two months before 
the Roosevelt pledge, a fascist dictator, Adolf 
Hitler, had come to power m Germany He 
and his Nazi Government were to violate the 
“sanctity” of many of Germany’s agreements 
We shall see that these dictatorships and 
that of the Fascist Benito Mussolini in Italy 
became more and more aggressive (page 
784). It was these aggressions that culmi- 
nated in the outbreak of World War II m 
1939. 

Reasons Why Presidents Coolidge, Hoover, 
and Roosevelt Promoted a Good Neighbor 
Policy. Roosevelt spoke of a good neighbor 
policy “with a world of neighbors" Yet the 
term Good Neighbor policy is usually ap- 
plied specifically to the United States’ rela- 
tions with its Latin-Amencan neighbors 
Roosevelt’s immediate predecessors, Coo- 
lidge and Hoover, had also tried to increase 
the friendliness of these relations They, like 
many other Americans, had come to think it 
it improper for the United States to inter- 
vene in the affairs of Latin-American nations 
Many businessmen felt that better relations 
would mean better business. They hated to 
see Latin American trade going to European 
nations, especially during the Great Depres- 
sion, when they needed business so badly. 
After Germany’s defeat in World War I, the 
United States had become convinced that no 
nation would or could challenge it in the 
Western Hemisphere Therefore, along with 
their moral objections to such action, Coo- 
lidge and Hoover had concluded that Amer- 
ican intervention to prevent the intervention 
of other nations in Latin America was no 
longer necessary 

By Roosevelt’s time, however, dictators 
Hitler and Mussolini were making giant ef- 
forts to dominate the Latin-American repub- 
lics. Roosevelt sought, through the Good 
Neighbor policy, to promote continental soli- 
darity among the twenty-one republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. With continental sob- 
darity, a hemispheric defense could be built 


up that, he hoped, would be strong enough 
to resist any fascist threat to the hemisphere’s 
security. Substantial credit for the great 
progress made under the Good Neighbor 
policy goes to Roosevelt’s secretary of state, 
Cordell Hull, and to Undersecretary of State 
Sumner Welles. 

Some Reasons Why Cooperation Between 
Latin America and the United States Has 
Been Difficult. For a long time, Latin Amer- 
icans recalled with anger the United States’ 
acquisition of territory from Mexico after the 
Mexican War, its annexation of Puerto Rico 
and establishment of a protectorate over 
Cuba after the Spanish-American War, its 
acquisition of the Panama Canal Zone, the 
Roosevelt Corollary, and dollar diplomacy. 
In fear and suspicion, they labeled the 
United States the “Colossus of the North” 
and accused it of "Yanqui imperialism ” 

Latin-Amcrican Ties with Southwestern 
Europe Are for a Long Time Stronger Than 
with the United States. Until the 1820’s, most 
of Latin America was controlled by either 
Spain or Portugal As a result, Latin Amer- 
icans inherited many cultural and economic 
traditions from these nations Most Latin 
Americans not only speak the same lan- 
guages as these Southwestern Europeans 
but also have the same religion (Roman 
Catholicism) and similar legal systems An- 
other element of this heritage was the cus- 
tom of holding land in big estates under a 
kind of feudal system. On such estates, the 
peons (page 644) usually worked long hours 
at low wages So deeply into debt did many 
fall that they could no more leave the land 
than could a medieval serf Under this eco- 
nomic system, a middle class interested in the 
development of industry wav for a long time 
slow to dev elop 

Such economic conditions help to explain 
the shocking poverty of at least half of all 
Latin Americans They also help to explain 
why democracy itself was slow to develop. 
Many who held large estates, and who en- 
jojed great political power, believed that 
they had the inherited right to rule 

Lack of Understanding Long Hinders 
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Inter-American Cultural Co-operation Is 
Promoted. Textbooks should be so written 
and teachers should be so trained as to “pro- 
mote understanding, mutual respect, and the 
importance of international co-operation.” So 
agreed the delegates at Buenos Aires in 1936. 
Toward this goal of greater understanding, 
schools and colleges in the United States 
introduced courses in Latin-American his- 
tory. Movie producers promised not to type 
Latin Americans as villains in their pictures. 
Latin America and the United States ex- 
changed professors, students, artists, and 
musicians. It was hoped that thus each 
would get the flavor of the other’s culture. 
Experts were sent from the United States to 
Latin America to advise on how to make the 
best use of natural resources and how to 
fight disease and Nazi propaganda. 

Inter-American Economic Co-operation Is 
Promoted. Secretary of State Hull had long 
argued that one of the best ways to promote 
peace and friendship was to increase trade 
among nations. Trade did increase as a re- 
sult of the reciprocal trade treaties (page, 
756) that the United States negotiated with 
many Latin-American republics. So did 
co-operation and friendship. 

Throughout much of World War II, the 
Nazis controlled much of Europe. Their 
enemies the British blockaded European 
ports. As a result, Latin America lost valu- 
able customers. The United States feared 
that this might mean the economic collapse 
of Latin America. A Latin America weak 
economically might not be able to resist 
either Nazi propaganda or Nazi aggression. 

Latin America desperately needed loans 
to help it to build up new industries and to 
find new markets. Many such loans were 
provided by the Export-Import Bank, 1 
established by the United States in 1934. Its 
name is a clue to its purpose: to increase 
the flow of exports and imports between the 
United States and various nations around 


1 Till' Export-Import Bank also makes loans to 
Americans who wish to increase tlit-ir exports of 
farm products or manufactured goods. 


the world. Export-Import Bank loans were 
made to encourage Latin-American republics 
to develop rubber plantations and mining, to 
build power plants and steel factories, and to 
increase trade with one another. Such loans 
enabled Latin Americans to make purchases 
in the United States. Many millions of dollars 
were also spent by the United States in 
Latin America on war materials. 

Inter-American Military Co-operation Is 
Promoted. Even before the entry of the 
United States into World War II in 1941, 
there was much inter-American co-operation 
in military matters. Military and naval mis- 
sions from the United States helped to train 
the armies and navies of some Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. Some Latin-American coun- 
tries allowed the United States to use their 
naval and air bases during the emergency. 
Some co-operated with the United States by 
dismissing from the staffs of airlines German 
Nazis and Italian Fascists, by seizing Axis 
ships, and by freezing Axis assets. 

Almost as soon as the United States en- 
tered the war, so did many Latin-American 
republics. In fact, by the end of the war, all 
were involved. Argentina, where many Gov- 
ernment officials were sympathetic to the 
Nazis and Fascists, was the last to enter — 
almost at the war’s end. 

Canada Is Vitally Important to Continental 
Solidarity. “I give you assurance that the 
people of the United States will not stand 
idly by, if the domination of Canadian soil 
is threatened by any other empire.” Cana- 
dians heartily welcomed this pledge given 
by President Roosevelt in 1938. It was evi- 
dent that the Monroe Doctrine had now 
been expanded to include Canada. Two 
years later, the United States and Canada 
established a board to discuss and act upon 
common defense problems. This was prac- 
tically a military alliance, even though Can- 
ada was then in World War II and the 
United States was not. The establishment of 
the board showed that the United States 
realized how vital complete continental soli- 
darity was when the fascist dictators were 
threatening the world. 
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Canadians and Americans Have Much in 
Common. The history, culture, ways of mak- 
ing a living, and way of life in general of 
Canadians on the one hand and Americans 
on the other are similar in many ways Many 
Canadians, as well as many Americans, trace 
their origins, as well as their language, to the 
British Isles. However, much of eastern 
Canada is inhabited by French-speaking 
people who retain their own customs, cul- 
ture, and church schools. Millions of Cana- 
dians watch American movies and read 
American books, newspapers, and maga- 
zines. Neither nation requires passports or 
sets up immigration quotas for the citizens 
of the other. 

After World War I, Britain recognized 
Canada — and other members of the British 
Commonwealth — as independent nations, 
with only loose ties to Britain. Now that the 
United States could deal directly with Can- 
ada, instead of indirectly, through Britain, 
closer Canadian-American co-operation re- 
sulted. Much industrialization took place in 
Canada after World War I, financed mainly 
by American capital American investments 
there more than doubled, while British in- 
vestments were cut in half between 1914 and 
1929. As we shall see, however, Canadian- 
American relations deteriorated somewhat 
in the early 1960’s ( page 852). 


The United States' Relations 
With the Major Dictator Nations 

A Russian Dictatorship Arises, Dedicated 
to Spreading World Communism and Out- 
stripping American Capitalism. For 300 

years, autocratic czars had ruled Russia. 
In March, 1917, while World War I was be- 
ing waged, the czar was finally overthrown 
by a revolution. Pent-up bitterness at the cor- 
ruption, intolerance, incompetence, and gen- 
eral misrule of many czars through the years 
was partly responsible. So, too, were the 
food shortages and high prices aggravated 
by the war. And the shocking military de- 
feats inflicted by the Germans had made the 


people war-weary. They were eager to oust 
the Government, which wanted to continue 
fighting. 

The March revolutionary Government was 
made up mainly of middle-class liberals. 
They wanted a democracy something like 
Britain’s. But in November, 1917, a radical 
minority group, called Communists (Reds), 
ruthlessly seized power from these liberals 
Almost immediately, the Red leader, Lenin, 
took Russia out of the war. 

Some Economic Aims and Policies of the 
Communists. Dictator Lenm preached the 
destruction of the capitalist class and the 
creation of a society in which all would be 
workers Such a classless Communist society, 
he asserted, would be one m which each 
would work according to his ability and be 
rewarded according to his needs Lenin's 
Government took ownership of factories, rail- 
roads, banks, mines, and land 

On Lenin’s death in 1924, Joseph Stalin 
took over as dictator. By this time, the na- 
tion was known as the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics ( U S.S.R ). Stalin’s goal was 
to have the U.S.S.R. surpass every capitalist 
country, especially the United States, in in- 
dustry and agriculture In hopes of doing this 
in a hurry, he introduced a senes of five- 
year plans under which factories and farms 
concentrated on meeting fixed high quotas. 

In general, the five-year plans resulted in 
great industrial and agricultural progress in 
the Soviet Union. But at what a cost 1 Re- 
sistance to any part of the program was met 
by exile, execution, or imprisonment. Re- 
sistance was so strong on some collective 
farms that the Government had to use ma- 
chine guns when collecting crops. For a long 
time, millions existed on the barest neces- 
sities so that the Government could build 
machinery, dams, railroads, and military 
equipment. 

In pushing these plans, the Government 
paid higher salaries to Government officials, 
engineers, managers, and the more efficient 
workers. A new privileged class resulted, 
rather than the classless society that Lenm 
had envisioned. 
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The Individual Under a Totalitarian Gov- 
ernment Such as That of the U.S.S.R. Be- 
cause the U.S.S.R. tries to maintain total 
control of practically every phase of human 
activity, it is said to have a totalitarian gov- 
ernment. After World War I, totalitarian 
Governments arose that differed in certain 
ways from the Russian variety. 1 Yet all 
totalitarian Governments have certain simi- 
larities. In all, secret police, few freedoms, 
and strict censorship are the rule. Although 
elections are held, only one party, the official 
Government party, is permitted. In all, the 
hopes and dreams of individuals are com- 
pletely subordinated to the master plan of 
the Government. In all, the people are ex- 
pected to obey without question the edicts 
issued by the dictator or his agents. How 
different this is from a democracy, which 
expects loyalty but respects the dignity of the 
individual and encourages an inquiring atti- 
tude among its citizens! 

Why the United States Withheld Recogni- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. for Some Time. Recognize 
Communist Russia? Never! This was the 
attitude of millions of Americans after the 
Communist Revolution in 1917. They asked: 
Why should the United States recognize a 
Government that quit its allies in the middle 
of World War I; that ruthlessly stamps out 
criticism; that is antireligious; that repudi- 
ates czarist debts to other countries; and 
that refuses to pay for American property 
destroyed in Russia during the revolution? 
How can the United States exchange ambas- 
sadors with a country that is dedicated to 
undermining capitalism, either by propa- 
ganda or revolution, here and elsewhere? 

Some Reasons Why the United States Fi- 
nally Recognized the U.S.S.R. In November, 
1933, the United States recognized the 
U.S.S.R. Why? Practically all other countries 
had by this time. Supporters of recognition 
stressed that recognizing a nation does not 
mean approving its Government. They 
pointed out that it had been the tradition 


1 Examples were Fascist Italy and Nazi Cemiany. 


of the United States to recognize Govern- 
ments able to maintain themselves in power, 
regardless of how they got there. Hard hit 
by the depression, many businessmen hoped 
that recognition of Russia would increase 
their markets there. Some pointed out that 
the democracies, such as France and Britain, 
were not keeping up payments on their war 
debts either. Both the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. feared the aggressive intentions of 
fascist Japan in the Far East. Therefore, 
some wanted recognition to strengthen the 
U.S.S.R.’s hand against Japan. Furthermore, 
by this time, the U.S.S.R. seemed to have 
adopted a friendlier policy toward the de- 
mocracies. Stalin was talking about concen- 
trating on developing Russia rather than on 
spreading world-wide revolution. He was 
courting the democracies because of his fear 
of aggression from the fascist nations, Ger- 
many and Italy, as well as Japan. 

Consequently, Stalin promised that if the 
United States recognized the U.S.S.R., he 
would make certain concessions. Pie would 
stop spreading Communist propaganda in 
the United States. He would take steps to 
grant religious freedom and fair trials to 
American citizens residing in the U.S.S.R. 
He also promised to negotiate the financial 
claims that the two countries had against 
each other. 

Recognition Effects Little Change in Rela- 
tions Between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. Recognition failed to have the de- 
sired results. Trade did not increase. The 
question of debts was not satisfactorily set- 
tled. Russian co-operation with the United 
States against Japanese aggression did not 
come about. Nor did the Communists 
stop spreading Russian-sponsored subversive 
propaganda in the United States. 

The Aggressions of Fascist Dictatorships in 
Italy and Germany Worry the United States 
and the World in General. After World War 
I, hard times hit Europe hard. But it was in 
Italy and Germany that the situation had 
world-shaking consequences. 

How a Fascist Dictator Came to Power in 
Italy. In Italy, an organization of men called 
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Fascists declared that they were going to 
save the country from the threat of com- 
munism. A small-scale civil war then broke 
out between Fascists on the one hand and 
Communists and Socialists on the other. The 
Fascists won. Their leader, Benito Musso- 
lini, became dictator of Italy in 1922. 

What explains the Fascist victory? Sym- 
pathetic to the Fascists was the weak, cor- 
rupt Government of King Victor Emanuel 
III. Mussolini had promised to keep the 
king on the throne. Many World War I 
veterans, militarists, imperialists, and pas- 
sionate nationalists supported the Fascists. 
Much money to support their cause came 
from wealthy businessmen and landowners, 
fearful that Communists might seize their 
property. 

How a Fascist Dictator Came to Power in 
Germany. In Germany after World War I, 
a democratic republic (the Weimar Repub- 
lic) succeeded the autocratic Government of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. But many Germans soon 
became dissatisfied with the republic. This 
was especially because it had failed to solve 
the serious post-war problems of unemploy- 
ment and inflation. Vigorously opposing the 
republic were Communists, fascists, mon- 
archists, and militarists. The most vigorous 
opposition came from a fascist group called 
Nazis. Its leader, Adolf Hitler, and his armed 
bands won the support of many big indus- 
trialists and landowners by using violent 
methods against Communists and socialists. 
He won the support of nationalists, mili- 
tarists, and imperialists by promising that if 
he gained power, he would repudiate the 
hated, dictated Treaty of Versailles (page 
684) and make Germany a world power. 
With a show of legality, but actually ille- 
gally, Hitler made himself dictator of Ger- 
many in 1933. 

Some Common Characteristics of Italian 
Fascism and German Nazism. In the totali- 
tarian systems of Fascist Italy and Nazi Ger- 
many, industry and agriculture were strictly 
regulated by the Government. But the profit 
system was maintained, even to the point 
where some made millions. Businessmen 


often had to share their profits with Govern- 
ment officials. At times, they even had to 
turn their businesses over to them. 

Both the Italian Fascist and the German 
Nazi Governments crushed critics savagely. 
Both glorified war. Both preached that their 
people were “a superior race.” 1 Both prac- 
ticed anti-Semitism (persecution of Jews). 
However, in its savage treatment of Jews, 
Nazi Germany went to far greater extremes 
than did Fascist Italy. 

Both Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany as- 
serted that at one time their countries had 
been the centers of great empires. They 
complained that now they were “have-not” 
nations. By this they meant that other na- 
tions had gobbled up the world's rich re- 
sources and left them with very little. To 
get control of more of the world’s resources, 
they built up powerful armies, navies, and 
air forces. 

Mussolini and Hitler, in 1936, formed an 
alliance called the Rome-Berlin Axis Fascist 
Japan soon joined. The Axis powers wanted 
to give the world the impression that their 
aim was to fight communism. Therefore, they 
called their alliance the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
But, as we shall soon see, their true aim was 
world conquest. 

Japan Acquires Many Characteristics of 
Fascism. The Japanese believed that theirs 
was a superior race. Their Government in 
the Thirties fostered fanatical nationalism 
and an aggressive imperialistic policy. 
Wielding powerful influence in this Govern- 
ment were militarists, industrialists, and big 
landowners. War was glorified and civil lib- 
erties were suppressed. Thus, Japan’s Gov- 
ernment had, by the Thirties, acquired many 
of the fascist characteristics typical of the 
German and Italian Governments. It must be 
remembered, however, that not all fascist 
states are exactly alike. 

Disagreements Between Japan and the 
United States Promote Japanese Militarism. 


1 This propaganda on race supenonty never made 
much headway with the Italian people. 
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Beginning in the early twentieth century, 
many disagreements developed between 
Japan and die United States: over annexa- 
tion by the United States of such Pacific 
islands as Hawaii and the Philippines; over 
discrimination against Japanese nationals on 
the West Coast of the United States; over 
American insistence on die Open Door pol- 
icy in China; over American resistance to 
Japanese efforts to make a protectorate out 
of China through the Twenty-one Demands; 
and over American opposition to Japan’s ef- 
forts to seize eastern Siberia from Russia 
after World War I. 

All this friction, which we have studied, 
tended to make Japanese militarists more 
warlike. This warlike attitude worried many 
Japanese moderates, including many capi- 
talists. They feared that the militarists might 
go too far and provoke a world war. A peace- 
ful policy, moderates believed, was better 
for business and for Japan as a whole. Such 
moderates were most influential in the Japa- 
nese Government in the 1920’s, even though 
the power of militarists was growing. The 
moderates in control showed their willing- 
ness to co-operate with the United States 
and other nations by signing such treaties as 
those of the Washington Conference of 1921- 
1922 (page 692) and the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact of 1928 (page 694). Under the influ- 
ence of the moderates, Japan withdrew from 
the Shantung Peninsula and canceled most 
of the Twenty-one Demands. It also gave up 
other special rights in China that the United 
States had recognized in the Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement (page 652). For all this, the mod- 
erates were angrily denounced by the mili- 
tarists. 

Militarists made the most of the 1924 
American immigration law that canceled tire 
Gentlemen’s Agreement and barred all Ori- 
ental immigration. This law seemed so in- 
sulting that the militarists began talking of 
organizing a drive to make all Asia anti- 
American. 

The Great Depression Promotes Japanese 
Imperialism. Tiny Japan, with its few 
natural resources and huge population, had 


always had serious economic problems. The 
depression made them even more serious. As 
a result, many capitalists and others began 
to agree with the militarists that imperialistic 
conquests would be the road to recovery. At 
this time, the Chinese leader, Chiang Kai- 
shek, was building a strong China. This 
posed a grave threat to Japan’s influence in 
the Chinese province of Manchuria. The 
situation especially worried Japanese capi- 
talists who had big investments in Manchu- 
rian factories and railroads, and in the iron, 
coal, and copper mines there. Manchuria’s 
nearby location also made it seem a desir- 
able outlet for the population of over- 
crowded Japan. 

Some Basic Causes of World War II 

Exaggerated Nationalism and Fanatical 
Imperialism. As we have seen, all three 
fascist nations spread propaganda that their 
people were a superior race destined to rule 
over other peoples. This exaggerated nation- 
alism helped to bring on World War II. 

Italian Fascists referred to the entire 
Mediterranean as “our sea.” German fascists 
(Nazis) boasted that they would rule “over 
the entire world for at least one to two thou- 
sand years.” This was part of Hitler’s blue- 
print for a New Order for the world. Japa- 
nese fascists had their New Order, too. They 
propagandized to get Asians to follow- 
japan’s lead and try to force Westerners out 
of the Far East. They hoped thereby to 
place all of Asia under their political and 
economic domination. This fanatical imperi- 
alism also helped to bring on World War II. 

The Weakness of the League of Nations. 
All three fascist nations laughed at the 
League of Nations. When condemned for 
their aggressions, they told their people that 
the League was too weak to stop them. It 
was. Thus international anarchy (page 663) 
was still another cause of World War II. 

The Highly Controversial Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Their defeat in World War I had 
embittered Germans in general. So had what 
they considered the harsh terms of the 
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Treaty of Versailles. Hitler aroused many 
Germans to desire a war of revenge. This 
is one view of the matter. Other commenta- 
tors have stressed the failure to enforce the 
terms of the treaty, rather than their harsh- 
ness, as a major cause of the war. 

The Influence of ihe Great Depression. 
Would-be dictators propagandized that, 
once in power, they would bring an end to 
the hardships caused by the Great Depres- 
sion. In power, they built up their arma- 
ments in preparation for conquests. So much 
money was spent by the democracies in try- 
ing to recover from the depression that they 
had little left for armaments to place a check 
on aggressors Encouraged by this situation, 
the fascist powers armed more and more and 
became more and more aggressive. Thus the 
depression helped to bring on World War II 
by helping dictators to power who were 
dedicated to aggression. 

Disunity Among the Nonfascist Powers. 
France, worried about its security, de- 
manded stnet enforcement of the Treaty of 
Versailles Britain, eager to keep the bal- 
ance of power and to increase its trade, fa- 
vored a milder enforcement. Millions of 
Americans, disillusioned by World War I, 
favored an isolationist policy. Finally, Com- 
munist Russia eyed both the fascist powers 
and the capitalistic democracies with suspi- 
cion. This disunity among nonfascist na- 
tions was also a cause of World War II. For 
disunity encouraged boldness on the part 
of the fascist nations, whose propaganda 
helped to promote such disunity. In fact, the 
fascist nations propagandized that they were 
a bulwark against communism and that the 
democracies would therefore be foolish to 
fight them. It was a fond hope of many in 
the democracies that Communist Russia and 
the fascist powers would destroy each other 

Appeasement of the Fascist Aggressors. 

After the horrors of World War I, many 
Europeans were war-weary. They kept hop- 
ing that the aggressors were telling the truth 
when they propagandized that each succeed- 
ing aggression would be their last one. As a 


result, the democracies kept yielding to the 
fascist nations, in spite of their aggressions. 
This giving in to some demands in hopes of 
preventing further aggression and a world- 
wide war is called appeasement. But it was 
this very appeasement that proved to be one 
of the most important causes of World War 
111 


World War II Climaxes a Long 
Series of Fascist Aggressions 

The Appeasement of Japan in Manchuria 
Paves the Way for Other Aggressions. It was 

in 1931 that Japan invaded Manchuria. In 
so doing, it broke its pledge as a member of 
the League of Nations and violated both the 
Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. Japanese fascists felt confident in their 
action because they believed that the United 
States would never go to war to defend the 
Open Door. 

"The Light of Asia,” a cartoon by H M. 

Talbert, published in the Washington 
Daily News For what reasons do you 
think this cartoon won the Pulitzer prize 
tn 1933? 



The League of Nations Condemns Japans 
Seizure of Manchuria. In Manchuria, Japan 
set up a puppet state called Manchukuo. The 
League of Nations sent a commission, the 
Lytton Commission, to investigate Japans 
action. The commission condemned Japan as 
an aggressor and labeled the creation of 
Manchukuo illegal. 

The United States Refuses to Recognize 
Japan’s Puppet, Manchukuo. Throughout the 
crisis, the United States, although not a 
member of the League, was co-operating 
with it. Secretary of State Stimson declared 
that the United States would not recognize 
Manchukuo, because it had been established 
by force in violation of treaties. This Stimson 
Doctrine of nonrecognition was endorsed al- 
most unanimously by members of the 
League. 

Japan did not quit Manchukuo. But it did 
quit the League in anger in 1933. In effect, 
it warned that the once Open Door in the 
Far East was to be closed to the West. 

What Made the Manchurian Crisis a 
Major Tragedy. The Manchurian crisis 
showed up the weakness of the League. It 
indicated that the democracies were unwill- 
ing to take strong steps to block aggression. 
The result was further Japanese aggressions 
in China. When Hitler and Mussolini 
launched their aggressions, they were to use 
Japan’s Manchurian aggression as their 
model. And, in 1937, Japan started a full- 
scale undeclared war against China. 

The League Fails to Stop the Aggressions 
of Fascist Italy. Without declaring war, 
Fascist Italy invaded the East African coun- 
try of Ethiopia in 1935. The Ethiopians 
fought bravely. But, with their primitive 
weapons, they were no match for Mussolini’s 
forces, which used tanks, planes, flame 
throwers, and poison gas. 

The League of Nations tried to punish 
Italy by applying certain economic sanctions. 
Most League members stopped lending to, 
and importing from, Italy. But they did not 
stop selling Mussolini the oil, coal, and iron 
he needed most. 

The crisis ended with the League cancel- 


ing the sanctions, with Britain and France 
recognizing Ethiopia as an Italian posses- 
sion, and with Italy withdrawing from the 
League. Having thus been appeased, Mus- 
solini, in 1939, invaded and annexed little 
Albania in the Balkans. 

Hitler is Appeased Several Times, But Not 
After Invading Poland. Almost as soon as 
Hitler became Germany’s dictator in 1933, 
he took Germany out of the League of Na- 
tions. In 1935, in violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles, he rearmed Germany and estab- 
lished compulsory military service. In 1936, 
violating the treaty again, he occupied and 
fortified the Rhineland. 

Hitler Is Appeased in His Aggressions 
Against Austria and Czechoslovakia. In 1938, 
after softening it up by propaganda, threats, 
and bribes. Hitler invaded and annexed 
Austria. Neither the League nor any nation 
came to Austria’s aid. The next victim of Nazi 
aggression was Czechoslovakia. Its western 
portion, the Sudetenland, is a highly indus- 
trialized area. Hitler demanded the Sudeten- 
land, on the ground that it had many German- 
speaking inhabitants. Prime Ministers Neville 
Chamberlain of Britain and Edouard Dala- 
dier of France feared that if Hitler didn’t get 
the Sudetenland, he would take it by force. 
In hopes of preventing a war, they signed the 
Munich Pact in 1938, granting Hitler the 
Sudetenland. Pleased at being appeased, 
Hitler declared: “This is the last territorial 
demand I have to make in Europe.” But 
shortly after, in violation of the Munich Pact, 
he took over the rest of Czechoslovakia. 

A Nonaggression Pact with Communist 
Russia Encourages Hitler to Invade Poland. 
The world was stunned and alarmed in 
August, 1939, on hearing that tire Commu- 
nist-hating Hitler had signed a nonaggres- 
sion pact with the fascist-hating Stalin. Thus 
feeling free from a possible attack from the 
East, Hitler launched an invasion of Poland 
the very next month. This time, instead of 
appeasing the aggressor, Britain and France 
declared war on Germany. They had learned 
at last that appeasement only gave aggres- 
sors bigger appetites. And so, Europe, after 
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IGERMANTROOPS 
T INVADE POLAND 

■ NAZIS BOMB WARSAW 

Los Angeles Times headlines reporting 
the outbreak of World War II 



twenty jears filled with suspicion, friction, 
and fear, was once more at war. 

In spite of bras c resistance, Poland fell in 
less than a month. Hitler permitted the 
U S.S R. to occupy eastern Poland, while 
Germany annexed the rest. 

Russia Is Expelled from the league for 
Invading Finland. Not long after, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, too weak to resist, 
were annexed by the U.S S R. Next, in 1939, 
in spite of a nonaggression pact, the U.S.S.R. 
invaded Finland In 1910, the Russians over- 
came the fierce resistance of the Finns. They 
forced Finland to turn over a naval base and 
some of its territory For this aggression, the 
U-S S.R. was expelled from the almost-for- 
gotten League of Nations. 


Some American Reactions 
To the Fascist Aggressions 

Americans in China Are Abused by the 
Japanese. American churches and hospitals 
Were bombed. Americans were slapped. 
Their clothes were tom from their backs. 
American and British businessmen were 
barred from certain occupied provinces. By 
whom, when, where, and for what reasons? 
By the Japanese military, invading China, 
in the late 1930’s, to show Japan’s contempt 
for Westerners and its determination to close 
the Open Door. In spite of such indignities, 
very few American voices called for war with 
Japan. 

In 1937, the Fanay, an American gunboat, 
was bombed and sunk by the Japanese on 
China’s Yangtze River. Two Americans were 
killed and many wounded in what amounted 
to a Japanese warning to Americans that 
their days in the Far East were numbered. 
The United States protested. Japan apolo- 
gized. In spite of this insulting Fanay inci- 
dent, few, if any, American voices cried: 
“Remember the Panayl”, as millions had 
cried in 1898: "Remember the Maine 1* 

Why Most Americans Demanded Neutral- 
ity in the Thirties. “. . . The epidemic of 
world lawlessness is spreading. . . . War is 


a contagion, . . ’ So said President Roose- 
velt in 1937. To prevent the spread of the 
war infection, he urged the peace-loving na- 
tions of the world to co-operate to "quaran- 
tine" the aggressors. So strong was the pro- 
test in the United States to his statement 
that, for a while, Roosevelt gave up his 
efforts to rally support for the victims 
of fascist aggression. The protesters seemed 
to fear that military action might follow any 
effort to quarantine aggressors. The reaction 
to Japanese insults and to the "quarantine 
speech* indicated the strong desire of most 
Americans to avoid becoming involved in 
another war. 

Disillusionment with the Results of World 
War /. Wasn’t World War I the war that 
was supposed to "end war” and "make the 
world safe for democracy"? many disillu- 
sioned Americans asked cynically. They con- 
vinced themselves that the United States had 
been tricked into the war. For this, they 
blamed Allied propaganda, American manu- 
facturers pushing munitions sales, and Amer- 
ican bankers eager to safeguard their loans 
to the Allies. In the depths of the depres- 
sion, these Americans reminded one another 
that the Allies hadn’t paid their war debts. 
When money was so desperately needed to 
combat the depression, it seemed foolish to 
them to spend money on big armies and 
navies Indeed, so shocked were many at the 
horrors of World War I that they had be- 
come passionate pacifists. 

Some Arguments of Isolationists for Main- 
taining Neutrality. Those who were opposed 
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1934 


% 


1935 


Domestic and Foreign 
Affairs in New Deal Days 


• Emergency Banking Relief Act 
passed • CCC created • AAA 
to reduce surplus crops o FERA 
makes grants to states and local 
agencies • TVA created • United 
States goes off gold standard 
» HOLC to aid homeowners 
® FDIC to guarantee bank de- 
posits • NRA and PWA to revive 
business and combat unemploy- 
ment • Twenty-first Amendment 
repeals prohibition • Hitler's 
Nazi dictatorship begins • F.D.R. 
pledges 'Good Neighbor' policy 
• United States recognizes So- 
viet Union • Montevideo Inter- 
American Conference 


• Dollar devaluated • Export- 
Import Bank created • SEC to 
regulate stock markets • Trade 
Agreements Act promotes recip- 
rocal tariffs • FCC to regulate 
communications • NLRB to settle 
labor disputes • FHA to spur 
construction and repairs • Date 
set for Philippine independence 

• Johnson Foreign Debt Default 
Act passed • Platt Amendment 
canceled • United States troops 
withdrawn from Haiti • Japan 
repudiates five-power naval 
treaty 


• WPA to provide work relief 

• REA for rural electrification 

• NIRA declared unconstitu- 
tional • National Labor Rela- 
tions Act (Wagner-Connery Act) 
passed • ICC regulation ex- 
tended to buses and trucks 


1936 




1937 


1938 


rifiv 

w 


• Liberty League attacks New 
Deal • Social Security Act passed 

• Powers of Federal Reserve 
System increased • Wheeler- 
Rayburn Act to regulate public 
utilities holding companies 

• Mussolini invades Ethiopia 

• Neutrality Act passed 


• AAA declared unconstitu- 
tional • War veterans' bonus 
paid • SCADAA replaces AAA 

• Robinson-Patman Act against 
price discrimination passed 

• F.D.R. re-elected • General 
‘Motors sit-down strike • United 
States gives up right to intervene 
in Panama • Second Neutrality 
Act passed • Germany reoccu- 
pies Rhineland 


• 'Court-packing' plan fails 

• FSA to aid farm tenants, 
sharecroppers, and laborers 

• United States Housing Author- 
ity created • Third Neutrality 
Act passed • F.D.R.. 'quarantine' 
speech • Japanese planes bomb 
Panay 


• AAA of 1938 • House com- 
mittee to investigate un- 
American activities • Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act passed 

• Fair Labor Standards Act 
(Wages and Hours Act) passed 

• Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization becomes Congress of 
Industrial Organizations • Mex- 
ico takes ownership of American 
and British oil properties • Hit- 
ler appeased at Munich • United 
States protests Japan's violations 
of 'Open Door' • Declaration 
of Lima to resist jointly Nazi or 
Fascist aggression 
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* Hatch Corrupt Practices Act 
passed • Germany invades 
Czechoslovakia • German-Rus- 
sian nonaggression pact • Ger- 
many invades Poland • Neutral- 
ity Act to aid Britain and France 

• Russia invades Finland 

1940 

• First peacetime selective serv- 
ice • BrilisH-Americon destroyer 
deal • F.D.R. re-elected for third 
term 

1 

• F.D.R. defines Four Freedoms 

• Lend-lease Act passed • Axis 
assets in United States frozen 

• Germany invades Soviet Union 

• United States offers aid to 

Soviet Union • Atlantic Charter 
pronounces post-war aims 

• Pearl Harbor attacked • The 
Congress declares war 

1942 

• War Production Board created 

• Rationing and rent ceilings 
adopted • Bataan and Corregi- 
dor fall • Battles of Coral Sea 
and Midway • Allied forces 
land in North Africa • Siege of 
Stalingrad begins 

[ 1943 

' 

• Casablanca Conference 

• American Pacific offensive 

• Italian campaign opens 

• Cairo and Teheran Confer- 

1944 

• D-Day invasion • Philippines 
campaign begins • F.D.R. re- 

1945 

• Yalta Conference • Death of 
F.D.R. • V-E Day • UN Charter 
signed • Atomic bombs dropped 

• V-J Day 


lo involvement in a war against the fascist 
powers were called isolationists. They used 
arguments something like these: that the 
United States should be grateful for the 3,000 
miles of ocean separating it from the Old 
World, its class conflicts, and its wars; that 
Mussolini and Hitler had restored order in 
their chaotic countries; that, in spite of their 
cruelty, these fascists were bulwarks against 
the spread of Russian communism; and that 
the European Allies had brought the Nazi 
threat on themselves by writing a harsh 
Treaty of Versailles. Such isolationists asked: 
If the fascists are out to gain territory, are not 
the British and French imperialistic, too, 
fighting to hold on to their empires? 

However, some Americans, even before 
World War II broke out, thought that the 
United States should let the world know that 
it stood with the peace-loving nations against 
the aggressors. Only by such collective se- 
curity, they believed, could any single nation 
feel secure. 

The Neutrality Acts: Evidence of the Strong 
Influence of the Isolationists in the Thirties. 

In hopes of keeping the United States out of 
a possible World War II, the Congress, in 
the Thirties, passed a senes of Neutrality 
Acts. The purpose of these acts was to avoid 
certain conditions that the Congress be- 
lieved had helped to drag the United States 
into World War I. 

Remembering America's investments with 
the Allies before its entry into World War I, 
the Congress forbade loans 1 and the sale and 
shipment of munitions to belligerents. Re- 
membenng the Lusitania and other ships 
sunk by German submarines, the Congress 
forbade Americans to travel on the ships of 
belligerents. Thus, in these acts, the United 
States gave up its traditional insistence on 
neutral rights, including freedom of the seas. 
The Congress remembered that insistence on 


1 As we know, an act passed in 1934, the Johnson 
Act, had made it illegal to extend credit to any 
nation that had failed to pay its World War I 
debts This was another example of isolationist 
sentiment, 
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A cartoon captioned “What Price 
Achilles’ Heel?” by Bruce Russell, pub- 
lished in the Los Angeles Times. After 
investigating the origins of the terms 
“Achilles’ heel” and “fifth column,” ex- 
plain this 1940 cartoon. 

neutral rights had been an important reason 
for the entry of the United States into both 
the War of 1812 and World War I. The Neu- 
trality Acts were to go into effect when the 
President declared the existence of a foreign 
war. 

Some Criticisms of the Neutrality Acts. 
The embargo on munitions to all belligerents 
actually encouraged the fascist nations. They 
had been preparing for war for some time 
and had big supplies of munitions on hand. 
Now they could be sure that the poorly pre- 
pared democracies, such as France and 
Britain, would get no munitions in America. 
Tims, in a way, the embargo helped to bring 
on World War II. 

In general, the Neutrality Acts seemed im- 
moral, for they applied equally to aggressor 
and peace-loving nations. Some say that the 
framers of the Neutrality Acts were naive to 
believe that the acts alone could keep the 
nation out of war. Certainly, such acts are no 
insurance that an aggressor will not attack. 

The Administration Becomes Increasingly 
Aware of the Fascist Threat. Continental 
solidarity for hemispheric defense had been 
a central goal of die foreign policy of the 


United States in the 1930’s. A main reason 
why had been the fascist threat. This threat 
caused President Roosevelt in 1936 to ask all 
the nations of the world to sign nonaggres- 
sion pacts. In 1937 came his “quarantine 
speech.” In 1938, he urged the Congress to 
appropriate money to build a two-ocean 
navy. With Japan threatening the Pacific, 
and Germany threatening the Atlantic, this 
seemed almost a matter of life or death to 
the United States. 

In 1939, as we know, the Nazis invaded 
Poland and the Russian Communists invaded 
Finland. At this time, a new Neutrality Act 
was passed that lifted the arms embargo. 
However, nations purchasing munitions were 
required to pay cash and carry the goods 
away in non-American ships. This cash-and- 
carry clause, Roosevelt felt, would be helpful 
to a democracy such as Britain, which had 
a big navy and merchant marine. 1 It was in 
keeping with his belief and that of a rapidly 
growing number of Americans that Amer- 
ican help should go not to aggressors but to 
nations threatened by aggression. Roosevelt 
explained that by selling munitions to such 
nations, the United States would be strength- 
ening them. Thus there would be less chance, 
he said, of the war reaching America's door. 

The isolationists did not like the idea of 
repealing the arms embargo. But they were 
pleased by the cash-and-carry principle. 
Cash-and-carry, they felt, would prevent fur- 
ther financial involvement in the affairs of 
warring nations and the sinking of American 
ships. Thus situations that helped get the 
United States into World War I would not 
be repeated. Isolationists were also pleased 
by clauses in the 1939 Neutrality Act that 
prohibited American ships from entering 
danger zones and that forbade the arming of 
merchant ships. But it wasn’t long, as we 
shall soon see, before the United States, for 
all its efforts to stay out, was involved in 
World War II. 


1 A similar cash-and-carry clause had been included 
in an earlier Neutrality Act, but it did not apply 
to war materials. 
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(b) Poland, (c) Britain and France, and 
(d) the U.S.S.R.? 

18. Trace the aggressions of (a) Japan, (b) 
Italy, (c) Germany, and (d) the U.S.S.R. 

19. Sum up the actions of the League of 
Nations with respect to the aggressions 
of (a) Japan, (b) Italy, (c) Germany, 
and (d) the U.S.S.R. 

20. Prove that Japan showed contempt for 
Americans and Westerners in general in 
the Thirties. 

21. Give (a) reasons for and (b) proof of 
the desire of most Americans to stay out 
of war in the Thirties. 

22. Explain the (a) provisions of and (b) 
criticisms made against the Neutrality 
Acts of the Thirties. 

23. What steps did the United States take 
in the late 1930’s that indicated that neu- 
trality was going to be difficult to main- 
tain? 

"&■ Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. What adjectives would you use to de- 
scribe the tone of the quotation intro- 
ducing this chapter? 

2. If you had been a presidential adviser 
in the Thirties, what suggestions would 
you have made to promote a Good 
Neighbor policy? 

3. IIow would you have answered the 
charge of “Yanqui imperialism” leveled 
by some Latin Americans? 

4. Which do you think was the most se- 
rious obstacle to effective inter-American 
co-operation? For what reasons? 

5. Which do you think was the most im- 
portant factor in helping to overcome 
these obstacles to inter-American co- 
operation? Justify your choice. 

6. Give your opinions of the results of 
each of the inter-American conferences 
mentioned in this chapter. 

7. Show that inter-American cultural, eco- 
nomic, and military co-operation are in- 
terdependent. 

S. Enlightened self-interest, in the Thirties, 


as now, was the key to close Canadian- 
American co-operation. To what extent 
do you agree? 

9. Was recognition of the U.S.S.R. in 1933 
wise? Give reasons for your answer. 

10. What lessons might democracies learn 
from a study of the origins and opera- 
tions of totalitarian governments? 

11. What arguments might a Japanese have 
given to justify his hostility to the United 
States before World War II? How would 
you have answered these arguments? 

12. Point out ways in which the basic causes 
of World War I and World War II were 
(a) similar and (b) different. 

13. What do you consider the most basic of 
the basic causes of World War II? Give 
reasons for ypur answer. 

14. Explain fully whether you believe that 
the United States should have used force 
to oust Japan from Manchuria in 1931. 

15. Some have said that Britain and France 
might have stood up to the fascist aggres- 
sors earlier had the United States aban- 
doned isolationism. Give your opinions 
on this view. 

16. Of all the aggressions, which do you think 
shocked Americans most? For what rea- 
sons? 

17. In the neutrality legislation of the Thir- 
ties, the past was dictating to the future. 
Explain. To what extent do you agree? 

18. Give your opinions of (a) the “quaran- 
tine speech,” (b) the isolationists of the 
Thirties, and (c) the cash-and-carry 
clause. 

* Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. On an outline map of the world, locate 

(a) places where inter-American con- 
ferences were held during the Thirties, 

(b) the aggressor nations of the Thir- 
ties, (c) the nations that were victims 
of aggression in the Thirties, and (d) 
any other nation mentioned in this chap- 
ter. 
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2. Indicate which persons mentioned in this 
chapter you would include in your Hall 
of Infamy. Write a brief speech nomi- 
nating your choices. 

3. Make a series of striking and meaningful 
newspaper headlines on the highlights of 
this chapter. 

4. In committee, prepare an assembly pro- 
gram on inter-American co-operation. In- 
clude in the presentation flags, costumes, 
handicrafts, films, dances, music, poetry, 
and quotations, as well as basic informa- 
tion. 

5. Contribute to a bulletin board exhibit 
of cartoons contrasting the Good Neigh- 
bor policy with the big-stick policy. 

6. Collaborate in writing an imaginary con- 
versation that might have taken place at 
(a) an inter- American conference of the 
Thirties or (b) a meeting of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis. 

7. Collect quotations by any individual 
mentioned in this chapter. Then write an 
article indicating what these quotations 
tell you about the individual. 

8 Imagine yourself an American detained 
in the Thirties in (a) Japan, (b) Italy, 
(c) Germany, or (d) the U.S.SR. Write 
a few pages in your diary describing 
your experiences there. Cite your sources 
of information. 

9. Prepare an imaginary agenda for a 
meeting between the President of the 


United States and the prime minister of 
Canada in 1939. 

10. Write an “if’ essay entitled: (a) “If Japan 
Had Been Stopped in Manchuria,” (b) 
“If the United States Had Been a Mem- 
ber of the League of Nations,” or (c) "If 
There Had Been No Hitler-Stalin Non- 
aggression Pact.” 

11. Read any one of the following plays: 

(a) There Shall Be No Night by Robert 
E. Sherwood, (b) Watch on the Rhine, or 
(c) The Searching Wind — both of the 
latter by Lillian Heilman. Tell what the 
play read tells about the times. 

12. From Words Thai Made American His- 
tory, Vol II, edited by R. N Current 
and J. A Garraty, read (a) "The Case 
for Isolation” by Charles A. Beard and 

(b) “Aid to Britain" by Franklin D Roo- 
sevelt. Write an essay contrasting the 
two articles. 

13. From A History of the United States 
from 1865 to the Present, edited by F. W. 
Klingberg, read any one of the articles in 
Section 14 that deals with the period 
before December, 1941. Report on the 
extent to which it appeals to your emo- 
tions and your reason 

14. From the American Heritage senes, read 
“When the Red Storm Broke” (February, 
1961 ) . Give reasons why the information 
revealed therein is bound to make many 
Americans sad. 
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Unit Six • The Great Experiment Weathers Two Great Wars and a Great Depression 



The United States Fights 

In World War II Around the World 


Events Leading Up to United States Entry into World War II 

• A Nazi Victory Threatens • The United States Becomes Less and Less Neutral 

• Getting Lend-Lease Goods to Britain Gets the United States More Deeply 
Involved • The Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter: Moral Support Added 
to Material Support • Japan Becomes More Aggressive in the Far East • Japan’s 
Attack on Pearl Harbor Brings the United States into World War II 

The United States Joins in a Total, Global War Against the Axis 

• Japan Conquers Much of the Far East • The Philippines Are Lost • The 
Middle East Is Threatened • Terrible Losses Are Suffered in the Battle of the 
Atlantic • The United Nations Win in North Africa and Italy • The U.S.S.R. 
Wins Victory at Stalingrad • Normandy Is Invaded • The Final Defeat of the 
Nazis • Island-hopping on the Road to Tokyo • Atomic Bombs Force Japan’s 
Surrender 

Reasons Why the United States Was Able to Play a Vital Role in This War 

• Industry and Science Perform Miracles • Farmers Produce Bumper Crops 
for the United States and Its Partners • Wage Earners Co-operate • People in 
All Walks of Life ‘Do Their Bit’ • The Government Tries to Insure Fair Play in 
Drafting Servicemen and in Curbing Inflation • Civil Liberties Are Generally 
Respected 


Events Leading Up to 
United States Entry 
Into World War 11 

Some Fighting Tactics of the Nazis. Civil- 
ians died by the thousands as their cities 
were mercilessly bombed, even after they 
had surrendered. Traitors within the invaded 
country (called fifth columnists during 


World War II) sabotaged their country s de- 
fenses and made the task of the invader 
easier. The invader cut off, enveloped, and 
smashed sections of the enemy’s forces by 
surprise attacks, executed with the speed of 
lightning. To bring about the victim s sur- 
render or total destruction, planes, tanks, 
artillery, and motorized infantry worked as 
a team. 
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Such tactics of co-ordinated lightning war- 
fare (called blitzkrieg) were introduced by 
the Nazis in their invasion of Poland, and 
used against other countries throughout 
World War II In their occupation of con- 
quered countries, the Nazis ruthlessly exe- 
cuted thousands. Thousands more were 
packed like cattle into freight cars and 
shipped off to serve as slave laborers in Cer- 
many 

The Nazi blitzkrieg in Poland indicated 
that mobile offensive warfare was replacing 
the positional defensive warfare of World 
War I. But the French had prepared for a 
possible World War II as though it would 
be another World War I This explains why 
they had spent millions building their Ma- 
gi not Line along the French-German border 
Along this line, French troops were stationed 
throughout the winter of 1939-1940. At the 
same time, Cerman troops waited along a 
similar line of fortifications (the Siegfried 
Line) There was so little military action 
that many ridiculed this period as a “sitz- 
krieg” and a "phony war.” 

The Nazis Conquer Most of Western Eu- 
rope. Actually, Hitler was just biding his 
time. Through propaganda, promises, and 
threats, he hoped to split the Allies, Britain 
and France. He failed. Then the "sitzkrieg” 
ceased, in the spring of 1940, and the Nazis 
began a series of blitzkriegs. In rapid suc- 
cession, Denmark, Norway, Luxembourg, 
Holland, and Belgium were blitzed and con- 
quered. 

Onward the Nazis rolled. They flanked 
the Maginot Line, seized such channel ports 
as Calais and Boulogne, and cornered nearly 
350,000 British and French troops in another 
channel port, Dunkirk. These troops seemed 
doomed. But then occurred what has been 
called the miracle at Dunkirk. Protected by 
the tiny Royal Air Force (RAF), British war- 
ships, fishing boats, private yachts, and even 
rowboats evacuated most of the troops to 
England. Most of their desperately needed 
military equipment bad to be left behind 

Southward the Nazis then rolled. On June 
14, to the shock and sorrow of the democratic 


world, Paris fell. France was forced to yield 
more than half of its territory, including the 
important channel ports, to Germany. The 
remainder. Unoccupied France, became a 
fascist state Vichy became its capital and its 
totalitarian government took orders from 
Hitler 

To fight foreign occupation, the French 
formed an underground resistance move- 
ment. This movement co-operated with a 
govcrnmcnt-in-exile in London called the 
Free French and led by General Charles de 
Gaulle In other occupied countries, similar 
resistance mo; cments had been set up. 

When it had looked as though France 
didn’t have much chance, just before it fell, 
Mussolini had declared war on the Allies. 
Of this act. President Roosevelt said angrily: 
“The hand that held the dagger has struck 
it into the back of its neighbor.” 

The British Hold Out, in Spite of Terrible 
Losses on Sea and land. Now it looked as 
though Britain didn’t have much chance, 
with so much of Western Europe in Hitler’s 
hands From the start, the British had block- 
aded German ports and sunk many German 
submarines. In turn, Nazi submarines had 
sunk many British ships delivering goods 
from the empire and neutral countries. This 
ocean conflict has been called the Battle of 
the Atlantic. In it, the Nazis seemed to have 
gained the upper hand. Many British naval 
vessels were being sunk. So, too, were many 
merchant vessels — far faster than the ship- 
yards could build new ones. 

Furthermore, during the middle months 
of 1940, the Nazi Luftuaffc (air force), in 
wave after wave, bombarded Britain Not 
only were military installations and factories 
blasted, but hospitals, churches, homes, and 
schools. Yet the hard-pressed British people, 
under the inspired leadership of their prime 
minister, Winston Churchill, would not quit. 
And the outnumbered RAF, fighting heroi- 
cally, shot Nazi planes by the thousands out 
of the skies over Britain. 

The Nazis Sweep On in North Africa, the 
Balkans, and Russia. Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania had fallen into Nazi hands by late 
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1940. The treason of their fifth columnists, 
plus Nazi promises, propaganda, and threats 
had put them there. By this time, too, Mus- 
solini had launched campaigns in North 
Africa and Greece. But British and Greek 
resistance was so strong that Hitler had to 
come to Mussolini’s rescue in 1941. Soon the 
British were driven back eastward to Egypt’s 
border. Soon, too, Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
the island of Crete were also conquered. In 
Yugoslavia especially, however, guerrilla re- 
sistance made things difficult for the Nazis 
throughout the war. 

Along a 2,000-mile front, from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, Hitler launched an invasion 
of the U.S.S.R. in June, 1941. Once more, a 
nonaggression pact did not stop him. Nor did 
he bother to declare war. His generals had 


warned him not to thus endanger Germany’s 
position by creating a two-front war. But he 
was convinced that Russia could be defeated 
within a few months. Then Russia’s rich re- 
sources would be available to fuel the Nazi 
war machine. There was a chance, too, Hitler 
thought, that a war against Communist Rus- 
sia would gain sympathy for the Nazis in 
Britain and the United States. Instead, 
Churchill promised British help to any gov- 
ernment that resisted the Nazis. This, as we 
shall see, also became the attitude of the 
United States. 

At first, it seemed as though nothing could 
stop the Nazi steamroller in Russia. In the 
north, it drove almost to Leningrad; in cen- 
tral Russia, almost to Moscow; and in the 
south, to the gates of the Caucasus. The 





Russians suffered millions of casualties, civil- 
ian as well as military. Even after the Rus- 
sians had won back nearly a quarter of then- 
lost territory by December, 1941, things still 
looked black for them. For the Nazis were 
in control of many of Russia’s resources and 
were preparing to launch new offensives in 
the spring. 

Why Possible Victory for the Fascists 
Seemed a Tragedy to a Growing Number of 
Americans. From a moral point of view, how 
can the United States look the other way 
when fascist nations are murdering innocent 
victims? This kind of question was asked by 
more and more Americans as time went on. 
They were horrified by the continued fascist 
aggressions, by the savagery of Nazis toward 
Jews, by the savagery of the Japanese mili- 
tary toward Chinese, by the practice of mak- 
ing slave laborers of conquered peoples, and 
by the fascist ravings about their plans for 
world conquest. 

From a military point of view, such Amer- 
icans asked, isn’t there a danger that Hitler 
will seize Denmark’s Iceland and Greenland, 
now that he has conquered Denmark? 
Wouldn’t Nazi control of these islands 
threaten the sea route between Britain and 
the United States? Would not Britain’s de- 
feat and the loss of its fleet result in a Nazi 
invasion of Canada? With the Netherlands 
and France already Nazi-dominated, would 
not Britain’s defeat result in a Nazi demand 
for the Caribbean possessions of all three? 
With these possessions so dangerously near 
the Panama Canal, would not the United 
States then have to go to war to prevent 
their annexation? If Britain falls, who will be 
left to prevent tbe fascist conquest of North 
Africa? Since Dakar in French West Africa 
is less than 2,000 miles from Natal in Brazil, 
might not the fascists then invade Latin 
America? 

And if, by this time, the Japanese fascists 
had conquered the entire Far East, these 
Americans continued, would not the United 
States be on the verge of disaster? Would it 
not then be “a lone island” trying to with- 
stand the onslaughts of fascist aggressors 


armed with practically all the world’s re- 
sources? 

The United States Takes Some Measures 
to Prepare Itself. Fifty thousand planes a 
year — this was what President Roosevelt 
asked the Congress to provide funds for, 
just before France fell to the Nazis. Ridicu- 
lous! said skeptics How could industry build 
50,000 planes in one year? But industry did 
this — and far more — as the years rolled on. 

A start on a two-ocean navy, consultation 
with Canada and Latin America on defense, 
and the passage of a Selective Service Act 
were some other preparedness steps taken 
in the last half of 1940. The Selective Serv- 
ice Act provided for the first peacetime draft 
in American history. The Congress also ap- 
propriated billions to build up the army, 
the navy, and the air force. 

The United States Becomes Less and Less 
Neutral as It Aids Britain More and More. 
“Give us the tools [of war] and we will 
finish the job,” said Churchill. To help keep 
Britain fighting, the United States gradually 
gave it more and more "tools ” World War I 
merchant vessels and tanks were sold to 
Britain. Axis merchant ships in American 
ports were seized and turned over to Britain. 
In addition. Axis assets in American banks 
were frozen and Axis consulates closed. It 
was hoped that these steps would curb Axis 
propaganda and Axis schemes to interfere 
with aid to Britain Thus the United States 
became less and less of a neutral. 

Fifty Destroyers for Eight Basesi Both 
Britain and the United States Benefit. A gift 
of fifty overage American destroyers was 
made to Britain in 1940. In return, Britain 
presented the United States with two naval 
and air bases, and granted it long-term leases 
on six others on British territory in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. These eight bases extend 
from Newfoundland in tbe north to British 
Guiana in the south. 1 

Britain desperately needed the destroyers 


*The gifts were in Newfoundland and Bermuda, 
and the leases in the Bahamas, St. Lucia, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, Antigua, and British Guiana. 
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to prevent invasion and to protect merchant 
shipping from the attacks of Nazi submarines 
and planes. And the United States valued 
the bases as a protection for America’s At- 
lantic coast and Panama Canal. 

Aid to Britain Is No Issue in the Election 
of 1940. In Great Britain, in periods of great 
emergency, it is permissible to postpone elec- 
tions. But in the United States, emergency 
or not, the calendar determines elections. 
Thus, the presidential election of 1940 took 
place in the midst of one of the most crucial 
periods in American history. Despite the 
“no-third-term” tradition of the American 
Presidency, Roosevelt was renominated for 
a third term with little opposition. The Re- 
publicans nominated Wendell L. Willkie, a 
political amateur whose magnetic personality 
captured the imagination of millions. Al- 
though he had opposed TVA, Willkie fa- 
vored most New Deal measures. Like many 
other Republicans, he also favored all-out 
aid to Britain. 1 Two such Republicans were 
appointed to Roosevelt’s Cabinet as a symbol 
of national unity a few months before the 
election. One, Henry L. Stimson, who had 
been secretary of state under President Hoo- 
ver, was appointed secretary of war. The 
other, Frank Knox, who had been the Re- 
publican vice-presidential candidate in 1936, 
was appointed secretary of the navy. 

In the campaign, the Republicans attacked 
Roosevelt as a would-be dictator. They con- 
demned him for wanting to serve three terms, 
when two had been enough for George 
Washington. Late in the campaign, Roosevelt 
recognized the growing fear of many voters 
that the United States would become in- 
volved in the war. This was when he said: 
"... I shall say it again and again and 
again: your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars.” However, he later in- 
dicated that he did not consider fighting back 
after an attack a foreign war. 


1 Just as there were many interventionist Repub- 
licans who favored all-out aid to Britain, so there 
were many isolationist Democrats. Thus the ques- 
tion of intervention or isolation was not neces- 
sarily a party issue. 


Roosevelt polled about five million votes 
more than Willkie. Thus he became the first 
President to serve a third term. One im- 
portant reason for his re-election was the 
returning prosperity. Another was the voters 
feeling that, with war threatening, it was 
no time to change administrations. 

Efforts to Make the United States the 'Ar- 
senal of Democracy' Provoke Bitter Debates. 
“A green light” from the people to go ahead 
and help nations “whose defense the Presi- 
dent deems vital to the defense of the United 
States” — this was how Roosevelt interpreted 
his re-election. Therefore, he persuaded the 
Congress to pass a law authorizing the Pres- 
ident to sell, lend, lease, or otherwise transfer 
all types of military supplies to such nations. 
This law, popularly called the Lend-Lease 
Act, meant much to Britain. For Britain had 
little cash left with which to buy munitions. 
By the war’s end, the value of lend-lease sup- 
plies amounted to more than $50 billion, with 
Britain getting the largest share. Thus the 
United States became, in the President’s 
words, the “arsenal of democracy.” 1 

Repayment of lend-lease was to be not in 
cash but in goods and services at the war’s 
end. By lending goods rather than money, 
Roosevelt hoped to prevent a repetition of 
the war debt problems that followed World 
War I. Lend-lease rendered meaningless the 
prohibition on loans to belligerents con- 
tained in the Neutrality Acts. Seldom, if ever, 
has a President of the United States been 
granted as much power as the Congress 
granted President Roosevelt in the Lend- 
Lease Act. 

Isolationists had strongly condemned the 
destroyer deal and the Selective Service Act. 
But to them the Lend-Lease Act was even 
better proof that President Roosevelt wanted 
to drag the United States into the war. Pro- 


1 Lend-lease was not entirely a one-way street. 
After the entry of the United States into the war, 
its allies supplied American troops abroad with 
clothing, food, munitions, and bases. They also 
sent to the United States needed raw materials. 
This “reverse lend-lease” amounted to about 58 
billion. 
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testing the act, a group of mothers knelt in 
prayer on the steps of the Capitol. How- 
ever, a poll at this time revealed that nearly 
seventy per cent of the people supported 
aid to the democracies, even if war might 
result. 

Getting Lend-Lease Goods to Britain Gets 
the United States More Deeply Involved. To 

make sure that lend-leasc goods would teach 
their destination, the United States took steps 
to protect the sea route to Britain. It stationed 
military forces in Iceland and Greenland. 
Beginning in April, 1941, it maintained air 
patrols. These were to warn British war- 
ships convoying merchant ships of the loca- 
tion of Na 2 i submarines. Next, in July, the 
United States set up American convoys to 
protect British merchant ships as far as Ice- 
land. From there, they were convoyed on 
to Britain by British ships 

In September, a Nazi submarine Bred tor- 
pedoes — which missed — at an American de- 
stroyer on its way to Iceland. Angrily, Roo- 
sevelt called Nazi submarines “rattlesnakes 
of the Atlantic ” He ordered the navy to shoot 
on sight any found in American defensive 
waters Thus an undeclared naval war be- 
tween Germany and the United States was 
on in the North Atlantic. One tragic conse- 
quence was the sinking, in October, of the 
destroyer Reuben James, on convoy duty off 
Iceland. More than 100 lives were lost By 
this time, too, a number of American mer- 
chant ships outside the war zone had been 
sunk by Nazi submarines. Angrily, the Con- 
gress responded in November by practically 
canceling the Neutrality Act of 1939. As a 
result, United States merchant vessels were 
permitted to be armed, and to enter war 
zones to carry cargoes into belligerent ports. 

The Four Freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter: Moral Support Added to Material 
Support. The American people knew what 
they were against. They were against what 
the fascists were for: tyranny, brutality, and 
contempt for human dignity, But what, Roo- 
sevelt asked himself, should Americans be 
for, if and when the fascists were defeated 3 
In his famous Four Freedoms speech of 


January, 1941, the President gave his answer 
thus. 

We look forward to a world founded upon 
. freedom of speech and expression, 
freedom of every person to worship 
Cod in his own way, . . . freedom from 
want, . freedom from fear. . 

By freedom fiom want, Roosevelt meant a 
decent standard of living for everybody 
everywhere. By fi eedom from fear, he meant 
freedom from aggressive warfare. This moral 
declaration was in a sense a statement of war 
aims, even though the United States was not 
yet officially in the war. It inspired many to 
demand even greater material aid for the 
democracies. 

On a cruiser on the high seas, on August 
14, 1941, while the United States was still 
officially at peace, President Roosevelt met 
with Prime Minister Churchill. There, in a 
joint declaration, later called the Atlantic 
Charter, they pledged “the final destruction 
of the Nazi tyranny” 

In effect, the Atlantic Charter condemned 
the seizure of territory. It upheld “the right 
of all people to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live, . the 
right of all states ... of access on equal 
terms to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world, . . improved labor standards, 
economic advancement and social security.” 
It stressed, too, freedom of the seas, "aban- 
donment of the use of force, . . disarma- 
ment of [aggressor] nations [and efforts to] 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crush- 
ing burden of armaments.” It expressed the 
hop£ for a permanent peace so that “all the 
men in all the lands may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want.” To achieve 
and preserve such a peace, it implied the 
need for a world organization. 

The spirit of, and many of the ideas in, 
the Atlantic Charter are much like those of 
President Wilsons Fourteen Points (page 
683). The United Nations, as the nations 
fighting the Axis were called, accepted the 
Atlantic Charter as a statement of the peace 
aims for which they were fighting. 
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Japan Becomes More and More Aggres- 
sive in the Far East. While the Western na- 
tions had been busy fighting World War I, 
Japan had made its Twenty-one Demands 
on China. While the world had been busy 
fighting the Great Depression, Japan had in- 
vaded Manchuria. While the Western pow- 
ers had been worried about Hitler’s and Mus- 
solini’s aggressions in the late 1930’s, Japan 
had taken over most of China’s coast and 
moved inland. While the Western powers 
had been distracted by Hitler’s swallowing 
up of Czechoslovakia, Japan had seized 
China’s Hainan Island and the French- 
claimed Spratling Islands. 1 Then, in Septem- 
ber, 1940, when France fell, Japan occupied 
northern French Indo-China. 

In September, 1940, too, Japanese Foreign 
Minister Yosuke Matsuoka defined what 
Japan meant by its New Order for Asia. In 
essence, it meant Japanese domination of 
Britain’s India, Burma, Malaya, and Borneo; 
British Commonwealth members Australia 
and New Zealand; the Netherlands East 
Indies; all of French Indo-China; Thailand; 
many Pacific islands; and, of course, China. 
The Philippines were not listed, but the 
United States sensed that they were on 
Japan’s timetable, too. 

Also in September, 1940, Japan joined 
Hitler and Mussolini to form the Rotne- 
Bcrlin-Tokyo Axis. In this Tripartite Pact. 
each recognized the New Order of the others. 
Without naming the United States, all three 
indicated that they would fight alongside any 
one of them that might become involved in 
a war with the United States. With this back- 
iug, Japanese militarists felt free to expand 
southward. To protect itself, while moving 
southward, from an attack in the north by 
the U.S.S.R., Japan signed a nonaggression 
pact with the U.S.S.R. in April, 1941. Then, a 
few months later, when Hitler invaded the 
U.S.S.R., Japan felt even freer from a possi- 


1 Hainan lies on the British sea lane between Hong 
Kong and Singapore. The Sprading Islands lie near 
Indo-China (then French) and the Philippines 
(then an American possession). 


ble northern attack. It then occupied the rest 
of Indo-China. As Japan extended its con- 
quests in China, it became obvious that the 
Open Door there would soon be shut tight. 

In December, 1940, the United States 
cracked Japan’s secret code. It learned that 
Japanese militarists were planning further 
attacks in the Far East. The next month, the 
American ambassador to Japan warned Sec- 
retary of State Hull of a rumor that was cir- 
culating in Tokyo. This was that “the Japa- 
nese, in case of a break with the United 
States, are planning to go all out in a sur- 
prise mass attack at Pearl Harbor.” 

The United States Extends a Loan, Lend- 
Lease, and Planes to China, But Curbs Trade 
with Japan. By 1940, the United States had 
decided that it would have to take drastic 
steps to stop Japan’s aggression. It seemed 
inconsistent to give all-out aid to help Britain 
stop Hitler in the West and do so little to 
stop the Japanese threat to the British Em- 
pire in the East. 

In the summer of 1940, the United States 
made a loan to China. It also made it diffi- 
cult for Japan to buy certain military sup- 
plies in the United States. Aviation gasoline 
was completely embargoed. However, Japan 
continued to obtain many other strategic 
materials from the United States. 

In the summer of 1941, when Japan occu- 
pied all of Indo-China, all Japanese assets in 
the United States were frozen. So were 
Japanese assets in Britain and the Nether- 
lands. This made it impossible for Japan to 
buy military supplies and other strategic 
materials. The Japanese militarists became 
all the more warlike when the United States 
kept a stream of lend-lease supplies going 
into China by way of the Burma Road. The 
Japanese began to bomb this supply route. 
American planes were then turned over to 
China. American pilots volunteered to fly 
some of these planes to keep the Burma Road 
open. 

The United States and Japan Find Each 
Other's Demands Unacceptable. While these 
drastic steps were being taken, discussions 
were being held between the United States 
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and Japan. Japan demanded that the United 
States and Britain stop giving aid to China. 
It demanded that these nations cancel their 
orders freezing Japanese assets and reopen 
trade with Japan. It demanded that these na- 
tions support Japan m getting oil, rubber, 
iron ore, and other raw materials from South- 
east Asia and the Southwest Pacific. Finally, 
it demanded that these nations promise not 
to try to stop Japan's expansion in East Asia. 

For its part, the United States made these 
demands on Japan Withdraw your troops 
from China and Indo-China. Stop expanding 
in the Far East and trying to acquire raw 
materials there by force. Respect the terri- 
torial integrity of other nations. “Meet these 
demands," said Hull, “and the United States 
will grant Japan lower tariff rates and will 
unfreeze Japanese assets." 

Many moderates in Japan would have 
liked to have compromised with the United 
States. But in October, 1941, the militaristic 
and imperialistic Ceneral Hideki Tojo be- 
came Japans prime minister. By this time, 
the militarists completely dominated the 
Government. 

Late in November, 1941, Hull told the 
Japanese ambassador that the United States 
would not yield to Japan’s demands. Tojo 
and the Japanese militarists had already de- 
cided that this would mean war. In fact, 
while the talks were on, Japanese earners 
were en route for ? stnke at Pearl Harbor. 

Japan's Attack on Pearl Harbor Brings the 
United States into World War II. Launched 
from aircraft carriers, waves of Japanese 
planes bombed and strafed the United States 
naval base at Pearl Harbor, on December 7, 
1941. This "sneak attack” cost the United 
States about 4,500 casualties and 250 air- 
planes, and left it with a badly crippled 
Pacific fleet. 

“A date that will live in infamy” is what 
President Roosevelt called December 7th. 
The next day, he asked the Congress to rec- 
ognize that "a state of war” existed between 
Japan and the United States. The Congress 
did so with only one dissenting \ote. The 
ov erwhelming vote for war indicated how 


much the sneak attack had united the 
shocked American people. “Remember Pearl 
Harbor!” rang through the nation. 

On December 11, Germany and Italy de- 
clared war on the United States. 


The United States and Its Partners 
Fight the Axis in a Total, Global War 

Knock out Japan first! This was the natural 
reaction of most Americans after the sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Instead, the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Britain 
decided to concentrate on knocking out Ger- 
many and Italy first. Why? Both Britain and 
the U.S.S.R were receiving hammer blows 
from the Nazis. Suppose these blows 
knocked them out of the war. Then the 
United States would have been left alone to 
fight a two-front war: against Germany and 
Italy in Europe and against Japan in Asia. 
But suppose Germany and Italy could be 
knocked out first. Then the victors could turn 
as one against Japan. This grand strategy for 
global warfare also included practicing tem- 
porary defensive tactics in the Pacific The 
object was to prevent Japan from advancing 
any further. 

Things Look Black for the United Nations 
in Early 1942. During the first part of 1942, 
the Axis powers held sway in both East and 
West. Let us look more closely at the situ- 
ation facing the United Nations. 

Japans Seizures in the East Are Serious 
Losses to the United Nations. How depress- 
ing a look at the map of Asia must have been 
to United Nations strategists by the sum- 
mer of 1942! From the United States, the 
Japanese had seized the Philippines, Wake, 
Guam, and Midway From Britain, they had 
seized Hong Kong, Malaya (with Singapore, 
the finest naval base in the South Pacific), 
and Burma. From the Netherlands, they had 
seized the East Indies, with their treasures 
of oil, tin, and rubber. Independent Thailand 
became their easy victim After invading the 
Solomon Islands, New Guinea, and New 
Bntam, the Japanese were ready to pounce 
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on Australia. It looked as though they were 
ready to pounce on North America, too, when 
they seized the Aleutian Islands of Kiska and 
Attu — steppingstones to Alaska. In conquer- 
ing Burma, the Japanese were able to cut 
off the Burma Road supply route to China. 
Now they were poised to pounce on India, 
too. 

The Philippines Are Lost; MacArtliur 
Pledges: T Shall Return!’ After the fall of 
Manila in January, 1942, its defenders re- 
treated northward to the Philippines’ Bataan 
peninsula. On orders from President Roo- 
sevelt, General Douglas MacArthur escaped 
from Bataan to Australia. He left General 
Jonathan Wainwright in command. “I shall 
return!” MacArthur pledged. In Australia, 
MacArthur, now commander of the allied 
forces in the Southwest Pacific, began plan- 
ning the counteroffensive. Meanwhile, on 
Bataan, on May 6, 1942, what remained of 
the starving, malaria-ridden, worn-out, and 
outnumbered defenders surrendered their 
last stronghold — the fortress of Corregidor. 
The valiant defense of the Philippines by 
Filipinos and Americans was not futile. By 
delaying the Japanese, it gave the United 
Nations an opportunity to build defenses to 
prevent Japan’s further expansion southward. 

The Seriousness of the Axis Threat to the 
Middle East. How depressing a look at the 
map of Europe and North Africa must also 
have been to United Nations strategists in 
early 1942! As we know, Hitler controlled 
most of Western Europe, the Balkans, and 
much of the U.S.S.R. The Nazis, having re- 
covered from some setbacks in the U.S.S.R., 
had slashed their way southeastward into 
the Caucasus and to Stalingrad on the Volga 
River. In North Africa, German General 
Erwin Rommel had forced the British to re- 
treat to El Alamein, Egypt. This was about 
seventy miles from die British naval base at 
Alexandria. It looked as though the Middle 
East 1 was doomed to fall to the Axis. Nazi 
troops were pushing toward it from the Cau- 


1 The Middle East stretches from Turkey, Egypt, 
and the Sudan in the West to Iran in the East. 


casus in the north and from Egypt in the 
west. Their aim seemed to be to unite with 
Japanese troops pushing from the Far East. 

Axis control of the Middle East would have 
given it control of the entire eastern Medi- 
terranean, of the Suez Canal, of Middle 
Eastern oil, and of the great natural wealth 
of much of Asia. And getting lend-lease ma- 
terials to the U.S.S.R. by way of Iran would 
have been rendered impossible. Thus such 
control might have meant a speedy Axis 
victory and eventually an Axis-dominated 
world. 

The United Nations Suffer Terrible Losses 
in the Battle of the Atlantic. In the Battle of 
the Atlantic, too, things looked black for 
the United Nations. American freighters by 
the hundreds were being sunk by German 
submarines in the Caribbean, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and even a few miles off the Atlantic 
coast of the United States. Submarine wolf 
packs lurking in tire North Atlantic and dive 
bombers from Nazi-conquered lands made 
lend-lease convoys their special targets. Many 
a courageous merchant seaman thus lost his 
life in an effort to carry goods to Britain, or 
to the U.S.S.R. by way of Murmansk or 
Archangel. 

The United Nations Rebound and Move 
Slowly Toward Victory. Yet before the year 
1942 was out, the black picture began to 
brighten, as the United Nations fought back 
against Germany and Italy. A long, slow 
march to victory lay before them. 

The Successes of Bombers, Radar, and 
Montgomery. From bases in Britain, Amer- 
ican bombers by day and British bombers 
by night dropped thousands of bombs on 
Germany’s industrial centers. By late 1942, 
the tide was also turning in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. Much credit for this belongs to a 
remarkable invention, radar. By means of 
radar, radio waves could be sent out that 
warned of approaching enemy planes and 
submarines. By this time, too, British Em- 
pire forces led by British General Bernard 
Montgomery were driving Rommel’s troops 
out of Egypt and back toward Tunisia. 

The United Nations Open a Second Front 
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in North Africa. Again and again, Russia’s 
Stalin demanded that Britain and the United 
States open a second front Unless Nazi pres- 
sure were thus taken off Russia, he asserted, 
it would be impossible for Ins armies to take 
the offensive. In hopes of satisfying Stalin, 
Roosevelt and Churchill opened a second 
fiont in North Africa Stalin was not satis- 
fied, because he wanted one opened in Eu- 
rope 

The African second front was opened in 
November, 1942, when more than 800 ships 
landed British and American troops in Mo- 
rocco and Algeria Led by American Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, these forces 
began pressing Rommel's Nazi Italian troops 
from the west. From the east, Montgomery’s 
British forces closed in, and, from the south, 
a Free French army. So fierce was the fight- 
ing that the final United Nations victory in 
North Africa did not come until May, 1943 
But when it came, it meant an end to the 
Axis threat to the Middle East and all the 
dangers connected with it. It ended, too, the 
threat of an invasion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere by way of Western Africa Finally, 
North Africa could now be used as a spring- 
board for the invasion of Italy. 

The United Nations Win in Italy After a 
Heartbreaking Campaign. Shortly after the 
mainland of Italy was invaded in July, 1943, 
Italian leaders imprisoned Mussolini A new 
government was set up, which banned the 
Italian Fascist Party. However, Nazi para- 
troopers succeeded in rescuing Mussolini, 
and Hitler had him organize a Nazi-domi- 
nated government in northern Italy. Even 
though the new Italian-formed government 
had surrendered to the United Nations, the 
Nazis actually controlled most of Italy. So 
fiercely did the Nazis fight on that United 
Nations troops were almost driven back into 
the sea from the beachheads they had estab- 
lished at Salerno and Anzio Finally, after a 
>ear of unbelievable suffering and much 
bloodshed, United Nations troops entered 
Rome in June, 1944. But there "as to be 
much more suffering and bloodshed before 
northern Italy fell. 


The Significance of the Russian Success at 
Stalingrad. In the summer of 1942, Nazi 
planes were subjecting Stalingrad 1 to 
around-the-clock bombing. On the ground, 
Nazi troops and tanks were blasting then 
way into the city’s streets. But to the aston- 
ishment of the world, especially the Nazis, 
the Russians held out. They even succeeded 
in lifting the siege and forced a Nazi sur- 
render in February, 1943 

Some consider the Battle of Stalingrad 
one of the most significant m all history. It 
boosted morale throughout the United Na- 
tions by proving that the Nazi bhtzkriegers 
could be blitzed themselves. It meant a long 
two-front war for Hitler. And in a long war, 
the advantage was with the United Nations, 
which could depend upon ever increasing 
supplies from the United States. Finally, the 
victory so inspired the Russians that they 
went on an offensive that did not stop until 
they reached Berlin in 1945. 

The United Nations' Colossal D-Day In- 
vasion of Normandy. On June 6, 1944 
(D-Day), the United Nations invaded Nor- 
mandy in France This invasion, planned by 
Allied Commander Eisenhower and his 
United Nations advisers, was the greatest 
military feat in all history. 

At midnight preceding the dawn invasion, 
paratroopers were dropped behind the Ger- 
man lines to cut their communications. Six 
hundred warships and an umbrella of 11,000 
planes protected the 4,000 ships carrying the 
invaders toward the Normandy coast From 
ships to shore, the first wave of Americans, 
British, and Canadians were slowed up by 
underwater mines and barbed wire. Once 
ashore, they faced the withering fire of 
massed artillery and machine guns from con- 
crete Nazi fortifications more than three 
yards deep. Yet, in spite of heavy losses, 
250,000 men were landed on D-Day. More 
than one million were landed within two 
weeks. And more kept coming daily 

The Breakthrough to Paris Following D- 
Day • Following fierce fighting in Xormandv, 


1 Stalingrad has been renamed Volgograd 
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American assault troops land in Nor- 
mandy on D-Day. Joseph Stalin, who had 
previously implied that his partners in 
the war were not making an all-out effort 
to defeat the Nazis, was moved to say 
this of the Normandy invasion: “The his- 
tory of war does not know any such un- 
dertaking so broad in conception and so 
grandiose in its scale and so masterly in 
execution.” 


the American troops smashed through cen- 
tral France and on toward Paris. In leading 
this breakthrough, American Generals Omar 
Bradley and George Patton more than 
matched the lightning speed of the early 
Nazi blitzkriegs. Meanwhile, another army 
of Americans, British, and Free French was 
invading southern France from the Mediter- 
ranean. At the same time, British and Ca- 
nadian troops were liberating Nazi-held 
channel ports and cities in Belgium and the 
Netherlands. The liberation of Paris came on 
August 25, when American and Free French 
troops, aided by the French underground, 
forced a Nazi surrender. 

The United Nations Drive the Nazis Back 
to Where They Came From. Less than three 


weeks after the Paris surrender, the steam- 
rolling American troops were in Germany 
attacking the Siegfried Line. Here, for the 
first time in months, and for the last time, 
the Nazis summoned all their strength and 
hurled a counteroffensive. They drove the 
surprised Americans back fifty miles, creat- 
ing a bulge in Allied lines that reached into 
Belgium. Terrible losses were suffered on 
both sides in the December snows during 
this Battle of the Bulge. Fortunately, rein- 
forcements arrived. By mid-January, 1945, 
the Americans had the Nazis dragging them- 
selves back to the Siegfried Line. Shortly 
after, British and French, as well as Amer- 
ican, troops smashed through the Siegfried 
Line toward the Rhine. Pounding on east- 
ward, they crossed this river in April. 

Meanwhile, Russian troops were driving 
westward along a 1,000-mile front. Near 
Dresden, Germany, on April 25, detachments 
of Russians and Americans made contact. 
Everywhere, Nazi resistance was crumbling. 
On May 2, Berlin surrendered to the Rus- 
sians. On the same day, the Nazis in Italy 
were forced to surrender to an army made 
up of troops from nearly twenty of the 
United Nations. Finally, on May 8, V-E Day 
( Victory-in-Europe Day), Germany sur- 
rendered. 

President Roosevelt Dies Just Before the 
German Surrender. President Roosevelt did 
not live to see Germany’s surrender. On 
April 12, only a few months after he had been 
inaugurated for a fourth term, he died. The 
overwhelming responsibilities of fighting 
both the Great Depression and the greatest 
war in history had worn him out. Throughout 
the world, haters of dictators, as well as the 
dictator-dominated Russians, mourned Roo- 
sevelt’s passing. 

Vice-President Harry S. Truman suc- 
ceeded to the American Presidency. 

Mussolini Is Shot and Hitler Commits 
Suicide. And what happened to the hated 
dictators, Mussolini and Hitler? Mussolini 
had been captured by some members of the 
Italian underground who had supported the 
United Nations’ war effort. He was quickly 
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court-martialed and shot. His corpse was 
hanged head down in a public square and 
then buried m an unmarked grave. As for 
Hitler, it is believed that he committed sui- 
cide in a bomb-proof shelter in Berlin, and 
that his corpse was cremated. 

The Japanese Are Also Driven Back to 
Defeat. In the Pacific, the tide slowly began 
to turn against the Japanese within a few 
months of their attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The Value of the Naval Victories in the 
Battles of the Coral Sea and Midway. In the 
spring of 1942, a Japanese fleet was on its 
way to take part in a planned invasion of 
Australia. In the Coral Sea, off Australia’s 
northeast coast, it was engaged by an Amer- 
ican fleet. Neither fleet could see the other 
Carrier-based planes, not the battleships 
themselves, did the fighting. In this Battle 
of the Cotal Sea, losses weie heavy on both 


sides But the threatened invasion of Aus- 
tralia was thwarted. 

In June, off the island of Midway, an 
American fleet also succeeded in thwarting 
an attempted Japanese invasion of Hawaii. 
This Battle of Midway was also waged by 
earner-based planes, rather than by battle- 
ships In it, the American fleet almost an- 
nihilated the more powerful Japanese fleet. 

These two victories halted further Japa- 
nese fleet offensives They also helped to keep 
open America’s supply lines to the South 
Pacific Finally, they made it possible for the 
United States to put into effect its strategy 
for driving the Japanese back to where they 
came from. 

‘Island-hopping on the Road to Tokyo. 
This strategy \\ as based on the invasion and 
capture of selected islands in each group of 
Japanese-held islands These were then to 



be used as steppingstones for invading stra- 
tegic islands closer to Japan. In this strategy, 
many islands would be bypassed. Japanese 
troops there would thus be cut off from their 
home source of supplies of food and muni- 
tions. Co-ordinators of this strategy, called 
island-hopping, were General MacArthur and 
Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. Allied 
strategy also called for the recapture of 
Burma by way of India and the reopening of 
China’s supply lines from Burma. 

Marines and the Navy Maintain Their 
Grip on Guadalcanal. American marines, in 
the summer of 1942, established a beach- 
head on Guadalcanal. Guadalcanal is one of 
the Solomon Islands. In the Solomons, ever 
since April, the Japanese had been furiously 
building airfields. Such airfields were a se- 
rious threat to Australia. Australia was the 
base from which MacArthur planned to be- 
gin his island-hopping northward. 

Again and again, it looked as though the 
Japanese, well-trained in jungle warfare, 
might drive the marines back into the sea. 
Many marines were malaria-ridden. Few 
dared to catch more than a few hours of 
sleep, fighting an enemy who never seemed 
to sleep. For a month they were cut off from 
supplies. Yet they refused to yield their toe- 
hold on the island. Several furious sea battles 


A painting by Commander Dwight Simp- 
ler, United States Naval Reserve, of a 
United States aircraft carrier repelling a 
kamikaze attack near Japan in 1945. A 
historian has said that the use of suicide 
planes by the United States Air Force 
would be “ unthinkable What do you 
think were his reasons? 



were also fought for possession of Guadal- 
canal. In the final sea battle, Admiral Wil- 
liam “Bull” Halsey dealt a staggering blow 
to a powerful Japanese fleet. This helped to 
hold Guadalcanal. It also helped to pave the 
way for leap-frogging to other Solomon 
Islands. 

The Island-hoppers Draw Steadily Closer 
to Tokyo. Soon after the Guadalcanal in- 
vasion, more Americans got experience in 
savage jungle warfare in New Guinea. Here, 
fighting side by side their Australian allies, 
they began driving Japanese forces north- 
ward. It took six months before Allied forces, 
in the winter of 1943, had gained the upper 
hand in both New Guinea and the Solo- 
mons. By summer, Japan’s troops were 
driven out of Kiska and Attu in the Aleu- 
tians. Now Americans on the West Coast 
could breathe more easily. 

Between November, 1943 and February, 
1944, United States troops captured, in suc- 
cession, Tarawa in the Gilbert Islands, Qua- 
jalein and Eniwetok in the Marshalls, and 
Saipan and Tinian in the Marianas; they also 
recaptured Guam. Gaining possession of 
these steppingstones on the road to Tokyo 
required incredible courage and resulted in 
heavy casualties. 

The Japanese Navy Is Knocked Out in 
the Recapture of the Philippines. Living up 
to his pledge, MacArthur returned to the 
Philippines in October, 1944. To check his 
invasion of the island of Leyte there, the 
Japanese sent practically their entire navy. 
The resulting Battle of Leyte Gulf, really 
three battles, was the biggest naval engage- 
ment in history. So decisively were the Japa- 
nese defeated that the United States Navy 
had no naval opposition for the rest of the 
war. On land, the Japanese fought Mac- 
Arthur’s forces fanatically, but futilely. 

Iwo Jima and Okinawa Are Captured 
After Fierce Fighting. Using Saipan, Tinian, 
and Guam as bases, American bombers 
blasted Japan’s industrial cities again and 
again. To get blasting bases even closer to 
Japan, American forces invaded the islands 
of Iwo Jima and Okinawa. The Japanese de- 



fended tlicir homeland with suicidal fur>’. 
Suicide pilots (known as "kamikazes") 
crashed their explosives -laden planes di- 
rectly into the decks of American battleships 
supporting the im r asion. On Okinawa alone, 
of the 120,000 Japanese troops there, more 
than 100,000 were killed To ov crcome the 
death-rathcr-than-surrender spirit of the 
Japanese required miracles of heroism on 
the part of American forces. More than 
11,000 Americans were killed, three times as 
many wounded, and many ships sunk, before 
Okinawa surrendered in June, 1945. 

Japans Position Becomes Hopeless. From 
bombers based on Iwo Jima and Okinawa, 
and from battleships and aircraft carriers off 
the Japanese mainland, destruction was 
rained on Japan's cities With the war over 
in Europe, the United Nations were trans- 
ferring men and military supplies to the Far 
East. To China, by way of the Ledo lload, 
was coming truckload after truckload of 
equipment. The Ledo Road had been built 
to replace the Japanese-captured Burma 
Road A month before Okinawa's fall. United 
Nations troops, aided by volunteers from 
India, had driven the Japanese from India 
and Burma. 

Atomic Bombs Force Japans Surrender. 
With Japan’s position hopeless, President 
Truman demanded an unconditional sur- 
render. He warned that if Japan refused, the 
United States would use a new secret 
weapon, devastating in its power. Japan de- 
layed an answer and appeared to be ignoring 
the warning. Then, on August 6, 1945, the 
United States dropped an atomic bomb on 
the industrial city of Hiroshima. The city 
iWifA vtttcItilaAxii. xft iVs 

people were killed outright. Thousands more 
were burned or injured in other ways. This 
terrible weapon was used so that an invasion 
of Japan, which might have cost hundreds of 
thousands of lives, would be unnecessary. 1 


Since the war, many ha\e senousty questioned 
the wisdom and morality of the decision to drop 
the bomb, especially since so many noncombatant 


The dropping of the bomb was followed, 
on August 8, by Russia’s declaration of war 
against Japan Into Manchuria and Korea 
poured Russian troops, driving the Japanese 
before them. On August 9, the United States 
dropped an atomic bomb on the city of 
Nagasaki, and 75,000 more were killed, 
burned, or maimed The next day, the Japa- 
nese finally agreed to surrender. They 
made only one condition: that they be 
allowed to retain their emperor. This condi- 
tion was accepted, on condition that the 
emperor take orders from a supreme allied 
commander to be stationed in Japan. On 
the battleship Missouri, on September 2, 1945 
( V-J Day), the Japanese signed the sur- 
render. Thus, six jears and one day after the 
invasion of Poland, when this most horrible 
war in history began, it was brought to a 
close. 


Some Vital Reasons Why the 
United States Was Able to Play 
A Vital Role in World War II 

Industry and Science Perform Miracles in 
the War Effort. ’The Americans can’t build 
planes, only electric ice-boxes and razor- 
blades.” This was the contemptuous com- 
ment of the high-ranking Nazi Hermann 
Coering. How wrong he was! By 1944, Amer- 
ican industry was producing twice as many 
war goods — and of all kinds — as the German, 
Italian, and Japanese dictatorships com- 
bined. Playing a major role in mobilizing the 
nation's resources and industries for an all- 
out war effort was a specially created War 
Ps ■odwctvw. Bwss'i 

American Scientists Prove More Than a 
Match for Axis Scientists. The Axis countries 
boasted that a fascist dictatorship was more 
efficient than rule by the people Yet during 
the war, scientific progress in those coun- 
tries lagged behind that in the United States. 
In the United States, scientists in industry 
and in universities co-operated magnificently 
with the military Out of this co-operation 
came many new or improved w'eapons of 
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froze rents. Because certain goods, such as 
butter, meat, gasoline, and tires, were rela- 
tively scarce, a rationing system, handled by 
the OPA, was introduced. 

The cost of living in World War II rose 
about thirty per cent — not nearly as much as 
it had in World War I. Most of this rise 
occurred before the anti-inflation controls 
were introduced. There was some grumbling 
about regimentation. Yet the American 
people in general co-operated with the OPA. 
Only a small, greedy, unpatriotic minority 
deprived others of their fair share of scarce 
goods. How? They bought them above the 
ceiling price, without ration stamps, from 
unscrupulous individuals. Such individuals 
were called black marketeers. 

The Government Succeeds in Fighting a 
Big War with Little Interference with Civil 
Liberties. During World War II, Americans 
on the home front were far more tolerant 
than they had been in World War I. There 
were practically no hysterical suspicions that 
ones neighbor might be an enemy spy. 
There was no jailing of people merely for ex- 
pressing unpopular opinions. There was no 
Creel Committee (page 674) dedicated to 
stirring up hatred of the enemy. 

The Office of War Information Functions 
Without Hysteria. There was an Office of 
War Information ( OWI ), which was dedi- 


Riclunond Times-Dispatch head- 
lines summing up World War II. 
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cated to rallying maximum support for the 
war effort on the home and fighting fronts. 
It explained the war’s aims. It reported on 
military victories and miracles of production 
in factories and on farms. It warned that a 
slave world would result from an Axis vic- 
tory. 

Why There Was Little Interference with 
Civil Liberties During the War. The OWI 
felt that it would be ridiculous to suppress 
freedoms while fighting enemies pledged to 
destroy such freedoms. Furthermore, sup- 
pression of civil liberties seemed unneces- 
sary when practically the entire United 
States had become united against the enemy. 
Even American Communists, after Hitler in- 
vaded Russia, vigorously supported the war 
effort. Earlier, while Hitler and Stalin had a 
nonaggression pact, they had condemned the 
war as an imperialistic venture on the part 
of Britain and France. 

A Glaring Exception to the Noninterfer- 
ence with Civil Liberties. Fears — and often 
unnecessary fears — frequently give rise to 
actions that people later regret. The bombing 
of Pearl Harbor had provoked fears of a 
possible Japanese invasion of the West Coast. 
Fearful of sabotage, the Government forcibly 
removed more than 110,000 Japanese-Amer- 
icans from their homes in the area and 
placed them in Army-run internment camps. 
About 75,000 of them were American citi- 
zens. Most of these were nisei (Japanese- 
Americans born in the United States). This 
violation of civil liberties seems especially 
shocking when one considers that during the 
war not a single Japanese-American was 
convicted of sabotage or of spying on the 
home front. And on the military front, Japa- 
nese-Americans carved out a distinguished 
record for themselves. 


The Horrors of World War II 
Strongly Affect the 
Thinking of Americans 

Who knows how many lives were really 
lost in World War II? Rough statistics tell 



us that more than twenty million were lulled, 
and millions more wounded. In this global, 
total war, death came to civilians by way of 
bombs, machine guns, torture, and starva- 
tion, as well as in the gas chambers and in- 
cinerators of the Nazis. America’s armed 
forces suffered nearly 300,000 lolled and 
twice as many wounded. Heavy though these 
losses were, they were considerably lighter 
than those of the Germans and Russians. 

Toward the end of the war, more and more 
frighteningly efficient weapons were com- 
ing into use. The Nazis were bombarding 
Britain with a rocket that traveled at 3,000 
miles an hour. This foreshadowed the devel- 
opment of the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile ( 1CBM ) (page 854) in the late 1950’s 
Since such missiles could fly across conti- 
nents, no longer could the United States feel 
secure. Jet-propelled planes were developed 
during the war, too. This meant that in a 
future war, bombs could be dropped within 
a few hours on almost any spot on earth. 


Most frightening of all was the development 
of the atomic bomb. By this, “man learned 
how to destroy the world in a single night.” 
The atomic bomb foreshadowed the devel- 
opment of the deadlier hydrogen bomb 
(H-bomb). All this drove home to many 
Americans who once felt so secure the fact 
that unless war was abolished, the human 
race would be. 

Such thinking helped to virtually kill 
American isolationism and to promote a 
desire for international co-operation. So, too, 
did the realization that a strong desire for 
isolation had not prevented the United States 
from getting involved in World Wars I and 
II During World War II, as we shall now 
see, the United States met in conference after 
conference with its allies to solve common 
problems. And there was widespread agree- 
ment that if the post-war world was to be 
one of peace and prosperity, such co-opera- 
tion among nations would have to be con- 
tinued. 
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Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. Contrast the tactics used by the Nazis 
and the French at the beginning of 
World War II. 

2. Trace the steps by which the Nazis con- 
quered most of Western Europe. 

3. By what means did Hitler try to knock 
Britain out of the war? 

4. Sum up the Nazi victories by the mid- 
dle of 1941 in (a) North Africa, (b) the 
Balkans, and (c) Russia. 

5. What specific dangers did more and 
more Americans see in the threatening 
fascist victory? 

6. Make a list of the steps taken by the 
United States (a) to prepare itself for 
possible involvement in the war and (b) 
to help Britain. 

7. Mention three highlights of the election 
of 1940. 

8. Describe the (a) terms of, (b) reactions 
to, ( c ) and difficulties of carrying out the 
Lend-Lease Act. 

9. Explain (a) each of the Four Freedoms 
and (b) three of the provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

10. Show by specific examples that Japan, 
in its aggressions in the Far East, was 
contemptuous of many nations. 

11. Connect with Japan’s aggressions (a) a 
Tripartite Pact, (b) a nonaggression 
pact, (c) a secret code, and (d) a rumor. 

12. Before the Pearl Harbor attack, in what 
ways did the United States (a) aid China 
and (b) try to check the Japanese mili- 
tarists? 

13. In what ways did the demands the 
United States and Japan made on each 
other in 1941 differ? 

14. Describe the (a) horrors of and (b) 
reaction to the Pearl Harbor attack. 

15. Describe the grand strategy of the 
United States and its partners in fighting 
the Axis powers. 

16. Give specific proof that the Axis seemed 
to have the upper hand by early 1942. 

17. For what reasons was the Axis especially 
eager to gain control of the Middle East? 


18. Give specific proof that the tide was be- 
ginning to turn in favor of the United 
Nations by late 1942. 

19. Mention the highlights of (a) the North 
African campaign, (b) the campaign in 
southern Italy, (c) the Battle of Stalin- 
grad, and (d) the D-Day invasion at 
Normandy. 

20. Describe the events in Europe from D- 
Day to V-E Day. 

21. In the war against Japan, show specifi- 
cally the importance of ( a ) carrier-based 
planes, (b) the Solomon Islands, (c) 
jungle warfare, (d) New Guinea, (e) 
Kiska and Attu, (f) island stepping- 
stones, (g) Iwo Jima, (h) the Ledo 
Road, (i) Nagasaki, and (j) the battle- 
ship Missouri. 

22. Describe the contributions to victory of 
any four groups of noncombatant Amer- 
icans. 

23. Mention (a) the financial cost of the 
war to the United States and (b) the 
means used to pay for it. 

24. Describe three specific efforts on the 
part of the Government to insure fair 
play on the home front during the war. 

25. Prove that the treatment of the nisei was 
not typical of the Government’s wartime 
handling of civil liberties. 

26. In what ways did World War II bring 
about a kind of revolution in American 
thought? 

Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. What tactics used by the Nazis in World 
War II seem especially shocking? For 
what reasons? 

2. When Paris fell, millions of Americans 
mourned. For what reasons? 

3. Which was more influential in making 
more and more Americans wish to stand 
up against the Axis: (a) a zeal for mo- 
rality or (b) a desire for security? Ex- 
plain fully. 

4- In a sense, the war was won in the 
factories and on the farms of the United 
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States. Explain to what extent you agree 
or disagree. 

5. In a sense, the United States was at war 
before the Pearl Harbor attack. Explain 
to what extent you agree or disagree. 

6. Which features of the election of 1940 do 
you consider most significant? 

7. Comment on the comment of an isola- 
tionist senator who said that the aim of 
the Lend-Lease Act was "to plow under 
every fourth American boy.” 

8. What arguments might be given to sup- 
port the statement that the Four Free- 
doms and the Atlantic Charter were 
worth many regiments? 

9. After a war is over, what are often the 
obstacles to the achievement of the aims 
expressed in such statements as the Four 
Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter? 

10. What reasons might explain why a small 
country like Japan could conquer so 
much territory in so short a time? 

11. If you had been Secretary of State Hull, 
would you have recommended meeting 
any of the demands Japan made on the 
United States before December, 1941? 
Explain fully. 

12. For what reasons does the Pearl Harbor 
attack still seem incredible? 

13. What propaganda tactics do you think 
the Japanese used to try to turn Fili- 
pinos against the United States? 

14. Some might say that victory in the Bat- 
tle of the Atlantic was the most impor- 
tant victory of the war. For what reasons? 
If you disagree, tell what victory you 
consider most important, giving reasons 
why. 

15. What adjectives vjcvsld yew apply to 
the D-Day invasion and (b) the Battle 
of the Bulge? 

16. Point out differences between the type 
of fighting in Europe and in the Far 
East. 

17. Would you have favored dropping the 
atomic bomb in 1945? Give reasons why 
or why not. 

18. With reference to the American home 
front during World War II, how would 


you answer the argument made by some 
that dictatorships are more efficient than 
democracies? 

19. What thoughts occur to you on reading 
that World War II cost the United 
States “twice the cost of all peacetime 
and wartime expenditures . . . from 
1789 to 1941”? 

20. Do you think that freedom of enter- 
prise was threatened by the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to stabilize wages and 
salaries and to fix prices and freeze rents 
during the war? Explain fully. 

21. Compare the Governments policies with 
respect to civil liberties in World War II 
with its policies during World War I. 

22. The treatment of the Nisei during the 
war vvas based on emotion rather than 
on reason. To what extent do you agree? 

23. What do you think was the most im- 
portant effect of World War II upon the 
American people in general? Justify your 
choice. 


Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Against the mimeographed check list of 
desirable qualities a President should 
possess, check Franklin D. Roosevelt. Use 
as many sources of information as pos- 
sible. 

2. Outline the scenes for a television script 
on (a) underground movements or (b) 
fifth-column activities during World War 
II Cite your sources of information. 

3. Contribute appropriate symbols for var- 
ious battles or campaigns for a large com- 
mittee-made map of World War II to 
be displayed on the bulletin board. 

4. On an outline map of the world, locate 
the places mentioned in this chapter. Use 
arrows, if necessary. 

5. Write a poem or draw a cartoon express- 
ing your feelings about (a) the Pearl 
Harbor attack, (b) the fall of Corregidor. 
(c) merchant seamen on the Archangel- 
Murmansk run. (d) the D-Day invasion, 
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(e) blood donors, (f) black marketeers, 
or ( g ) the dropping of the atomic bomb. 

6. Make a chart comparing the elections of 
186-t, 1916, and 1940. Include candidates, 
issues, slogans, results, and as many other 
points of comparison as you find. 

7. Make a timetable of what you consider 
the ten most crucial events of World 
War II. Opposite each tell why you have 
selected it as crucial. 

8. Contribute to a committee-made chart 
summing up the major contributions 
made by any ten of the United Nations to 
victory in World War II. 

9. Some blame the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion for the Pearl Harbor attack. After 
investigating several sources and exam- 
ining the arguments of such critics, write 
your conclusions on this charge. 

10. For an oral report, investigate the role 
played by any three of the following in 
World War II: (a) Tokyo Rose, (b) 
Ernie Pyle, (c) Bill Mauldin, (d) Van- 
nevar Bush, (e) Vidkun Quisling, (f) 
Pierre Laval, (g) William Knudsen, (h) 
Ezra Pound, (i) Harold Urey, (j) Enrico 
Fermi. 

11. In 1963, the Congress voted to make 
Winston Churchill the first honorary 
citizen of the United States. Investigate 
and report on whether you think his war- 
time activities alone would justify this 
honor. 

12. Outline the ideas that you would have 
included in a statement such as (a) the 
Four Freedoms speech or (b) the Atlan- 
tic Charter. 

13. In committee, make a detailed study of 
the Atlantic Charter. Committee mem- 
bers should then evaluate to what extent 
the world today is or is not living up to 
each of its provisions. 

14. In American Past, Vol. II, edited by S. 
Fine and G. S. Brown, read the two in- 
terpretations of America's entrance into 


World War II. Report on which you 
think makes the better case. 

15. In Problems in American History, edited 
by R. W. Leopold and A. S. Link, read 

(a) “The Grand Finale of Isolationism” 
or (b) “The Attack on Pearl Harbor.” 
Report on which of the conflicting inter- 
pretations seems to you most sound, giv- 
ing reasons why. 

16. In Great Issues in American History, 
Vol. II, edited by R. Hofstadter, read 
either (a) Burton K. Wheeler’s Speech 
on Lend-Lease or (b) Charles A. Lind- 
bergh’s Speech on America and the War. 
Report on your views of the views ex- 
pressed. 

17 . Read the accounts of the friction between 
Japan and the United States in two of 
the foreign affairs books recommended 
on page xvi. Report on any important 
points made by either that are not made 
by the other. 

18. For a committee project on ‘What World 
War II Was Really Like,” (a) ask sev- 
eral participants what their experiences 
were like on the war front or the home 
front, (b) examine picture books on 
World War II, (c) collect songs sung or 
slogans used during the war, and (d) 
report on movies or television programs 
about the war. 

19. As a research project, find out similarities 
and differences between the (a) causes, 

(b) methods of fighting, or (c) results 
of World War I and World War II. 
Write an article on your findings. 

20. Imagine yourself a war correspondent 
during World War II. Report to your 
paper on any incident in this chapter. 

21. From the American Heritage series, read 

A Few Men in Soldier Suits” (August, 
1957 about the Battle of the Bulge) 
or “Pearl Harbor: Who Blundered?” 
(February, 1962). Use what you leam as 
material for an editorial. 
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UNIT SEVEN 


* * * 

THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 
IS CHALLENGED 
BY TOTALITARIAN 
COMMUNISM 


The United States and the U.S.S.R.: 

From Wartime Allies to Cold-War Rivals 


Americans Call For More Alert and Flexible 
American Policies in Waging the Cold War 


Some Pressing Domestic Problems 
Of Recent Presidential Administrations 


Some Trends of Our Times in Our Nation 


Unh Seven » The Great Experiment Is Challenged by Totalitarian Communism 



From Wartime Allies to Cold-War Rivals 


A United Nations Is Created, But Cold-War Tensions Develop 

• United Nations Leaders Hold Conferences to Plan for Victory and Peace 

• Roosevelt Is Criticized and Defended for the Yalta Agreements • The Struc- 
ture of the UN • Cold-War Tensions Develop Out of Mutual Suspicions, and 
Are Intensified by Communist Propaganda, Creation of Soviet Satellites, Russian 
Encouragement of Communism in the Far East, and Russia’s Iron Curtain 

Facing Up lo the Communist Challenge in Europe 

• The Truman Doctrine: To Combat Soviet Expansion • The Marshall Plan: 
Billions Are Spent to Promote European Recovery • The Communists Counter 
with the Molotov Plan • Why the United States Aids Communist Yugoslavia 

• The United States Joins an Alliance, NATO • The U.S.S.R. Challenges the 
West in Germany 

Facing Up to the Communist Challenge in the Far East and Middle East 

• The United States Opposes Recognition and UN Representation for Com- 
munist China • Communist Aggression Is Challenged in Korea • The United 
States Aids Communist-Threatened Southeast Asia, Forms Alliances with Asian 
Nations, and Alters Its Policies Toward Japan, Largely Because of the Cold War 

• Problems Are Created for the United States in Its Efforts to Check the 
U.S.S.R. in the Middle East 


The United Nations Co-operate 
During the War and Organize the UN 

Close Co-operation Among the United 
Nations Is a Vital Factor in Their Victory. 

Never before had so many nations from so 
many different areas of the globe co-oper- 


ated so closely as had the anti-Axis United 
Nations during World War II They had 
shared military and economic resources. To- 
gether they had worked out common military 
strategy and planned for a happier world 
after victory. 

Most influential in this so-called Grand 
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Alliance were the Big Three : the United 
States, Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R. 1 At 
times, there were differences among the Big 
Three. Yet, in general, they worked well to- 
gether. The greatest degree of co-operation 
was between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

United Nations Leaders Hold Frequent 
Conferences to Plan for Victory and Peace. 

“Unconditional surrender” was the only con- 
dition on which the United Nations would 
make peace. This was what Roosevelt and 
Churchill decided in 1943 at a conference in 
Casablanca, Morocco. Stalin, explaining that 
he was too busy at home, with the Nazis 
still occupying so much of Russia’s territory, 
did not attend. However, later in 1943, at a 
conference in Moscow, all three nations 
agreed to set as a goal the creation of a 
world organization to insure peace and se- 
curity. Still later in 1943, at a conference in 
Cairo, the stripping of Japan of its imperial- 
istic gains, after its unconditional surrender, 
was pledged by Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Chiang Kai-shek. Since Russia was not yet 
at war with Japan, Stalin was not present. 
And at Teheran, Iran, as 1943 drew to a close, 
Roosevelt and Churchill promised Stalin that 
a second front would soon be opened in the 
West. 

To map out details of their post-war pro- 
gram, the leaders of the Big Three met in 
1945 at Yalta in the Crimea and again at 
Potsdam in Germany. At these meetings, 
they agreed upon how they would treat con- 
quered Germany, until a peace treaty should 
be drawn up. They agreed to divide Ger- 
many into four occupation zones, with Berlin 
similarly divided. The United States, the 
U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and France were 
each to occupy one zone. The Big Three also 
agreed to punish Germany’s war criminals 
to disarm Germany, and to try to promote 


By till' wars end. twenty other nations had 
come members of the anti-Axis United Nation- 
also pledging to employ [their] full resour 

peace”" n °* *° makc a se P arat <-’ armistice 


democracy there. To compensate the Allies, 
especially the U.S.S.R., for destruction 
caused by Nazi invaders, they planned to 
turn over much of Germany’s factory ma- 
chinery to them. 

Certain Special Agreements at Yalta Lead 
to Trouble Later. At Yalta, the U.S.S.R. was 
permitted to annex eastern Poland. In com- 
pensation, Poland was given German terri- 
tory north and west of Poland. Stalin pledged 
with Roosevelt and Churchill that Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Rumania should 
be reorganized along democratic lines, with 
free and fair elections. Later, however, Stalin 
broke his promise. He made Russian-domi- 
nated satellites of Poland, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
mania, and, temporarily, of Yugoslavia. 

Certain secret agreements at Yalta were 
also to cause trouble. What were they? The 
U.S.S.R. promised to enter the war against 
Japan within three months after Germany’s 
surrender. For this promise, Roosevelt and 
Churchill promised to recognize Outer Mon- 
golia, once Chinese, as the Mongolian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, under Russian protection. 
They also agreed to Russian occupation of 
North Korea and of the Japanese-held Kurile 
Islands. Russia was further promised restora- 
tion of its losses to Japan in the Russo-Japa- 
nese War (page 649). 

Why Roosevelt Has Been Criticized for 
the Yalta Agreements. President Roosevelt 
has been severely criticized by many Amer- 
icans for consenting to many of the Yalta 
agreements. Such critics argue this way: 

Stalin would eventually have entered the 
war against Japan anyway, in order to grab 
as many spoils as he could. Tire war opened 
when dictator Hitler tried to take over 
Poland. Now, after six years of horrible war- 
fare, the way was being cleared for dictator 
Stalin to do so. The United States had en- 
tered the war, in part, to prevent Japan from 
closing the Open Door in China. Now the 
way was being cleared for dictator Stalin to 
do so. Furthermore, the promises to Stalin 
conflicted with promises previously made to 
China s leader, Chiang Kai-shek. Was this 
surrender to Stalin’s demands in keeping with 
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the principles of the Four Freedoms and the 
Atlantic Charter? 

How Roosevelt’s Supporters Have De- 
fended the Yalta Agreements. It’s easy to be 
a “Monday morning quarterback,’* or sec- 
ond gnesser, say Roosevelt’s defenders about 
those who thus criticize him. They defend his 
Yalta policies as follows: 

Roosevelts military advisers had con- 
vinced him that it was vitally important to 
get Russia into the war against Japan. When 
the Yalta Conference took place, they ex- 
pected that an invasion of Japan by the 
United States might cost a million casualties. 
No one knew then whether dropping an 
atomic bomb would force a Japanese sur- 
render. Hard lighting in the Philippines and 
in Western Europe was still going on. To get 
Russia into the war against Japan, therefore, 
Roosevelt felt that he had to make the Yalta 
concessions. Furthermore, at this time, Rus- 
sian armies were showing their might in 
Eastern Europe. They were also perched on 
the borders of Manchuria. Could not Stalin 
have taken Eastern Europe and much of the 
Far East anyway? Might not trying to stop 
him have meant World War III? 

Roosevelt’s defenders add that the fault 
lay not with the Yalta agreements on Eastern 
Europe but with Stalin’s failure to live up 
to them. 

Finally, his defenders say, Roosevelt felt 
that it was vitally important to get the 
U.S.S R. to join a world organization for the 
maintenance of peace. He hoped that there 
the problems of Eastern Europe and the 
Far East, as well as many others, could ulti- 
mately be settled. Stalin indicated fear that 
such an organization would be dominated by 
nations unsympathetic to Communist Russia. 
Yet Roosevelt got Stalin to agree to the call- 
ing of a conference to form such an organ- 
ization. 

In spite of all this, Roosevelt soon showed 
some signs of being disillusioned with Stalin. 
Just before Roosevelt died, he wrote a strong 
protest to Stalin against his failure to live up 
to “the political decisions which we reached 
at Yalta. . . .“ 


The United Nations Is Organized, with the 
United States a Leading Member. “If we do 
not wish to die together in war, we must 
learn to live together in peace.” This view 
of President Truman’s was apparently 
shared by the United States Senate. It rati- 
fied the Charter of the United Nations ( UN) 
by a vote of eighty-nine to two, making the 
United States the UN’s first member. It was 
the wartime allies called the United Nations 
that established this organization called the 
United Nations — at San Francisco in April, 
1945 .' 

The goals of the United Nations are ex- 
pressed thus in its charter: 

—to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war 

— to reaffirm faith in . . . the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large 
and small . . 

— to establish conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations aris- 
ing from treaties and other sources of in- 
ternational law can be maintained . . . 

— to practice tolerance and live together 
in peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors . . . 

— to unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security . . 

— to employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and so- 
cial advancement of all peoples . . . 

In many ways, as we shall now see, the 
structure of the United Nations resembles 
that of the League of Nations 

The Security Council: Big Power for the 
Big rowers. Of the six main organs of the 
UN, a Security Cotmcil was given the most 
power. In the Security Council, the most 
power was given to the Big Five (the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., Crcat Rritain, France, 
and China). Their membership is permanent. 
There are six other Security Council mem- 
bers. These so-called nonpermanent mem- 
bers are elected by another organ of the UN, 
the General Assembly, for two-year terms. 


* For more about ihe UN, wo pafn K0— &T7 For 
$omr rramni why opinion! iliffrr on ibo UN. ar 
pas'-! R51-&S6 
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The votes of any seven of the eleven mem- 
bers can decide matters of procedure. But 
on more important matters, the seven votes 
required must include a unanimous vote of 
the Big Five. This means that each member 
of the Big Five has veto power. This veto 
power lias seriously hindered the work of the 
UN (page 855). Yet the United States Sen- 
ate would probably not have ratified the 
Charter had our nation not been given the 
veto to protect its sovereign power. Nor 
would Stalin. In any case, the framers of the 
UN Charter realized that peace depended 
upon Big Five unity. They recognized that 
the main financial and military responsibility 
for getting the UN’s work done also de- 
pended upon the Big Five. 

The Security Council is ready to meet at 
any time. It may request disputing nations 
to settle their dispute peacefully by them- 
selves through negotiation or arbitration. It 
may, on the other hand, investigate any 
threat to international peace and act as a 
kind of umpire in settling the dispute. To 
punish aggressors, the Security Council may 
call on UN members to use economic, diplo- 
matic, or even military sanctions (page 
6S7). A Military Staff Committee, made up 
of the chiefs of staff of the Big Five, is em- 
powered to direct armed forces. These are 
supposed to be contributed by member na- 
tions. 

The General Assembly Gains Power, as 
the Veto Hinders Security Council Action. 
Each nation has one vote in the Assembly. 1 
Originally, it was expected that the Assem- 
bl\ would be mainly a kind of tow r n meeting 
for the world, or a sounding board for world 
opinion. But the veto power kept the Secu- 
rity Council “frozen in futility.” Then the 
Assembly began to do more "of the UN’s 
work. In the Assembly no nation has a veto. 
There, decisions on important questions can 
be made by a two-thirds vote. Furthermore, 


1 AttfaHy tin- U.S.S.R. has three. Stalin had refused 
to join tlic UN unless two republics in the USSR 
in addition to the U.S.S.R. itself, were granted 
\oUti}* riclits 


in 1950, the Assembly interpreted the Char- 
ter as giving it the power to use armed forces 
when the Security Council fails to act in 
emergencies. 

The Work of the World Court, the Trus- 
teeship Council, and the Secretariat. To give 
judgments and opinions on boundary dis- 
putes, treaties, and other matters involving 
international law is the function of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice ( World Court, page 
687). Nations are not required to take their 
disputes involving international law to this 
UN organ. However, if they do, they are re- 
quired to abide by the Court’s decision. 
Some nations, including the United States, 
have promised to do both. However, the 
United States refuses to give the World 
Court the right to judge “matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States, as determined by the 
United States.” Many prominent Americans 
have called for repeal of this Connolly Reser- 
vation, as it is called. They assert that it gives 
the United States a privilege that hinders the 
work of the World Court. 

To see to it that nations administering 
certain colonial areas called trust territories 
treat them as “sacred trusts” and prepare 
them for eventual self-government is the 
function of the Trusteeship Council. Trust 
territories are much like the mandates (page 
685) of the League of Nations. 

And the UN Secretariat, headed by a sec- 
retary general, is, like the League Secretariat, 
a kind of international civil service (page 
6S6). 

The Special Work of Some Specialized 
Agencies of ECOSOC. To promote for the 
v'orld s peoples a higher standard of living, 
better health, expanded education, and re- 
spect for human rights and freedoms is the 
function of the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC). This UN organ works in co- 
operation with certain specialized agencies 
of the UN. The names of some of these spe- 
cialized agencies give a clue to the work 
they do; for example: the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO), the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization (FAO), the International 
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Labor Organization (11.0), and the I’nitcd 
X at tom I. durational, S< icnhfic, and Cultural 
Organization ( t XLSCO) 

Two of Ihi' spec iah/i'd agencies of 
TCOSOC were established in l‘HI. oxen 
before tin* UN Charter was drawn up One. 
tilt* International Hank for Hnonstruction 
and Drtrfo/mirnf { U arid Hank) has 
achieved wonders in helping devastated and 
underdex eloped nations. Tlir World Rank 
makes funds available to Mich nations to dc- 
xelop or improve their railxxaxs. highxxaxs, 
harbors, h\ drooler trie plants, and industries 
It does so by insuring lams made b\ private 
bankers and by lending monev contributed 
by the bank's member nations. 

International trade suffers when the values 
of currencies of various countries keep 
changing frequently 1 To stabilize such fluc- 
tuating currencies is the purpose of the 
International Monetary Lund 

Whal Caused the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., Wartime Allies, to Become Cold- 
War Rivals? Two months after World War II 
ended. General Eiscnboxver xxTOte. "Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship is one of the corner- 
stones upon which the edifice of peace 
should he built." Millions of Americans 
agreed with him Like him, they admired the 
heroism of the Russians in defeating the 
common enemy. Like him, they sympathized 
with their great suffering. Capitalist United 
States and Communist Russia had co-oper- 
ated in time of svar. Why, they asked, could 
they not co-operate in time of peace? The 
feeling of confidence in such co-operation 
explains in part why the United States began 
x'wjwibf •if’nwjViVjTVTrg Ws tr*vfi?sL fosses w 
soon as peace came 

But shortly after the war, much of the 
world seemed to split into two hostile camps: 


Realizing how important it is to promote interna- 
tional trade, the United States, in 1947, joined the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (CAIT) 
This is an agreement among many nations to 
gradually end discrimination against one another’s 
products. In keeping with GATT, the United 
States converted many of its two-sided (bilateral) 
tariff pacts into many-sided (multilateral) ones 


that of the United Stales and many non- 
Commntmt nations, and that of the U.S.S.R. 
and most Communist nations. Such were 
the tensions between these two camps that a 
( old itar was said to exist between them In 
general, the weapons of the cold war have 
not hem guns, tanks, ami planes, but propa- 
ganda amt mihtarv, economic, and technical 
aid to bolster allies and to win over neutrals. 
Sometimes, however, in some places, tbc 
told war has become a bot war and actual 
fighting has taken place 

Mutual Suspicion Between Communist 
Russia and the Capitalist Countries. Lenin 
anti his successor. Stalin, were convinced 
that if communism did not destroy capital- 
ism. capitalism would ultimately destroy 
communism From the very beginning of the 
Communist Revolution, there had been, for 
various reasons, mutual suspicion between 
Communist Russia ami the capitalist coun- 
tries (page 7SI). During the war, Stalin had 
seemed suspicious of his fellow allies. He 
had implied, for example, that their delay in 
opening a second front was based on a desire 
to sec the Nazis and Communists destroy 
each other. And the Allies had fears that the 
Communists might make a separate peace 
with Cermany, as they had in World War I. 

Communist Propagandists Capitalize on 
PostAVar Hunger and Crowing Nationalism 
in Underdeveloped Areas. So deadly was the 
war’s devastation that when it was over only 
two nations remained really powerful: the 
United States and the USSR. The U.S.S.R. 
looked eastward and vvestward and saw no 
Asian or European nation powerful enough 
te» 'pivtvih ite vspwfl ten- It ’rated, bmi tozjrK 
the war had intensified hunger and restless- 
ness, especially in the world’s underdevel- 
oped areas It heard growing louder and 
louder such anti-imperialistic cries as “Asia 
for Asians!” and “Africa for Africans!” It 
realized that the peoples of these areas, 
aflame with nationalism, were ripe for Com- 
munist propaganda against the British, 
French, and Dutch Empires. 

Making the most of all this unrest, native 
Communists or Moscow agents painted a 
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glowing picture of what communism does 
for a country. They claimed that it ends 
poverty and illiteracy, and racial, religious, 
and class discrimination. They blamed all 
these evils, and wars, too, on capitalists. 
Only Communists honestly support colonial 
peoples in their struggle for independence, 
they alleged. 

Soviet Satellites Are Created. Much of the 
territory Russia had lost as a result of World 
War I it had regained during World War II, 
This included Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and parts of Finland, Poland, and Rumania. 
In all of these countries, all opposition to 
communism was crushed. In signing the 
Atlantic Charter, Stalin had promised to re- 
spect the right of peoples of all nations to 
choose their own form of government. At 
Yalta, he had promised to permit free elec- 
tions in the liberated countries of Eastern 
and Central Europe. Instead, after the war, 
the Russians used every device to place na- 
tive Communist Governments in control of 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, Al- 
bania, and Czechoslovakia. Even during the 
war, a native Communist, Tito, had intro- 
duced communism in Yugoslavia. 

These Russian-dominated nations became 
known as Soviet satellites A Like the U.S.S.R., 
all had one-party systems, secret police, few 
freedoms, and strict censorship. France and 
Italy did not become Soviet satellites. How- 
ever, native Communists, supported by Mos- 
cow, converted millions in these countries to 
communism. 

Russian Encouragement of Communism in 
the Far East. The U.S.S.R. established a 
Communist Government in North Korea. It 
dominated Outer Mongolia. In India, Iran, 
and Southeast Asia, Communist agents were 
busy at work. It was with Russian encour- 
agement that the Chinese Communists 
gained control of the mainland of China 
(page S32). 

Russia Drops an ' Iron Curtain to Shut Out 
the Democracies. The U.S.S.R. tried to seal 


1 As we shall see. Yugoslavia soon ceased to be a 
Soviet satellite. 


off its own people and those of the Soviet 
satellites from all communication with the 
democracies. Foreign reporters and tourists 
had difficulty getting into these areas and 
the people in these areas had difficulty get- 
ting out. It was made illegal for people in 
such Soviet-dominated areas to listen to for- 
eign radio broadcasts. It became almost im- 
possible for them to read foreign publica- 
tions. Winston Churchill denounced this cen- 
sorship, charging the U.S.S.R. with dropping 
an “iron curtain” from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic Sea. 


Facing Up to the Challenge 
Of the Cold War in Europe 

The Truman Doctrine: The United States 
Takes the Lead in Actively Combating Soviet 
Expansion. After World War II, it looked as 
though Greek Communists, aided by support 
from neighboring Russian satellites, would 
take over Greece. The pro-West, anti-Com- 
munist Greek monarchy had made little 
effort to improve the nation’s bad economic 
conditions. Britain notified the United States 
that it could no longer bear the financial 
burden of aiding Greece and its neighbor, 
Turkey. At the same time, the U.S.S.R. kept 
pressuring Turkey to grant it joint control 
with Turkey over the Dardanelles and the 
Bosporus. 

What would it have meant if Greece and 
Turkey had gone Communist? It would have 
meant Russian domination of the eastern 
Mediterranean and a threat to both the oil- 
rich Middle East and the route to the Far 
East. President Truman decided, therefore, 
that the time had come to take a bold stand 
against the Communists. In 1947, he laid 
down what became basic American foreign 
policy toward the U.S.S.R. from that time 
on. Here are his words, which came to be 
known as the Truman Doctrine: 

■ ■ ■ it must be the foreign policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures. 
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The free peoples of the world look to us 
for support in maintaining their freedoms 
If we falter in our leadership, we may en- 
danger the peace of the world — and we 
will surely endanger the welfare of our 
nation. 

Because of its stress on blocking the fur- 
ther expansion of communism, the Truman 
Doctrine is said to have initiated a contain- 
ment policy. In practicing a containment pol- 
icy, the United States built up its own armed 
forces and gave military and economic aid 
to threatened nations. Greece and Turkey 
were the first to benefit from the containment 
policy. The Congress appropriated $400 mil- 
lion for economic and military aid to them in 
1917. Military missions and munitions were 
soon on their way to both Neither became 
Russian satellites. 

Nevertheless, there was some opposition 
to the Truman Doctrine. Critics said that the 
United States was “bailing out" the British, 
antagonizing the Russians, bypassing the 
UN, supporting undemocratic Governments 
in Greece and Turkey, and squandering 
money. 

The Marshall Plan: The United States 
Spends Billions to Promote European Re- 
covery, Thereby Curbing Communism. 
Hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos" 
afflicted millions during World War II. What 
was done to relieve this suffering? 

UNRRA, a Forerunner of the Marshall 
Flan. In 1943, the United Nations set up an 
organization, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA), to 
help the victims of the war. Displaced per- 
sons (DP’s), whose countries and homes had 
been occupied by invaders, received from 
UNRRA food, clothing, medicine, machinery, 
livestock, and other aid. 

UNRRA, mainly American-financed, saved 
millions from starving. There was fear, how- 
ever, that people would get into the habit of 
accepting relief and not do much to help 
themselves. This helps to explain why Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall recom- 
mended, in 1947, a more constructive pro- 
gram to replace UNRRA. 


How the Marshall Flan Operated. Mar- 
shall suggested to the nations of Europe 
that they co-operate in listing Europe’s needs 
and resources Then they should map out 
ways of helping themselves and one another. 
Wien this was done, the United States 
would, he said, supply them with money to 
repair the damages caused by World War II 
and to build themselves up economically. 
This proposal, the European Recovery Pro- 
gram (ERP), was popularly known as the 
Marshall Plan. 

Twelve billion dollars of Marshall Plan aid 
went from the United States to sixteen Euro- 
pean nations between 1948 and 1952. A good 
portion of the money came back to the 
United States in European purchases of 
American machinery and goods. 

The Remarkable Success of the Marshall 
Plan. The Marshall Plan lifted the spirits of 
Europeans by demonstrating that the United 
States was willing to share its riches with less 
fortunate nations. The great recovery that 
resulted in Europe’s economy provided more 
customers for American business By getting 
Europeans in the habit of working together, 
the Marshall Plan promoted European unity. 
And the spread of communism was slowed 
up. 

The Communists Condemn the Marshall 
Plan and Counter with the Molotov Plan. 
"Our policy is not directed against any coun- 
try or doctrine,” Marshall had said in sug- 
gesting his plan. However, the U.SS.R. re- 
fused Marshall Plan aid and made its satel- 
lites unhappy by forbidding them to accept 
such aid. It condemned the Marshall Plan 
as a scheme of “dollar imperialists” to place 
all Europe under the economic domination 
of the United States. 

In 1949, the U.S.S.R. countered the Mar- 
shall Plan with the Molotov Plan, which 
aimed to bind the satellite countries more 
closely to the U.S S.R. economically. The 
Marshall and Molotov Plans caused trade be- 
tween Western and Eastern Europe to drop 
sharply. 

Foreign Aid Is Continued in Spite of Some 
Criticism at Home. A minority of Americans 
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criticized the Marshall Plan. Doubting 
whether it was worth the huge sum spent 
on it, they called it “Operation Rathole.” 
Some have criticized later foreign-aid pro- 
grams, too. For the foreign-aid program did 
not end with the end of the Marshall Plan in 
1952. Later programs stressed military aid 
over economic aid, and applied to the entire 
non-Communist world, rather than just 
Europe. 

The United States, in Its Containment Pol- 
icy Against Communist Russia, Aids Com- 
munist Yugoslavia. Give aid to dictator Tito 
of Communist Yugoslavia? Insane! This was 
the reaction of many Americans when, in 
1948, the United States made available to 
Tito loans, machines, markets, and military 
equipment. Why did it do so? Tito had just 
broken with Communist Russia. Strongly na- 
tionalistic, he was tired of Russian domina- 
tion. After the break, Yugoslavia was still a 
Communist country. But the United States 
hoped that the aid given it would encourage 
other Soviet satellites to break with the 
U.S.S.R. 

The United States Joins an Alliance, 
NATO, Thus Breaking a Long-standing Tra- 
dition. Soviet-trained Czech Communists 
seized control of Czechoslovakia in 1948. 
Many feared that this was a step in a Stalin 
strategy of picking off European countries 
one by one. A year later, the United States 
and eleven other nations on both sides of the 
N’orth Atlantic signed a military treaty to 
deter Communist aggression. AH agreed, in 
this North Atlantic Treaty, that an attack 
on one would be considered an attack on all. 
Greece and Turkey were admitted later. This 
indicated that the treaty nations were ready 
to defend the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East, as well as the North Atlantic. And, as 
we shall see. West Germany, which had 
become an independent nation, joined the 
treaty nations in 1955. A North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) was created 
with its major goal the setting up of an inter- 
national army. Chosen NATOs first supreme 
commander was D-Day planner General 
Eisenhower, who succeeded in creating such 


an army. Like the Truman Doctrine and the 
Marshall Plan, our joining NATO proved 
that isolationism was dead as an American 
policy. 

Some NATO members have not always 
contributed a fair share of troops and money 
to the organization. Disagreements among 
its members, which have arisen from time 
to time over various issues, have also ham- 
pered its effectiveness. 

Communists labeled NATO a capitalist 
conspiracy to provoke a war against the 
U.S.S.R. They condemned it as a trick to 
bypass the UN, even though the UN Charter 
permits regional agreements for “collective 
self-defense.” 

The U.S.S.R. Challenges the West in Ger- 
many. A post-war tug of war in Germany has 
seriously threatened the peace of the world. 
What caused the tug of war? It had been 
agreed to divide Germany (and Berlin, too) 
into four zones (page 822). At Potsdam, in 
order to preserve unity among the four zones, 
an Allied Control Council, composed of one 
general from each of the occupying powers, 
was created. It was also agreed that all Ger- 
many would be treated as an economic unit. 

The U.S.S.R. Refuses to Treat Germany 
as an Economic Unit. However, the U.S.S.R. 
ran its zone as though it were a separate and 
distinct unit. From the start, the Russians 
began communizing it. From its factories, 
they stripped tremendous quantities of ma- 
chinery and shipped them to the U.S.S.R. 
This the Potsdam Agreement had author- 
ized in compensation for the U.S.S.R.’s great 
losses during the war. However, the Potsdam 
Agreement had not authorized the U.S.S.R. 
to seize goods that the Germans were cur- 
rently manufacturing. This the Russians did. 
Furthermore, disregarding their agreement 
to treat Germany as an economic unit, they 
would not ship needed food and raw mate- 
rials to the other zones. 

American officials feared that such actions 
would long delay Germany’s economic re- 
cover)'. Since Germany is a key industrial 
country, this delay might in turn delay the 
recovery of all Western Europe. It might 
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lcav e Germany so poor tliat it would become 
a fertile field for the spread of communism. 
Finallj, if Germany remained poor, the occu- 
pation costs of the United States would climb 
higher and higher. 

The VS.S.B. and the West Disagree on 
Germany's Political Tale, Too. Both the 
West and the U S.S.R. realized tliat a re- 
united German) could lie a most valuable 
ally — or a most dangerous cncmv. Highly 
industrialized Germany is strategically lo- 
cated in the heart of Europe It lias a long 
tradition of military might If a united Ger- 
many wore to fall under Russian domination, 
all Europe might soon do likewise. But if a 
united Germany were to become an ally of 
the West, the U S.S R.’s stranglehold on its 
Eastern European satellites might soon be 
broken. Friction over Germany and a desire 
to promote more efficient administration 


there led the United States, Britain, and 
France to merge their zones into one in 1917. 

The Berlin Airlift: Dramatic Proof of the 
West's Dcfcrm motion. This merger of the 
Western zones worried the Russians. Now’ it 
would he harder than ever to establish a 
united Germany as a Soviet satellite. The 
Russians decided to close all land and water 
lanes to Berlin Berlin, although occupied by 
all four powers, is in the Russian zone. The 
Russians therefore expected their blockade 
to make it impossible for the Western powers 
to feed or fuel tbcii Berlin zones As a result, 
the Russians hoped, the starving and freezing 
Berliners from outside the Russian zone 
would beg for help from it. Thus, they felt 
confident that they could eventually take 
over all Berlin, Germany’s capital This suc- 
cess. they calculated, would pave the way for 
their domination of all Cermany. 






But their Berlin blockade boomeranged. 
Why? Around the clock, from summer, 1948 
to spring, 1949, the Western powers flew mil- 
lions of tons of food, fuel, medicine, and 
clothing into Berlin. This Berlin airlift, plus 
a Western counterblockade of East Germany, 
caused the Russians to lift the Berlin block- 
ade. Thus, it was the West, rather than the 
U.S.S.R., that won over the Berliners. 

Two Germanics Arise as the Tug of War 
of the Cold War There Continues. The Ber- 
lin blockade indicated that the Russians 
would permit Germany to become a political 
and economic unit only if they could control 
it. In May, 1949, the very month in which the 
blockade ended, the West permitted West 
Germany to form a democratic Government 
of its own. This Federal Republic of Ger- 
many was made up of the three merged 
zones, with its capital at Bonn. It continued 
to receive the full backing of the West. It 
prospered greatly. Control of foreign affairs, 
foreign trade, disarmament, and the Ruhr 
remained temporarily in the hands of the oc- 
cupying powers. 

A few months later, the U.S.S.R. set up in 
its own zone what it called the German 
Democratic Republic. Another Soviet satel- 
lite state had been created. 

The Cold War Influences Germany’s 
Former Foes to Compete for Its Friendship. 
The horrors of Nazi aggression were fresh in 
the minds of the delegates at Yalta and Pots- 
dam. There they had determined to punish 
German)- severely and to take steps to make 
sure that such aggression would not be re- 
peated. Some Nazi war criminals were 
hanged and many others imprisoned (page 
S56). Some steps were taken, especially by 
the United States in its zone, to disarm, de- 
militarize, denazify, and democratize Ger- 
many. 

But as the tug of war over Germany be- 
came more intense, much of the Yalta- 
1 otsdam program for Germany petered out. 
Each side wanted to win Germany’s support 
in the cold war. Both sides stopped dis- 
mantling Germany’s factories. Each side 
even went so far as to encourage the build- 


ing up of a German army in the part of 
Germany it favored. In the early 1950’s, the 
United States, Britain, and France declared 
World War II with Germany officially ended, 
as far as they were concerned. They declared 
West Germany practically independent. 
Their troops were to remain in West Ger- 
many and West Berlin for the “defense of 
the free world,” and not as occupying forces. 
They promised to withdraw these as soon as 
they could get the U.S.S.R. to agree on a 
plan for the reunification of Germany. Fi- 
nally, West Germany was invited to join 
NATO. 

Germany’s admission to NATO intensified 
Russian suspicion of the West. The U.S.S.R. 
warned that it would never agree to the re- 
unification of Germany, unless Germany re- 
mained neutral in the cold war. In angry 
protest, the Russians signed the Warsaw Pact 
with their seven European satellites. This 
has been called “the Reds’ NATO.” 


Facing Up to the Communist 
Challenge in the Far East 

It is not the usual thing for people whose 
lands are invaded to welcome the invaders. 
Yet many Asians did just that when the 
Japanese armed forces swept over practically 
all of the Far East at the start of World War 
II. The Asians did so because they hated the 
Western imperialists who had ruled over so 
much of the Far East for so long. Japanese 
propagandists made the most of their pas- 
sionate nationalism. They promised these 
poverty-stricken peoples that after the war 
they would promote prosperity throughout 
the Far East. In this prosperity, they 
pledged, all Asians would share. But the con- 
quered Asians soon found that their Japanese 
fascist masters were much harsher rulers than 
Western imperialists had been. 

After the war, the Japanese were ousted 
from the areas they had conquered. Then 
the Communists took advantage of the pas- 
sionate Asian nationalism. They posed as the 
champions of independence for colonial peo- 
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pies. Their propagandists outpromised the 
Japanese (page 825). Especially effective 
was their promise to divide up the land of big 
landlords among the millions of land-hungry 
peasants. Yet while the Communists were at- 
taching Western imperialism, Communist 
Russia was expanding its controls in Asia, as 
well as in Europe ( page 826). 

On the other hand, the United States lived 
up to its promise to free the Philippines in 
1946. It spent millions to try to raise stand- 
ards of living in the Far East It tried to 
democratize Japan It tried to see to it that 
both China and Korea became united, in- 
dependent, and democratic nations Further- 
more, it was eager for Britain, France, and 
the Netherlands to give up their Asian pos- 
sessions But Britain, France, and the Nether- 
lands were allies of the United States in the 
cold war. There was always the danger, 
therefore, that they would be bitter if the 
United States encouraged independence 
movements in their empires. Such bitterness 
might weaken the unity of the West in con- 
taining Soviet expansion. 

In any case, many Far Eastern areas in the 
British, French, and Dutch Empires won or 
were granted independence after World War 
II. And out of the Japanese Empire came 
the Republic of Korea. Its northern part be- 
came a Communist satellite. So did the north- 
ern part of Vietnam ( formerly part of French 
Indo-China). In fact, in many of the new 
nations, the Communists won great influence 
through propaganda, threats, or force And 
in 1949, the entire mainland of China, with 
its then 500 million inhabitants, fell into the 
hands of Chinese Communists. 

Let us now study these Far Eastern set- 
backs to the non-Communist world in the 
cold war. Then we will study how the 
United States and its cold-war allies have 
faced up to the Communist challenge in the 
Far East. 

The United Stales Is a Long-time Friend of 
China. While other Western powers were 
seizing spheres of influence from China in 
the late nineteenth century, the United 
States refrained from doing so. When 



This American agricultural expert was 
sent by the United Slates Government to 
aid a farm co-operative m India He told 
the Indian farmers " Like you, l love my 
sons It would be unfair of me or of you 
if tcc now failed to try whatever is new 
and better that may make their hoes 
better “ Then he clasped his own hands 
together. "By myself, with only my own 
hands, there is not a great deal that I can 
do. But if we all put our hands together, 
we can do whatever needs to be done." 


Western powers wanted to seize more terri- 
tory from China in punishment for the Boxer 
Rebellion of 1900, the United States’ pro- 
test deterred them. When Japan tried to 
make China its private preserve by shutting 
the Open Door there, the United States stood 
m the way. It might even be said that the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor was the 
price the United States paid for refusing to 
sell out China. 

The Roles of ihe United States and the 
U.S.S.R. in the Chinese Civil War. A civil 
war between Chiang Kai-shek’s Chinese Na- 
tionalists and the Chinese Communists had 
broken out in the late 1920's. During World 
War II, there had been a temporary lull in 
this conflict, while both groups fought the 
Japanese. After the war, the civil war was 
renewed in full fury. The United States, 
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which for so long had been hoping for a 
united and democratic China, was much 
troubled by this situation. It decided to help 
Chiang Kai-shek with military supplies. And 
American troops were stationed to help him 
hold territory evacuated by the Japanese. 

As for the U.S.S.R., it turned over great 
quantities of captured Japanese equipment to 
the Chinese Communists. This was in spite 
of a promise made earlier to support Chiang 
Kai-shek s Government. Russian troops were 
stationed in Manchuria until the Chinese 
Communists were strong enough to take it 
over and hold it. 

In hopes of getting Chinese Nationalists 
and Chinese Communists to co-operate, 
President Truman sent General Marshall to 
China late in 1945. Rut after a whole year 
of trying, Marshall returned to the United 
States, disgusted with both sides. When he 
became secretary of state in 1947, all Ameri- 
can troops stationed in China were recalled. 

By 1949, the Chinese Communists had con- 
quered the entire mainland. Chiang Kai-shek 
had withdrawn with his remaining forces to 
the island of Formosa (Taiwan). His Gov- 
ernment there came to be popularly known 
as Nationalist China. On the mainland, Mao 
Tse-tung, the leader of the Chinese Com- 
munists, set up a dictatorship called the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

Bitter Debates in the United States Over 
the Loss of China to the Communists. The 
loss of China to the Communists let loose 
angry attacks against the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man Administrations. It was alleged that 
Chiang had been sold out at Yalta. It was 
asserted that instead of pulling American 
troops out of China, far more should have 
been sent in to aid Chiang. Some American 
Government officials were accused of being 
Communist sympathizers. 

Administration supporters retorted that 
Chiang had lost because his Government was 
corrupt and inefficient. Thev asserted that 
ho had wasted the $2 billion in aid that the 
Umted States had sent him. They accused 
him of having lost the support of the Chinese 
people by his failure to introduce much- 


needed land reforms and by his dictatorial 
policies. Why, they asked, give more aid to 
a Government whose troops desert, allow- 
ing American supplies to fall into Communist 
hands? 

The United States Opposes Recognition 
and UN Representation for Communist 
China. The loss of China to the Communists 
dangerously intensified the cold war. Com- 
munist China and Communist Russia strongly 
resented the refusal of the United States to 
recognize Communist China or to trade with 
it. Communist China, supported by the 
U.S.S.R., demanded membership in the UN 
and representation in place of Nationalist 
China on the Security Council. The United 
States led the opposition to these demands 
and won out. Both Communist countries 
then became even more bitter toward the 
United States. 

Communist Aggression Is Challenged by 
the United States and the UN in Korea. Just 
before dawn one Sunday in June, 1950, a 
Russian-sponsored, Russian-equipped, and 
Russian-trained army of North Koreans in- 
vaded South Korea. What was the back- 
ground of this aggression? 

Korea Is Split in Two btj Agreement After 
World War II. Toward the end of World 
War II, American and Russian troops had 
driven the Japanese from Korea. The Japa- 
nese had dominated that mountainous pen- 
insula for forty years. It was agreed that, 
in time, Korea would become independent. 
Until then, the Russians would occupy in- 
dustrialized North Korea and the Americans, 
agricultural South Korea. The thirty-eighth 
parallel was declared the dividing line be- 
tween the occupation zones. 

Russia Opposes a United, Independent 
Korea. To bring about a united, independent 
Korea, the UN prepared to conduct a free 
election throughout Korea in 1948. But the 
Russians barred the UN commission from 
conducting an election in North Korea. An 
election was held in South Korea. The Re- 
public of Korea was then set up, with Syng- 
man Rhee as president. Shortly afterward, 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. withdrew 
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their occupation troops from their respective 
zones. However, the Russians left behind a 
Soviet satellite Government in North Korea, 
with Russian-equipped and Russian-trained 
troops 

Sixteen Notions, Under a UN Flag, Resist 
Aggression in Korea. The invasion of South 
Korea by these troops was obviously a test 
of the UN and of the United States Both 
recalled that baching down by the League of 
Nations had led to further aggressions (page 
787 ). 

The United States and the UN decided not 
to bach dow'n Within hours after the in- 
vasion, President Truman requested a meet- 
ing of the Security Council of the UN The 
Council immediately ordered the North 
Korean aggressors to w ithdraw to the thirtv - 
eighth parallel. The order was ignored. Next, 
the Council recommended that UN members 
help South Korea to repel the attach Why 
did not the U.S.SR.s representative on the 
Security Council veto this resolution 9 He 
was not present. The U.S S R had been boy- 
cotting the UN in hopes of compelling it to 
recognize Communist China, instead of Na- 
tionalist China. 

Quickly, President Truman ordered Amer- 
ican forces to aid South Korea 1 Before long, 
fifteen other nations were represented, fight- 
ing under a UN flag in a UN army This army, 
made up mainly of South Koreans and Amer- 
icans, was commanded by General Mac- 
Arthur. This was the first time in history 
that an international army had fought at 
the request of an international organization 
against aggression. 

The Frustrating, Heartbreaking Character 
of the Korean Fighting. At first, it looked as 
though all Korea would quickly fall to the 
North Korean aggressors. But then the UN 
forces counterattacked, reached the thirty- 
eighth parallel, and crossed it MacArthur 
then drove on to the Yalu River on Man- 


Truraan used his authority as Commander in Chief, 
without waiting for a declaration of war by the 



churias border. The UN "police action," as 
President Truman had called it, seemed over. 
“We’ll he home by Christmas,” American 
troops wrote confidently to loved ones. 

Then, suddenly, from Manchuria into 
North Korea, equipped with Russian tanks 
and planes, poured Chinese Communist 
troops in overwhelming numbers. Fighting re- 
lentlessly, they drove the shocked UN troops 
within two months back to South Korea The 
weather was frigid and the terrain moun- 
tainous The Chinese Communists fought 
fanatically, disregarding their own losses. All 
this made the Korean fighting among the 
toughest in American history. Nevertheless, 
early in 1951, the UN forces rallied and drove 
the Chinese back into North Korea. 



President Truman and General Mac- 
Arthur Clash on Military Policy. To end this 
seesaw fighting, General MacArthur wanted 
to bomb the Chinese Communist bases in 
Manchuria. He also recommended that 
Chaing Kai-shek’s troops from Taiwan be 
permitted to fight on the mainland. To such 
suggestions, President Truman and his mili- 
tary advisers said “No.” They warned that 
such actions would lead to World War III, 
by causing the U.S.S.R. to come to the aid 
of Communist China. The NATO allies also 
objected. They feared that the U.S.S.R. might 
then immediately drop bombs on their cities. 

Truman’s “No” angered MacArthur’s sup- 
porters. They said it meant giving in to the 
Reds. There was no certainty that the 
U.S.S.R. wanted an all-out war anyway, they 
said. Again and again, MacArthur expressed 
his disagreement with the Truman decision. 
Finally, Truman, as Commander in Chief, 
relieved him of his command in Korea. “I 
could do nothing else and still be President of 


An American soldier keeping communica- 
tions lines open during the Korean con- 
flict. This picture illustrates some of the 
problems facing forces fighting in Korea. 
What problems? 



the United States,” he declared. He seemed 
to feel that what Thomas Jefferson had called 
“the supremacy of the civil over the mili- 
tary authority” had been threatened. 

On MacArthur’s return to the United 
States, he was given a hero’s welcome in 
city after city. Even many who disagreed 
with the general’s suggestions seemed to 
feel that the President had been too brusque 
in dismissing a patriot who had served his 
country so well for so long. 

A Truce Keeps Korea Split in Two. Back 
in Korea, truce talks began in July, 1951. 
They lasted for two years. As they continued 
day after day, so did the fighting and dying. 
After Stalin died in the spring of 1953, the 
Communist negotiators stopped what seemed 
to be their stalling tactics. Finally, in July, 
1953, a truce was signed. In it, both sides 
agreed to withdraw from the battle line and 
establish a neutral area of a few miles be- 
tween them. This area was a few miles north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel. The truce nego- 
tiators also agreed to recommend the calling 
of a peace conference to discuss the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from Korea. 

The Costs and Aftermath of the Korean 
Conflict. In dead, wounded, and missing, the 
United States suffered 140,000 casualties and 
South Korea nearly 250,000. Estimates of 
Communist casualties ran as high as two 
million. Aggression had been checked. But 
there were still two Koreas. To unify Korea, 
the UN continues to propose that free elec- 
tions be held there. And the U.S.S.R. con- 
tinues to refuse. The years have rolled on and 
no peace settlement has been reached. Com- 
munists still dominate North Korea. In South 
Korea, an uprising in 1960 caused Syngman 
Rhee to exile himself. His Government had 
been accused of corruption and the use of 
strong-arm methods against political oppon- 
ents. In 1961, a military group seized con- 
trol of South Korea. 

The United States Is Concerned Over Com- 
munist Advances in Indo-China. For eight 
long years, beginning in 1946, there was 
bloody fighting in Indo-China. Why? In that 
>ear the French had created a federation of 


three partly self-governing states: Laos, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam. A Communist 
group, the Victminh, tried to turn Vietnam 
into a Communist state. From Communist 
China, Vietminh guerrillas received much 
military equipment. They severely defeated 
the French and native non-Communists in 
many clashes. 

If Indo-China fell, the Communists would 
be able to reach out to grasp Thailand, Ma- 
laya, and Burma From the United States 
to the French, therefore, came money and 
military supplies. And from the United 
States to the Communist Chinese came a 
warning not to invade Indo-China and thus 
create another Korean conflict 

To settle the Indo-China conflict, an in- 
ternational conference was held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1954. By this time, the French 
had lost so much in men and money that 
they were ready to yield much of Vietnam to 
the Vietminh The Ceneva Conference or- 
dered a cease-fire and gave the Vietminh 
control of Vietnam north of the seventeenth 
parallel. 

South Vietnam became an independent 
republic in 1955. From time to time since. 
Communist guerrillas from North Vietnam 
have infiltrated the country, spreading ter- 
ror and destroying property in village after 
village. In 1961, as the Communist threat 
grew worse. President John F. Kennedy 
(page 894) sent United States troops to 
South Vietnam to train the South Vietnamese 
army in resisting the invaders Much Amer- 
ican economic aid has also gone to South 
Vietnam. But the Communist threat remains 
strong. 

Communist guerrillas from North Vietnam 
also invaded newly independent Laos to give 
aid to a native Communist group there 
President Kennedy warned that this was a 
violation of the neutrality agreed on at 
Ceneva in 1954, and threatened to use force. 
In 1962, a recommendation of another in- 
ternational conference at Geneva was fol- 
lowed when a coalition government com- 
posed of pro-West, pro-Communist, and neu- 
tral factions was set up in Laos. Although a 


neutralist was made premier, fears of grow- 
ing Communist strength continued. 

Threatened, too, have been Cambodia, also 
now independent, and neighboring Thailand. 

The United States Promotes SEATO for 
Unity and Curbing Communism in the South 
Pacific. NATO has worked in keeping com- 
munism contained in the West. Why not 
then, asked the United States State De- 
partment, have an organization to do the 
same for the East? Such an organization, 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
( SEATO ), was formed in 1954 It includes 
Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, and Thailand, plus three Western na- 
tions, the United States, Britain, and France. 
India. Indonesia, Burma, and Ceylon, wish- 
ing to remain uncommitted, unaligned, or 
neutral in the cold war, refused to join 

In answer to Communist charges that 
SEATO was an imperialist conspiracy, 
SEATO members drew up a Pacific Charter, 
similar to the Atlantic Charter (page 801). 
This charter pledged the members to "earn- 
estly strive by every peaceful means to pro- 
mote self-government and to secure inde- 
pendence of all countries whose peoples de- 
sire it . ” SEATO’s members also agreed 
to recognize an attack on one as endanger- 
ing "the peace and safety” of the others. 

SEATO is much weaker than NATO. It 
has no international army. Each nation de- 
cides for itself how much, if any, aid it will 
give in an emergency. 1 

The United States Gives Technical and 
Economic Aid to the Far East and Other Un- 
derdeveloped Areas. The United States has 
more than 250 military bases around the 
world. It has contributed billions of dollars 
worth of military equipment to threatened 
nations. It has signed collective defense ar- 
rangements with about half the nations of 
the world. Through such means, it has done 


1 As a SEATO member, and on Thailand’s invita- 
tion, the United States, in 1962, sent American 
forces to Thailand to prevent a possible invasion 
by way of Laos. 
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much toward building a world-wide collec- 
tive security system. But many Americans 
came to feel that building up the military 
might of the non-Communist world was not 
enough. That is why military aid was even- 
tually combined with technical and economic 
aid. 

The Point Four Program Provides for 
Technical Co-operation. President Truman, 
in 1949, suggested that the United States 
make available to underdeveloped areas “the 
benefits of our scientific advancement and in- 
dustrial progress.” His suggestion, for which 
the Congress appropriated funds, came to 
be known as the Point Four Program or the 
Technical Co-operation Program. What have 
American scientists and technicians, often in 
co-operation with local experts, accomplished 
under this program? Famine and disease 
have been fought; educational systems have 
been organized; thousands have been trained 
in technical skills; and advice has been given 
to officials of new Governments on problems 
of administration. American experts have 
also helped build hydroelectric plants, and 
are even planning atomic-power projects for 
certain underdeveloped areas. 

But technical skills without capital to de- 
velop natural resources are of little use. To 
provide capital for underdeveloped areas, the 
United Slates lends through various agen- 
cies.' And the major share of technical and 
economic aid given to underdeveloped areas 
by the UN is contributed by the United 
States. 

Some Feelings and Comments on Foreign 
Aid to Underdeveloped Areas. With only six 
per cent of the world’s population, the 
United States enjoys about fifty per cent of 
the world’s wealth. Whereas the share of the 
average American in what the United States 
produces annually is about §2,500, the per 


' Among those are the World Bank and the Export 
inport Bank. The successive agencies administer 
ng our over-all foreign-aid program have had ; 
v-anrty of names. In 1901. several independen 
agencies were merged into the Agcncr/ for Inter 
tiatwtial Development (AID) 


capita income in the Far East is less than 
$100 a year. This is true of the Middle East 
and Africa and much of Latin America as 
well. Many Americans therefore feel that 
they should share their blessings with less 
fortunate peoples in such underdeveloped 
areas. Furthermore, with raised standards of 
living, such peoples make better customers 
for the United States. And many of the un- 
derdeveloped areas have strategic materials 
that the United States needs. The State De- 
partment expresses the vital importance of 
aid to underdeveloped areas in these words: 

The only alternative to the [foreign-aid] 
program involves successive losses of free 
nations to international communism, weak- 
ening of those allies who remain, loss of 
many of our overseas bases, abandoning 
our position of leadership in the world, 
massive increases in our own defense 
budgets, and heavy inductions of Amer- 
ican youth into our own armed forces. 

Critics of technical and economic aid call 
it a burden on the American taxpayer. They 
say it encourages underdeveloped nations 
to depend too much on the United States, 
rather than standing on their own feet. Some 
critics assert that some underdeveloped na- 
tions try to blackmail the United States into 
giving them more and more aid by threaten- 
ing to accept aid from the U.S.S.R. 

The United States Alters Its Policies To- 
ward Japan, Largely Because of the Cold 
War. Japan was not divided into occupation 
zones after World War II. Thus the occupa- 
tion of Japan, free from Soviet obstruction, 
proceeded much more smoothly than that of 
Germany. Yet the occupation aims for de- 
feated Japan were similar to those for de- 
feated Germany (page 822). 

Some Steps Taken Under the Occupation 
to Make Japan More Democratic. How did 
the United States try to democratize Japan? 
Secret police and secret militaristic societies 
were outlawed. The people were granted a 
bill of rights, and women the right to vote. 
Voters were granted the right to elect both 
houses of the parliament. The cabinet was 
made responsible to the parliament. General 
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MacArtbiir, in charge of tlie occupation, re- 
quired the emperor to repudiate “the fake 
conception that the emporer is divine and 
that the Japanese are superior to other races 
and fated to rule the world.” It was under- 
stood that tlie emperor would be retained 
merely as a patriotic symbol Instead of 
stressing emperor worship and militarism, the 
schools w’ere to teach democratic ideals Gov- 
ernment loans were made to help poor peas- 
ants become landowners Such loans were 
just one step taken to raise Japan's generally 
low standard of living. 

Some Step* Taken to Disarm and Demili- 
tarise Japan. How did the United States try 
to demilitarize Japan? Military fanatics who 
had inspired Japan’s aggressions were barred 
from holding office. Many of them were 
jailed. General Tojo and other war criminals 
were hanged. Japan pledged never again to 
wage war or maintain armed forces. Muni- 
tions factories were dismantled. Attempts 
were made to break up big industrial mo- 
nopolies that had co-operated with the mili- 
tarists in bringing on the war. 

The Influence of American Money and 
American Customs on Japan. The Japanese 
people w'ere most co-operative with Mac- 
Arthur’s efficient administration. Japans eco- 
nomic recovery was helped greatly by mil- 
lions in loans poured in by the United States 
Millions spent by American soldiers stationed 
there helped, too. Traditionally imitative, the 
Japanese absorbed many of the fads and 
customs of American occupation troops 
American sports, hit tunes, clothing styles, 
movies, and business methods became more 
popular than ever- Afld many Japanese 
women began to insist on the freedoms en- 
joyed by American women. 

Why and How the United States Altered 
Its Policies for Japan. The Communist con- 
quest of China, the Communist invasion of 
South Korea, and Communist guerrilla war- 
fare in Southeast Asia caused the United 
States to modify its aims for Japan. Might not 
a strong Communist China try to invade a 
weak Japan 51 Would it not be wise to try to 
win Japan as an ally in the cold war? Amer- 




ican officials answered such questions by 
slowing up demilitarization, the dismantling 
of industries, and the breaking lip of monop- 
olies in Japan. They feared that such policies, 
if continued, might weaken Japan not only 
militarily but economically 
The United States Sponsors a Peace 
Treaty with Japan. Japan’s independence 
and right to maintain defense forces were 
recognized in a peace treaty signed in 1951. 
It was initiated by the United States and 
signed by most of the other World War II 
allies. 1 The treaty provided for the with- 
drawal of American occupation forces. How- 
ever, by a separate agreement, the United 
States was allowed to keep bases and troops 
in Japan to protect it against a possible 
Communist attack. Furthermore, a mutual as- 
sistance pact between the United States and 
Japan was signed in 1954 
The United States Reassures Japan's Non- 
Communist Former Enemies in the Far East. 
In the peace treaty, Japan had been required 
to give up all its conquered territory Yet the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand 
were worried that a rearmed Japan might 
threaten them once more. The United States 
wanted to quiet these worries and also build 
up the strength of the non -Communist camp 
It therefore joined SEATO It also signed 
separate defensive alliances one with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand (called the ANZUS 
Pact), one with the Philippines, one with 
South Korea, and one with Taiwan. 

A Ne tc Japanese-American Security Pact 
Is Signed, in Spite of Opposition from Radi- 
cals, Pacifists, and Neutralists. Eisenhower, 
don’t come!” “Down with the security pact!” 
Uttering such cries, thousands of Japanese 
stormed through the streets of Tokyo in the 
spring of 1960. Their protest was against a 
new security treaty that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment was about to sign with the United 


I In 1956, the USSR signed an agreement, but 
not a formal peace treaty, with Japan It tried to 
woo Japan away from the United States by offer- 
ing it trade and aid, and the eventual return of 
certain Russian-held former Japanese islands 
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States. To the protesters, President Eisen- 
hower, who was planning a visit to Japan, 
symbolized this hated treaty. It extended for 
ten years the right of the United States to 
keep troops in Japan and to maintain bases 
there. In it, the United States and Japan 
agreed that an armed attack on either na- 
tion in Japanese territory would be con- 
sidered an attack on both. The treaty 
granted Japan more say than had earlier 
agreements on joint defense policies. 

Communists opposed the treaty because 
of their ties to Communist Russia and Com- 
munist China. Pacifists opposed it because 
they remembered the terrible devastation 
caused when atomic bombs were dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. And, as their 
name suggests, neutralists wanted Japan to 
stay out of the cold war. They feared that 
the treaty would make Communist Russia 
and Communist China antagonistic toward 
nearby Japan. Some Japanese also argued 
that the treaty would make Japan a puppet 
of the United States. Some might have been 
less opposed to the treaty if the United 
States had returned to Japan such islands as 
Okinawa. Many such former Japanese is- 
lands have been held by the United States 
since the end of World War II. 

President Eisenhower, who had met hearty 
welcomes on other good-will visits to Euro- 
pean, Middle Eastern, and Far Eastern na- 
tions, decided not to visit Japan. 

The new security pact was ratified bv 
Japan Nevertheless, many Americans feared 
that the strong Japanese opposition to the 
treaty might make it ineffective in an emer- 
gency. This could be a severe blow to the 
entire United States defense line reaching 
from the Aleutian Islands all the wav to the 
Philippines. 

The United States Grants Military and 
Economic Aid to the Philippines. How long 
can we remain independent without some 
guarantee of security? Filipinos asked them- 
selves tins question after their country was 

STio ir "; d T r ; dence by tlle United states 

1 16. This helps to explain wliv the Philip- 
P-ncs granted the United States military and 


naval bases for ninety-nine years. 1 Also giv- 
ing greater military security to the Philip- 
pines was an American agreement to help the 
Philippines build efficient armed forces. 

Economic security was promoted by the 
United States, too. It contributed millions to 
help the Filipinos restore their war-devas- 
tated country. It also agreed not to levy tariff 
duties against the Philippines until 1954. 
Thereafter, until 1974, tariff duties were to 
be raised only gradually. 

Furthermore, military and economic aid 
from the United States helped the new na- 
tion to put down an internal threat from a 
Communist-led group of guerrilla rebels 
called the Hukbalahaps ( Huks ). Many Huks 
were poverty-striken peasants. They de- 
manded that the Government divide up big 
estates among them. They committed many, 
a murder. They raided towns. Some non- 
Communist peasants joined the Huks. They 
did so because they felt that their Govern- 
ment wasn’t doing enough for them. 

Some progress was made by the Philip- 
pine Government in handling its very dif- 
ficult problems. Yet an American commission 
sent to the Philippines reported that much of 
the money sent by the United States had 
been wasted by certain Government officials. 
It recommended speedy reforms. Land re- 
forms and efforts to promote greater honesty 
and efficiency in the Government soon fol- 
lowed. Such reforms caused many peasants 
to quit the Huks. 

The Philippines Are a Staunch Cold-War 
Ally, in Spite of Some Friction with the 
United States. Filipinos feel that the United 
States should pay more toward repairing 
damage caused by the war. They complain 
that the United States is more generous in 
granting development loans to other nations 
than to theirs. They want to be consulted be- 
fore the United States considers using its 


1 In 1959, this period was reduced to twenty-five 
years, with renewal rights. By this time, all hut 
tour of the bases had been returned to the Philip- 
pines. 
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State Department employees receiving instruction in Burmese In the years to 
come, such programs Kill have to lie expanded. For what reasons s 


Philippine bases in any possible local wars. 
There is even a small group of Filipinos who 
want to remain neutral in the cold war. 
Nevertheless, the Philippine Republic, by its 
mutual defense pact with the United States 
and by its membership in SEATO and the 
Colombo Plan, 1 shows where it stands as 
far as the cold war is concerned. 

The United States Takes a Strong Stand 
Against Communist China's Threat to Na- 
tionalist China. "We Chinese people are de- 
termined to liberate our territories of Taiwan, 
the Pescadores, Quemoy, and Matsu.” This 
statement has been made many times by 
high-ranking Chinese Communist officials. 
The United States is equally determined that 
the Chinese Communists shall not take over 


1 The Colombo Plan is a co-operative enterprise of 
nations, set up in 1955 for the economic develop- 
ment of South and Southeast Asia Besides the 
South and Southeast Asian nations, Colombo Han 
members are Britain, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, Japan, and the United States. 


these areas by force For this reason, much 
American economic and military aid has been 
sent to Chiang Kai-shek's Government on 
Taiwan. And since 1950, the United States 
Seventh Fleet has patrolled the Formosa 
Strait. 

Dictator Mao of Communist China has 
maintained that this American aid to Chiang 
proves that the United States plans to use 
Taiwan as a base for invading China’s main- 
land In 1955, Mao threatened to seize the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu. These islands 
off the mainland are also under Chiang’s 
rule. President Eisenhower responded by 
asking the Congress for authority to use 
American armed forces at his discretion to 
repel a Communist invasion of Taiwan, if it 
should come In response, the Congress 
passed the Formosa Resolution, which, in 
effect, gave the President the power to de- 
clare war, if Taiwan or the Pescadores were 
attacked. 

Meanwhile, Russia’s Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev warned that the U.S.S.R. would give 
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Communist China “assistance by all avail- 
able means,” should it be attacked. 

Periodically, Quemoy and Matsu have 
been shelled by the Communist Chinese. 
The situation remains tense. 


Many Problems Are Created for the 
United States as It Tries to Check 
The U.S.S.R. in the Middle East 


What a blow it would be to the non-Com- 
munist camp were the U.S.S.R. to gain con- 
trol of the Middle East! Most of the world’s 
oil reserves are in the Middle East. From the 
Middle East comes most of the oil for West- 
ern Europe’s factories, farms, and military 
forces. And most of the Middle Eastern oil 
production is in the hands of Western firms, 
more than half of them American. In the 
Middle East are two highly strategic water- 
ways, the Dardanelles and the Suez Canal. 
From the day it opened in 1869, the Suez 
Canal became the main water route linking 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. If the U.S.S.R. 
were to gain control of the Suez Canal and 
of the West’s military bases in the Middle 
East, how long could Asia and Africa hold 
out? This question has long worried the 
United States and the non-Communist world 
in general. 

How the U.S.S.R. Used Arab Nationalism 
to Increase Its Influence in the Middle East. 

A wave of nationalism swept over the Middle 
East after World War II, as it did over the 
kar East. And just as this nationalism weak- 
ened the influence of Britain and France in 
the Far East, so it weakened their long- 
standing influence in the Middle East. The 
U.S.S.R. happily watched this happen. Like 
the czars before them, the Communists 
dreamed of getting control of the Darda- 
nelles and dominating the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 


Communist propagandists missed 
chance to remind the nationalistic Arabs 
1,0 Midd,e Ea -st that they were forme 
dominated by Western imperialists. TI 
spread rumors that the United States v 


planning to take over in place of Britain and 
France. They offered the Arabs aid and ad- 
vice, and sent entertainers as well as agents 
to the Middle East. 

Problems of the United States in Trying to 
Check the U.S.S.R. in the Middle East. In the 

past, Britain and France had been able to 
thwart Russian ambitions in the Middle East. 
But now that these cold-war allies were 
weakened, the United States felt that it had 
to help out. Helping out helped to check the 
U.S.S.R. in the Middle East. But it got the 
United States deeply involved. When it 
seemed as though the United States was 
backing Britain and France there, the Arabs 
were antagonized. When the United States 
backed the Arabs, in whose lands many 
Americans had investments in oil, the British 
and French were antagonized. This, of 
course, threatened the unity of NATO. 

Also getting the United States involved in 
Middle Eastern problems was the creation 
of the state of Israel in 1948. This new nation 
was the fulfillment of a 2,000-year-old dream 
of many Jews. It was established in Palestine. 
Palestine is land claimed by the Arabs. The 
United States has given some aid and en- 
couragement to pro-West Israel, the one 
democratic nation in the Middle East. But 
when such support is given, the Arabs be- 
come antagonistic. As a result of all this, it 
has not always been easy for the United 
States to decide what steps it should take in 
the Middle East. 

Some Steps by the United States to Check 
the U.S.S.R. in the Middle East. One Middle 
Eastern nation, Turkey, was given military 
and economic aid under the Truman Doc- 
trine. It was also admitted to NATO. The 
United States stationed its Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. To prove to the Arabs that 
Western nations were no longer imperialistic, 
it helped persuade Britain to give up its pow- 
erful base in the Suez Canal Zone. 1 


1 In any case, imperialism had become unpopular 
in the West and Britain found the financial burden 
of maintaining many overseas bases too much for 
it. 
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Thru, in 1935, the United States sponsored 
the Baghdad Fact, a defensive mihtarv alli- 
ance m the Middle East Its purpose ssas to 
connect NATO in the M est w ith SE -\TO in 
the East As original!) orgamml. its mem- 
bers were Britain in the West, Pal is tan m 
South Asia, and Turkey. Iran, and Iraq in 
between Iraq dropped out m li)5S Then the 
alliances name was changed to the Centra? 
Treaty Organization (CCSTO) 

When this alliance was first organized, 
most ATab nations called it another form of 
Western imperialism They protested that it 
was designed to restore Britain's power in 
the Middle East. They asserted that it was a 
plot to block a united Arab ssorld. Since the 
United States did not want to make enemies 
of the Arab nations, it did not join the alli- 
ance. Yet it has giien it more encourage- 
ment, more economic aid, and more military 
supplies than any of its members. 

Thu United States Withdraws from Egypt 
Its Offer to Help Finance ihe Aswan Dorn, In 
the same year in which the alliance was 
formed, the U S.S.R. and its satellite, Czecho- 
slovakia. sent Egypt military advisers and 
$200 million ssorth of military equipment. 
To woo Egypt away from the U.S.S R.s out- 
stretched arms, President Eisenhower's secre- 
tary of state, John Foster Dulles, made Egypt 
an offer of financial aid for the building of 
a big dam, the Asrion Dam, on the Nile 
Riv cr. 

But Egypt's ruler. Carnal Alidcl Nasser, 
continued to praise the U.S.S. K„ while de- 
nouncing the West. It looked to Dulles as 
though he was trying to get the United States 
to outbid the U.S.S R for Egypt's favor. 
Southern cotton planters protested making 
Egypt a more powerful competitor in cotton 
growing. For these and other reasons, Dulles 
withdrew his financial offer. The angry 
Nasser, needing money to build the dam, 
seized the Suez Canal in July, 1956. 

The United States Finds Itself Voting with 
the U.S.S. R. Against Its Cold-War Allies. For 
eighty-seven years the Suez Canal had been 
operated by a private company, owned 
mainly by the British Government and 




Thrsr Iranian minis, Irnmtd under the 
American Point Four Program, arc inoc- 
ulating hot/s in Iran against fr/p/ioirf and 
typhus What arguments could he given 
for a trenu minus nr/umtion of such co 
oficratn c efforts 3 

French private investors Nasser argued that 
a nation has the right to take over a com- 
pany to which it has granted a charter to 
operate in its territory. Two months after 
the Canal's seizure, Britain and France 
bombed Egyptian air bases, and Israel in- 
vaded and quickly conquered Egypt's Sinai 
Peninsula. 

Israel had invaded in retaliation for fre- 
quent hit-and-run raids on its territory by 
Russian-armed Egyptian guerrillas. Russian 
guns, i'ronfcaf/y, had, in the earfy years of 
Israel's independence, been sent to Israel. 
But by the early 1950’s, the U S.5.R., in its 
courtship campaign to win over the Arab 
world, had turned against Israel. Now the 
U.S.S R , posing as the defender of the Arab 
nations against Western imperialists, warned 
that it would send in “volunteers” to help 
Egypt. 

The United States did not like to take a 
strong stand against Britain and France, its 
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allies in NATO. However, it had taken a 
strong stand against the Communist inva- 
sion of Korea. Not to oppose the use of force 
in Egypt would have weakened the UN. It 
might also have made the United States 
stand in Korea seem hypocritical. 

In any case, in the UN Assembly, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. both sup- 
ported a resolution calling on Egypt’s in- 
vaders to withdraw. They did. Thus the 
United States was in the peculiar position of 
voting with its cold-war enemy to condemn 
its cold-war allies: so deeply had it become 
involved in the crosscurrents of politics in 
this crossroads of the world. 

The United States Counters Increased Rus- 
sian Pressure with the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
Now that Britain and France had been re- 
buked by the UN, the U.S.S.R. stepped up its 
activities in the Middle East. It sent more 
and more military equipment to Egypt and 
Syria. The United States was determined 
that this increased Soviet pressure should not 
push the West out of the Middle East. There- 
fore, the Congress, in 1957, passed a law that 
became known as the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
This Doctrine permits the President to use, 
at his discretion, the military might of the 
United Slates to defend any threatened na- 
tion in the Middle East. 

Most Arab Nations Oppose the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. In general, the Arab nations 
did not welcome the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
Anti-M estern feeling, Russian propaganda, 
and fear that the Doctrine might make the 
Middle East a cold-war battleground help to 
explain why. 

Less than a year after the adoption of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, Nasser announced 
that Egypt and Syria had combined into one 
nation, called the United Arab Republic 


(U.A.R.). 1 Nasser dreamed of making the 
U.A.R. the nucleus of a vast Arab empire. To 
do so, he was willing to encourage revolu- 
tions in pro-Western, anti-Nasser Arab na- 
tions. 

The United States Applies the Eisenhower 

Doctrine. Anti-Western Arabs, encouraged 
by Nasser, stirred up revolutionary activity 
in Lebanon and Jordan in 1958. Pro-Western 
Lebanon then appealed to the United States 
for help, as did Jordan to Britain. In answer, 
American troops were sent into Lebanon un- 
der the Eisenhower Doctrine. The British 
sent troops into Jordan. 

The American-British action infuriated 
Arab nationalists. The Russians called it “an 
unprovoked intervention” inspired by a thirst 
for “oil, oil, and again oil!” Finally, the UN 
Assembly settled the issue. The Arab nations 
pledged that they would not interfere in 
one another’s internal affairs. Shortly after, 
the troops were withdrawn. 

Nevertheless, friction among certain Arab 
nations continues. Even greater friction con- 
tinues between Arab nations and Israel. 
Furthermore, the situation is so unstable in 
the seething Middle East that a country that 
is pro-Communist today may be pro-West 
tomorrow. Similarly, one which is pro-U.A.R. 
today, may be anti-U.A.R. tomorrow. And 
Nasser, who hurled so much abuse at the 
West, at times has adopted a much friend- 
lier attitude. Perhaps he fears that an em- 
brace by the U.S.S.R. may strangle the 
U.A.R. 


1 In 1961, Syria revolted and withdrew from the 
U.A.R., but Egypt retained the name. In 1963, it 
looked as though Syria might rejoin Egypt in the 
U.A.R., and Iraq and Yemen might join, too. But 
in the turbulent Middle East one never knows 
what will happen next. 
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STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 34 


^ Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Casablanca 

UNESCO 

Conference 

World Bank 

Moscow Conference 

International 

Cairo Conference 

Monetary Fund 

Teheran Conference 

CATT 

Yalta Conference 

cold war 

Mongolian People’s 
Republic 

Tito 

Security Council 

Soviet satellites 

UN Big Five 

“iron curtain" 

General Assembly 

Truman Doctrine 

Military Staff 

containment Policy 

Committee 

UNRRA 

International Court 

displaced persons 

of Justice 

Marshall Plan 

Connally Reservation 

Molotov Plan 

trust territories 

NATO 

Trusteeship Council 

Allied Control 

Secretariat 

Council 

secretary general 

Berlin blockade 

ECOSOC 

Berlin airlift 

WHO 

Federal Republic 

FAO 

of Germany 


German 
Democratic 
Republic 
Warsaw Pact 
Nationalist China 
Mao Tse-tung 
Chinese People’s 
Republic 
thirty-eighth 
parallel 

Syngman Rhee 
Yalu River 
Vietminh 
Geneva 
Conference 
of 1954 

seventeenth 
parallel 
Geneva 
Conference 
of 1961 
SEATO 
Pacific Charter 
Point Four 
Program 


AID 

Japanese Peace 
Treaty of 1952 
ANZUS Pact 
Japanese-American 
Security Pact 
of 1960 
Huks 

Colombo Plan 
Quemoy and 
Matsu 
Formosa 
Resolution 
Nikita Khrushchev 
CENTO 
Aswan Dam 
Gamal Abdel 
Nasser 
Eisenhower 
Doctrine 
U.A.R. 


^ Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1- Tell what was accomplished at each of 
the wartime conferences mentioned in 
this chapter. 

2. Over which agreements made at Yalta 
have there been disagreements? For 
what reasons? 

3. Describe the (a) main aims and (b) 
general structure of the UN. 

4. Give a brief description of the functions 
of the UN agencies mentioned in this 
chapter. 

5 Name the (a) causes of, (b) weapons 


used in, and (c) major battlefields of the 
cold war. 

6. What appeals did the Communists make 
in their propaganda? 

7. Point out how Stalin violated both the 
Atlantic Charter and the Yalta agree- 
ments. 

8 Show specifically how (a) the Truman 
Doctrine, (b) the Marshall Plan, and 
(c) NATO strengthened non-Communist 
countries in the cold war. 

9. Describe the (a) origins of, (b) opera- 
tions of, and (c) opposition to the 
Marshall Plan 
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10. Describe the (a) origins of, (b) opera- 
tions of, (c) obstacles to, and (d) oppo- 
sition to NATO. 

11. Sum up some (a) causes, (b) highlights, 
and (c) results of the tug of war over 
Germany. 

12. For what reasons does Germany seem a 
valuable ally to both sides in the cold 
war? 

13. What means has each side used to try to 
win Germany as a cold-war ally? 

14. In what ways did the United States show 
its good faith after World War II toward 
(a) the Philippines, (b) Japan, (c) 
China, and (d) Korea? 

15. Associate with the Chinese civil war 
(a) Chiang Kai-shek, (b) Japan, (c) 
the U.S.S.R., (d) the United States, 
(e) Taiwan, and (f) Mao Tse-tung. 

16. What arguments developed in the 
United States over the loss of China to 
the Chinese Communists? 

17. Give the (a) causes, (b) highlights, 
(c) results, and (d) significance of the 
Korean conflict. 

18. Explain the reasoning of (a) President 
Truman and (b) General MacArthur on 
military policy in Korea. 

19. What specific (a) economic, (b) diplo- 
matic, and (c) military steps has the 
United States taken to try to check the 
spread of communism in Southeast Asia? 

20. What arguments have Americans given 
(a) for and (b) against the granting of 
foreign aid? 

21. What (a) social, (b) economic, and (c) 
military changes has the United States 
helped to bring about in Japan since 
World Mar II? 


22 . 

23. 

24. 


Show that the United States (a) carried 
out some of its original aims for defeated 
Japan, but (b) modified others. 

For what reasons do some Japanese op- 
pose the Japanese-American Securitv 
Pact of 1960? 

Sum up Philippine-American relations 
since the Philippines received their in- 
dependence. 

What specific steps has the United States 


taken that show that it favors Nationalist 
China over Communist China? 

26. Describe (a) specific steps taken by the 
U.S.S.R. after World War II to increase 
its influence in the Middle East and 
(b) specific American reactions to such 
steps. 

27. Concerning the invasion of Egypt in 
1956, give ( a ) the reasons for it and ( b ) 
the stands taken by ( 1 ) the U.S.S.R., 
(2) the United States, and (3) the UN 
toward it. 

28. With respect to the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, tell ( a ) why most Arab nations op- 
posed it and (b) the results of an appli- 
cation of it. 


Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. Of all the wartime conferences held, 
which do you consider to have been the 
most significant? For what reasons? 

2. What would you have ( a ) added to or 
(b) subtracted from the agreements 
made at Yalta and Potsdam? 

3. Do you support the (a) critics or (b) 
defenders of President Roosevelt with 
respect to the Yalta agreements? Give 
reasons for your stand. 

4. Give reasons why you agree or disagree 
with any three of the following state- 
ments: (a) The veto power of the Big Five 
on the Security Council should be abol- 
ished; (b) The Security Council should 
be enlarged in order to give greater repre- 
sentation to the new African and Asian 
nations; (c) Representation in the Gen- 
eral Assembly should be based upon 
population; (d) It would be better for 
the world if the U.S.S.R. were out of the 
UN; (e) Communist China is more of a 
threat out of the UN than it would be in 
it; (f) Bv and large, the UN has solved 
tlie problem of international anarchy; 
( g ) All foreign aid should be channeled 
through the UN; (h) The existence of 
regional blocs within the UN has de- 
stroyed its usefulness; (i) Such alliances 
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as NATO and the Warsaw Pact weaken 
the effectiveness of the UN, (j) The 
United States would be better off out of 
the UN. 

5. Some might say that the specialized 
agencies of the UN are more important 
til an its major organs. What reasons 
might they give' 1 

6 What do you consider (a) the major 
cause of, (b) the most powerful weapon 
used in, and (c) the most significant ef- 
fect of the cold war? 

7. The iron curtain is a sign of weakness in 
the Soviet Union. To what extent do you 
agree? 

8. Compare the Truman Doctrine with the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

9- What results do you thinlc might have 
followed If the U.S.SR. had accepted 
Marshall Plan aid? Explain fully. 

10. For what reasons do some think It un- 
wise to give foreign aid to Yugoslavia? 

11. What recommendations would you make 
for strengthening NATO? 

12 For what reasons should the U.S.S.R 
have known that the Western powers 
would not permit the Berlin blockade to 
succeed? 

13. If the Russians were willing to abolish 
the Warsaw Pact, do you think we 
should be willing to abolish NATO? 
Explain. 

14. What techniques do you think the 
United States should use to counteract 
Communist propaganda in Asia? Justify 
your suggestions. 

15. What arguments could be given (a) for 
or (b) against the proposition that the 
United States should have given all-out 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek in the Chinese 
civil war? 

16. What lessons do you think the (a) non- 
Communist world and (b) the Commu- 
nist world learned from the Korean con- 
flict? 

17. There are many difficulties for the United 
States in its efforts to check the spread 
of communism in Southeast Asia. What 
difficulties? 


18 What are the obstacles in the way of 
making SEATO as strong an alliance as 
NATO? 

19. Some Americans have said that it is high 
time the United States discontinued its 
foreign-aid program entirely Give rea- 
sons why you agree or disagree. 

20. What would you (a) praise and (b) cri- 
ticize m American relations with Japan 
since World War II? Give reasons. 

21. What steps do you think the United 
States might take to promote even better 
relations with the Philippines? 

22 For what reasons has there been con- 
troversy in the United States over 
whether the United States should defend 
Quemoy and Matsu? 

23. For what reasons is it especially difficult 
for the United States to know what poli- 
cies to adopt toward the Middle East? 

24. CENTO has certain built-in weaknesses. 
What weaknesses? 

25 Should the United States have main- 
tained a "hands-off” policy when Britain 
and France invaded Egypt m 1956? Give 
reasons for your opinion. 

26. Compare the Eisenhower Doctrine with 
(a) the Monroe Doctrine and (b) the 
Truman Doctrine 

Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. In Problems in American History, edited 
by R. W Leopold and A. S. Link, read 
“Yalta. Success or Sell-out?” or in Ameri- 
can Past, Vol II, edited by S. Fine and 
G S. Brown, read the two conflicting 
points of view on Yalta. 'Write a paper on 
which arguments seem to you most con- 
vincing 

2. After studying the UN Charter, and 
using your knowledge of the UN, out- 
line what you would put in a charter for 
a UN. 

3. Investigate any specialized agency of the 
UN Then report on (a) its aims, (b) ob- 
stacles it has faced, (c) its achievements, 



and (d) your recommendations regard- 
ing it. 

4. After investigating the (a) Genocide 
Convention and (b) Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights of the UN, write an article 
telling what these have to do with the 
purposes of the UN. 

5. On an outline map of the world locate 
trouble spots in the cold war. 

6. Draw a cartoon illustrating (a) the iron 
curtain, (b) the tug of war over Ger- 
many, (c) Communist propaganda in 
Asia, (d) the Point Four Program, (e) 
the American occupation of Japan, or 
(f) the unstable Middle East. 

7. Write an essay entitled “How to Bring 
About a Thaw in the Cold War.” 

8. Write an imaginary dialogue between 
(a) Tito and Stalin, (b) Chiang Kai- 
shek and Mao Tse-tung, (c) Truman and 
MacArthur, or (d) Eisenhower and 
Nasser. 

9. Consult newspapers, current periodicals, 
or the most recent issues of the World 
Almanac or Information Please Almanac 
for the latest developments in the cold 
war. Make a report of your findings to 
the class. 

10. In committee, prepare a bulletin board 
exhibit on the cold war to include news- 
paper or magazine clippings, maps, quo- 
tations, and illustrations. 

11. Write a letter such as you might write to 
a pen pal in a Soviet satellite. 

12. Write an editorial such as might have 
appeared in a Greek or Turkish news- 
paper on the Truman Doctrine. 


13. In Great Issues in American History, Vol. 
II, edited by R. Hofstadter, read any 
documents dealing with the period 1945 
through 1954. Summarize the document 
and tell what light it throws on the cold 
war. 

14. As a member of a committee, interview 
several persons to ask them whether they 
would, if possible, change in any way 
American policy toward (a) Yugoslavia, 
(b) Germany, (c) Nationalist China, or 
( d ) Communist China. Compile the an- 
swers for a committee report. 

15. Prepare a three-minute news broadcast 
on (a) the Chinese civil war, (b) the 
Korean conflict, or (c) the invasion of 
South Vietnam. 

16. In Decisions of Destiny by H. L. Tobin, 
read “Harry Truman Commits His Coun- 
try to War.” Report on what the article 
tells you about (a) President Truman, 
(b) the Korean conflict, and (c) the 
author of the article. 

17. Imagine yourself a United States serv- 
iceman stationed in Japan for many 
years after World War II. Write a letter 
home describing (a) your experiences 
and (b) your observations of American 
policies there. 

18. Write a speech such as you would have 
delivered on American policy toward the 
Philippines after 1946 had you been 
secretary of state. 

19. Write a series of headlines on events in 
the Middle East since World War II. 
Consult the most recent newspapers and 
news magazines. 
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C H A P X E K 



Americans Call For More Alert and Flexible 
American Policies in Waging the Cold War 


The Cold War Calls For More Co-operation with Latin America and Canada 

• Differing Points of View Between Latin America and the United States 

• Recent Changes in Cuba and Recent Relations with Panama Disturb Many 
Americans • Evidences of Co-operation Between the United States and Latin 
America Since World War II • The United States and Canada Form What Is 
Practically a Military Marriage • Influence of the St. Lawrence Seaway • Prob- 
lems Disturbing the Close Relationship Between the United States and Canada 

The Cold War Calls For More Alertness Within the United States 

• Steps Taken to Root Out Communists • Differing Stands on the Anti-Com- 
munist Steps • Efforts to Achieve Greater Teamwork Among the Armed Forces 

• Demobilization Is Ceased • Armaments Are Increased • Competition in Pro- 
ducing Long-Distance Rocket-propelled Missiles • Getting America's Story 
Through the Iron Curtain 

Alertness and Flexibility Needed in Relations with the UN and U.S.S.R. 

• Some Disagreements Dividing the UN • Reasons Why Some Put Less Hope 
in the UN • Some UN Successes • Some Agreements Between Cold-War 
Enemies Before and After Stalin's Death • Doubts About the Communists' In- 
tentions in Promoting ‘Peaceful Coexistence’ • Highlights of American Foreign 
Policy as It Culminated in the Cold War 


The Cold War Calls For Greater 
Understanding Between the 
United States and Latin America 

How shocking to have a Vice-President of 
the United States and his wife stoned and 
spat uponl This was what happened to Vice- 


President and Mrs. Richard M. Nixon in 1958 
on a good-will tour of South America. Insti- 
gators of this ugly episode, most agree, were 
small groups of local Communists, desiring 
to stir up hatred of the United States. 

Actually, only a small percentage of Latin 
Americans are Communists. Yet this small 




group is sometimes quite active. In many 
Latin-American nations, Communists have 
propagandized, especially among student 
groups and labor unions. Would-be Latin- 
American dictators, to gain power, or dicta- 
tors, to stay in power, have often co-operated 
with Communists. Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. 
has launched an economic offensive by mak- 
ing tempting trade offers to Latin-American 
nations. 

In their propaganda, the Communists 
make the most of certain grievances that 
many Latin-Americans harbor against the 
United States. Disturbed by this, many 
statesmen have urged that the United States 
take a deeper interest in the problems of 
Latjn America. 

Some Differing Points of View Between 
Latin Americans and the United States. 

Latin-American grievances are sometimes ex- 
pressed thus: 

Why has the United States Government 
given far more economic and military aid to 
Europe and Asia than it has to Latin Amer- 
ica? Why hasn’t the United States lent us 
more money so that we can develop our in- 
dustries and such welfare projects as hous- 
ing? Must we always depend upon produc- 
ing raw materials for factories in the United 
States and buying their manufactured goods? 
Why does the United States dump its sur- 
plus raw materials, such as wheat, on the 
world market, thus forcing prices down? 
Wouldn’t it be better for the United States 
to co-operate with us in trying to stabilize 
the prices of such raw materials, which are 
our life’s blood? Why does the United States 
place limits on imports of our oil, zinc, and 
lead, for example? Why does the United 
States, through its recognition and, often, 
financial aid, help to keep Latin-American 
dictators in power? Above all, why don’t you 
North Americans try harder to understand 
us? \\ hy don t more of your businessmen and 
tourists who come here try to learn our lan- 
guage? 

The United States has explained its Latin- 
American policies somewhat as follows: 

European and Asian nations have received 


more economic and military aid from the 
United States because they were ravaged by 
World War II and because they are neigh- 
bors of the aggressive U.S.S.R. Besides, the 
United States Government has poured mil- 
lions into Latin America. In general, how- 
ever, it has preferred to have private in- 
vestors make such loans, rather than public 
agencies. In fact, private American investors 
have poured billions into Latin America. They 
would invest still more, but many hesitate to 
do so when certain Latin-American countries 
nationalize (take ownership of) foreign- 
owned mines, oil wells, and plantations. Nor 
do such investors like to be called “Yanqui 
imperialists” by extreme Latin-American na- 
tionalists. 

Moreover, the considerable industrializa- 
tion that has taken place in Latin America 
since World War II has been helped by 
American funds and American technical 
training and advice. Even so, Latin America 
must do far more to industrialize, if it wishes 
to raise standards of living. For nowhere else 
in the world is the rate of population growth 
so great as in Latin America. Guaranteeing 
stable prices is no easy matter. Nor is the 
United States convinced that it is always a 
wise policy. At any rate, in the case of certain 
specific products, the United States has 
co-operated to keep the price from dropping 
too low. 

As for United States policy toward Latin- 
American dictators, the Government con- 
tends that it has considerably toughened 
since the Nixon episode. Anyway, it is the 
feeling of many Americans that it is up to 
Latin Americans themselves to rid their 
countries of dictatorships. 

Recent Changes in Cuba Greatly Disturb 
Many Americans. Many Americans ap- 
plauded when, in 1959, a revolution led by 
Fidel Castro overthrew the brutal Cuban 
dictator, Fulgencio Batista. They were 
pleased when they saw Castro’s Government 
carrying on a campaign against illiteracy, 
poverty, bad housing, gambling, and immo- 
rality. But they soon became displeased. 
Why? Castro suppressed freedom of expres- 
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If you cannot translate these Cuban pro- 
Castro slogans , ask a student of Spanish 
to do so Then compose the wording of a 
slogan in answer. 


sion and refused to hold an election. After 
speedy trials, he had many former Batista 
men, whom he accused of extreme cruelties, 
executed. Furthermore, he began carrying on 
a campaign against the United States. He 
accused the United States of having sup- 
ported Batista He condemned the United 
States as an imperialistic nation perpetually 
plotting conspiracies against his Govern- 
ment. He threatened to seize the American 
naval base at Guantdnamo Bay in Cuba 
(page 639). He sent agents throughout Latin 
America to stir up Castro-like revolutions 1 
He recognized Communist China and formed 
close ties with Communist Russia. He seized 
practically all American private investments 
in Cuba, with vague promises of compensa- 
tion sometime in the future 

Finally, the United States, after many 
months, retaliated. It gradually stopped im- 
porting from Cuba first its main product, 
su gar, and later practically everything. In 
time, it stopped all exports to Cuba. Diplo- 
matic relations were also broken off. 

In 1961, an unsuccessful invasion of Cuba 
by American-trained and equipped anti- 
Castro Cubans took place. America’s role 
was criticized by some inside and outside the 
United States as armed intervention in an- 
other nation’s affairs Others criticized the 
Kennedy Administration (page 892) for not 
giving all-out support to insure the success 
of this anti-Castro invasion. 

Many Americans feared that the U.S S.R. 
was planning to build up Cuba as a spring- 
board for spreading communism to other 
Latin-American nations By 1962, Cuba was 
an armed camp equipped with munitions 
from behind the iron curtain, It was also a 
police state, ridden with informers and with 
jails bursting with political prisoners. And 
Castro boasted that he was an out-and-out 


■ Castro’s insistence that he is trying to introduce 
desperately needed social and economic reforms 
has had great appeal to many of the poverty- 
stricken masses throughout Latin America How- 
ever, many Latin-American Governments have 
broken off relations with Castro’s Cuba. 


Communist and would "be one until the day 
I die." 

On October 16, 1962, the United States 
learned that Soviet missile bases had been 
set up in Cuba A few days later, President 
Kennedy announced on television that “a 
strict quarantine of all offensive military 
equipment under shipment to Cuba is being 
initiated.” The navy and air force were or- 
dered to enforce this quarantine by stopping 
and searching every ship headed for Cuba. 
American armed forces were alerted for a 
strike against Cuba, if the missile bases were 
not removed The Organization of American 
States (footnote, page 556; page 850) sup- 
ported the American stand. Apprehensive of 
a nuclear war. Secretary General U Thant 
of the UN urged both sides to fake no hasty 
action. 

The world held its breath It breathed a 
sigh of relief when Premier Khrushchev an- 
nounced, on October 28, that he had or- 
dered “the dismantling of the weapons which 
you [President Kennedy] described as offen- 
sive, their crating and return to the Soviet 
Union ” From all outward appearances, this 
was done. However, some Russian technical 
advisers and military personnel remained in 
Cuba. 

Recent Relations with Panama Disturb 
Many Americans. For many years, many 
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Panamanians working for the Panama Canal 
Zone Company 1 had been dissatisfied with 
wages and working conditions. In 1955, the 
United States guaranteed the company’s 
noncitizen employees the same opportu- 
nities for advancement and the same pay 
levels as citizen employees. The United 
States has twice raised its annual payment 
to Panama for use of the Panama Canal Zone 
(page 640). Many leaders in Panama’s Gov- 
ernment demand more. Many Panamanian 
nationalists insist that the Panama Canal 
Zone is Panama’s. To place their flag over the 
Canal Zone, a group invaded the Zone in 
1959. As a gesture of good will, President 
Eisenhower, in 1960, ordered that Panama’s 
flag be flown alongside the flag of the United 
States at one spot in the Zone. 

Some Evidences of Co-operation Between 
the United States and Latin America Since 
World War II. An attack on any American 
republic by a non-American aggressor from 
outside the Western Hemisphere, or by an 
American aggressor within it, will be re- 
garded as an attack on all. This regional col- 
lective security pledge was made by the 
twenty-one republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere when they signed the Rio Defense 
Treaty in 1947. If fourteen or more of the 
signers of this Rio Pact agree, diplomatic and 
trade relations with such an aggressor will be 
cut off by all of them. However, no signer is 
required to use its military forces without 
its consent. 

At the inter-American conference at Bog- 
ota, Colombia, in 1948, an Organization of 
American Stales (OAS) was created by the 
twenty-one republics. The Pan-American 
Union (page 556), established in 1889, be- 
came its secretariat. OAS nations agreed to 
promote peace, defense, education, and eco- 
nomic co-operation. They also agreed not to 
nationalize foreign-owned property without 
fair payment. At Bogota, and at later inter- 


l T1'e Panama c a na I Zone Company, owned 
tin United States, operates the Canal It 
amon R other things, its oxen schools, stores ho 
and police department in the Canal Zone ’ 


American conferences, OAS nations agreed 
to stand together to check the spread of com- 
munism in the Western Hemisphere. 

Its desire to check communism helps to 
explain why the United States has given 
much military aid, such as equipment and 
troop training, to Latin-American nations. 
For their part, some Latin-American nations 
have permitted the United States to establish 
bases in their territory. They also supply the 
United States with many strategic raw ma- 
terials. Moreover, an Inter-American Defense 
Council was set up in 1948 to do what its 
name suggests. 

Among recent examples of inter-American 
co-operation is the 1960 Declaration of San 
Jose. The foreign ministers of the OAS, in this 
declaration, warned against intervention by 
Communist Russia or Communist China in 
the Western Hemisphere. Without mention- 
ing Cuba, the declaration was obviously di- 
rected at Castro for welcoming Russia’s 
promise of rocket protection against the 
United States. As a result, Cuban news- 
papers called the OAS “an instrument of 
Yanqui imperialism.” 

Also in 1960, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion (page 867) appropriated $500 million 
for Latin America to improve housing, edu- 
cation, public health, and agriculture. In this 
same spirit, in the same year, the United 
States and the Latin-American nations signed 
the Act of Bogota. In this act, they agreed to 
take steps to bring about higher standards 
of living for all Latin Americans. One step 
is to help make more poor peasants land- 
owners. Another is to set up a fairer system 
of taxation. A major goal of the Act of Bog- 
ota is to check the threat of communism. 
Somewhat similar to this act is a program 
of President Kennedy’s called the Alliance 
for Progress (page 894). 

In 1962, at Punta del Este, Uruguay, an 
OAS resolution banned the participation of 
Castro s Cuba in the work of the OAS. This 
resolution received only the bare two-thirds 
majority needed for adoption. Some of the 
larger Latin-American nations abstained 
from voting. However, all but Cuba voted to 
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label Castro’s Cuba a Communist state whose 
principles are completely opposed to those of 
the OAS. 

In 1963, at San Jose, Costa Rica, President 
Kennedy and the presidents of six Central 
American states pledged “resistance to any 
Soviet aggression in the western hemisphere 
and [promised) to strengthen the movement 
toward economic co-operation among states 
in the area." 


The Cold War Calls For 
Greater Understanding Between 
The United States and Canada 

The United States and Canada Form What 
Is Practically a Military Marriage. Across 
Canada from ocean to ocean stretch three 
vast radar systems. The farthest north, in 
the Arctic Circle, is the Distant Early Warn- 
ing Line (DEW), These radar systems, Ca- 
nadian-American co-operative enterprises, 
were constructed after World War II. They 
are intended to give quick warning of the 
approach of bombers or missiles heading 
toward Canada or the United States from 
across the North Pole. 

In 1951, the two nations agreed to co-oper- 
ate in civil defense "as far as possible .... 
as if there were no border." In 1957, the two 
nations’ air forces were placed under a com- 
bined command, called the North American 
Air Defense Command (NORAD) Thus, 
just as Canada and the United States co-op- 
erated against the fascist threat before World 
War II, so they are now co-operating to a 
considerable extent in the cold war against 
the Communist threat. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Brings the 
United States and Canada Even Closer To- 
gether. Today ocean-going cargo ships can 
travel from the Atlantic Ocean up the St. 
Lawrence River to ports on the Great Lakes. 
Farmers in the Middle West of both Canada 
and the United States can thus ship crops 
to foreign markets more cheaply. And mining 
companies can save money shipping iron ore 
from Labrador and the Middle West to the 



steel mills of Canada and the United States 
These benefits were made possible by the 
completion of the St Laurence Seaway proj- 
ect in 1939. Hydroelectric power harnessed 
by this project furnishes electricity to both 
Canada and the United States. 

Every President from Hoover to Eisen- 
hower had tried to get the Senate to approve 
a treaty with Canada for the joint building 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. But many sena- 
tors had objected to the Government’s going 
into the electric power business Some were 
also concerned that railroads and East coast 
ports would lose valuable business to ships 
using the St. Lawrence Seaway. Then Can- 
ada threatened to build the project itself 
along an all-Canadian route. Finally, in 1954, 
the Senate ratified the treaty. 

Some Problems Disturbing the Close Re- 
lationship Between the United States and 
Canada. Canada and the United States are 
each other’s best customers. However, Can- 
adians buy much more from the United 
States than Americans buy from Canada. Yet 
there are only nineteen million Canadians 
and about 190 million Americans The un- 
favorable balance of trade with the United 
States annoys many Canadians. They say 
that if only the United States would lower 
its tariff, Canadians could sell more to Ameri- 
cans Both nations are among the world’s 
leading wheat producers. Sometimes the 
United States sells many tons of its surplus 
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wheat at low prices in world markets. Can- 
adian farmers complain that this costs them 
many foreign customers. 

In general, since World War II, Canada 
has enjoyed prosperity. Much of the capital 
for developing its mineral wealth and in- 
dustries has come from the United States. 
In fact, more than half of Canada’s oil wells, 
iron mines, and factories are American- 
owned. Many Canadians fear that this strong 
American economic influence will develop 
into strong political influence, too. 

At times, especially during Canadian poli- 
tical campaigns, tire United States has been 
charged with meddling in Canadian affairs. 
Friction has also arisen because the United 
States has tried to get Canada to accept nu- 
clear warheads under United States custody. 
Canada s refusal to do so and misunderstand- 
ings in negotiations led, in 1963, to some 
sharp words between the two Governments. 
The United States contended that Canada 
had not come up with any “sufficiently prac- 
tical arrangement for the completion of exist- 
ing weapons systems.” And Canada’s prime 
minister, John Diefenbaker, went so far as to 
declare that the United States was an un- 
reliable ally with respect to weapons. When 
a new prime minister, Lester Pearson, was 
chosen in 1963, Canadian-American rela- 
tions seemed to improve somewhat. 


Many Americans Call For More 
Alertness Within the United States 

Some Steps Taken to Root Out Communists. 

Revelations about the infiltration of Com- 
munists in the Government caused President 
Truman, in 1947, to order an investigation 
of all Federal employees. Thousands re- 
signed as investigations proceeded. Any em- 
ployee about whose loyalty there was reason- 
able doubt was considered a “security' risk,” 
and discharged. Hundreds were. In 1947, too, 
the United States attorney general listed or- 
ganizations he considered subversive. Any 
person who belonged to such an organization 


was considered by the Government of doubt- 
ful loyalty. 

Two years later, eleven leading American 
Communists were tried under the Smith Act 
of 1940. This act had made it a crime to teach 
or advocate the overthrow of any govern- 
ment in the United States by force, or to 
belong to any organization teaching or ad- 
vocating such action. The eleven defendants 
were found guilty. On their appeal, the Su- 
preme Court upheld their conviction. A 
roundup of Communist leaders throughout 
the nation followed. 

Then came the invasion of South Korea by 
the Communists in 1950. This caused pas- 
sions to flare even more against Communists, 
both in and out of the United States. Re- 
publican Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin accused the State Department of 
being overrun with Communists. This was 
the reason, he said, why Communists had 
been able to take over China and were then 
making their bold effort to take over all of 
Korea. 

In 1950, too, it came to light that some 
British and American Communists had 
turned over to the U.S.S.R. secret data on 
how to produce the atomic bomb. By this 
time, millions of Americans were convinced 
that the American Communist Party was not 
really a political party but a tool of Moscow. 
And Moscow, they were equally convinced, 
was the headquarters for a world-wide Com- 
munist conspiracy against democracy. 

Reflecting these convictions, the Congress 
passed the Internal Security Act of 1950 (the 
McCarran Act). This act required Commu- 
nist Party members and members of organ- 
izations considered to be Communist to 
register with the Government. Such organ- 
izations were required to turn over to the 
Government their membership lists. For- 
eigners who were or who had been Commu- 
nists or fascists were forbidden to enter the 
United States. Alien Communists already 
here could be arrested and deported. The act 
also stated that in case of war. Communists 
might be held in detention camps. President 
Truman had vetoed tire McCarran Act on the 
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grounds that it violated civil liberties But the 
Congress passed it over his veto by an over- 
whelming vote. In 1954, the Congress went 
still further and outlawed the Communist 
Party. 

By this time. Congressional committees 
had called many witnesses to testify as to 
whether they were Communists and to iden- 
tify others whom they knew to be Commu- 
nists. Such committees investigated to find 
out who were Communists in government, in 
industry, in schools, m colleges, and in the 
motion-picture business Often, witnesses re- 
fused to give information to such committees, 
pleading the Fifth Amendment The Fifth 
Amendment states that no person “shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself.” Senator McCarthy 
angrily labeled such witnesses “Fifth Amend- 
ment Communists” At this time, he was 
making headlines by accusing many, in and 
out of government, of being Communists. 

Some Differing Stands Regarding the Anti- 
Communist Steps. Some Americans said that 
there was too much fuss being made about 
Communists, since there were so relatively 
few in the United States. Some Americans 
were troubled when Federal employees were 
discharged on the grounds of "reasonable 
doubt” of their loyalty. They feared that 
some had been discharged merely because 
of rumors spread by persons hostile to them 
personally Some Americans said that the na- 
tion was becoming so hysterical about the 
Communist menace that the civil liberties of 
people in general were in danger. They as- 
serted that the reputations of certain Govern- 
ment employees and professors had suffered 
permanent damage, when they were unjustly 
labeled Communists. Some even criticized 
•he decision to jail the eleven top Commu- 
nists. It was, they said, a violation of the Bill 
of Rights to jail persons who had not prac- 
ticed violent overthrow of the government, 
hut merely preached it. 

Senator McCarthy's tactics were also at- 
tacked. His critics accused him of smearing 
the reputations of many innocent people in 
order to build a reputation for himself They 


publicized the fact that a Senate committee 
had investigated his charge that the State 
Department was overrun with Communists 
and found it to be untrue. They were pleased 
when the Senate condemned him for insults 
to the Senate and abuse of some of its mem- 
bers. 

Wliat did the supporters of the strong 
anti-Commumst steps say in answer to all 
this? They pointed out that there had been 
relatively few Communists in Russia, too, in 
1917, but that these few had been able to 
overthrow the Government. They stressed 
the great threat facing the United States and 
the need, therefore, to place some limits on 
civil liberties. Why, they asked, give Com- 
munists the protection of civil liberties so 
that they can spread their poisonous propa- 
ganda? They applauded the majority deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court on the jailing of 
the eleven top Communists. The Court had 
declared that the conviction was not a viola- 
tion of freedom of speech It declared the 
conviction justified on the ground that a gov- 
ernment has the right to protect itself against 
"a clear and present danger" to its security 
(page 675). 

In general, however, most Americans, then 
as now, seemed torn between their desire to 
check the Communist threat and, at the same 
time, preserve civil liberties 

The United States Modernizes Its Military 
Establishment. Teamwork among land, sea, 
and air forces was the key to many a victory 
during World War II Many recognized the 
need for continuing such close co-operation 
after the war There was also a desire to 
eliminate interservice rivalries 

Efforts to Achieve Greater Teamwork 
Among the Armed Services. For these rea- 
sons, the Congress passed the National Se- 
curity Act in 1947. This act created a new 
Cabinet position called the secretary of de- 
fense. Subordinate to this secretary, and 
without Cabinet rank, were placed the secre- 
tary of the army, the secretary of the navy, 
and the secretary of the air force. Defense 
strategy was placed in charge of the joint 
chiefs of staff, made up of the chief of staff 
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First fleet ballistic missile submarine to 
be launched. For what reasons do all 
Americans owe a great debt to those who 
serve on such submarines? 


of each of these services, plus a fourth mem- 
ber to act as chairman. 

A Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) was 
also created. Its purpose was to compile, in 
the interest of the security of the United 
States, all possible information about other 
nations’ military establishments and plans. 
In the interest of national security, too, the 
National Security Resources Board 1 was 
created. Its purpose was to plan policies so 
as to conserve strategic materials and make 
the best use of civilian, industrial, and mili- 
tary resources. 

To parallel the Army’s West Point and the 
Navy’s Annapolis, a United States Air Force 
Academy was established in 1954, near Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 

Demobilization Is Ceased and Armaments 
Arc Increased. To keep pace with the mili- 
tary establishment of the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, when the cold war began 
stopped demobilizing its armed forces. A 
new Selective Service Act in 1948 made men 
from nineteen to twenty-five liable for 
twenty-one months’ service. The United 
States increased its conventional armaments, 


1 Now called the Office of Emergency Planning. 


such as planes. It also began to stockpile 
atomic bombs and, after 1953, hydrogen 
bombs. So did the U.S.S.R. 

A Race with Russia in Producing Long- 
Distance, Rocket-propelled Missiles. The two 
nations also competed to improve upon the 
rockets developed by the Germans at the 
end of World War II. Both the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. have developed rocket- 
propelled missiles that can hit targets thou- 
sands of miles away. Those with the longest 
range are called intercontinental ballistic 
missiles ( ICBMs ). Such missiles are, in a 
sense, planes without pilots. Guided by 
radar, radio, or other devices, and carrying 
nuclear warheads, they could cause mass de- 
struction. A submerged American submarine, 
in 1960, fired a missile 1,500 miles to a 
planned target. One submarine can carry six- 
teen such Polaris missiles, as they are called. 
Such a cargo of sixteen has as much power 
as all the bombs exploded in World War II. 

Getting America's Story Through the Iron 
Curtain. To combat Soviet propaganda, and 
to give a picture of the American way of life, 
the Voice of America radio program was set 
up. Getting its broadcasts through to coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain has been diffi- 
cult, however, for the Communist Govern- 
ments often “jam” the radio signals. 


Alertness and Flexibility Are Needed 
In America's UN Policies, Too 

Some General Reasons Why Some Put Less 
Hope in the UN. Some have called the United 
Nations the “Disunited Nations.” On many 
issues, instead of being united, the UN is 
divided into blocs: the Soviet bloc, the Amer- 
ican bloc, and the Afro-Asian bloc, among 
others. The dream of UN founders for big- 
power unity in the organization has not been 
realized. The big powers seem to rely more 
on regional alliances, such as NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact, than they do on the UN. 

Some nations have practiced aggression, 
with the UN sometimes doing very little 
about it. The UN has not prevented local 
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wan, such as the Korean and Indo-China 
conflicts, from breaking out. The Commu- 
nists have at times used the UN' Assembly as 
a kind of broadcasting station for their 
propaganda The U.S.S.R., and other nations, 
too, ha\c often failed to pay their fair share 
of UN expenses. 

Violent disagreements lia\c occurred in 
the UN over such questions as the following: 
Which nations shall be admitted as new 
members of the UN? Which nations shall be 
chosen nonpermanent members of the Se- 
curity Council? Should the Security Council 
and the Economic and Social Council be ex- 
panded so as to gise representation to new 
nations from such areas as Asia and Africa? 
Which problems are internal problems of 
particular nations and which arc interna- 
tional problems to be handled by the UN? 
What steps shall be taken to promote dis- 
armament in general and to control atomic 
energy in particular? 

Many of these questions have aroused the 
passions of many nations. But the deepest 
passions aroused have usually been those of 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. Again 
and again, the U.S.S R. has vetoed proposal 
after proposal in the Security Council. As a 
result, the United States has proposed that 
the veto power be limited. But the U.S S.R. 
has vetoed this idea. The UN, it has said, is 
pro-United States. It has maintained, there- 
fore, that it needs an unlimited veto for its 
own protection. 

International Control of Atomic Energy: 
A Hot UN Issue. Both the United States and 
the U.S S.R. have agreed that there should 
he international control of atomic energy. 
But long-drawn-out and passionate debates 
have developed as to how this should be ac- 
complished. The United States, in 1946, in- 
troduced a plan for international ownership 
and unlimited international inspection of 
atomic energy materials and production. 
This plan called for a foolproof system of in- 
spection by an international agency. The 
United States said that it would then be will- 
mg to destroy its atomic bombs It would 
also then turn over its atomic secrets to an 


international authority in control of atomic 
energy. 

The Russians turned down this plan. They 
wanted all atomic bombs destroyed before a 
system of international inspection was set up. 
They also wanted the international agency's 
powers of inspection limited. 

By 1949, the Russians, too, had learned 
how to make atomic bombs. Since no agree- 
ment had been reached on international con- 
trol of atomic energy, both nations continued 
stockpiling atomic bombs and, later, as we 
know, the more murderous hydrogen bomb. 

Disarmament Talks Arc Discouraging. In 
the UN, and out of it, too, many disarma- 
ment discussions have been held since World 
War II. Among the numerous disarma- 
ment proposals made have been: destruction 
of all nuclear weapons; abolition of all alli- 
ances; recall home of all troops stationed in 
foreign lands, total world disarmament for a 
four-year test period; and agreement that 
“outer space be dedicated to the peaceful 
uses of mankind and denied to the purposes 
of war." But the many fears and suspicions 
of the cold war have thus far proved stum- 
bling blocks to these and many other disarm- 
ament proposals. 

Many predict that failure to achieve dis- 
armament would ultimately lead to an all- 
out nuclear war that would blast all life from 
the face of the earth. They know that nuclear 


A cartoon entitled 'The International 
Derby “ Draw an original cartoon ex- 
pressing this idea in your own way. 



testing poisons the atmosphere with a radio- 
active element called strontium 90. Stron- 
tium 90 fallout may result in disease, de- 
formity, or death, especially for the descend- 
ants of many alive today. For radioactive 
poisons may be transmitted by parents to 
their children and grandchildren. 

Millions around the world would like to 
see the billions spent on armaments spent 
instead on raising standards of living and 
fighting disease and illiteracy. But in these 
tense times they realize that security comes 
first. 


Some Glimmers of Hope 
In the Cold War 

Some UN Successes. In spite of the failures 
and weaknesses of the UN, it has had a 
number of successes. In 1946, the Security 
Council helped persuade the U.S.S.R. to 
withdraw Russian troops from Iran. Simi- 
larly, it played a part in getting Britain and 
France to withdraw theirs from Syria and 
Lebanon. By 1950, it had helped to establish 
such new nations as Israel and Indonesia. 
In 1952, it made Libya, a former Italian col- 
ony, an independent nation. It has helped to 
prevent a bloody war between India and 
Pakistan over the province of Kashmir. A 
UN -sponsored army stopped Communist 
aggression in Korea. A UN order brought 
about a cease-fire and tire withdrawal of 
British, French, and Israeli troops from 
Egypt in 1956. A UN Emergency Force, the 
world’s first international police force, was 
set up after this conflict to patrol disputed 
areas between Egypt and Israel. UN troops 
were sent in 1960 to the Congo to try to 
bring about order and unity in that troubled 
new republic. 1 

Moreover, the many specialized agencies 
of the UN have, as we know, done much to 


I 


Somi> applauded this move as a 
iii£ the spread of Communist 
Oinro ( page S60). 


means of prevcnt- 
influence in the 


fight poverty, illiteracy, disease, and dis- 
crimination, and to resettle refugees. 

Finally, it is obvious that nations and blocs 
in the UN are eager to have world public 
opinion on their side. Therefore, opposing 
nations or blocs have felt compelled to give 
arguments to support the stands they take. 
The freedom of debate afforded by the UN 
makes it possible for the peoples of the world 
to evaluate the arguments presented by both 
sides and thereby come to sounder conclu- 
sions. 

Agreement Is Reached on Punishing War 
Criminals and on Certain Peace Treaties. 

Ten high-ranking Nazis were hanged in 
1946 and many other Nazis imprisoned. 
They had been convicted after international 
trials at Nuremberg, Germany. Their judges 
represented the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
Great Britain, and France. The Nazis had 
been declared guilty of waging aggressive 
war, of murdering prisoners of war, and of 
persecuting people on political, racial, or 
religious grounds. About 300 lesser Nazis 
were later also tried, convicted, and executed 
for war crimes. 

The trials indicated that the U.S.S.R. and 
the Big Three Western powers could agree 
on some policies. They also indicated agree- 
ment on the need to deter future would-be 
aggressors. Moreover, the trials’ exposure of 
Nazi atrocities made the wartime allies feel 
that their wartime sacrifices had not been 
for nothing. 

The U.S.S.R. and the Big Three Western 
powers clashed many times on the question 
of peace treaties for defeated Italy and the 
former Nazi-satellite nations (Finland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria). But finally, 
in 194/, they came to terms on this point, 
too. And, in 1955, after ten years of occupa- 
tion by the Big Three Western powers and 
the U.S.S.R., an Austrian peace treaty was 
agreed upon. 

Agreements Are Stepped Up Between the 
U.S.S.R. and the West After Stalin's Death. 

At the present time there is no dispute or 
unresolved question that cannot be settled 
peacefully by mutual agreement of the inter- 
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csled countries.” This statement was made 
by the then premier of the U S S.R , Ccorgi 
Malenkov, shortly after Stalin's death in 1953 
Malenkov scented to wish to show that the 
new Government was more compromising 
than the tough Stalin had l>ccn As it hap- 
pened, the Communist world soon agreed 
on truces in Korea and Indo-China 

Soviet dictator Khrushchev lashed out at 
dead dictator Stalin in 1936 He railed him 
a conceited, suspicious tyrant, who had been 
responsible for the evile or execution of mil- 
lions of Russians He attacked him, too. for 
not doing more to promote what Communists 
call "peaceful coexistence" between Com- 
nuinist and non-Commumst countries Let 
ns see what steps were taken by the Khru- 
shchev dictatorship to try’ to prove that it was 
different from Stalin's. 

Co-operation in Promoting the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. People on both sides 
°f the iron curtain have expressed the de- 
s,re to make the atom "the servant and not 
•he destroyer of man ” Toward this goal, at 
President Eisenhower’s suggestion, an Inter - 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
was created m 1957. Wither the U S S.R. nor 
an y other members of this UN agency may’ 
seto its decisions. Nations with nuclear mate- 
dais may deposit some of them with IAEA. 
And nations without any may borrow some. 
Thus IAEA is like an atomic bank. Through 
•(■search and exchange of nuclear informa- 
•'on, IAEA aims to raise the health and liv- 
ln g standards of the peoples of the world. 

In 1958, the second UN International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy met. Scientists from sixty-nine coun- 
tries were present Nuclear information for 
peacetime uses was freely exchanged, even 
between scientists from Communist and non- 
Communist countries. 

beginning in 1958, the United States, the 
U.S S R., and Britain voluntarily stopped 
unclear tests Many lovers of peace and those 
greatly concerned about the dangers of 
atomic fallout to the health of the world 
prayed that the nuclear test moratorium 
W'ould last forever. 


Co-operation in a Scientific Investigation 
of the Earth’s Physical Environment. “The 
earth, the seas, the atmosphere, and the 
sun" — all became subjects of a co-operative 
eighteen-month study by sixty-six nations, 
beginning m 1937 In this International Geo- 
physical Year ( I GY), scientists from both the 
United States and the U S.S.R. played impor- 
tant roles. ICY studies discovered a huge 


A cartoon entitled "Operation \eccssity " 
The more one studies this cartoon, the 
more profound it seems T or what tea- 




r ^ppr| Some Highlights in Relations 
i Between the U.S. and the 


U.S.S.R. 


1917 


• Communists take control in 
Russia • U.S. refuses recogni- 
tion 


1918 


• Allied troops enter Russia 


1921 


1933 


1938 


• U.S. sends food to relieve 
Russian famine 


• U.S. recognizes U.S.S.R. 


• House Un-American Activities 
Committee created 


1939 


• Nazi-Russian nonaggression 
pact, Russian invasion of Fin- 
land trouble U.S. 


1940 


1941 


1943 


1945 


1946 


1947 



1948 I 


• Smith Act passed 


• Germany invades U.S.S.R. 

• U.S. grants U.S.S.R. lend lease 

• U.S. and U.S.S.R. allies in 
World War II 


• Teheran Conference 


• Yalta and Potsdam Confer- 
ences 


• U.S.S.R. sets up satellite na- 
tions • U.S. and U.S.S.R. partici- 
pate in Nuremberg Trials 


• Truman Doctrine • Marshall 
Plan rejected by U.S.S.R. • Com- 
inform created 


• Berlin airlift begins 



■' ; 1949 

• East Germany becomes satel- 
lite of U.S.S.R. • Point Four Pro- 
gram, NATO created • China 
goes Communist • Atomic ex- 
plosion by U.S.S.R. 

1950 

• North Korean Communists in- 
vade South Korea • McCarran 
Internal Security Act passed 

1953 

• U.S.S.R. also has hydrogen 
bomb • Stalin dies 

1954 

• SEATO pact signed • OAS 

issues anti-Communist declara- 
tion • Pro-Communist Govern- 
ment in Guatemala ousted • U.S. 
outlaws Communist Party 

• NATO admits West Germany 

1955 

"V 

• Formosa Resolution • U.S. 
sponsors Baghdad Pact (CENTO 
today) • Austrian peace treaty 

• Warsaw Pact 

1956 

• Polish and Hungarian revolts 
crushed 

1957 

• Eisenhower Doctrine • NO- 
RAD created • International 
Geophysical Year begins • IAEA 
created • U.S.S.R. launches 
Sputnik 

1958 

• U.S. launches Explorer 1 

• U.S. sends troops to Lebanon 

• Temporary nuclear test ban 
begins • U.S.-U.S.S.R. cultural 
exchanges begin 

1959 

• Castro comes to power in 
Cuba • Agreement on Antarc- 
tica 

1960 

• Polaris missile fired from sub- 
merged nuclear submarine • U-2 
plane downed in U.S.S.R. 


R58 
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• Unsuccessful fnvaiioo by anti- 
Castro Cubans • Soviet astro- 
naut orbits earth • U.S. military 
aid sent to South Vietnam 

I *1962 

• Cuba expelled from OAS 

• American astronaut orbits 
earth • Russian missile bases in 
Cuba dismantled 

1 *1963 

■ Communist threat stepped up 
In Southeast Asia • Direct cable 
hookup between Washington 
and Moscow agreed upon 


underwater mountain range, previously un- 
*nown ocean currents, unsuspected bands of 
radiation beginning a few hundred miles 
above the earth, and much data about pre- 
viously uncharted areas of Antarctica. It 
was during ICY that both the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States first launched man-made 
earth satellites (page 883). Thus the space 
age was ushered in. 

Cooperation in Cultural Activities. Sym- 
phony conductors, jazz headliners, opera 
stars, television comedians, champion ath- 
letes, leaders in industry, agriculture, and 
joedicine, students, and just plain tourists 
have visited the U.S.S.R. in recent years. 
'They have gone either to study, to entertain, 
lo Compete, or just to learn more about the 
Russians. And their Russian counterparts 
have come to the United States for similar 


Purposes. Such extensive intervisitation was 
unheard of while dictator Stalin was alive. 
” was in 1958, a few years after his death, 
that Premier Khrushchev and President 
Eisenhower agreed to these cultural ex- 
changes. They also agreed that their two 
countries should co-operate in wars on dis- 
eases that plague millions. 

furthermore, a treaty on Antarctica was 
signed in 1959 by the United States and the 
U.S.S.R, and other nations having claims 
there. It was agreed that Antarctica would 
he uset i f or peaceful purposes only. The 


treaty forbids military activities or nuclear 
explosions there. It is especially significant 
as the first international agreement that pro- 
sides unlimited right of inspection to see that 
such terms are not violated. 

Some Doubts About the Communists' In- 
tentions in Promoting 'Peaceful Coexistence.' 
Many Westerners fear that “peaceful co- 
existence" is a carefully planned “peace 
offensive" to lull the West to cut down on its 
defenses. This would enable the U.S.S.R. to 
cut its own heavy military expenses. It could 
then spend more money on trying to catch 
up to the United States economically. Skepti- 
cal Westerners point to the U S S.R.’s med- 
dling in the Middle East, which has helped 
to foment rebellions there. They point, too, 
to the rnthlessness with which the U.S.S.R. 
crushed revolts in its satellites Hungary and 
Poland in 1956. Many feel that world domi- 
nation is still the main Communist goal. To 
them, the smiling face that Khrushchevs 
U.S.S R. presents to the West every now and 
then is just a "new look" disguising old pur- 
poses. 

In 1960, an American plane, a U-2, was 
brought down over Russian territory. After 
some contradictory statements, the United 
States admitted that the plane had been 
sent to get military intelligence about the 
U.S S.R. American officials said this was nec- 
essary because of the fear that the U.S.S.R. 
was planning a sneak attack on the United 
States. Tliis "spy flight," as it was called, in- 
furiated Khrushchev, even though President 
Eisenhower promised that no further flights 
of this type would be made. Khrushchev in- 
sisted that the “spy flight” indicated that the 
United States wanted war with the U.S S R 
He warned that he would blast with nuclear 
weapons any European or Asian bases that 
were used as jumping-off places for such 
"spy flights.” He canceled an invitation that 
had previously been extended to Eisenhower 
to visit the U.S.S.R 1 He broke up a meeting 


l This was to have been in return for a visit that 
Khrushchev made to the United States in J959 



in Paris of the heads of the major powers, 
who were to discuss settlement of major dif- 
ferences. Ironically, this so-called “summit 
conference” was one that Khrushchev himself 
had long been seeking. 

Then came another 1960 event that made 
many doubt the sincerity of Khrushchev’s 
peaceful-coexistence policy. The Congo had 
just received its independence from Belgium. 
When rioting between conflicting groups 
there broke out, the UN sent in troops. 
Khrushchev threw his support to one side. 
Finally, Khrushchev’s ambassador and tech- 
nical experts were ordered out of the Congo 
by a Congo army official who had gained con- 
trol. Khrushchev blamed UN Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold and the Western 
powers for the ousting of the U.S.S.R. from 
the Congo. He said that Western imperialists 
were trying to control the Congo because of 
its deposits of uranium and other valuable 
minerals. Many Westerners felt that Khru- 
shchev had planned to make the Congo and 
many other new African nations Soviet satel- 
lites. 

Shortly afterward, Khrushchev attended 
the UN General Assembly meeting in New 
lork. There he condemned Hammarskjold 
and demanded his resignation. Hammarsjold 
refused. 1 

The cold war seemed to be getting warmer 
still, when, in 1961, Khrushchev, without 
warning, ordered the resumption of testing 
of nuclear bombs in the atmosphere. One 
such bomb was estimated to be well over fifty 
megatons in power— equivalent to fifty mil- 
lion tons of TNT. In 1962, when Khrushchev 
refused to agree to a nuclear test ban with 
foolproof inspection, the United States re- 
sumed testing, too. 


1 Hammarskjold was killed in a plane crash in 
Africa in 1961, while on his way to bring about a 
cease-fire between UN forces and Katanga. Ka- 
tanga, a mineral-rich province of the Republic of 
Congo, was challenging the authority of the cen- 
tral Government. In 1963, it seemed as though the 
UN forces had finally compelled Katanga to recog- 
nize the central Government’s authority. 


The Khrushchev technique of mixing 
smiles with frowns continued. He still in- 
sisted that he believes in peaceful coexist- 
ence. 


Summarizing Some Highlights 
Of American Foreign Policy 
As It Culminated in the Cold War 

For a long, long time, no one nation dom- 
inated much of the continent of Europe for 
very long. When any nation threatened to do 
so, Great Britain always stepped in to main- 
tain the balance of power. This meant that no 
nation, with the possible exception of Britain, 
was ever strong enough to threaten the se- 
curity of the United States. However, by the 
late nineteenth century, both Germany and 
Japan had also become great powers. Now 
the United States began to fear that the bal- 
ance of power would be destroyed. Ameri- 
cans began to question whether the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans would give the United 
States much protective insurance, as they 
had in the past. 

This helps to explain why, for added in- 
surance, the United States annexed such 
areas as Puerto Rico in the Caribbean, and 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and Guam in the 
Pacific. It also throws light on why the 
United States established Caribbean pro- 
tectorates and why it built the Panama 
Canal. 

The United States helped to preserve the 
balance of power when it helped to defeat 
Germany in World War I. It also helped to 
maintain the balance of power in Asia by 
insisting on an Open Door policy in China. 
As a result, feeling more secure, the United 
States, during the Twenties, tended to be- 
come more isolationist once again. It felt 
secure enough to begin withdrawing marines 
from such Caribbean areas as Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, and Nicaragua. It be- 
gan to take steps to give the other American 
republics a voice in interpreting the Monroe 
Doctrine. 
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But tlien, in the 1930's, Germany and 
Japan again threatened the balance of 
power. The United States soon realized that 
its attempt to maintain neutrality was just 
playing into the hands of such aggressors. 
Its entrance into World War II speeded their 
downfall. Soon after the war ended, a “bal- 
ance of terror" replaced the age-old balance 
of power. For the two great powers that 
emerged from the war, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., were soon engaged 
in a cold war. The United States, which, 
in its isolationist period, had spumed 
entangling alliances, now signed them with 
more than half the worlds nations. And the 
U.S S.R. surrounded itself with satellites and 
signed an alliance with Communist China. 

Few believe that the U.S.S.R. wants to see 
the cold war become an all-out nuclear war 
For such a war would be suicidal for the 
U.S S.R , as well as for the rest of the world. 
In 1937, Khrushchev described the kind of 


war be wants to wage with the United States 
in these words : 

Wc declare war upon you ... in the 
peaceful field of trade . . The threat to 
the United States of America is not the 
Inter-continental Ballistic Missile, but in 
the field of peaceful production. We are 
relentless in this and it will prove the su- 
periority of our system 

The United States feels confident, however, 
that its economic system, under freedom, will 
continue to give its people the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. At the same time, 
it seems convinced that it must keep up its 
military might to contain communism, and 
must continue its program of aid to the 
underprivileged peoples of underdeveloped 
areas Convinced also are millions of Amer- 
icans that the United States must remain 
e\er alert and flexible in its relations with 
other nations. 


STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 35 


Persons to Identify 

nationalization of 
industry 
Fidel Castro 
U Thant 

Rio Defense Treaty 
OAS 

Inter-American 
Defense Council 
Declaration of 
San Jose 
Act of Bogota 
Punta del Este 
Inter-American 
Conference 


and Terms to Define 

DEW 
NORAD 
St. Lawrence 
Seaway 
Smith Act 
Joseph R. McCarthy 
Internal Security 
Act of 1950 
National Security 
Act of 1947 
CIA 

Office of Emergency 
Hanning 


Selective Service 
Act of 1948 
ICBMs 

Polaris missiles 
Voice of America 
strontium 90 
UN Emergency 
Force 
UN blocs 
Nuremberg trials 
Austrian peace 
treaty 
“peaceful 
coexistence” 


IAEA 

IGY 

Antarctica Treaty 
Hungarian revolt 
U-2 incident 
Dag Hammarskjold 
“balance of terror” 
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'it Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. For what reasons have many American 
statesmen in recent years urged that the 
United States take a deeper interest in 
the problems of the Latin-American 
countries? 

2. Under the headings Political, Economic, 
and Social, list some of the grievances 
that some Latin Americans have against 
the United States. 

3. Sum up some of the explanations given 
by the United States in answer to the 
grievances listed in the answer to Ques- 
tion 2. 

4. Explain ( a ) what actions of Fidel Castro 
antagonized the United States and (b) 
the specific reactions of the United States 
to these actions. 

5. What has the United States done in re- 
cent years to try to placate Panamanians? 

6. Give specific examples of steps taken at 
inter-American conferences in recent 
years to promote (a) military, (b) eco- 
nomic, and (c) social co-operation. 

7. With respect to Canadian-American rela- 
tions in recent years, give (a) three ex- 
amples of co-operation and (b) three 
sources of friction. 

8. Concerning the St. Lawrence Seaway 
project, tell ( a ) why it was long delayed 
and (h) what its benefits have been. 

9. Concerning the drive against American 
Communists, describe (a) reasons why it 
was stepped up in the 1950’s and (b) 
some steps taken in it. 

10. For what reasons were there differences 
of opinion on the way the drive against 
American Communists was carried on? 

11. Describe four steps taken to modernize 
the military establishment of the United 
States after World War II. 

12. For what reasons have some been disap- 
pointed in the UN? 

13. Explain the disagreement over the 1946 
American plan for international control 
of atomic energy. 

14. Concerning world disarmament, tell (a) 
what benefits might result from it and 


(b) what proposals have been advanced 
to achieve it. 

15. For what reasons do some still have high 
hopes for the UN? 

16. In the (a) judicial, (b) diplomatic, (c) 
scientific, and (d) cultural realms, the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. have 
sometimes been able to reach agree- 
ments. Give proof in each case. 

17. For what reasons are many suspicious 
of Khrushchev’s professed belief in 
peaceful coexistence? 

18. Describe Khrushchev’s reaction to the 
U-2 incident. 

19. Show ways in which (a) the balance-of- 
power policy and (b) the “balance-of- 
terror” policy have affected American 
policy over the years. 


"it Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. What techniques do you think the 
U.S.S.R. uses to spread communism in 
Latin America? 

2. What techniques do you think the United 
States should use to combat the spread 
of communism in Latin America? 

3. What would you add to (a) the Latin- 
American grievances and (b) the ex- 
planations given by the United States 
that appear at the beginning of this 
chapter? 

4. What steps do you think the United 
States might have taken to prevent the 
rise to power of a Castro in Cuba? 

5. Give your opinions of United States pol- 
icies toward Castro. 

6. After Castro declared himself an out- 
and-out Communist, should the United 
States have used its armed forces to over- 
throw him? Give reasons for your answer. 

I- Instead of initiating a quarantine, should 
the United States have turned the prob- 
lem of Soviet missile bases in Cuba over 
to the UN? Gives reasons for your an- 
swer. 

S. For what reasons must the United States 
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handle its relations with Panama with 
particular delicacy? 

9- in its relations with Latin America since 
World War II, which policies of the 
United States do you think have been 
most effective: (a) military, (b) eco- 
nomic, or (c) social? Explain 

10. For what reasons is friction between the 
United States and Canada especially re- 
grettable? 

11. What lessons are there in the story of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway? 

12. For what reasons do you think some 
Canadians in 1063 objected to accepting 
nuclear warheads under United States 
custody? 

13. Explain fully whether you think Presi- 
dent Truman was (a) right or (b) 
» rung in vetoing the Internal Security 
Act. 

14. The word "witch hunt” was heard fre- 
quently after World War II. (a) What 
does it mean? (b) What explains its use 
after World War II? (c) Explain why 
some have called it a "propaganda” word. 

15. Give reasons why you (a) approve or 
(b) disapprove of the expression “Fifth 
Amendment Communist." 

16. Cive your views on the differing stands 
taken with respect to the anti-Communist 
steps. 

17. For what reasons, do you think, is it so 
difficult to eliminate interservice rival- 
ries? 

18. Even if there were no Communist Gov- 
ernments in the world today, for what 
reasons might there be value in having 
a Voice of America radio program? 

19. What do you think is the main reason 
why many have been disappointed in the 
UN? Justify your choice. 

20 “The unleashed power of the atom has 
changed everything except our ways of 
thinking. . . . We shall require a sub- 
stantially new manner of thinking if 
mankind is to survive." Explain fully 
what you think Albert Einstein meant by 
this statement. 

21. Of the hydrogen bombs, it has been said 


that they are “suicide for the nations 
who use them, genocide for those against 
whom they [might be] used, and infanti- 
cide for posterity.” Explain all parts of 
this statement. 

22. What do you think is the main reason 
why many still have high hopes for the 
UN? Justify your choice. 

23 Some say that the realms in which the 
United States and the U S S.R have been 
able to reach agreement have not been 
particularly significant ones Give reasons 
why you agree or disagree. 

24. “We declare war on you . . , in the 
peaceful field of trade.” (a) What do 
you think Khrushchev meant by this 
statement to the United States? (b) 
What weapons do you think we should 
use in this war? ( c ) Why do you think 
they might be effective? 

★ Activities to Develop Creotive 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. From day to day clip important news- 
paper or news magazine articles that re- 
late to any phase of the cold war. Either 
keep these in a scrapbook or contribute 
them for posting on the class bulletin 
board 

2. Consult the Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature for sources of recent articles 
on (a) Latin America or (b) Canada 
Read one or two articles and report on 
how the topics discussed affect or might 
affect the United States 

3 Make a time line on (a) Cuban-Amer- 
ican (b) Panamanian -American, or (c) 
Canadian-American relations in the 
twentieth century. Cite your sources of 
information. 

4 For a committee-compiled report on 
“Problems and Progress in Latin Amer- 
ica," submit your findings on any major 
country there. 

5. Write a television script on Castro’s 
Cuba, keeping m mind all the aspects 
that make for drama and significance. 
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6. In committee, investigate all the inter- 
American conferences that have been 
held since World War II. The committee- 
made chart should sum up (a) the pur- 
poses of each conference, (b) differ- 
ences of opinion expressed, (c) decisions 
reached, and (d) some sources of in- 
formation. 

7. In American Past, Vol. II, edited by 
S. Fine and G. S. Brown, read and com- 
pare the two conflicting viewpoints on 
Senator McCarthy. 

8. In America in the World: Twentieth- 
Century History in Documents, edited by 
O. T. Barck, Jr., read and report on any 
document dealing with any topic dis- 


cussed in this chapter, such as Eisen- 
hower’s Atoms for Peace Proposal, the 
Communist Control Act, or the Nurem- 
berg Trials. 

9. Write an imaginary dialogue (a) be- 
tween two persons behind the iron cur- 
tain after they have listened to a Voice 
of America broadcast or ( b ) between an 
optimist and a pessimist on the future 
of (1) the UN or (2) disarmament. 

10. To a committee research project on the 
International Geophysical Year, con- 
tribute your findings. 

11. Make a series of questions you would 
like to ask Premier Khrushchev if you 
were granted an interview with him. 
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• Tlie Crest Experiment Is Challenged by Totalitarian Conn 



Some Pressing Domestic Problems 
Of Recent Presidential Administrations 


The Presidential Elections of 1948, 1952, 1956 

• Elected Officials Are Put First in Succession to the Presidency • Similarities 
in the Two Parties’ Platforms in 1948 • Truman's Victory Is One of the Biggest 
Political Upsets in American History • The Republican Party in 1952 Becomes 
the 'In’ Party After Twenty Years of Being 'Out' • Eisenhower’s Popularity, 
Rather Than Party Differences, Decides the Elections of 1952 and 1958 

Domestic Problems and Policies of the Truman Administration 

• Strong Pressures Result in Rapid Demobilization of the Armed Forces and 
Contribute to Inflation • Drastic Action Is Taken to Curb Strikes • The Taft- 
Hartley Act Amends the Wagner Act and Antagonizes Unions • The Truman 
‘Fair Deal' Program • Opposition to the Fair Deal 

Domestic Problems and Policies of the Eisenhower Administration 

• Eisenhower Endorses a Middle-of-the-Road Policy • Some Legislation of the 
Eisenhower Administration Resembles New Deal and Fair Deal Legislation 

• Eisenhower Shows Concern for Private Business and Fear of ‘ Big Government’ 

• Eisenhower, a Republican, Prevails Over an Overwhelmingly Democratic 
Congress • Curbs Are Placed on Certain Labor Unions and Leaders 


The Presidential Elections 
Of 1948, 1952, and 1956 

“Last night, the moon, the stars, and all 
ffie planets fell on me.” So said Harry S. 
Truman on April 13, 1945. On April 12, he 
had suddenly been notified that President 
Roosevelt had died, and that he, as Vice- 
President, had become President. Truman 


had been a bank clerk, farmer, army officer 
in World War I, haberdasher, county Judge, 
and United States senator. Little had he 
thought, when he had been nominated for 
the Vice-Presidency in 1944, that the follow- 
ing year he would be President. “Pray for 
me now, boys,” he begged reporters Be- 
wildered as he seemed at first at having the 
great responsibility of the Presidency 
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How many of the Presidents in the hack - 
ground of this cartoon on President 
Truman taking office in 1945 can you 
identify? For what reasons, do you think, 
is this one of President Trumans favorite 
cartoons? 


abruptly thrust upon him, Truman soon 
showed confidence, competence, and cour- 
age. 


Elected Officials Are Put First in Line 
Succession to the Presidency. Now that Tr 
man was President, the nation was left wit 
out a Vice-President. This meant that tl 
secretary of state, and then other membe 
ot the Cabinet, would succeed to the Pre' 
dency if anything happened to the Pre 
dent. 1 This procedure did not seem ve 
democratic, since Cabinet members are n 
elected officials. Consequently, it w 
changed by the Presidential Succession At 
passed in 1947. This, as we know, is the ord 
of succession it established: first, the Speak 
of the Mouse of Representatives; second tl 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate- the 
the members of the Cabinet in the order 
which their positions were created. 


1 Sep Presidential 
535). 


Succession Act of 1886 (page 


Truman Wins the Election of 1948: One of 
the Biggest Political Upsets in American His- 
tory. The betting odds were overwhelmingly 
against him. The pre-election sampling polls 
indicated that he didn’t have a chance of 
winning. Most Democrats themselves seemed 
convinced that Truman would not be suc- 
cessful in his bid for a full term as President 
in 1948. 

What explains the gloom in the Demo- 
cratic camp? The Democratic Party seemed 
to be splitting into three parts. One Southern 
group split off and formed a States’ Rights 
Party. Its candidate for President was South 
Carolina s governor, J. Strom Thurmond. 
Thurmond s supporters were popularly called 
Dixiecrats. They were angry at the regular 
Democrats for including a strong civil rights 
plank in the party platform. This plank was 
designed to protect the interests of minority 
groups, such as Negroes. The Dixiecrats as- 
serted that it would interfere with the rights 
of states to handle relations between Negroes 
and whites in their own way. 

Tlie Dixiecrats hoped that they could win 
enough votes to prevent any candidate from 
gaining a majority in the electoral college. 
This would mean that the House of Repre- 
sentatives would have to pick the President, 
bargaining over the choice would obviously 
result there. In this bargaining, the Dixie- 
crats felt that they would have much to say 
about who the President would be. 

Still another group split off from the 
emocratic Party. It formed the Progressive 
Party, with Henry A. Wallace as its candi- 
ate. V allace had been secretary of agricul- 
ture, then Vice-President (1940-1944), under 
oosevelt, and secretary of commerce under 
Truman until 1946. This Progressive Party 
i\as quite different from the Progressive 
arty of Theodore Roosevelt or that of 
Robert M. La Follette. Wallace’s Progressive 
artv opposed Truman’s firm policy toward 
tie Russians (page 826). Instead, it favored 
a much friendlier policy as a means of end- 
ing the cold war. Its platform called for a 
s larp reduction in armaments, destruction of 
atomic bombs, the abolition of the draft, and 
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more social and economic legislation. Some 
liberal and left-wing Democrats were at- 
tracted to the Progressive Party So were 
Communists and Communist sympathizers 1 

The Republicans renominated Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York as their 
candidate for President in 1948. They were 
convinced that this time he would not be 
defeated, as he had been in 1944 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 

The Democratic and Republican Plat- 
forms in 1948 Are Almost Carbon Copies of 
Each Other. In general, both major parties 
had strongly supported Truman’s firm stand 
against the U.S.S.R in the cold war. Con- 
tinuation of this bipartisan foreign policy 
was endorsed in both party platforms in 1948. 
Both endorsed the UN, the Marshall Plan, 
and reciprocal trade treaties Continuation of 
New Deal legislation was endorsed in both 
platforms, but more enthusiastically in the 
Democratic platform. Both platforms en- 
dorsed expansion of social security, conserva- 
tion projects, slum clearance, and low-cost 
housing. 

Truman Wages a ‘Slam-bang,’ ‘Whistle- 
stop’ Campaign. President Truman, in spite 
°f the betting odds, poll predictions, and 
pessimism of his own advisers "never 
doubted” that the voters would elect him. 
To reach voters directly, he carried on what 
he called "my one-man crusade." He traveled 
nearly 32,000 miles. For thirty-five days, he 
>nade an average of ten speeches a day. Be- 
cause most of his speeches were delivered 
from the rear platform of a train, this was 
called a “whistle-stop” campaign. Truman 
attacked, often in tough language, the Re- 
publican-controlled Eightieth Congress as the 
do-nothing, good-for-nothing, worst Con- 
gress in history." He urged farmers, wage 
earners, and minority groups, such as Ne- 
groes, to remember how much the New Deal 
had done for them. 


After the election, Wallace, fearing that he had 
become a tool of the Communists, quit the Progres- 
sive Party Shortly afterward, it died out 


Some Reasons Why Truman Won. Tru- 
man’s fighting, cross-country campaign is one 
reason given for his victory and for the Dem- 
ocrats’ winning control of both the House 
and the Senate in 1948. Besides, Americans 
have great admiration for a man who keeps 
on fighting against heavy odds. Some Repub- 
licans, overconfident of victory, didn’t even 
bother to go to the polls Dewey himself was 
so confident that he did not conduct a vig- 
orous campaign. Labor unions worked over- 
night to get out the vote for the Democrats. 
Many farmers voted Democratic They 
feared that the Republicans would not do as 
much as the Democrats to maintain price 
supports for farm products. Many Negroes 
in Northern cities, pleased with the civil 
rights stand of the Democratic Party, voted 
Democratic. Finally, since times were pros- 
perous, millions of voters disagreed with 
Dewey's appeal that it was “time for a 
change.” 

The Republican Party, in 1952, Becomes 
the 'In' Party After Twenty Years of Being 
'Out.' “We like Ike!” was the rallying cry 
of the supporters of General Eisenhower at 
the Republican Convention in 1952 His lead- 
ing opponent for the Republican nomination 
was Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio Taft 
was a son of the former President and chief 
justice of the Supreme Court. He was a bril- 
liant and dedicated public servant, whose 
views had long been conservative and isola- 
tionist. Eisenhower, who had a more liberal 
attitude in domestic affairs and strongly sup- 
ported international co-operation, was the 
convention’s choice Its choice as vice-presi- 
dential candidate was Richard M Nixon of 
California 

The Democratic Convention was also the 
scene of a struggle. This one was between 
the more liberal Northern Democrats and 
conservative Southern Democrats. As a kind 
of compromise, the convention nominated 
Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois for 
President and Senator John J. Sparkman of 
Alabama for Vice-President. Truman, to 
whom the Twenty-second Amendment 
(Constitution in Appendix), ratified in 1951, 
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did not apply, had earlier said: “I shall not be 
a candidate for re-election.” 

Eisenhower’s Popularity, More Than Party 
Differences, Decides the Election of 1952. 
The eloquent and witty Stevenson faced in 
Eisenhower one of the most popular candi- 
dates in all American history. The name 
“Eisenhower” brought forth some such re- 
sponses in voters’ minds as these: Abilene, 
Kansas, boy from modest home goes to West 
Point; spends years as career army officer; is 
plucked almost from obscurity to become 
commander of the United States forces in 
Europe, then Supreme Allied Commander; 
becomes, when war ends, president of Co- 
lumbia University, then NATO’s first head. 
To many, the Eisenhower story represented 
once more how far a man of humble origins 
can rise in America. And the familiar Eisen- 
hower grin charmed millions. 

Furthermore, people tended to blame the 
Democrats, the party in power, for the 
steadily rising prices since World War II. 
The voters were weary of the seesaw fighting 
in Korea, which was costing so many lives. 
Many Southerners, normally Democratic, 
voted Republican because of the strong civil 
rights stand taken in the Democratic Party 
platform. 

Vigorous attacks by Senator McCarthy and 
others had given many the impression that 
the Democratic Party was in the habit of 
coddling Communists.’ Then came expo- 
sures of corruption. Using such ammunition, 
the Republicans revived the cry: “It’s time 
for a change!” Finally, toward the end of 
the campaign, Eisenhower announced: “I 
shall go to Korea and try to end the war.” 


Democrats, as well as Re- 
publicans, have frequently 
used the campaign appeals 
represented on this Re- 
publican campaign button 
of 1956. What appeals? 



DON'T CHANGE THE TEAM 


in the middle of the stream 



This pledge was a major factor in his over- 
whelming victory. 1 

What were some significant highlights of 
the Republican victory in 1952? As in the 
election of 1948, both the candidates and 
the parties took somewhat similar stands on 
basic issues. For the first time in a century, 
a national party in power was swept out in a 
period of prosperity. Many of the farmers 
and wage earners, as well as Southerners, 
who had formerly voted Democratic voted 
for Eisenhower. In fact, for the first time 
since A1 Smith’s defeat in 1928, the Repub- 
licans had broken into the traditionally solid 
Democratic South. Yet despite the Eisen- 
hower landslide, the Republicans won both 
houses of the Congress by only the narrow- 
est of margins. 

Eisenhower Wins Again in 1956: Again a 
Personal Victory, Rather Than a Party One. 

President Eisenhower suffered a heart attack 
in 1955. He underwent an abdominal opera- 
tion in 1956. But he recovered quickly and 
was renominated in 1956, as was Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon. Once again, Eisenhower’s popu- 
larity proved too much for the Democratic 
candidate — again Governor Stevenson. Again 
a Southerner, this time Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee, was Stevenson’s running mate. 

As in 1948 and 1952, so in 1956, there 
were no basic differences between the two 
parties on basic issues. 

Normally, when a President wins over- 
whelmingly, other members of his party are 
swept into office with him. But, as we know, 
this had not happened in the election of 1952. 
And in 1956, the Democrats did even better. 
Thus, in 1956, as in 1952, Eisenhower’s vic- 
tory was more a tribute to his personal pop- 
ularity than to his party’s strength. 2 

Finally, in 1956, as in 1952, Eisenhower 


When elected, Eisenhower did go to Korea. But 
his visit had little, if any, effect on the truce nego 
tiations there. 

- The strength of the Democratic Party was indi- 
cated by its victory in the Congressional election o 
1954 and by its sweeping victory in that of 1 
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won several states in the once solidly Dem- 
ocratic South. It began to look as if die Dem- 
ocrats could no longer rely on Southern sup- 
port for their presidential candidate. 

Only a few days before the election, the 
British, French, and Israelis had invaded 
Egypt (page 841), and the Hungarians had 
revolted against Soviet domination. These 
events won Eisenhower additional votes 
People felt that his experience as a military 
leader equipped him well for dealing with 
such crises. 

Some Domestic Problems 
And Policies of the 
Truman Administration 

Strong Pressures on the Government Re' 
suit in Rapid Demobilization of the Armed 
Fortes. “Bring-daddy-back-home” clubs 
brought pressure on the Government as soon 
as World War II ended. Washington was 
swamped with letters from parents, wives, 
and sweethearts, as well as from children, 
demanding the speedy discharge of their 
dear ones. But peace treaties had not yet 
even been signed. Furthermore, the U.S.S R. 
was keeping its armed forces intact. For 
these reasons, many Government officials felt 
that rapid demobilization was not wise. But 
they could not resist the popular pressure for 
h- By September, 1946, the huge eleven- 
million-man army had been reduced to about 
one-and-one-half million. And many a naval 
vessel had been taken out of service and 
placed in the so-called mothball fleet. 

However, by 1947, the cold war had 
broken out. Soon afterward, as we know, 
the armed forces were modernized and their 
size was increased (page 853). 

Strong Pressures Contribute to Mounting 
Inflation. A frantic competition among con- 
sumers to buy goods began when the war 
ended Millions of demobilized servicemen, 
us well as civilians, wanted automobiles, ra- 
dios, washing machines, and refrigerators. 
Such items had been in short supply during 
the war — and still were. During the war, 


most civilians had been employed at fairly 
good pay. Many had saved a good deal of 
money. With more money around than goods 
to buy, prices tended to go up, m spite of 
the OPA ceilings (page 811). Some began 
to call price controls “police-state” methods. 
Many were weary with the “red tape” in- 
volved in ration stamps 
Many businessmen began to demand that 
the Government abolish OPA. They argued 
that with the removal of price controls, there 
would be an incentive to produce more 
goods This increased production, they said, 
would lead to so much competition among 
producers that ultimately prices would fall. 

President Truman made efforts to retain 
price controls. However, in late 1946, all, 
except those on rent and a few other items, 
were canceled by the Congress Almost im- 
mediately, prices shot up, especially in in- 
dustries where the demand was much 
greater than the supply. 

The huge national debt, most of it in- 
curred during the war, also encouraged in- 
flation. In order to start paying it off, the 
Government, through bond issues, borrowed 
money from such institutions as the Federal 
Reserve Bank. The Federal Reserve System 
used such Government bonds as backing for 
the issuance of more money More money in 
circulation cheapened the value of the dol- 
lar and caused prices to rise. 

As the years rolled on. the Government 
borrowed more and more and spent more and 
more on foreign aid and defense. This, too, 
caused prices to rise steadily The passing of 
a tax-reduction bill in 1948 over President 
Truman’s veto also left more money in cir- 
culation In ten years, from 1939 to 1949, the 
value of the dollar was cut in half. 

The tremendous costs of the Korean con- 
flict stepped up inflation still more. So has 
the general prosperity since World War II 
This has meant great profits and far more 
people employed than ever before Conse- 
quently, there has been more money to 
spend. 

As prices soar, employees usually demand 
more As employers pay labor more, they 
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A cartoon on the wage-price spiral cap- 
tioned “ Better stop that figure skating." 
Give your (a) reactions to this cartoon 
and (b) suggestions for solving the prob- 
lem it illustrates. 


raise the prices of their products. But then, 
as prices rise, employees demand still more! 
This process has been repeated over and 
over again. 

The Truman Administration Takes Drastic 
Steps to Curb Strikes Affecting the Entire 
Nation. In general, President Truman had 
a prolabor attitude. Yet he felt obliged to 
take some drastic actions to curb strikes dur- 
ing his time in office. 

What Caused So Many Strikes Shortly 
After the War. Many workers had made 
more money during the war than ever before 
by working overtime. When the war ended, 
and overtime work in general was halted’ 
their pay envelopes shrank. At the same time! 
prices rose. Labor unions then demanded an 
increase in wages. They asserted that busi- 
nessmen could well afford this, in view of 
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the high profits they were making. But many 
firms maintained that they couldn’t grant 
the demanded increases. They pointed out 
that the Government had canceled their war 
contracts. They pointed to their many ex- 
penses connected with reconverting their 
factories to peacetime production. Because 
many of the demanded increases weren’t 
granted, many strikes swept the nation in 
1945 and 1946. 

The Government’s Role in the Coal and 
Railroad Strikes of 1946. In 1946, John L. 
Lewis warned that he was planning a coal 
strike. When the Government issued an in- 
junction against the proposed strike, the 
union defied it. The Supreme Court decided 
that the injunction had not violated the 
Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunction Act (page 
761), and fined the union heavily. The strike 
was called off. Nevertheless, most of the 
union’s demands were later met. 

Railroad strikes in 1946 had practically 
tied up the rail facilities of the nation. Presi- 
dent Truman asked the Congress to give him 
the power to draft strikers into the army. 
Then, as Commander in Chief, he could 
order them to operate trains. However, the 
strikers gave in and this action was not taken. 

The Taft-Hartley Act Amends the Wagner 
Act and Antagonizes Unions. A “slave-labor 
law is what many labor leaders called an act 
passed by the Eightieth Congress in 1947. 
They protested that the purpose of the act, 
the Taft-Hartley Act, was to destroy the na- 
tion’s labor unions. “Nonsense!” responded 
many employers. The purpose of the act, they 
asserted, was to amend certain clauses in the 
Wagner Act of 1935 (page 761), which they 
called unfair to employers. 

Chief Features of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
What was in the Taft-Hartley Act that 
stirred up such heated controversy? Many of 
the rights granted labor in the Wagner Act, 
including the right to organize, were retained 
in this Taft-Hartley Act. However, the Taft- 
Hartley Act listed certain labor practices as 
unfair and therefore illegal. Declared illegal 
were refusal to bargain collectively with 
employers, high union initiation and mem- 



bership fees, secondary boycotts.' jurisdic- 
tional strikes (page 763), strikes of Federal 
cmplovecs, and featherbedding * 

TlieTaft-Hartlcy Act prohibited the closed 
shop (page 505), Init permitted the union 
diop. In a union shop, the hiring of non- 
union workers is permitted, provided that, 
once hired, they join the union However, 
the act specified that a union shop tonld 
not be set up unless a majority of the work- 
ers approved The act also required union 
officials to sign affidavits stating that they 
arc not members of the Communist Party. 
And it required unions to file financial state- 
ments 

The act further provided that lief ore a 
union could call a strike, it would be required 
|° give sixty days’ notice. It was hoped that 
•n this so-called cooling-off period, differ- 
ences would be settled In the case of strikes 
affecting the nations health or safety, the 
Government, according to the act, could 
obtain an injunction holding up a strike or 
lockout for eighty days. 

President Truman, regarding the Taft- 
Hartley Act as antilabor, vetoed it. But it 
"as passed over his veto by the votes of 
Democrats as well as Republicans. The pub- 
he in general, annoyed with the many post- 
"ar strikes, seemed to approve of its passage. 
Labor leaders’ fears that the Taft-I hartley 
Act would destroy unions did not mate- 
fialize. Unions, as we shall see, won not only 
wage increases but other benefits. They grew 
steadily more powerful. 

The Truman 'Fair Deal' Program. "He 
pushed the New Deal beyond the frontiers 
Franklin Roosevelt had staked out sixteen 
years before." So commented the New York 
Times on the proposals President Truman 
m ade in his State of the Union address of 


1 Sometimes a union that is striking against or boy- 
cotting a factory may also boycott a department 
s tore that sells the factory's products This is an 
example of a secondary boycott. 

2 Featherbedding Is a union demand that an em- 
ployer employ more workers than are needed. 


January 5, 1919. These proposals make up 
what has been called Truman’s Fair Deal 
program Let us sec bow much of this pro- 
gram lie was able to get through the Con- 
gress. 

Aliout ten million persons not previously 
covered were made eligible for Social Se- 
curity benefits More money was spent on 
slum clearance, low-rent housing projects, 
educational research, and hot lunches for 
school children However, far less was spent 
on these programs than Truman had asked 
for Money was appropriated for medical 
research and for building hospitals, though 
not for the compulsory national health in- 
surance plan 1 that Truman proposed More 
funds were appropriated for expanding TV A 
and hydroelectric and irrigation projects in 
the West, though not for constructing more 
TVAs, as Truman had requested 

The Congress also voted funds to con- 
tinue aiding farmers with high farm price 
supports (pages 758, 759) and with loans to 
buy or improve their farms The Fair Labor 
Standards Act (page 763) was amended to 
raise the minimum wage from forty to 
seventy-five cents per hour. However, many 
protested that this was not enough in such 
an inflationary period. Truman was unsuc- 
cessful in getting the Taft-Hartley Act re- 
pealed Nor was his Federal civil rights pro- 
gram adopted. 

The Opposition to the Fair Deal Program. 
President Truman’s own party controlled the 
Congress. Why then was he unsuccessful in 
getting it to approve a good deal more of 
his Fair Deal proposals? Conservative South- 
ern Democrats usually voted with conserva- 
tive Republicans to oppose the Fair Deal 2 
Some Americans charged that Truman’s 


1 Under the proposed plan, people would base re- 
ceived medical care financed by a special tax on 
employers and employees, plus Government con- 
tributions. 

2 This coalition of conservative Southern Demo- 
crats and conservative Republicans has dominated 
the Congress ever since World War II It has even 
been called a kind of third party 
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proposals, if adopted, would take the nation 
“down the road” to socialism. The compul- 
sory national health insurance proposal was 
attacked by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, among others, as “socialized medicine.” 
Some economy-minded congressmen asserted 
that such Fair Deal legislation would make 
it harder than ever to balance the budget. 

Some Domestic Problems 
And Policies of the 
Eisenhower Administration 

Eisenhower Endorses a Middle-of-the- 
Road Policy for Government. To make gov- 
ernment “smaller rather than bigger and [to 
find] things it can stop doing instead of seek- 
ing new things for it to do” — this, Eisenhower 
once said, was his party’s goal. In his opin- 
ion, Roosevelt and Truman, in concentrating 
on New Deal and Fair Deal legislation, had 
gone too far in making government too ‘Trig.” 
To him, many matters that might have better 
been left in the hands of city or state govern- 
ments, or of private businessmen, had, under 
Roosevelt and Truman, been handled by the 
Federal Government. A “middle-of-the-road” 
policy was what he endorsed. By this, he 
meant retaining the New Deal and Fair Deal 
legislation, and passing more such legisla- 
tion, but in moderation. More moderate 
legislation would, he felt, interfere less with 
city and state governments and with private 
business. 

Some Legislation During Eisenhower's Ad- 
ministration Is Similar to New Deal and Fair 
Deal Legislation. During Eisenhower’s time 
in office, the Social Security system was ex- 
panded both in numbers covered and in 
benefits granted. By the end of his second 
term, practically every person, employed or 
self-employed, was so covered. Limited 
public-housing programs and loans to would- 
be home purchasers were continued. Recip- 
rocal trade agreements were extended. The 
minimum wage for workers in industries in- 
volved in interstate commerce was raised 
from seventy-five cents to $1. 


Price supports for farm products were 
continued. But Eisenhower’s secretary of 
agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, felt fixed high 
price supports were encouraging farmers to 
overproduce. Government warehouses were 
bulging with surplus farm products bought 
up under the fixed price support program. 
Much spoilage resulted. Eisenhower, on 
Benson’s advice, got the Congress to intro- 
duce a system of flexible price supports for 
basic farm products. This enabled the Gov- 
ernment to lower price supports when it felt 
that the time was favorable. Lowering price 
supports, Benson thought, would discourage 
overproduction and save taxpayers millions 
spent on buying up surpluses. 

Somewhat similar to the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Plan (page 758) of 
the New Deal was the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration’s soil hank. Under this program, farm- 
ers who permitted a portion of their soil to 
lie fallow were paid by the Government. 
However, just as neither the New Deal nor 
the Fair Deal was able to solve the problem 
of farm surpluses, neither was the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

Some Evidence of Eisenhower's Concern 
for Private Business and Fear of 'Big Govern- 
ment.' The people appointed to Eisenhowers 
Cabinet were almost all successful business- 
men. His first Cabinet included the first Re- 
publican woman Cabinet member, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, a successful business- 
woman. She was placed in charge of a new 
department, the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. Such business people 
had great influence in determining the poli- 
cies of the Eisenhower Administration. 

The Administration turned over to states 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Pacific Ocean the oil-rich tidelands off their 
coasts. With these offshore oil lands under 
state, rather than Federal, control, private 
business would be given greater opportunity 
to develop them under state franchises. Busi- 
nessmen were pleased, too, when wage and 
price controls introduced by the Truman 
Administration during the Korean conflict 
were ended. This was in keeping with the 
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Eisenhower viewpoint. He believed that 
wages and prices should be determined by 
supply and demand, and not by Federal 
Government regulation. 

The Government got out of many busi- 
nesses in which it had become involved dur- 
ing the depression and war years. The Eisen- 
hower Administration closed down the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation (page 
741), for example. This left more of the field 
of banking to bankers and less of it to the 
Government. To encourage small business- 
men, however, the Government set up a 
Small Business Administration, which made 
them loans. 

The Policies of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration on Power Projects. In general, the 
Eisenhower Administration believed that 
power projects should be built and run by 
Private companies or by city or state gov- 
ernments. The Federal Government might 
°° so . if private companies or city or state 
governments were unable to because of the 
size or cost of projects. It might do so, also, 
•f the main aim of a project was, for example, 
irrigation, rather than generation of power 
for sale in competition with private com- 
panies. 

To illustrate, the Administration opposed 
Federal construction of a big dam in Hell's 
Canyon on the Snake River in Idaho In- 
stead, a private company was given a license 
by the Federal Power Commission (page 
770) to build three small dams there. How- 
ever, where the main aim was irrigation, as in 
many Western areas, the Administration got 
•he Congress to appropriate huge funds for 
constructing dams. It also amended the 
Atomic Energy Act (page 883) to permit 
Private companies to produce electricity 
through atomic power. 

Why Eisenhower Altered His Policy on Big 
Budgets. On taking office, Eisenhower felt 
that “big government” was encouraging in- 
flation by spending too much money. He 
considered the budget dangerously unbal- 
anced. In an effort to balance it, he had many 
Federal positions eliminated and foreign aid 
and defense spending sharply reduced. But 


BUILDING FREE WORLD STRENGTH 



Explain whether or not you agree with 
those who say that such United Stales 
assistance to other nations as is repre 
seated here is in the long run an econ- 
omy 

in his second term, he submitted budgets 
to the Congress higher than those of any 
other administration in time of peace. So 
high were they that his secretary of the 
treasury became alarmed. He warned that 
the high taxes required by such budgets 
would cause “a depression that will curl 
your hair.” 

The President had found that certain eco- 
omies could prove expensive. He had found 
that certain Federal agencies could not op- 
erate efficiently with cuts in their budgets. 
He had found that economizing on foreign 
aid, defense spending, and scientific research 
could be dangerous. He feared that the 
United States might lose out to the U.S S R 
in winning cold-war allies, m the missile 
race, and in the space race He had found 
that new problems were constantly arising 
that meant additional expenditures for the 
Federal Government. Furthermore, he was 
convinced that with the United States as 
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prosperous as it was, the budget could be big 
without being unbalanced. 

Republican Eisenhower Prevails Over an 
Overwhelmingly Democratic Congress. A 

landslide Democratic victory took place in 
the Congressional elections of 1958. What 
explains this? 

Why Congress Went Overwhelmingly 
Democratic in 1958. Beginning in 1957, a 
recession interrupted the amazing prosperity 
of the 1950’s. Many, especially many farm- 
ers, blamed the Eisenhower Administration 
for this recession. Although fairly well off 
in the Fifties, farmers had not enjoyed the 
prosperity of many other groups. Labor 
unions had gone all out to defeat very con- 
servative Republicans. Such conservatives 
had supported laws in many states that would 
have made union shops illegal. These laws 
(called right -to-work laws ) made it illegal to 
bar a worker from a job because of his re- 
fusal to join a union. Republicans also lost 
votes after it was learned that President 
Eisenhower’s chief assistant had accepted 
gifts from a manufacturer seeking Govern- 

Dwight D. Eisenhower and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower In his First Inaugural Address, 
President Eisenhower said: “The men 
who mine coal and fire furnaces and bal- 
ance ledgers and turn lathes and pick 
cotton and heal the sick and plant corn 
—-all serve as proudly, and as profitably 
for America as the statesmen who draft 
treaties and the legislators who enact 
laws. 



ment favors. Many voters were also disturbed 
by fears that a war might break out over 
Taiwan (page 832). 

Proof That Eisenhower Prevailed Over 
the Congress. President Eisenhower felt that 
it was not the business of a President to lead 
or dominate the Congress. In short, he did 
not want to go down in history as a “strong” 
President, such as Jackson, Lincoln, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Franklin Roosevelt had 
been. Yet it is remarkable how many bills 
that Eisenhower asked for were passed by a 
Congress that was Democratic throughout 
almost his entire time in office. Furthermore, 
Eisenhower vetoed many bills passed by the 
Congress and almost never could the Con- 
gress muster the necessary two-thirds vote 
to override his veto. 

Why Eisenhower Was Able to Prevail 
Over the Congress. “To counter the threat of 
those who seek to rule \y force, we must 
pay the costs of our own needed military 
strength and help to build the security of 
others. We must use our skills and knowl- 
edge ... to help others rise from misery, 
however far the scene of suffering may be 
from our shores ... We recognize and ac- 
cept our deep involvement in the destiny of 
men everywhere.” 

Calling the United States “the best hope 
of our age,” President Eisenhower expressed 
the above sentiments in his Second Inaugu- 
ral Address. It was because they agreed with 
these sentiments that many Democrats and 
Republicans alike generally supported his 
foreign policy and his requests for money 
for foreign aid. 

What else explains why Eisenhower had 
his way with the Congress? Good times had 
made the nation’s middle class larger and 
larger. In general, this middle class had a 
middle-of-the-road attitude toward legisla- 
tion, just as Eisenhower did. Like him, they 
wanted to retain much of the New Deal and 
Fair Deal legislation. Like him, they wanted 
to encourage private enterprise as much as 
possible. Many of the most influential Dem- 
ocratic congressmen also had a middle-of- 
the-road philosophy. Furthermore, Eisen- 



bower was personally so popular that some 
congressmen did not want to offend public 
opinion by opposing bis policies too strongly. 

However, Eisenhower did meet some op- 
position from liberals in both parties, espe- 
cially Democratic liberals. They thought his 
policies too moderate Some opposition also 
came from conservatives in both parties who 
thought his policies too “New Dealish." 
Sometimes the President met more opposi- 
tion from members of his own party than 
from the Democrats. 

Eisenhotcer and the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress Agree on Certain Curbs on 
Certain Labor Unions and Leaders. Certain 
labor unions have been guilty of serious 
abuses. So reported a United States Senate 
investigating committee in the late 1950’s. 
This McClellan Comm if fee reported that 
in such unions racketeers played an important 
part in associate - with labor leaders, that 
certain labor leaders had enriched them- 
selves through the misuse of union funds; 
and that the average union member had 
v «y little say in such unions. 

The AFL-CIO Begins a Union Ilouseclean- 
*ng Campaign. Such evidence of corruption 
caused the AFL-CIO 1 to expel or suspend 
certain unions or their officers from its mem- 
bership. It also drew up new rules for the 
handling of union funds and for promoting 
more democracy in unions. It pointed out 
that corruption existed in relatively few 
onions. And it insisted on its right to do its 
own housecleaning of such corruption. 

The 1959 Labor Law Infuriates Labor 
Leaders. But there was growing public sen- 
timent that certain unions were growing 
much too powerful. Many felt that the Gov- 
ernment should take a stronger stand against 
corruption in unions. President Eisenhower 
strongly urged public support for a stronger 
labor law. In 1959, such a law was passed, 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 


As we know, (he AFL-CIO had been formed as 
a result of a merger between the AFL and the CIO 
in 1955 (page 763). 


closure Act of 1959 1 By its terms, former 
convicts were barred from holding office in 
unions. To insure greater democracy in 
unions, the law included a hill of rights 
guaranteeing freedom of speech and regular 
secret elections in unions. Controls against 
the secondary boycott {page 871) were 
tightened Picketing to get the workers of a 
company organized or a specific union rec- 
ognized was forbidden if either (1) a com- 
pany has legitimately recognized another 
union or (2) the NLRB (page 761) has 
held an election in the company concerned 
within the preceding twelve months. 

One labor leader called the new labor law 
“a hundred times worse than Taft-Hartley” 
(page 870). Some protested that the bill- 
of-nghts provision might paralyze union 
meetings by giving Communists and puppets 
of employers opportunities to talk on and 
on. Some also argued that the limitations 
on picketing might increase corruption in 
unions What is to stop a racketeer, they 
asked, from drawing up a union charter and 
getting recognition for his paper union from 
an employer? The limitation on picketing, 
union leaders said, would prevent legitimate 
unions from acting against such a conspiracy 
between a racketeer and an employer. 

However, many persons predicted that 
unions would probably continue to thrive, as 
they had after the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Eisenhower, After a Long Delay, Inter- 
venes in The Longest Steel Strike in Amer- 
ican History. In general, President Eisen- 
hower believed that labor and management 
should settle their own differences and that 
the Government should intervene as little 
as possible. Only after a steel strike in 1959 
had dragged on for many months did he in- 
tervene. He obtained a Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion halting the strike for eighty days 

In obedience to the injunction, the strik- 
ers went back to work Before the eighty 
days were up, differences were settled — and 
favorably to the workers. 


1 Popularly known as the Landrum-Cnffin Act 
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Looking Back at the Progress 
Of Labor-fVlanagement Relations 
Since the End of World War II 

The Taft-Hartley Law, the 1959 labor law, 
and the right-to-work laws in many states 
have angered organized labor. Yet, although 
there have been some bitter and long-drawn- 
out strikes, the over-all picture of labor-man- 
agement relations since World War II has 
been one of co-operation. More and more 
business executives, many trained in scientific 
management, act on the principle that well- 
paid, contented workers are better workers. 
And more and more labor leaders today are 
well-educated men who look upon their 
careers as a profession. In general, both man- 
agement and labor try to settle their differ- 
ences around the conference table, rather 
than by lockouts; strikes, or violence. 

In many firms, a kind of partnership spirit 
has developed. In such firms especially, em- 
ployees feel that if the firm prospers, they 
will, too. Wealthy unions in some firms have 


even lent the firms money to help them 
prosper. Some firms give wage increases as 
production increases. Some set aside a por- 
tion of the profits to be shared among the 
employees. Some guarantee an annual wage 
so that employees are sure of incomes during 
seasonal layoffs. Many provide health, ac- 
cident, and life insurance, medical and den- 
tal care, hospitalization insurance, and pen- 
sion plans. These are called fringe benefits. 
Along with the growing harmony in labor- 
management relations, union membership 
has also grown — from fewer than thirteen 
million in 1945 to more than eighteen mil- 
lion in I960. 1 


1 However, in the early 1960’s, the AFL-CIO faced 
some serious problems, including automation (page 
884), a drop in membership, friction over the 
status of Negroes in certain unions, and the criti- 
cism of labor leader Walter Reuther that George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, favored craft 
unions over industrial unions. Furthermore, many 
union leaders believe that union membership can- 
not continue to grow unless the ever-increasing 
numbers of white-collar workers are unionized. 


STUDY AIDS FOR CHAPTER 36 

Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


Presidential 
Succession Act of 

1947 

Twenty-second 
Amendment 
States’ Rights Party 
Dixiecrats 

Progressive Part)' of 

1948 

bipartisan foreign 
policy 

7-C Questions to Check 
Basic Information 


Robert A. Taft 
Richard M. Nixon 
Adlai E. Stevenson 
John J. Sparkman 
Estes Kefauver 
Taft-Hartley Act 
secondary boycott 
featherbedding 
union shop 
cooling-off period 


Presidential Succes- 


Fair Deal 

Ezra Taft Benson 
soil bank 

Oveta Culp Hobby 
offshore oil lands 
Small Business 
Administration 
right-to-work laws 
McClellan 
Committee 


Labor- 

Management 
Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 
1959 

fringe benefits 


1. Point out how the 

sion Act of 1947 differs from that 
18S6. 


2. In what ways did the two minor parties 
in the election of 1948 differ from (a) 
the two major parties and (b) each 
other? 

3. Compare the two major parties in the 
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election of 19-48 as to (a) candidates, 
(b) platforms, and (c) campaigning. 

4. What factors explain Truman's victory 
in 1948? 

5. Concerning the election of 1952, (a) give 
reasons for the choice of the presidential 
candidates, (b) give reasons for the 
Eisenhower victory, and (c) explain its 
significance. 

6. Give specific proof that the Eisenhower 
victories in 1952 and in 1956 were per- 
sonal, rather than party, victories 

7. What factors explain (a) the rapid de- 
mobilization of the armed forces, (b) the 
growing inflation, and (c) the many 
strikes while Truman was President? 

8. Give (a) the major provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and (b) the reactions to 
it of f 1) President Truman, (2) the gen- 
eral public, and (3) labor leaders 

9- Prove by examples that President Tru- 
man got some of his Fair Deal program 
enacted. 

10. For what reasons was President Truman 
Unable to get more of his Fair Deal pro- 
gram enacted 5 * 

U- For what reasons did President Eisen- 
hower favor a middle-of-the-road policy 
for government? 

12. Give examples of legislation passed dur- 
ing Eisenhowers administration that 
could be called “New Dealish.” 

10. Tell specifically what policies of the 
Eisenhower Administration pleased many 
businessmen. 

14. Prove that the policy of the Eisenhower 
Administration on power projects de- 
pended upon the purpose to which a par- 
ticular project was to be put. 

15. What reasons explain President Eisen- 
hower’s (a) original attitude and (b) 
later attitude on the budget 5 * 

16 For what reasons did the Congress hesi- 
tate to oppose legislation recommended 
by President Eisenhower? 

17. Specifically how did (a) the AFL-CIO 
and (b) the Federal Government react 
to the report of the McClellan Commit- 
tee? 


18. What specific provisions of the Landrum- 
Gnffin Act aroused the hostility of un- 
ions 55 For what reasons in each case? 

19. Prove that in recent years there has been 
considerable co-operation between labor 
and management. 


Questions for Thought 
and Discussion 

1. Give reasons why you think the line of 
succession in the Presidential Succession 
Act of 1947 is (a) wise or (b) unwise. 

2. For which party would you have voted 
in 1948? For what reasons? 

3 What do you consider the most interest- 
ing aspect of the election of 1948 55 Give 
reasons why. 

4. There are lessons for politicians in the 
Truman victory of 1948. What lessons? 

5. Do you agree with those who say that 
probably no candidate could have de- 
feated Eisenhower in 1952? Explain 
fully. 

6. If you had been President Truman in 
1952, would you have refused renomi- 
nation? Give reasons why or why not. 

7. Apart from his personality, what do you 
consider the most important reason for 
the Eisenhower victory in 1952 5 * Give 
reasons for your choice. 

8. Suppose the United States had not demo- 
bilized its armed forces so quickly after 
World War II. What might have been 
the effects (a) at home and (b) abroad 5 * 

9. After studying the pressures that con- 
tributed to inflation, tell what steps you 
think might have been taken to curb it. 

10. Give your opinions (a) on why many 
strikes occurred after the war and (b) 
on the Government's actions in the coal 
and railroad strikes of 1946. 

11. What do you think was the aim behind 
each of three provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act? 

12. If you had been President Truman, 
would you have vetoed the Taft-Hartley 
Act 5 Give reasons why or why not. 
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13. To what extent do you agree that (a) 
the Fair Deal and (b) the policies of the 
Eisenhower Administration were the 
New Deal continued? Explain fully. 

14. For what reasons do you think the Fair 
Deal was not opposed as bitterly by 
many as the New Deal had been? 

15. Do you agree or disagree that all Ad- 
ministrations should adopt a middle-of- 
the-road policy? Give reasons. 

16. Do you (a) approve or (b) disapprove 
of the Eisenhower policies on power pro- 
jects? Give reasons. 

17. Do you think it would be fair to criticize 
President Eisenhower for not being con- 
sistent in his attitude on big budgets? 
Explain fully. 

18. What is your attitude on right-to-work 
laws? Explain. 

19. If you had been a member of the Con- 
gress, would you have voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin Bill? Give reasons why 
or why not. 

20. What suggestions would you make for 
still better relations between labor and 
management? 


Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Against the mimeographed check list of 
desirable qualities a President should 
possess, check Presidents (a) Truman 
and (b) Eisenhower. Use as many 
sources of information as possible. 

2. Imagine yourself Vice-President Truman 
on learning of the death of President Roo- 
sevelt. Write tire dialogue that might 
have ensued between you and your wife. 

3. V rite a letter to a television producer 
telling him why you think the election of 
194S would make a fascinating subject 
for an hour television show. Base your 
letter on research on the election. 

4. Collect quotations from any of the presi- 
dential or vice-presidential candidates 
in 1952 or 1956. Indicate in each case 
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what the quotation tells you about the 
candidate. 

5. For a committee report on the world out- 
side of the United States in the 1950’s, 
find out and report on highlights of the 
history of (a) Europe, (b) Asia, (c) 
Latin America, and (d) Africa at this 
time. 

6. Write a newspaper editorial such as 
might have appeared in the late 1940’s 
telling (a) why rapid demobilization of 
the armed forces would be unwise or (b) 
how you feel about the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

7. Make a three-column chart in which you 
outline the provisions of ( a ) the Wagner 
Act, (b) the Taft-Hartley Act, and (c) 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

8. After selecting any problem that faced 
President Truman or President Eisen- 
hower, consult the Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature for magazine arti- 
cles on it. Summarize the articles you 
select for a report to the class. 

9. In committee, collect newspaper or cur- 
rent magazine clippings for a bulletin 
board exhibit on Labor-Management 
Problems Today. 

10. In committee, prepare a mimeographed 
pamphlet comparing the (a) Square 
Deal, (b) New Freedom, (c) New Deal, 
and (d) Fair Deal. 

11. Make a series of sketches in which you 
trace the career of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

12. Write out the arguments for an imagi- 
nary debate between Presidents Truman 
and Eisenhower on the functions of a 
President. 

13. In Labor in America by F. R. Dulles, 
read Chapter 21, “Labor Faces an Un- 
certain Future.” Sum up the evidence the 
author gives to justify this chapter head- 
ing. 

14. From the American Heritage series, read 
“The Presidents and the Presidency 
(April, 1956). Then arrange the Presi- 
dents in what you consider the order of 
their greatness. 




Some Trends of Our Times in Our Nation 


Population Trends Since World War M Reveal Much About the Nation 

• The Population Increases and Shifts • Business Opportunities Attract Many 
to the South and West • The Shift to Cities Aggravates the Housing Problem 

• Suburbia Attracts Many • The Increasing Number of Aged Creates Problems 

• Immigration’s Small Role in the Recent Increase in Population 

Science, Health, Education, Race Relations: Progress and Problems 

• Uses of Nuclear Power • The Significance of Space Explorations • Automa- 
tion Highlights Progress in Industrial Science • Efforts at and Success in Raising 
Health Standards • Education Gains New Respect • Efforts to Meet the Crisis 
in Education • Race Relations Make Headlines • Some Post-War Cultural 
Trends 


Some Problems and Policies of the Kennedy Administration 

• Democrats Win in a Most Unusual Election • Kennedy Calls For War Against 
"Tyranny, Poverty, Disease, and War Itself’ • Cold-War Problems • The Alliance 
for Progress; To Help Latin Americans to Help Themselves and to Curb Com- 
munism • The Peace Corps: To Help Underdeveloped Countries to Meet Their 
Needs for Skilled Manpower • An Atlantic Partnership Is Urged • Some High- 
lights in Domestic Affairs • Kennedy Is Assassinated, Johnson Succeeds Him 


Prospects for a Better Life 
Brighten as More and More 
Americans Prosper 

The United States since World War II has 
b een blessed with great prosperity. Here are 
some signs of this prosperity: 

• In no other country do as many families 
own refrigerators, television sets, and cars. 
Nearly two-thirds of American families 
own their own homes. 

• With the very rich and the very poor be- 


coming fewer in proportion to the total 
population, the middle-income group in the 
nation is the overwhelming majority. 

• The great majority of American stock- 
holders are people with moderate, or even 
modest, incomes. Thus, millions of working 
people here are capitalists. 

• Labor unions are capitalists, too. Millions 
of dollars of their pension and reserve funds 
are invested in the stocks and bonds of 
corporations. 

Thus the communist prediction that in the 
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United States, as in all capitalist nations, the 
rich would grow richer and the poor poorer 
has not been fulfilled. Nor has the commu- 
nist prediction that the United States, like 
all capitalist nations, would become sharply 
divided into rigid classes, engaged in a class 
struggle. 

It is true that there are still many Ameri- 
can fami ies that earn low incomes and live 
in city slums or country shacks. However 
since World War H, their number Tas 
steadily declined. It is true, too, that the 
nations prosperity since the war has been 
in eirupted by a number of recessions. How- 
ever, m each case, the nation has snapped 
back to prosperity fairly quickly. The basic 
good health of its economic system was a 
major reason why. Furthermore, even during 
recessions, people have had spending power 
aided by unemployment insurance and old- 
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A Study of Its Population 
Since World War II Reveals 
Much About the Nation 
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The nation s population in 1900 was fewer 
inn 0 million. By 1963, it was nearly 

million. By 1975, it is expected to be 
somewhere between 220 million and 240 mil- 
ion. Thus the rate of increase is expected to 
e much greater even than the great increase 
between 1900 and 1963. 

Some Population Shifts: To the South and 
West; from Farms to Cities; from Cities to 
u ur s. Americans have always tended to 
e a people on the move. Let us examine this 
tendency in more specific terms. 

Biismess Opportunities Attract Many to 
tie outh and West. During and after World 
ar , millions of Americans moved to the 
out and West. Jobs were plentiful in these 
sections ecause of the building there of war 
p ants uring the war and of new plants after 
e war. Job seekers poured into Texas’ oil 
an natural gas fields, into Louisiana’s ship- 
ar s an , synthetic rubber factories, and into 
■ 3 S Ste<d Plants — all greatly expand- 
ing. they poured, too, into the new steel mills 

and aviation industries of the Pacific Coast 
area. 


Hip* ln many fields saw m 
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,. ,°1 > . U atlon m the South and West caused 
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Pre*iVl Se SCCd ” ns in selecting candidates for 
President and Vice-President. 

i 7 f Shtft to the Cities Aggravates the 

wfr n 7, Uem - D “™S and I after World 
from ( ’ mi *° ns Americans also moved 
urhc r 111 /™! 0 cdles ’ and from cities to sub- 
non 1 k 9 ,° 0 ’ ab ° Ut sixt P P« <*nt of the 
Sot* a n 0n 1 o ved on farms or in country dis - 
did T1 y i 963 ’ ° nly about thirty per cent 
„ ’ \ e ood °i population to cities ag- 
i r a serious housing situation. Tlie de- 
i , 0r ous mg also increased as the num- 
. ° aiarna g es increased and as veterans 
„ nn ™ d ^ rom ^°rld War II and the Korean 
i ! C ’ nv ate builders and Government 
using agencies have done much to relieve 
is situation. But many families still lack 
ecent housing. Very bad housing condit- 
ions are rlamed by some for contributing to 
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the rising rate of Juvenile delinquency since 

World War II. 

Suburbia Develops with Distinctive Char- 
acteristics. Many of the suburbs that have 
developed since World War II are planned 
communities of one-family homes. Such 
communities have their own huge shopping 
centers with department store branches. 
Many suburbs are connected with the 
nearby city centers by express highways and 
railroads by which many commute. However, 
many residents of suburbia take jobs in the 
huge industrial plants that have been set up 
m some suburban areas 

Many hope that in suburbia their children 
will escape the juvenile gang warfare, air 
pollution, congested streets, and crowded 
schools that plague many big cities. How- 
ever, many do not find their utopia in sub- 
urbia, and move back to the cities. 

Many books have been written analyzing 
social life in suburbia. According to such 


books, residents there seem to have devel- 
oped a way of life all their own, quite dif- 
ferent from that of city dwellers. 

The Steadily Increasing Number of Aged in 
the Population Creates Problems. The num- 
ber of Americans sixty-five years old or over 
is steadily increasing. The amazing progress 
of medical science helps to explain why. So, 
too, do the greater understanding of proper 
diet and the increased interest of local and 
state governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment in public health. But as the numbers 
of oldsters grow larger, so do the problems 
of medical scientists. More old people suf- 
fer from such diseases as hardening of the 
arteries, heart trouble, cancer, and mental 
ailments. To help such persons, many doc- 
tors are now practicing a relatively new spe- 
cialty in medicine, called geriatrics. 

The increasing number of aged also ex- 
plains why private industry, labor unions, 
and the Government place increasing 
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emphasis on pension systems. It has meant an 
ever-increasing number of nursing homes 
for the helpless aged, of communities cater- 
ing to the retired aged, and of clubs where 
the aged can get together. 

Many of the increasing numbers of aged 
cannot afford medical care. Therefore, there 
is much talk in the Congress, and in the 
country at large, about setting up some form 
of medical insurance for the aged as part of 
the Social Security program (page 896). 
Supporters point out that the United States 
is the only heavily industrialized nation with- 
out national health insurance for the aged. 
Opponents insist that tying such a program 
to social security would be a first step to- 
ward socialized medicine. 


Immigration Plays Little Part in the Recenl 
Increase in Population. Roughly a million 
Europeans were without homes at the end 
of World War II. The Congress passed a law 
in 1948 admitting over a two-year period 
205,000 of these displaced persons (page 
827) beyond the regular quota. Presidenl 
Truman felt that certain of the law’s clauses 
discriminated against displaced persons from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. He persuaded 
the Congress in 1950 to eliminate the dis- 
criminatory clauses and to raise the total 
number to be admitted to 415,000. 

The ban on immigration of Asians was 
lifted by an act of the Congress in 1952. 1 
This McCarran-W alter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act allotted quotas to Asian nations, 
tlie total for all Asian nations was 2,000 For 
each, it was 100, out of the annual total of 
quota immigrants of approximately 155,000. 

nder this act, would-be immigrants were 
carefully screened. The purpose was to pre- 
vent the entry of politically undesirable in- 
c ividuaLs, such as Communists, anarchists, 

uirrr- he attomey s^emi 0 f the 

n ted States was given power to deport such 
ndesirables, even if they had become nat- 
uralized Amencan citizens. 
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The McCarran-Walter Act was passed over 
President Truman’s veto. He felt that the 
national origins quota system (page 704), 
which the act continued, was “outdated” and 
inhumane. ’ He feared, too, that the act 
might interfere with the civil liberties of 
naturalized citizens. 


Science, Health, and Education: 

Progress and Problems 

Some Scientific Achievements in the Field 
of Nuclear Energy. Scientists have come to 
be looked upon almost as supermen. Never 
before have Americans been so aware of how 
much their prosperity, and even their sur- 
vival, depends upon science. Nothing drama- 
tized the seeming superman quality of the 
scientist so much as the development of the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. 1 Such bombs, 
Americans knew, could destroy the world. 
At the same time, scientific reports also in- 
formed them that the harnessing of nuclear 
energy, as ; n the development of these 
ombs, could bring untold blessings to the 
human race. 

Nuclear Power for Submarines, Ships, Air- 
craft, and Generation of Electricity. The first 
nuclear-powered submarine, the Nautilus, 
was completed in 1954. Four years later, it 
amazed the world by making the first under- 
sea crossing of the ice-packed North Pole 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic. This feat 
resu ted in predictions that the route of the 
auti us would become a major world trade 
route for nuclear-powered, cargo-carrying 
submarines. 

Soon the United States built other nuclear- 
powered submarines. One of these, the Sea 

olf, established a record by remaining sub- 


The energy of an atomic bomb is the result of the 
sp itting apart ( fission ) of the atoms of uranium 
or plutonium. The energy of a hydrogen bomb is 
ie result of the joining together ( fusion ) of nuclei 
o eavy hydrogen (double- weight deuterium and 
np e-\\eight tritium ) to form helium. In both fis- 
sion and fusion, a small quantity of matter is con- 
certed into a tremendous quantity of energy. 
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merged for sixty days Another, the Triton, 
made the first underwater trip around the 
world in 1959. Nuclear-powered ships and 
aircraft were other American projects. 

Ever since 1957, nuclear-powered plants 
for the generation of electric power from 
atomic energy have been constructed in the 
United States. Thus far, the costs of produc- 
ing electricity from such plants have been 
quite high Therefore, it would be difficult 
for them to compete today with plants pro- 
ducing electricity in conventional ways. 

The Atomic Energy Commission and 
Private Industry Co-operate on Some Nu- 
clear Projects. Such projects as nuclear- 
powered submarines and nuclear power sta- 
tions have been sponsored by a Federal 
agency called the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion (AEC). Created by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, this agency was placed under 
civilian, rather than military, control. How- 
ever, associated with it is a military com- 
mittee. The AEC encourages production of 
nuclear materials for defense purposes. It 
also promotes advances in the application of 
nuclear energy in such fields as medicine, 
biology, chemistry, and agriculture. Private 
corporations such as General Dynamics, Gen- 
eral Electric, and Westinghouse Electric 
have carried out the actual construction of 
nuclear-powered submarines and other proj- 
ects. 

Scientists Take the World into the Space 

Age. Relatively recently, the possibility of 
sending a man to the moon seemed ridic- 
ulous. But in the late 1350’s came a series of 
exploits that indicated that the idea was 
far from impossible. Beginning in 1957, first 
the U.S.SR., then the United States, suc- 
cessfully launched man-made moons or 
earth satellites into space The Russian earth 
satellites were called Sputniks The first 
American one was called Explorer I. Both 
nations have launched rockets that have gone 
into orbit around the sun, thus becoming 
man-made planets. 

Then, in September, 1959, a Soviet rocket. 
Lunik II, scored a direct hit on the moon. 
Next came Lunik III, which circled the moon 


Project Mercury ballistic capsule If you 
are one of those who understands the 
intricacies of a space ship, explain them 
to the class. If you are not, ask one who 
does to explain them to you. 

and sent back photographs of the side of the 
moon that the earth never sees. Meanwhile, 
at ever more frequent intervals, the United 
States had successfully launched numerous 
space vehicles One hit the moon in 1962 
A long-standing dream of mankind was 
realized in the spring of 1961. On April 12, 
Yuri Gagarin, a Soviet Air Force major, or- 
bited the earth in space. On May 5, United 
States Naval Commander Alan B. Shepard 
traveled to a height of 115 miles into space 
His 302-miie flight lasted fifteen minutes. On 
July 21, a somewhat similar flight by Amer- 
ican Air Force Captain Virgil I Grissom was 
made. On August 6, Soviet Major Gherman 
S. Titov orbited the earth seventeen times 
in space On February 20, 1962, American 
Marine Lieutenant Colonel John H. Glenn 
made three orbits, as did Naval Lieutenant 
Commander M. Scott Carpenter on May 24. 
Beginning on August 12, two Russian space- 
men followed each other in the same orbit, 
one of them remaining in space for ninety- 
four hours On October 3, American Naval 
Commander Walter M. Schirra completed 
nearly six orbits in space. And on May 16, 
1963, Air Force Major L. Gordon Cooper, Jr., 
completed twenty-two 
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Millions watched the launchings and re- 
coveries of America’s astronauts over tele- 
vision. Commentators reported each step as 
it proceeded. Thus the United States, in con- 
trast to the U.S.S.R., demonstrated to the 
world that ours is an open society willing to 
risk letting the world know when we fail, as 
• well as when we succeed. 

What Do the Space Explorations Signify? 
Such space experiments indicate that man in 
the future need not be earth-bound. They are 
like a key that may unlock many secrets of 
the universe. Perhaps there is human life on 
some of the other planets. If so, their civili- 
zations may be more advanced than ours. 
Perhaps on other planets or on the moon will 
be found abundant minerals rare on earth. 
Perhaps it will be possible to dump nuclear 
wastes, so dangerous to man, into outer 
space. Some of the American space vehicles 
are designed to give information on weather, 
magnetic fields, or radiation, and to help 
ships and planes in navigation. In fact, both 
telephone conversations and television pro- 
grams have been relayed by a satellite, Tel- 
star, launched in July, 1962. 

Space probes are for purposes of peace 
not war, both the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. have announced. Yet deep-seated 


A cartoon on automation entitled " Profit ' 
and Loss." There are those who say that 
automation may not he as tragic as it 

" cm * "> lhis cartoon. What reasons might 
they give? 6 



mutual suspicions remain. This explains why 
space vehicles are also designed to give warn- 
ing, in case of surprise missile attacks. Ob- 
servers from spaceships, equipped with 
rockets having nuclear warheads, can pin- 
point targets in hostile countries. Dr. Edward 
Teller, so-called “father of the hydrogen 
bomb, has warned that the Soviet space 
experiments prove that the U.S.S.R. is “very 
far along in rocketry development.” This 
means that the U.S.S.R. is undoubtedly very 
far along in the development of ICBMs 
(page 813). Russians have used their 
achievements in space to let loose a flood of 
propaganda for their communist system. 

To beat out the U.S.S.R. in every phase 
of space experimentation has been a major 
goal of the United States. Toward achieving 
this goal, it set up, in 1958, the National 
Aeionautics and Space Administration 
(NASA). However, in 1962, President Ken- 
nedy and Premier Khrushchev agreed to dis- 
cuss the possibility of co-operation in space 
exploration. 

Automation and Other Indications of the 
Great Progress of Industrial Science. The 

time is not far off when the average work- 
week will be about twenty hours. This pre- 
diction was recently made by the president 
of the New York Academy of Sciences. He 
based it on the future abundant use of cheap 
nuclear energy and on what is called auto- 
mation. In automation, new machines, in- 
stead of men, run other machines. Automa- 
tion has reached the point where machines 
give directions to, and correct the mistakes 
o , other machines. Electronics is the science 
on which automation depends most. An ex- 
ample of automation and its dependence 
upon electronics is the electronic calculator. 

sing this giant brain,” an operator can ac- 
complish as much as many thousands of the 

est mathematicians — and much faster. A 
major concern of our times is that, in time, 
automation may make millions permanently 
unemployed. 

Since World War II, there has been great 
emphasis on industrial research. This has 
resulted in tremendous expansion in old 



industries and the opening up of many new 
ones. Color television, the new synthetics 
such as Dacron, and the most precise of ma- 
chine tools and surgical instruments are just 
a few of the products of such industrial re- 
search. This tremendous post-war industrial 
expansion meant a big increase in the work 
force. But in terms of percentages, this in- 
crease was much smaller than the increase in 
production. 

Some Victories on the Health Front. A very 
real fear used to grip the hearts of parents 
of young children each year as summer ap- 
proached. For summertime was polio time. 
But then, in 1953, the Salk vaccine for im- 
munization against infantile paralysis was 
successfully demonstrated. 1 Not many years 
before this victory on the health front, such 
childhood diseases as diphtheria and scarlet 
fever had been conquered. In retreat today 
are such diseases as pneumonia and tuber- 
culosis. Vaccines, so-called miracle drugs, 
such as penicillin and streptomycin, im- 
proved surgery, sanitation, and public health 
services, and better dietary habits have meant 
that people today are healthier while they 
live, and they live longer. 

Some Health Battles Still to Be Won. 
Nevertheless, many thousands of new cases 
of such diseases as heart trouble, cancer, 
Parkinson's disease, and peptic ulcers occur 
yearly. And one out of every ten Americans 
spends part of his or her life in a mental insti- 
tution In World War II, five million men 
were fumed down for military service be- 
cause they could not meet physical standards. 
There are still millions of Americans who 
cannot afford proper medical care. And the 
ratio of doctors to the total population is fall- 
ing. 

Some Efforts to Conquer Such Diseases and 
Raise the Nation's Health Standards. 

Throughout the nation are many free serv- 
ices for those who cannot afford medical 


‘The Salk vaccine It admi 
Another type, the Sdbin 
suitable for licensing in 


nistered by infections. 
vaccine, accepted as 
1960. is administered 


care Many persons, in recent years espe- 
cially, have joined voluntary health insur- 
ance and hospitalization plans. Private 
laboratories, public agencies, philanthropic 
foundations, hospitals, and universities are 
co-operating in research projects. The dedi- 
cated doctors, chemists, and biologists who 
carry on such research are among the heroes 
of our times. 

“ . . To advance the national health, pros- 
perity, and welfare,” as well as the promotion 
of science in general, is the aim of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, established by 
the Congress in 1950 A Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as we know, 
was created with Cabinet rank in 1953. The 
laboratories of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion produce, distribute, and sell radioactive 
by-products of fission called isotopes Such 
isotopes are used in medical research for 
the diagnosis and treatment of diseases. 1 

In recent years, many new chemicals have 
been added to foods. Many such additives 
help, for example, in keeping bread fresh, 
oi in preserving canned foods. However, it is 
possible for some chemical additives to cause 
allergies or cancer, or to have a poisonous 
effect on individuals That is why, in 1959, an 
amendment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act (footnote, page 605) was put into ef- 
fect. This amendment requires companies 
to let the Government know the results of 
tests made to determine the effects of such 
additives. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion ( FDA ) is empowered to limit the quan- 
tity of such additives used in a product, so 
as to avoid harmful effects. 

The Drug Industry Act of 1962 gave the 
FDA even greater powers. The agency was 
thereby authorized to decide on the safety 
of drugs and determine whether they arc as 
effective as their manufacturers claim them 
to be. Without FDA approval, no antibiotic 
can be marketed. 

Education and the Educated Gain New 
Respect. "Egghead" was a slang term used 


1 They are also used in agriculture and industry 
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by some in the 1950’s to mock educated peo- 
ple or people interested in learning. At the 
same time, there were millions who realized 
that in education might lay the salvation of 
the nation. World War II helped to drive 
home to them the need for skilled technicians 
and experts in the history, geography, and 
languages of the nation’s allies and its ene- 
mies. It was shocking to learn that about 
800,000 Americans were turned down for 
military service because they could neither 
read nor write. 

Russia’s Sputniks and Luniks shocked the 
United States into re-examining its educa- 
tional system. These space vehicles indicated 
that the U.S.S.R. was way ahead of the 
United States in its stress on scientific and 
technical education. So said the United 
States Office of Education. Again and again, 
Government officials and educational, civic, 
business, and labor groups urged the speed- 
ing up of improvements in American educa- 
tion. Many warned, however, that, in stress- 
ing science and mathematics, schools should 
not neglect other subjects. Nor should they 
neglect to emphasize spiritual and moral 
values and the needs of all children. 

The Crisis in Education in Recent Years. 
In some communities during the early I950’s, 
classes were held in vacant stores, or even 
in garages. Classrooms in regular school 
buildings were terribly overcrowded. School 
construction could not keep pace with the 
tremendous enrollment resulting from the 
high birth rate of the war years and after. 

Aggravating the situation in education was 
the serious teacher shortage. During the four 
years that the United States was involved in 
World War II, one out of every three of its 
teachers quit the classroom. Many went into 
the armed forces. Many went to work in war 
industries, where pay was higher than in 
teaching. When the war ended, few returned 
to the classroom. Many others quit teaching, 
as rising inflation ate into their low salaries! 

Colleges and universities have had their 
heartaches, too. Enrollment has greatly in- 
creased. To cover increasing costs, colleges 
have increased their tuitions. But costs keep 


mounting higher and higher. Since the col- 
leges have not been able to pay salaries com- 
parable to industry, many of their professors 
have quit. 

Some Efforts to Meet the Crisis in Educa- 
tion. Much remains to be done to meet the 
crisis in education. Yet many well-planned 
and well-equipped school buildings have 
been erected throughout the nation. Teach- 
ers’ pay has been raised. Many millions have 
been contributed by private foundations, 
such as the Ford, Rockefeller, and Guggen- 
heim Foundations, to advance higher educa- 
tion. Many so-called “snap” subjects have 
been replaced by so-called “stiff” subjects, 
such as mathematics and physics. 

A new type of student appeared among 
the others on college campuses after World 
War II. Such students were there because of 
a law sponsored by the American Legion and 
passed by the Congress in 1944. This law was 
popularly called the GI Bill of Rights. 1 It 
granted veterans of World War II and later 
those of the Korean conflict free college or 
vocational education in proportion to their 
length of military service. 

To strengthen the national defense and 
assist in the expansion and improvement of 
educational programs to meet critical na- 
tional needs is the aim of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. The act grants 
loans to students and funds to states to en- 
courage the study of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. Efforts of the 
Eisenhower Administration 2 to get Federal 
aid for communities whose educational 
standards were lower than others were re- 
jected by the Congress. There was a fear 
that the Federal Government might, through 
the use of its funds, dictate educational poli- 
cies in the various states. 

Furthermore, there was a bitter dispute 


The GI Bill of Rights also granted veterans un- 
employment insurance and loans for building homes 
or for going into a business. 

* ‘ Of, efforts of the Kennedy Administration to aid 
public education through Federal appropriations, 
see page 896 . 
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as to whether Federal funds should be 
granted to communities that had separate 
schools for Negro and white children. Sepa- 
ration of Negroes from whites in schools and 
elsewhere is called segregation. The oppo- 
site is called desegregation or integration. 
Let us now study more about segregation 
and desegregation and other racial problems. 


Race Relations 
Make the Headlines 

Here are a few examples of developments 

in race relations during and after World 

War II that stirred strong emotions: 

• “Discrimination in the employment of 
workers in defense industries because of 
race, creed, color, or national origin" was 
forbidden by the Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices (FEPC), set up during 
World War II. 

• Many Northern states, since World War II, 
have passed laws forbidding discrimina- 
tion, because of race, religion, or national 
origin, in the hiring of workers 

• The major leagues of baseball opened their 
doors to Negro players after World War II. 
Many professions and occupations were 
opened to Negroes, too 

• President Truman began the process of 
ending segregation in the armed services 
and President Eisenhower completed it. 

• For the first time since Reconstruction 
days, the Congress, in 1957, passed a Civil 
Rights Act. The act set up a Civil Rights 
Commission. Its purpose was to investigate 
complaints that a citizen’s right to vote had 
been interfered with because of bis race, 
color, religion, or national origin. 

• To strengthen the 1957 act, another Civil 
Rights Act was passed in 1960. Under this 
act, if a Negro is barred from voting be- 
cause of his race, a Federal court may ap- 
point a referee to help secure him the right 
to vote. Such a referee may grant him a vot- 
ing certificate, which the state is expected 


to respect. In this connection, the 1960 act 
makes it a Federal crime for any individual 
to interfere with a Federal court order by 
"threats or force.” 

• In some rulings since World War II, the 
Supreme Court has decided the following: 
that segregation in transportation facil- 
ities 1 and in publicly financed play- 
grounds, parks, and golf courses is illegal; 
that Negroes who meet reasonable quali- 
fications may not be barred from voting, 
even in primaries, that it is illegal to force 
Negroes and whites to live in separate sec- 
tions of a community, that unions doing so 
must cease barring Negroes, and that white 
graduate schools must admit Negroes 

• In the fight against segregation, Negro 
students in 1960 quietly sat down at lunch 
counters in certain Southern cities This 
was a violation of a long-standing Southern 
tradition that Negroes would be served 
only while standing These “sit-in” demon- 
strators were, in imitation of Thoreau 
and Gandhi (page 282), practicing “pas- 
sive resistance ” 

• Also in the fight against segregation, Ne- 
groes have, in the early Sixties, pressured 
lawmakers, held integration rallies, and 
boycotted stores Segregation practices 
have been tested by whites and Negroes 
traveling in buses from the North to the 
Deep South To integratiomsts m general, 
these 'Freedom Riders” are heroes, to seg- 
regationists in general, they are “rabble- 
rousers.” 

The Supreme Court Decides That All Public 
Schools Must Be Desegregated. A unanimous 
Supreme Court decision in 1954 J made head- 
lines around the world It stated that all pub- 
lic schools in the United States must be 
desegregated Since Reconstruction days, 


t To clarify this point, the Supreme Giurt said in 
1962 "We have settled beyond <jm vtion that no 
state may require racial segregation of interstate 
or intrastate transportation facilities " 
s In the case of Brotzn l Board of F ducal ion of 
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Some Highlights in 

Our Nation's History 

Since World War II 

1946 

® Independence of the Philip- 
pines o AEC created o Nurem- 
berg trials end « Most wage and 
price controls ended o Inflation 
increases • Rapid demobiliza- 
tion of armed forces 

1 947 

m 

« Truman Doctrine proclaimed 
° Marshal! Plan suggested 
O Taft-Hartley Act • Presiden- 
tial Succession Act o Unifica- 
tion of armed services under sec- 
retary of defense e Loyalty 
check to detect disloyal begins 

Iw" 

■ 1 

• 205,000 displaced persons 
admitted, with many to follow 

• First contract tying wages to 
cost of living • Berlin blockade 
and airlift begin • Truman 
elected in own right 

1949 

w 

• Truman announces Fair Deal 
and Point Four programs 

• NATO ratified by the Senate 

• Eleven top United States Com- 
munists convicted of conspiracy 

• United States alarmed by Rus- 
sian atomic explosion and Chi- 
nese Communist conquest of 
China 

1950 

• National Science Foundation 
created • Truman orders United 

States forces to defend South 
Korea • Internal Security Act 
passed 

4951 

• Twenty-second Amendment 
ratified • Japanese Peace 
Treaty signed . ANZUS and 
Philippines defense pacts signed 

, ~1952~" 

j • United States explodes hydro- 

j gen bomb * McCarran-Walter 
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Immigration Act passed • Eisen- 
hower elected President 


• Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare created • Ko- 
rean armistice signed 

• First atomic-powered subma- 
rine launched • Mutual defense 
assistance pact with Japan rati- 
fied • Supreme Court decision 
on desegregation of public 
schools • Eisenhower signs St. 
Lawrence Seaway bill • United 
States Communist Party out- 
lawed • SEATO pact signed 

• Formosa Resolution • AFL- 
CIO merger 


• Eisenhower re-elected • United 
States votes with the Soviet 
Union to order British-French- 
Israeli withdrawal from Egypt 

• IGY begins • Eisenhower Doc- 
trine announced • Atoms-for- 
peace program ratified • Civil 
Rights Commission appointed 

• United States launches its first 
successful satellite • North 
American Air Defense (NORAD) 
Command created • United 
States sends troops to Lebanon 
in keeping with Eisenhower Doc- 
trine • United States space 
agency (NASA) formed • Two 
United States atomic-powered 
submarines cross North Pole un- 
der Arctic icecap • Federal 
funds appropriated for improving 
science and language instruction 

• Castro takes over in Cuba 

• Alaska and Hawaii admitted 
as states • First atomic mer- 
chant ship launched • Landrum- 
Griffin Act passed 


• Polaris missile launched from 
submerged atomic-powered sub- 
marine * New GviJ Rights Act 

• U-2 reconnaissance plane 
downed in Soviet Union 

• Khrushchev breaks up Paris 
summit conference • Antarctica 
Treaty ratified • Supreme Court 
awards states offshore oil rights 

• Kennedy elected President 

• United States breaks diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba 

• Peace Corps created • Alli- 
ance for Progress proclaimed 

• Twenty-third Amendment rati- 
fied • Cuban invasion crushed 

• First American launched info 
space • Kennedy-Khrushehev 
talks In Vienna • ICC bans 
racial segregation on buses 

• Kennedy urges steel industry 
to hold price line • Military aid 
sent to South Vietnam 

• Cuba ostracized by OAS 

• First American orbits earth 

• Seattle's Century 21 Exposi- 
tion • Telstor relays TV pictures 
across Atlantic • United Stales 
quarantines Cuba on learning of 
Soviet missile bases there 

• United States bans bias in 
Federally financed housing 

• Trade Expansion Act • United 
States sends arms to India, men- 
aced by Communist China 

• Automation a major cause of 
long New York City newspaper 
strike • Direct coble hookup 
between Washington and 
Moscow agreed upon • Racial 
tensions in United States mount 

• United States, Russia, Britain 
sign treaty banning nuctear test- 
ing in oir, space, under water 

• President Kennedy assassi- 
nated; Johnson succeeds him 

r-i 


nothing has affected Federal-state relations 
so much. 

Knowledge of a clause in the Fourteenth 
Amendment and of a Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 1896 1 is needed to understand the 
1954 decision. The clause in the amendment 
states that no state may “deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” The 1896 decision stated that so 
long as a state provided “separate but equal” 
facilities foT Negroes and whites, it was liv- 
ing up to the “equal-protection-of-the-law” 
clause 

But In giving the Court’s 1954 decision, 
Chief Justice Earl Warren stated: 

... in the field of public education the 
doctrine of “separate but equal” has no 
place. Separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal. 

The Court, however, felt that to insist upon 
immediate desegregation in the seventeen 
Southern states having segregated schools 
would be impractical Therefore, in another 
decision the following year, it implied that 
desegregation should be gradual. 

Negroes and many whites, mainly in the 
North, hailed the 1954 decision. They said 
that it was a big step forward in the march 
of democracy. They called it an answer to 
the Communists who accuse the United 
States of treating Negroes as second-class 
citizens 

In the South, whites generally denounced 
the decision as an unlawful interference by 
the Federal Government with states' rights. 
They pointed out that education, according 
to the Tentli Amendment, is one of the rights 
reserved to the states Many Southern con- 
gressmen joined in a pledge to use "all law- 
ful means” to get the 1951 decision reversed. 
There were even incidents of violence When, 
for the first time, a high school in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, admitted a few Negro pu- 
pils, tensions ran high. Then President Eisen- 
hower sent in Federal troops to prevent anv- 
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one from blocking the entrance of these 
Negro pupils to the school. 

Many Southerners asserted that the Su- 
preme Court decision would make relations 
between Negroes and whites worse. Such re- 
lations, they asserted, had been getting better 
and better up to 1954. They pointed out that 
Negroes in the South bad been hired as 
policemen and firemen; that more and more 
Negro teachers were getting die same pay as 
white teachers; and that more and more Ne- 
groes were voting and running for office in 
Southern states. Calling Northerners who 
criticized the South hypocrites, they charged 
that the North discriminated against Negroes 
in many ways, both obvious and subtle. 

In Northern communities where there had 
been some segregation, and in the border 
states, the 1954 decision was carried out in a 
generally peaceful manner. In parts of the 
mid-South, and especially in the Deep South, 
desegregation is still traveling a rough road. 

Some Explanations for the Changes in 
Race Relations. Following both World War I 
and World War II, millions of Negroes 
moved to Northern cities. As voters and 
officeholders there, they were able to wield 
great political influence. Many Negroes 
joined organizations whose main purpose 
was to obtain for Negroes “equal protection 
of the laws” in all respects. As more and more 
Negroes got a better education and improved 
their economic status in both North and 
South, they demanded an end to all dis- 
crimination. Many whites, many of them in- 
fluential, supported their cause. 


The American Imagination Has 
Become the Most Powerful Stream 
Of Western Thought and Culture 7 


Throughout the nineteenth centrin' E 
peans in general looked upon American 
general as dollar chasers, with little inte 
in the arts and sciences. Remember reac 
about the English critic who, in 1820 ) 
culed American books, plavs, pictures’ 
statues (page 280)? How surprised 


would have been could he have read in the 
Literary Supplement of the Times of London 
in 1959 this tribute to American culture: 

The American imagination has become the 
most powerful stream of western thought 
and culture ... It may be said that . . . 
the imagination of a Rockefeller ... is 
more appropriate to American society than 
that of any potential Bach or Michel- 
angelo. F or it [may be] more important to 
design a society than to plan and execute 
a work of art. . . . What is impressive 
is that they [Americans] have found time 
for both. ... If neither a Bach nor a 
Michelangelo has as yet appeared in [the 
United States], a splendid mass of evi- 
dence has been assembled to point the 
way. . . . 

Actually, as a review of our study would 
show, much progress in the arts and sciences 
was made in the United States even in the 
nineteenth century. So much progress has 
been made in the twentieth that it is almost 
hard to measure. Since 1900, museums, art 
galleries, historical societies, and symphony 
orchestras have mushroomed throughout the 
nation. Many a wealthy American takes 
pride in his private art collection. From the 
indergarten through the college, great ef- 
forts are made to develop art and music 
appreciation and participation. In the fields 
o modern painting and sculpture especially, 
many an American has won world-wide 
recognition. Millions of Americans are no 
onger satisfied to be merely music listeners 
or art viewers. They have become “doers” in 
t e arts. Reading has become more popular 
" it millions, too, in spite of the competition 
0 rn , ovl " es > ra dio, and television. One proof 

0 t is is the ever-increasing millions of 
paperbacks printed each year. Paperbacks 

are, to a great extent, a post-World War II 
phenomenon . 1 

Some Post-War Trends in Literature. The 

1 oung Lions by Irwin Shaw and The Naked 
and the Dead by Norman Mailer are two of 


1 However, some say that our mass culture, as it has 
been called, is superficial. 
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the many American novels that have been 
written about World War II. Toughness in 
content, terseness in style, cynicism about 
military officers, hatred of war, and disillu- 
sionment are some of the general character- 
istics of many such nos els. Many show the 
influence of the distinctive qualities of Hem- 
ingway and Dos Passos, both of whom were 
still writing after World War II 1 

The major criticism that lias been made 
of many of these war novels is that they seem 
to lack any well-thought-out philosophy or 
well-defined purpose. But this is not so true 
of such war novels as The Wall by John 
Hersey, Talcs of the South Pacific by James 
A. Michener, or The Caine Mutiny by Her- 
man Wouk The theme of The Wall, for 
example, is how the human spirit can endure 
and even flourish in the face of the most hor- 
rible atrocities Nor is it true, for example, 
of a nonwar, nonfiction book published in 
1962 that Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas called “the most important chronicle 
of this century for the human race ” This con- 
troversial book, Silent Spring, by Rachel 
Carson, created a sensation by publicizing 
the harm done to animal life and human life 
by the widespread spraying of insecticides. 

American history has been a favorite theme 
of many books since World War II. Reader 
interest in the War Between the States has 
been especially high. 

Some recent boohs have criticized Amer- 
icans for following too slavishly the same 
pattern of life as their friends, neighbors, and 
business associates. This applies to the type 
of clothing they wear, homes they buy, 
parties they run, sports they engage in, and 
colleges they send their children to. The titles 
of such books give a clue to this theme, for 
example: The Status Seekers and The Organ- 
ization Man. _ • 

Some Post-War Trends in the Theater, in 
Motion Pictures, and in Television. In play- 
wrighting since World War II, a powerful 


»As were many of the other writers discussed 
pages 709-711 and 772-773. 


impact has been made upon the public by 
Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller. Such 
plays as Williams’ The Glass Menagerie and 
Miller’s The Death of a Salesman search the 
hearts and minds of sad, lonely, and frus- 
trated characters. 

However, it is in musical comedy that the 
United States has made the biggest strides 
in the theatrical world since the war. A 
musical comedy produced during the Avar, 
Oklahoma', by Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II, set the pattern for many 
later ones. It not only introduced ballet but 
merged the dances, the story, and the songs 
into a meaningful, harmonious production. 
Most old musical comedies had been not 
much more than a series of vaudeville skits, 
loosely tied together by a love story, which 
many today would consider sickeningly 
sweet 

Many a modem musical comedy preaches 
a moral or teaches a lesson. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein s The King and I, for example, 
shows how understanding can be promoted 
when people of different backgrounds are 
willing to get acquainted. These lyrics from 
it suggest this idea: 

Getting to know you 
Getting to feel free and easy, 

When I am with you, 

Getting to know what to say 
Haven’t you noticed 
Suddenly I'm bright and breezy 
Because of all the beautiful and new 
Things I’m learning about you 
Day by day 1 

As for HollyAvood, many films were made 
during the war on the Nazi threat, and after 
the war, on the Communist threat In the 
post-war period, too, there appeared many 
films on religious themes, such as Going My 
Way, A Man Called Peter, The Ten Com- 
mandments, and Ben Hur Social problems, 


“Getting to Know You " Copyright © 1951 by 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II Wil- 
liamson Music, Inc, New York, N Y, owner of 
publication and allied rights 
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such as alcoholism, drug addiction, and the 
need for better care of the mentally sick, 
were also dealt with. As always, many films 
continued to be produced for pure entertain- 
ment. 

Attendance at movie theaters dropped 
tremendously when television blossomed 
after World War II. A popular pastime has 
been to criticize television for giving too 
much time to shallow skits and plays, West- 
erns, crime stories, and trivial, overage 
movies. Its critics say that it has failed to 
make the most of its great opportunity to 
raise the cultural level of the nation. De- 
fenders of television point out that the me- 
dium has offered ancient Greek dramatic 
masterpieces, Shakespearean plays, operas, 
documentaries, lecturers, current events fo- 
rums, and interviews with world figures. 

Some Post-War Trends in American Music. 
Since the war, they [Europeans] are as 
well-informed about jazz as we are.” So said 
the American clarinetist Benny Goodman, 
after playing before European audiences 
following World War II. American jazz, folk 
songs, and songs from musical comedies and 
films have continued to win new esteem, even 
among serious musicians. They see in this 
music America’s great vitality and expres- 
sions of the many different strains that make 
up America. Today, too, more and more seri- 
ous composers are working American themes 
and American rhythms into their composi- 
tions. Long-playing-record sales, radio and 
television programs of serious music, concert 
and opera attendance — all indicate that mil- 
lions of Americans have developed a healthy 
appetite for serious music. 

From Puerto Rico to the mite House in 
1962 came the world-renowned cellist Pablo 
Casals. To hear him play, a virtual roll call 
of American composers was invited, includ- 
ing Samuel Barber, Aaron Copland, Norman 
Dello Joio, Roy Harris, Gian Carlo Menotti 
Roger Sessions, Virgil Thomson, and Leonard 
Bernstein. 

In 1963, to promote American culture, 
President Kennedy established a National 
Advisory Council on the Arts. 


Some Problems and Policies 
Of the Kennedy Administration 

The First President Born in the Twentieth 
Century Takes Office. Does it make much 
difference whether the Republican candidate 
or the Democratic candidate wins the Presi- 
dency in 1960? So asked many after the nomi- 
nating conventions of that year. The plat- 
forms of the two parties were similar in many 
ways. The candidates of both parties, both 
relatively young men in their forties, ex- 
pressed somewhat similar ideas in their cam- 
paign speeches. The Republicans had nomi- 
nated Vice-President Richard M. Nixon of 
California for President and UN Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts for 
Vice-President. The Democrats had nomi- 
nated Senator John F. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts for President and Senator Lyndon 
B. Johnson of Texas, the Senate majority 
leader, for Vice-President. 

Both parties had fairly strong civil rights 
planks in their platforms. Kennedy wanted 
medical care for the aged tied to the Social 
Security system. Nixon proposed a plan for 
medical care for the aged that would be 
voluntary, not compulsory, as under the So- 
cial Security system. Both candidates took a 
strong stand against Soviet imperialism. Both 
condemned the injection of the religious 
question into the campaign. Kennedy, a 
Roman Catholic, answered those who 
charged that he would be dictated to by his 
church thus: 


I believe in an America where the sepa- 
ration of church and state is absolute, . . . 
where no public official either requests or 
accepts instructions on public policy from 
• • . [any] ecclesiastical [church] source. 


During the campaign, Kennedy urged that 
the Federal Government spend large sums 
on education, housing, transportation, relief 
of unemployment in depressed areas, and 
projects to spur economic growth. He 
summed up his program as the New Frontier. 
Nixon, too, favored expansion of public serv- 
ices and projects to promote economic 
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growth. But he felt that these should be 
handled mainly by states and local agencies 
or private business, rather than by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Kennedy and N’Lton faced millions of \icw- 
ers in four nationally televised debates. This 
was the first time such televised debates had 
been held in a presidential campaign. They 
gave voters all o\ cr the country' an opportu- 
nity to size up the leading candidates as they 
challenged each other. 

Demotrots Regoin Power in on Election 
Unusual In Many Ways. Sixty-nine million 
Americans voted in the 1960 election — more 
than in any’ other election in American his- 
tory. 1 Of these sixty-nine million votes, Kcn- 
ne dy’s margin of victory was less than two- 
tenths of one per cent — loss than in any 
other election in American history. Although 
Kennedy won fewer states tlian Nixon, he 
"on in the electoral college by a vote of 303 
to 219. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, who 
wasn’t even a candidate, polled fifteen elec- 
toral votes A main reason for this was the 
opposition of Democratic electors from Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama to the civil rights plank 
>n the Democratic platform. They hoped, 
by voting for Byrd, to prevent Kennedy from 
receiving a majority of the electoral votes, 
thereby causing the election to be thrown 
into the House of Representatives (page 
143). Then, the South would have had more 
influence in deciding who would be chosen 
President and what his policies would be 

This election was also unusual in that 
Kennedy was the first Roman Catholic, as 
well as the youngest man. ever to be elected 
President. Like Franklin D. Roosevelt, Ken- 
nedy won by polling a huge vote in the 
heavily industrialized states and by keeping 
most of the formerly Solid South in the 
Democratic column. These were areas in 
which Eisenhower had made great inroads 
>n 1952 and 1956. 


1 Out of a population of 180 million, there were 
still millions more who, for one reason or another, 
did not vote 


Kennedy Calls For a War Against 'Tyr- 
anny, Poverty, Disease, and War Itself.' "To 

those peoples in the huts and villages of 
half the globe struggling to break the bonds 
of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts 
to help them help themselves, . not be- 
cause the Communists may be doing it, not 
because we seek their votes, but because it 
is right. If a free society cannot help the 
many who are poor, it cannot save the few 
who are rich “ 

So pledged President Kennedy to the pov- 
erty-stricken around the world, in his In- 
augural Address. To the Latin-American 
nations, he pledged that the United States 
would “join with them to oppose aggression 
or subversion anywhere in the Americas.” 
To the United Nations, he pledged the sup- 
port of the United States by calling this or- 
ganization “our last best hope in an age 
where the instruments of war have far out- 
paced the instruments of peace. . . ” To all 
nations, he issued a call for an alliance 
against "tyranny, poverty, disease, and war 
itself " 

To our cold-war opponents, the new Presi- 
dent issued this invitation. 

Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders 
of science instead of its terrors. Together 
let us explore the stars, conquer the des- 
erts, eradicate disease, tap the ocean 
depths, and encourage the arts and com- 
merce. . . Let both sides, for the first 

time, formulate serious and precise pro- 
posals for the inspection and control of 
arrl , s — and bring the absolute power to 
destroy other nations under the absolute 
control of all nations . . Let us never 
negotiate out of fear. But let us never fear 
to negotiate. 

Kennedy concluded his Inaugural Address 
by urging: 

. . My fellow-Americans. ask not what 
your country can do for you — ask what 
you can do for your country My fellow- 
citizens of the world, ask not what Amer- 
ica will do for you, but what together we 
can do for the freedom of man. 

The man who delivered this Inaugural 



Address had served as both a congressman 
and a senator. He had won medals for his 
display of courage in World War II and a 
Pulitzer prize for his Profiles in Courage, a 
book that praises certain men in American 
history who displayed courage in politics. 

Kennedy Finds Himseif 'in the Very Thick 
of the Fight' in the Cold War. President Ken- 
nedy had great respect for such “strong” 
Presidents as Theodore and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He once said that a President 
“must place himself in the very thick of the 
fight.” From his inauguration, the cold war 
provided him with many opportunities to do 
so. As we know, he tried to meet the threat 
of Communist subversion and/or invasion in 
South Vietnam, Laos, and Thailand (page 
835), and took an especially strong stand 
against Soviet missile bases in Cuba (page 
849). When India’s northern border was in- 
vaded by Chinese Communists in 1962, 
India received United States military sup- 

John F. Kennedy. President Kennedy 
said: "Let us hope that other nations 
will mobilize the spirit and energies and 
shill of their people in some form of Peace 
Corps-making our own effort only one 
step in a major international effort to in- 
crease the welfare of all men and im- 
prove understanding among nations." 



plies. When the U.S.S.R. once more threat- 
ened to bar access to West Berlin, the Presi- 
dent answered this challenge by issuing 
strong warnings and sending more troops 
there. While the U.S.S.R. opposed the UN 
action in the Congo (pages 856, 860), 
Kennedy gave it his strong support. 

However, in 1963, the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. joined with Great Britain in 
agreeing not to engage in nuclear testing in 
the atmosphere, in outer space, and under 
water. No agreement was reached on ban- 
ning underground nuclear tests. France, 
which has conducted nuclear tests and is 
eager to become a major nuclear power, re- 
fused to sign the agreement. So did Com- 
munist China. Otherwise, the nuclear test 
ban treaty seemed to have world-wide ap- 
proval, and many nations added their sig- 
natures. Also in 1963, President Kennedy 
recommended that American dealers sell 
wheat to the U.S.S.R., where wheat produc- 
tion had sagged. 

The Alliance for Progress: To Help Latin 
Americans to Help Themselves and to Curb 
Communism. An “instrument of economic 
imperialism” is what a Cuban Communist 
leader called a program initiated by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1961. A major purpose of 
this program, called the Alliance for Progress, 
was to check the spread of communism in 
poverty-stricken, heavily populated, polit- 
ically unstable Latin America. Under this 
ten-year plan, $20 billion in foreign aid, $10 
billion of it from the United States, would 
go to Latin America. The other $10 billion is 
to come from international agencies. Western 
Europe, and private capital. Latin-American 
countries are to receive this aid provided that 
they use it to expand education, fight dis- 
eases, speed the construction of public hous- 
ing, and introduce land and tax reforms to 
benefit the underprivileged masses. 

Although progress has been made under 
this co-operative endeavor, there have been 
many disappointments. The promised social 
and economic reforms have not made too 
much headway. Military dictators with little 
interest in the welfare of the people in gen- 



eral have seized control in some Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. And even in other countries 
the money sometimes gets into the hands of 
the “haves” rather than into those of the 
“have nets.” 

The Peace Corps: To Help Underdevel- 
oped Countries 'to Meet Their Urgent Needs 
for Skilled Manpower.’ Many a young Amer- 
ican man or woman is now living in an un- 
derdeveloped country, contributing his or 
her shill in teaching, agriculture, health, en- 
gineering, or other fields in hopes of better- 
ing living conditions there. Such volunteers 
are members of the Peace Corps, created by 
the Kennedy Administration in 1961. Thus 
far, the Peace Corps has proved to be quite 
successful and a valuable weapon in the cold 
war. 

An Atlantic Partnership Is Urged btj Ken- 
nedy. It looted as though a United States of 
Europe was beginning to take shape after 
World War II. Of this trend, President Ken- 
nedy said in 1962: 

... we will be prepared to discuss with 
a United Europe the ways and means of 
forming a concrete Atlantic partnership, 
a mutually beneficial partnership. . . . 

A major obstacle to an Atlantic partnership 
has been certain policies of President De 
Gaulle of France. De Gaulle, it seems, would 
like to see a United States of Europe, but 
under French leadership This helps to ex- 
plain why he vetoed Britain’s application for 
membership in Western Europe’s Common 
Market. 1 He appears to fear that Britain and 
the United States are co-operating in an 
effort to dominate any proposed Atlantic 
partnership. He also prefers an independent 
nuclear force for France and has refused to 
take part in a joint nuclear force in NATO 
(page 828), which the United States desires. 

Taking Stock of Some Domestic legislation 
of the Kennedy Administration. To promote 


1 The Common Market is an economic union of 
France, West Germany, Italy. Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg Eventually, there 
will be no tariff barriers among these Inner Six 
and a common tanff against outside nations 


greater unity among the nations of the non- 
Communist world was a major aim of the 
Kennedy Administration, as it had been of 
the Truman and Eisenhower Administrations 
Like its predecessors, the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration attempted to speed up social 
and economic progress at home. 

Some Social and Economic Legislation of 
the Kennedy Administration. A privilege 
granted to women earlier — that of retiring 
at the age of sixty-two — was granted to men 
under an amendment to the Social Security 
Act in 1961. In the same year, the minimum 
wage was raised and coverage was extended 
to more workers Nearly $5 billion was ap- 
propriated for loans to encourage middle- 
income housing and to improve housing for 
college students and the aged. This sum also 
covered grants to cities for urban renewal 
projects that would have slum clearance as 
a major aim. Areas hard hit by widespread 
unemployment and serious business slumps — 
so called depressed areas — were aided by 
Federal loans and grants. The Congress also 
appropriated funds to pay for the retraining 
of workers who had lost their jobs because 
the industries in which they had been em- 
ployed no longer needed their skills 

As in previous administrations, efforts were 
made by various means to curb farm sur- 
pluses. The Agricultural Act of 1962, for ex- 
ample, attempted to reduce the amount of 
land devoted to agriculture and to increase 
that devoted to soil, water, wildlife, and 
recreation resources 

The prosperity of the non-Commumst 
world is vital in the cold-war struggle, Presi- 
dent Kennedy believed. That prosperity is 
promoted, he was also convinced, by "a mu- 
tual lowering of tariff barriers among friendly 
nations so that all may benefit from a free 
flow of goods.” Toward this end, the Congress 
passed the Trade Expansion Act in 1962 The 
act gives the President power to cut tariffs, 
or even, in certain cases, to remove them en- 
tirely. Industries that are harmed by such 
action may be compensated by the Govern- 
ment. Such legislation should help the 
United States to compete with the Common 
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Market. By a mutual lowering of tariffs, the 
United States may be able to sell more goods 
to the Common Market countries and other 
non-Communist countries, and all of these 
may be able to sell more goods to the United 
States. 

Some Other Highlights of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. In 1961, President Kennedy is- 
sued an executive order “to insure that 
Americans of all colors and beliefs will have 
equal access to employment within the Gov- 
ernment and with those who do business 
with the Government.” By executive order 
also, in 1962, he banned racial and religious 
discrimination in future housing built or pur- 
chased with Federal funds. In the same year, 
he called out the Mississippi National Guard 
and sent in Federal troops to insure the ad- 
mission of a Negro to the University of Mis- 
sissippi. He urged the Congress in 1963 to 
pass civil rights legislation that would, among 
other provisions, (1) grant all citizens equal- 
ity with respect to service in hotels, restau- 
rants, places of amusement, and retail estab- 
lishments engaged in interstate commerce; 
(2) allow the Federal Government to refuse 
financial grants to any state or local pro- 
gram in which discrimination is practiced; 
and (3) prohibit discrimination in Federal 
jobs financed by Federal funds. 

To dramatize the need for such civil rights 
legislation, more than 200,000 persons-Ne- 
groes and whites alike— participated in a 
“March on Washington” in the summer of 
1963. There, the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., one of the most active leaders in 
the civil rights movement, declared in a 
speech that he had a “dream” that “one day 
this nation will rise up and live out the true 
meaning of its creed: ‘We hold these truths 

to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal. 


In many states, heavily populated url 
areas have, proportionately, far less ret 
sentation in the state legislature than thi 
populated rural areas. A Supreme Court 
cs.on of 1962, that in Baker v. Can ru 
that the Federal courts had the authority 
pass on the validity of distribution of si 


legislative seats. The year before, a consti- 
tutional amendment, the Twenty- third, had 
been adopted granting qualified residents of 
the District of Columbia the privilege of 
voting for President and Vice-President. 

A proposal of the President to grant Fed- 
eral aid to education from public elementary 
school through college was killed in com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives. Its 
strongest opponents were staunch supporters 
of states’ rights, who feared possible Federal 
domination of public education, and Roman 
Catholic spokesmen, who protested the fail- 
ure to provide funds for parochial schools. 

Kennedy’s proposal to provide medical 
care for persons over sixty-five through the 
Social Security system was also killed in a 
House committee. The strongest opponents 
of this so-called medicare plan were con- 
servatives who feared Federal control of 
medicine and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which labeled it “socialized medi- 
cine.” 


President Kennedy’s Assassination 
Arouses Deep Emotions 
And Raises Many Questions 

Oh my God! They’ve killed my husband! 
. . . This was the anguished cry from the lips 
of Jacqueline Kennedy on November 22, 
1963 as she cradled the bloodstained head 
of the President. To the shock and bewilder- 
ment of the world, an assassin’s bullets had 
struck him down as he rode in a motorcade 
in Dallas, Texas. Governor John B. Connally 
of Texas, who was accompanying the Presi- 
dent, was also shot, but survived. Two days 
later, Lee Harvey Oswald, charged with the 
assassination, was fatally shot by a man who 
had made his way through police guards and 
television cameras while Oswald was being 
transferred to the county jail. Millions wit- 
nessed Oswald s murder on television. 

Many questions were raised by the Presi- 
dent s assassination and the murder of Os- 
wald. Here are some: 

What must we do to rid our country of the 
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climate of hate and violence that has been 
generated in recent years over political, 
economic, and social differences? (There 
were those who felt that it was the ped- 
dlers of hate who, though they might not 
trigger guns personally, created the climate 
that encouraged others to do so.) 

• What is wrong in democratic America when 
four of its thirty-five Presidents have met 
their deatlis at the hands of assassins and 
several others have had attempts made on 
their lives? 

• What must we do to insure greater security 
for our Presidents? 

* What steps can be taken to restrict the sale 
of firearms, such as the rifle used to kill the 
President? 

• Who would have succeeded to the Presi- 
dency-even temporarily — if the President 
had not been killed but had been seriously 
incapacitated by the assassin's bullets? 
(Should a President die, be removed, or 
resign, succession to the Presidency is 
clear. But no clause in the Constitution or 
the Presidential Succession Act states what 
will happen if a President should become 
seriously ill or incapacitated And in these 
critical times, the failure of the nation to 
have a President even for an hour could 
be disastrous. ) 

* Is not even the vilest of criminals entitled 
to a fair trial in democratic America? (The 
murderer of Oswald claimed to he aveng- 
ing the President, whom he professed to 
admire. Many Americans, however, agreed 
with former Vice-President Nixon's state- 
ment that “We cannot help but deplore a 
man taking the law into his own hands.") 

* Who knows what valuable information the 
nation might have gained about the ac- 
cused Oswald’s motivations or accomplices, 
if any, had his lips not been sealed by his 
murder? 

Millions mourned President Kennedy as a 

martyr. To his impressive funeral came heads 


of government from all over the world. The 
head of the British Government, Prime Min- 
ister Sir Alee Douglas-Home, expressed the 
feelings of many when he spoke of the late 
President as 

. . this young, gay. and brave statesman , 
killed in the full vigor of his manhood, 
when he Imre on his shoulders all the cares 
and hopes of the world. . . A man of 
peace and a man with a deep religious 
faith dedicated to healing the divisions be- 
tween man. . . A man who hated bigotry, 
who believed ail men were equal 

Prestc/enf Johnson P/edges 
To Carry On the Kennedy Program 

In some countries, when the head of the 
government is assassinated, violence breaks 
out between rival factions seeking to gain 
control of the government. Within ninety- 
eight minutes of President Kennedy’s death, 
Vice-President Johnson had taken the oath 
of office as President. This smooth transi- 
tion from one Administration to another at 
such a tragic time gave many Americans in- 
creased confidence in the sense of continuity 
that is characteristic of the American system 
of government. 

Prior to becoming Vice-President, Presi- 
dent Johnson had been a member of the 
House of Representatives, a senator, and both 
minority and majority leader in the Senate. 

He had demonstrated unusual ability in in- 
fluencing not only members of his own party 
in the Congress but many members of the 
Republican Party as well. His guiding princi- 
ple in working with others, he often said, was 
the Biblical quotation from Isaiah: “Come 
now, let us reason together.” 

Addressing a joint session of the Congress, 
the new President declared: 

. . . No words are strong enough to express 
our determination to continue the forward 
thrust of America that he [Kennedy] 
began 

President Johnson pledged to support the 
space program, the Peace Corps, the UN, a 






strong defense policy, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, a tax cut that had been proposed by 
President Kennedy to stimulate business, “the 
fight against poverty and misery and disease 
and ignorance in other lands and in our 
own," education and jobs for all, care for the 
aged, the crusade against mental illness, and, 
above all, the dream of equal rights for all 
Americans whatever their race or color.” 

In conclusion, the President said: 


• - • let us put an end to the teaching and 
preaching of hate and evil and violence 
Let us turn away from the fanatics, from 
the far left and the far right, from the 
apostles of bitterness and bigotrv frmr 
those defiant of law, and those who pom 
venom into our nation’s bloodstream 


Looking Bock at "Where 
[We] Came From' and 
"What Brought [Us] Along" 

Long before this time of our America 
saw the faces of her men and women tom 
and shaken in turmoil, chaos and storm. 
In each major crisis you could have seen 
despair written on the faces of the fore- 
most stragglers. Yet there always arose 
enough of reserves of strength, balances of 
sanity, portions of wisdom, to carry the 
nation through to a fresh start with an 
ever-renewing vitality. 

\ 01 - rn . a I’ kury the bones of men. . . . But 
their ideas won. . . . They live in the 
sense that their dream is on the faces of 
> v »g men and women today. . . . They 
ought not to be forgotten — the dead who 
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held in their clenched hands that which 
became the heritage of us, the living. 

So wrote Carl Sandburg in his novel, Rc~ 
tnembrance Rock. But many of us tend at 
times to forget our common “heritage" and 
those men and women who helped “to carry 
the nation through.” Sandburg warns of the 
dangers of this forgetfulness thus: 

■ . . We know when a nation goes down 
and never comes back, when a society or 
civilization perishes, one condition may 
always be found. They forgot where they 
came from. They lost sight of what 
brought them along. The hard beginnings 
were forgotten and the struggles farther 
along. They became satisfied with them- 
selves. Unity and common understanding 
there had been, enough to overcome rot 
and dissolution, enough to break through 
their obstacles. But the mockers came And 
the denters were heard, And vision and 
hope faded And the custom of greeting 
became: "What’s the use?” And men 
whose forefathers would go anywhere, 
holding nothing impossible, . . . joined 
the mockers and deniers. They forgot 
where they came from. They lost sight of 
what had brought them along. 

No one can deny that there have been 


aspects of American history on which “mock- 
ers and deniers” could seize for criticism. But 
those who dwell on such evils ignore the in- 
credible progress that America has made — 
in combating these evils and in countless 
other ways. In any case, millions of Ameri- 
cans are not “mockers and deniers" who have 
lost "vision and hope." In Sandburg’s words, 

They are faces I have seen . . from 
coast to coast, . . . many of these same 
faces have had their shining moments in 
our America of the past. We can go back 
. . . two and three hundred years, and 
we meet these same faces. . . . They 
shared in the making of America, in bring- 
ing this country on from the colonial 
wilderness days through one crisis after 
another. Their faces moved through shat- 
tering events and the heartbreak of war 
and revolution . . . They saw years of 
startling change and dazzling invention, 
till America took her place among nations 
as one of the great powers. 1 


1 All these quotations from Remembrance Rock by 
Carl Sandburg, reprinted by permission of Har- 
court. Brace & World, Inc. 
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Persons to Identify and Terms to Define 


suburbia 
geriatrics 
McCarran-Walter 
Immigration and 
Nationality Act 
Nautilus 
Sea Wolf 
Triton 
AEG 

earth satellites 
Sputniks 
Explorer I 
Luniks 


Yuri Gagarin 
Alan B. Shepard 
Virgil I. Grissom 
Gherman S. Titov 
John H. Glenn 
M. Scott Carpenter 
Walter M. Schirra 
L. Gordon Cooper 
Telstar 

Edward Teller 
NASA 
automation 
Salk vaccine 


Sabin vaccine 
miracle drugs 
National Science 
Foundation 
isotopes 
additives 
FDA 

Drug Industry Act 
GI Bill of Rights 
National Defense 
Education Act 
segregation 
desegregation 


FEPC 

Civil Rights Act 
of 1957 

Civil Rights Act 
of 1960 
“sit-ins” 

“Freedom Riders” 
Brown v Board of 
Education of 
Topeka 
Earl Warren 
Flessy v Ferguson 
Irwin Shaw 
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Norman Mailer 
John Hersey 
James A. Michener 
Herman Wouk 
Rachel Carson 
Tennessee Williams 
Arthur Miller 

Rogers and 
Hammerstein 

Benny Goodman 


Aaron Copland 
Gian Carlo Menotti 
Leonard Bernstein 
National Advisory 
Council on the 
Arts 

Henry Cabot Lodge 
Lyndon B. Johnson 
New Frontier 
Harry F. Byrd 


nuclear test ban 
treaty 

Alliance for Progress 
Peace Corps 
Atlantic partnership 
Common Market 
depressed areas 

Agricultural Act 
of 1962 


Trade Expansion Act 
“March on Washing- 
ton” 

Martin Luther King, 

Jr- 

Baker v. Carr 

Twenty-third 

Amendment 

medicare 

Lee Harvey Oswald 


Questions to Check 
Basic Information 

1. Give as much proof as you can that the 
economic picture today for most Amer- 
icans is a basically healthy one. 

2. Give reasons for (a) the increase in the 
rate of the American population and (b) 
some population shifts in the United 
States. 

3. For what reasons has there been a seri- 
ous housing problem since World War 
II? 

4. How has the steadily increasing number 
of aged in the population created prob- 
lems for (a) themselves, (b) their fam- 
ilies, and (c) the Government? 

5. Mention specific changes made in our 
immigration laws after World War II. 

6. Give examples of specific uses to which 
nuclear power has been put, 

7. Describe the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

8. Describe (a) the purposes of space ex- 
ploration and (b) the accomplishments 
of some of its heroes. 

9. Describe the roles of (a) automation and 
(b) industrial research in the great prog- 
ress of industrial science. 

10. Give examples of (a) some progress 
made in medical science since World 
War II and (b) some unsolved medical 
problems. 

11. Give some specific examples of what the 
Federal Government has done in recent 


years to protect the health of Americans. 

12. With respect to education since World 
War II, give (a) reasons for the in- 
creased interest in it, (b) its problems, 
and (c) efforts to solve these problems. 

13. Sum up ways in which the status of the 
American Negro has improved since 
World War II. 

14. What were the effects of the Supreme 
Court education decision of 1954? 

15. What reasons help to explain why race 
relations made the headlines after World 
War II? 

16. What evidence might be given to prove 
that Americans have become increas- 
ingly culture-minded? 

17. Mention some highlights among Amer- 
ican cultural developments since World 
War II. 

18. For what reasons has television had (a) 
sharp critics and (b) staunch defenders? 

19. Concerning the election of 1960, describe 
(a) the platforms, (b) the campaign, 
(c) the results, and (d) the election’s 
significance. 

20. What (a) pledges and (b) appeals did 
President Kennedy make in his Inaugu- 
ral Address? 

21. Describe specific efforts made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to combat the spread of 
communism abroad. 

22. Describe the purposes of (a) the Alliance 
for Progress and (b) the Peace Corps. 

23. Tell specifically what action the Ken- 
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nedy Administration took on (a) unem- 
ployment, (b) agriculture, (c) housing, 
(d) international trade, (e) racial and 
religious questions, (f) education, and 
(g) medical care for the aged. 

24. In the selection from Remembrance 
Rock, what types of Americans is Carl 
Sandburg (a) criticizing and (b) prais- 
ing? 

'k Questions for Thought 
nnd Discussion 

1. Do you believe that the United States 
should share more of its blessings with 
other peoples around the world? Give 
reasons why or why not. 

2 Do y ou believe that the increasing popu- 
lation shifts in the United States are a 
sipi of (a) strength or (b) weakness? 
Give reasons. 

3. Essentially, the problems in suburbia are 
no different from those in large cities. 
Give reasons why you agree or disagree. 

4. In what ways is the increasing number 
°f aged in our population a tribute to 
our civilization? 

5. President Eisenhower suggested that the 
immigration quota should be Increased 
from 155,000 to 220,000 and that the 
1950 census should be used in determin- 
ing each country’s quota. What do you 
think of these suggestions? Explain 
fully. 

6. Should that part of an immigration quota 

that is not used up by a given country 
in any year be shifted to another country 
that has ap jtr quota? CJys reason? 

for your answer. 

In what ways may nuclear power revo- 
lutionize our lives or those of our chil- 
dren? 

8. “Scientists are this century’s version of 
the explorers of earlier times.” In what 
ways (a) is this or (b) is this not a good 
analogy? 

9. Alan B. Shepard, in describing his flight 
into space, spoke of “we.” Explain fully 
the significance of the we. 


10. Should the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
co-operate in space explorations? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

11. What arguments might be given (a) 
for or ( b ) against the argument that the 
money spent on space exploration might 
better be spent on more earthly matters. 

12. Automation arouses both (a) fears and 
(b) hopes. What fears? What hopes? 

13. What specific steps do you think might 
be taken to improve ( a ) the health of the 
American people as a whole and (b) 
American education. 

14. It might be said that the greatest enemies 
of civil liberties are each and every one 
of us. Explain whether you agree or not, 
giving reasons. 

15. Is it (a) a healthy or (b) an unhealthy 
sign for the nation that race relations 
have made the headlines in recent years? 
Give reasons to justify your choice. 

16. What do you think (a) each of us, (b) 
our local communities, and (c) the Fed- 
eral Government could do to improve 
race relations? 

17. What do you consider the most interest- 
ing development in post-World War II 
American culture? Give reasons. 

18. As chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Newton Minow 
said in 1961 that television programing 
is, for the most part, “a vast wasteland.” 
What do you think he meant? To what 
extent do you agree? 

19. The number of independent voters has 
increased greatly in recent years. Do you 
consider this a sign of (a) strength or 
(b) weakness in our political system? 
Give reasons why. 

20. What do you consider the most interest- 
ing feature of the election of 1960? For 
what reasons? 

21. “Let both sides explore what problems 
unite us instead of belaboring those 
problems which divide us,” said Presi- 
dent Kennedy to the Soviet Union in his 
Inaugural Address. To what specific 
problems do you think he was referring? 

22. Do you think that the United States and 
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the Latin-American nations should form 
a common market such as Europe has? 
Give reasons why or why not. 

23. Would you automatically deny economic 
aid to any Latin-American country that 
is taken over by a dictator? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

24. If you had been President Kennedy, what 
advice would you have given to anyone 
joining the Peace Corps? 

25. What do you think would be the bene- 
fits of a strong Atlantic partnership? For 
what reasons might some oppose such a 
partnership? 

26. What do you consider the most impor- 
tant piece of legislation enacted under 
President Kennedy? 

27. “. . . We have become selfish, fat, con- 
ceited, soft, and lazy. Where once we 
were doers, we are now viewers.” Give 
your views of this criticism of contempo- 
rary American society. 

28. It is important for us to “project the 
image of the United States.” (a) What 
does this mean? (b) Why is it important 
for us to do so? (c) What are some ex- 
cellent ways of doing so? (d) What fac- 
tors in the United States harm its 
image? 

29. If you were preparing a time capsule for 
posterity on our civilization in the 1960’s, 
what would you include in it? Justify 
your choices. 

30. For what reasons, do you think, were the 
selections from Carl Sandburg’s Remem- 
brance Rock chosen as a conclusion to 
this book? 

Activities to Develop Creative 
Abilities, Skills, and Deeper 
Understanding 

1. Against the mimeographed check list of 
desirable qualities a President should 
possess, check President Kennedy. Use as 
many sources of information as possible. 

2. Write an article entitled “The United 
States in 19S0.” Include your predictions 
wnh respect to (a) conveniences in the 


home, (b) sources of power, (c) trans- 
portation and communication, (d) edu- 
cation, (e) recreation, (f) standards of 
living, (g) the cold war, (h) industrial 
advances, and ( i ) medicine. 

3. There is much talk today about urban 
renewal. Investigate (a) its aims, (b) 
why it is a problem today, and (c) what 
is being done about it in any particular 
area. Contribute your report to a com- 
mittee-compiled report encompassing 
various areas. 

4. For a report on (a) economic changes 
brought about by World War II or (b) 
population growth, consult America’s 
Needs and Resources by J. L. Dewhurst 
and others. 

5. Write an article for your local news- 
paper telling (a) what your community 
is doing and (b) what else it might do 
to make life happier for the aged. 

6. Investigate the details of the McCarran- 
Walter Act to find out why it “has been 
furiously condemned and . . . furiously 
defended.” Write your own conclusions. 

7. Make a list of questions you would like 
to ask (a) a nuclear physicist, (b) an 
astronaut, (c) a segregationist, (d) an 
integrationist, or (e) a member of the 
Peace Corps. 

8. Write an essay entitled (a) “I Lost My 
Job Through Automation,” (b) “I Found 
My Utopia in Suburbia,” (c) “I Served 
on the Nautilus" (d) “My Flight in 
Space, or (e) “I Live in a Depressed 
Area.” 

9. Investigate the contributions of (a) Dr. 
Robert H. Goddard to the space age or 

(b) Dr. Selman A. Waksman to anti- 
biotics. Report on lessons to be drawn 
from the career of the man chosen. 

10. Update (a) medicine, (b) education, 

(c) labor, or (d) any other topic dealt 
with in this chapter by checking the in- 
dex and reading the information in the 
most recent issue of either the (a) World 
Almanac or (b) the Information Please 
Almanac. 

11. Draw up arguments pro or con on: The 
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Federal Government should contribute 
billions of dollars to the states for public 
education. 

12. As a research project, find out why (a) 
the Supreme Court or (b) the American 
Civil Liberties Union has been attacked 
in recent years. Write a report on 
whether you think these attacks have 
been justified or not. 

13. In committee, investigate and report on 
the progress of automation in (a) in- 
dustry, (b) agriculture, (c) education, 
(d) the armed forces, (e) recreation, 
(f) communication, (g) transportation, 
and (h) any other field. 

14 In committee, investigate the great eco- 
nomic changes that have taken place 
since World War II in (a) the East, (b) 
the South, (c) the Middle West, and (d) 
the Far West. Make a mimeographed re- 
port of the committee’s findings for dis- 
tribution to the class. 

15. Write a newspaper editorial on the pres- 
ent status of race relations, using cur- 
rent newspaper clippings and magazine 
articles as your sources of information. 

16. Investigate and report on the role of any 
individual or organization that has played 
an important role in race relations in 
recent years. 

17. Play for the class recordings of the music 
of as many as possible of the composers 
mentioned in this chapter. 

18. Compare President Kennedy’s Inaugural 
Address with that of any other recent 
President. Then write a paper pointing 
out (a) similarities and (b) differences. 


19. Write an imaginary conversation such as 
might take place at a meeting of Pres- 
ident Johnson’s Cabinet. 

20. In committee, make sketches for a mural 
entitled “Highlights of Life in America 
since World War II.” 

21. Make a list of what you consider the ten 
(a) most significant events in American 
history, (b) greatest American humani- 
tarians, (c) greatest threats to the Amer- 
ican Dream throughout American history, 
(d) greatest problems still facing the na- 
tion, or (e) Presidents who did most for 
the nation. Justify your first three choices. 

22. Compile a list of ten quotations that 
express best what America stands for. 

23. In committee, collect cartoons from cur- 
rent newspapers or magazines that de- 
pict various phases of American life 
today The committee-compiled report 
should indicate what light the cartoons 
throw on contemporary problems. 

24. Write a speech in which you prove the 
thesis that the world cannot afford (a) 
economically, (b) militarily, or (c) po- 
litically a deep depression in the United 
States. 

25. Interview two or three persons, asking 
what they consider the most pressing 
contemporary problems of (a) their local 
community or city, (b) their state, (c) 
the nation, and (d) the world. Report 
on to what extent they agree. 

26 In A History of the United States from 
1865 to the Present, edited by F. W. 
Klingberg, read and summarize a docu- 
ment on the Kennedy Administration. 
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O APPENDIX 


The Declaration of Independence 

IN CONGRESS, JULY 4 , 1776 


The Unanimous Declaration of the 
When in the Course of human events it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with an- 
other, and to assume among the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of Happiness. — That to secure these rights. 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriv- 
>ng their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, — That whenever any Form of Gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it 
is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. Pru- 
dence, indeed, will dictate that Governments 
long established should not be changed for light 
and transient causes; and accordingly all experi- 
ence hath shewn that mankind are more dis- 
posed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing in- 
variably the same Object evinces a design to re- 
duce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their fu- 
ture security. — Such has been the patient suffer- 
ance of these Colonies; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to alter their 
former Systems of Government. The history of 
the present King of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute 
Tyranny over these States. To prove this, let 
Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless 
suspended in their operation till his Assent 


Thirteen United States of America 
should be obtamed, and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Rep- 
resentation in the Legislature, a right inesti- 
mable to them and formidable to tyrants only 

He has called together legislative bodies at 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their Public Records, for the 
sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures 

He has dissolved Representative Houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing with manly firmness his 
invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the Legislative Powers, incapable of 
Annihilation, have returned to the People at 
large for their exercise, the State remaining in 
the mean time exposed to all the dangers of in- 
vasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population 
of these States, for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing 
to pass others to encourage their migrations 
hither, and raising the conditions of new Ap- 
propriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Jus- 
tice, by refusing his Assent to Laws for estab- 
lishing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, 
and sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our 
people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, m times of peace. 
Standing Armies without the Consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military inde- 
pendent of and superior to the Civil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution, and 
unacknowledged by our laws, giving his Assent 
to their Acts of pretended Legislation 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from 
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punishment for any Murders which they should 
commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the 
world: 

For imposing Taxes on us without our Con- 
sent: 


For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits 
of Trial by Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried 
for pretended offences: 

For abolishing the free System of English 
Laws in a neighbouring Province, establishing 
therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarging 
its Boundaries so as to render it at once an ex- 
ample and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our 
most valuable Laws and altering fundamentally 
the Forms of our Governments: 

For. suspending our own Legislatures, and de- 
claring themselves invested with power to legis- 
late for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by de- 
claring us out of his Protection and waging War 
against us. 


He has plundered our seas, ravaged our 
Coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives 
of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large-Armies 
of foreign Mercenaries to compleat the works 
of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun 
with circumstances of Cruelty & Perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of 
heir friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongsl 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare, is an un- 
distinguished destruction of all ages, sexes anc 
conditions. 


In every stage of these Oppressions We have 
Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms: Our repeated Petitions have been an- 
swered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which 
may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a 
free people. 

Nor have We been wanting in attentions to 
our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legisla- 
ture to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over 
us. We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. 
We have appealed to their native justice and 
magnanimity, and we have conjured them by 
the ties of our common kindred to disavow these 
usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt 
our connections and correspondence. They too 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and of 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in 
the necessity, which denounces our Separation, 
and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, 
Enemies in War, in Peace Friends. 

We therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Con- 
gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our in- 
tentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority 
of the good People of these Colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare, That these United Colo- 
nies are, and of Right ought to be Free and 
Independent States; that they are Absolved 
from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and 
that all political connection between them and 
the State of Great Britain, is and ought to be 
totally dissolved; and that as Free and Inde- 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy 
War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, estab- 
lish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and 
Things which Independent States may of right 

_• And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor. 



The Constitution of the United States (1787-1788) 1 

Plus Some Explanations of, and Comments on. Its Clauses 


THE PREAMBLE 
The Constitution's Purposes 

We the People of the United States, in Order 
to form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the 
common defence, promote die general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this 
CONSTITUTION’ for the United States of 
America. 

This introduction states the Constitutions pur- 
poses as these were understood by the Found- 
'^8 Fathers. Because of the weaknesses in the 
Articles of Confederation, the Constitution's 
n?} erS ,vantc ^ ” ta form a more perfect union " 
under the Articles, there had been no national 
judiciary to “ establish justice." There had been 
no notional means of insuring “domestic tran- 
t/tii/ify by suppressing uprisings such as Shays' 
Rebellion; of adequately defending all the states 
against Indian raids, piracy on the seas, and 
other foreign threats; of regulating foreign and 
interstate trade, or of raising enough funds to, 
lor example, " promote the general welfare." The 
Preamble concludes that the Constitution is so 
Written as to insure “ the blessings of liberty" 
for those alive in 1787 and for those who would 
come after them. 

llow would each of the purposes stated in the 
Preamble apply to specific problems facing the 
nation today? 


ARTICLE I 

The Congress Is the Lawmaking 
Branch of Our Federal Government 
Section h A Two-House Congress Has Law- 
making Power. All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
united States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

The two-house legislature was in line with the 
Great Compromise (page 118). 

Section 2, Clause 1: The Voters Elect Members 
°f the House of Representative* Every Two 
Teats. The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of members chosen every second year 
“y the people of the several states, and the 
electors in each state shall have the qualifications 


* See »!<o Chapter 7. 

This annotation appears in 


requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the state legislature. 

Essentially, the right to decide who may vote 
is reserved to the states. This right of the states 
was later restricted by the Fifteenth and Nine- 
teenth Amendments. As used here, " electors " 
means “voters." 

Section 2, Clause 2: Who Is Eligible to Be a 
Representative. No person shall be a Representa- 
tive who shall not have attained to the age of 
twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen 
of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that state in which 
he shall be chosen. 

What explains each of these three qualifications 
needed for a person to become a member of the 
House of Representatives? (Custom has also 
come to require usually that a representative be 
a resident of the Congressional district in which 
he is chosen.) 

Section 2, Clause 3: Reprejenta/ion of States in 
the House (and Direct Taxes ) Are Both Based 
upon Population as Determined by a Census 
Taken Every Ten Years. Representatives and 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several states which may be included within 
this union, according to their respective num- 
bers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all 
other persons The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting 
of the Congress of the United States, and within 
every subsequent term of ten years, in such man- 
ner as they shall by law direct The number of 
Representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each state shall have at 
least one Representative, and until such enumer- 
ation shall be made, the state of New Hamp- 
shire shall be entitled to choose 3, Massachusetts, 

8, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, I, 
Cbnnect/cut, 5. New York, 0, New Jersey, -f, 
Pennsylvania, 8, Delaware, 1. Maryland, 6, 
Virginia, 10, North Carolina, 5, South Carolina, 

5, and Ceorgia, 3. 

The Constitution does not define a “ direct tax" 
(page 120 ) For a change in thh clause . see 
Amendment XVI 

Perrons “bound to service for a term of years " 
were the former indentured tenants (page S3) 

By “other persons " trot meant slaves In line 
icith the three-fifths compromltc (page 120), 
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three-fifths of the slaves were counted for rep- 
resentation in the House. See Amendments XIII 
and XIV, which have nullified the clause with 
respect to so-called “other persons.” 

The national Government is required to take a 
census every ten years to determine the popula- 
tion. The Congress reapportions membership in 
the House of Representatives after each census. 
As we know, the size of a state’s population de- 
termines the number of its representatives in 
the House of Representatives. However, no mat- 
ter how small its population, each state is en- 
titled to at least one representative. 


bled in consequence of the first election, they 
shall be divided as equally as may be into three 
classes. The seats of the Senators of the first 
class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
second year, of the second class at the expiration 
of the fourth year, and of the third class at the 
expiration of the sixth year, so that one third 
may be chosen every second year; and if va- 
cancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, 
during the recess of the legislature of any State, 
the executive thereof may make temporary ap- 
pointments until the next meeting of the legisla- 
ture, which shall then fill such vacancies. 


Section 2, Clause 4: Vacancies in the House Are 
Filled by Election. When vacancies happen in 
the representation from any state, the executive 
authority thereof shall issue writs of election to 
fill such vacancies. 


The “executive authority” calling such special 
elections is the governor of the state concerned. 

Section 2 , Clause 5: The House Chooses Its 
Speaker and Has Power to Impeach. The House 
of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and 
other officers; and shall have the sole power oi 
impeachment. 


The Speaker, always a member of the House is 
its presiding officer. He is elected by the political 
party that has a majority in the House He is 
usually very influential. The House also elects 
such other officers as the majority and minority 
leaders and the chaplain. 

For an explanation of impeachment, see page 


Section 3, Clause 1: The Two Senators Elected 
from Each State for Six-Year Terms Originally 
Were Chosen by the State Legislature. The 
Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, chosen by the 
legislature thereof, for six years; and each Sena- 
tor shall have one vote. 


In line with the Great Compromise, the smallei 
of the fifty states has as much voice as th 
targest in the Senate. As a result of Amendmen 
At II, voters now elect senators as well as ret 
resentatives directly. Amendment XVII also pre 
vidcs that vacancies will be filled in the Senat 
as they arc in the House — through special elec 
twns called by the governors of states. Pendin 
such elections, it empowers the state legislature 
to empower the governors to make temporar 
appointments. ' 


Section 3, Clause 2: One-Third of the Senat 
Arc Elected Every Two Years for Six-Y, 
rerms. Immediately after they shall be asse 


This means that the Senate is a continuous body, 
with two-thirds of the senators always indi- 
viduals with some Senatorial experience. 

Section 3, Clause 3: Who Is Eligible to Be a 
Senator. No person shall be a Senator who shall 
not have attained the age of thirty years, and 
been nine years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabi- 
tant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

What explains each of these qualifications 
needed for a person to become a senator? For 
what reasons do you believe the requirements 
were made more difficult than those for a repre- 
sentative? 

Section 3, Clause 4: The Vice-President Is the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate. The Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be President of 
the Senate but shall have no vote, unless they 
be equally divided. 

To act as chairman of the Senate is the only 
power the Constitution grants the Vice-President. 
Since he is not an elected senator, he may vote 
only in case of a tie. More prestige and power 
have been attached to the Vice-Presidency lately : 
The President now has the Vice-President attend 
Cabinet meetings and often has him perform 
special functions as a presidential representa- 
tive. 

Section 3, Clause 5: The Senate Chooses a Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore and Its Other Officers. The 
Senate shall choose their other officers, and also 
a President pro tempore, in the absence of th e 
Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of President of the United States. 

Pro tempore means “for the time being.’ As 
recent Presidents have called upon Vice-Presi- 
dents to perform more and more duties, Presi- 
dents Pro Tempore preside frequently. Other 
officers chosen by the Senate, such as clerks, 
doorkeepers, chaplains, and pages, are, of course, 
not senators. 
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Section 3, Clause 61 The Senate Acts as a Court 
in an Impeachment Trial After the House Has 
Impeached an Official. The Senate shall have 
the sole power to try all impeachments. When 
sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or 
affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside, 
and no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two thirds of the members pres- 
ent. 

Since the Vice-President is next in line to the 
President, if would not be desirable to have 
such an interested party preside at a President’s 
tnal. Because of the seriousness of impeachment 
cases, a two thirds vote of the senators present, 
rather than a majority vote, is required for con- 
viction 

Section 3, Clause 7: The Penalties for Impeach- 
ment Conviction! Removal from and Disqualifi- 
cation for Office. Judgment in cases of impeach- 
ment shall not extend further than to removal 
trom office, and disqualification to hold and 
enjoy any office of honor, trust or profit under 
•he United States, but the party convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, 
Mm, judgment and punishment, according to 

After conviction on an impeachment charge, a 
gtn/fj/ official is removed from office and denied 
ne right to hold other Federal offices He may 
then be tried on the same charge in the regular 
vourts and, if found guilty, punished as others 
would be. Up to 1963, the House had impeached 
twelve suspected officials. Of these, four— all 
judges — were convicted by the Senate. 

Section 4, Clause 1 : Both State Legislatures and 
•he Congress Regulate Elections. The times, 
places and manner of holding elections for Sena- 
•ors i and Representatives shall be prescribed in 
each State by the Legislature thereof, but the 
Longress may at any time by law make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing Senators. 

The states, for example, decide how candidates 
for the Senate and House are nominated, and, 
y general, run elections However, the Congress, 
for example, requires that ballots be secret. Elec- 
tions of congressmen take place in all states on 
*he first Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember in the even-numbered years. 

Section 4, Clause 2: The Congress Is Required 
to Meet at Least Once a Year. The Congress 
shall assemble at least once in every year, and 
such meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall by law appoint a 
different day. 


This requirement is designed to prevent the ex- 
ecutive branch from exercising too much power 
at the expense of the legislative branch Should 
the executive branch do so, checks and balances 
(page 135) would be weakened. Originally, the 
Congress met annually in December. Since the 
ratification of Amendment XX, in 1933, the date 
of the beginning of its first regular session has 
been January 3. 

Section 5, Clause 1; Each House May Reject 
Newly Elected Members — A Majority Makes a 
Quorum. Each house shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own 
members, and a majority of each shall constitute 
a quorum to do business; but a smaller number 
may adjourn from day to day, and may be au- 
thorized to compel the attendance of absent 
members, in such manner, and under such pen- 
alties, as each house may provide 
If either the House or the Senate feels that a 
member has been elected by corrupt means, for 
example, or has preached revolution, the mem- 
ber may be refused his seat. A minority of mem- 
bers may compel the attendance of absentees, 
under threat of punishment Actually, if no 
member demands a roll call, the Congress may 
conduct business without a " quorum ” (the ma- 
jority required by the Constitution to do so) 
Section 5, Clause 2; Each House Makes Its Own 
Rules. Each house may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a member 

Each house decides what procedures it will fol- 
low and what functions its officers and commit- 
tees will perform and how. Since each house may 
expel a member, congressmen are never im- 
peached Expulsion must be by a two-thirds vote. 
Rarely is a member expelled. 

Section 5, Clause 3: Each House Must Record 
and Publish Its Work. Each house shall keep 
a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such parts as 
may in their judgment require secrecy, and the 
yeas and nays of the members of either house 
on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth 
of those present, be entered on the journal. 

The official Congressional Record is published 
daily while Congress meets. If twenty per cent 
of the members of either house present request 
it, a written record w kept of how the members 
vote on a particular question Thus citizens 
may know how their congressmen have voted 
Some procedures are kept secret, however, if 
the members vote to keep them so. 
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Section 5, Clause 4: Both Houses Must Agree 
on When to Adjourn. Neither House, during the 
session of Congress, shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days, 
nor to any other place than that in which the 
two Houses shall be sitting. 

Once in session, the two houses must agree on 
when to stop meeting. For, obviously, the work 
of each is almost always necessary to the other. 

Section 6, Clause 1: Pay and Privileges of Con- 
gressmen. The Senators and Representatives 
shall receive a compensation for their services, 
to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. They shall in all 
cases, except treason, felony and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their 
attendance at the session of their respective 
Houses, and in going to and returning from the 
same; and for any speech or debate in either 
House, they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 


Under the Articles of Confederation, members 
of Congress had been paid by the states. To 
save money, some states sent no delegates. To 
avoid this situation, the Constitution stipulates 
that congressmen are to be paid by the United 
States. Pay of congressmen today is $22,500 
yearly. Besides, there is a tax-free allowance for 
such expenses as secretaries, travel, and the 
privilege of sending mail with only their names 
as stamps (a privilege called franking). 
Congressmen are guaranteed against arrest at 
meetings of the Congress and on their way to 
and from such meetings, except for committing 
the crimes mentioned. This clause was intended 
to prevent a congressman’s enemies from trump- 
ing up minor charges that might require him to 
be absent from the Congress. In order to enable 
them to express themselves freely and to act as 
they think for the public good, congressmen may 
not beheld to account, except by the house of 
which they arc members, for anything they say 
in the Congress (page 130). 

Section 6, Clause 2: Congressmen Arc Prohibited 
/o Hold Any Other Federal Civil Office. No 
Senator or Representative shall, during the time 
lle 'Y as elected, be appointed to any 
cival office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the 
emoluments whereof shall have been increased 
during such time; and no person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a member 
of either House during his continuance in of- 


Emolumcnt” means compensation, such as sal 


ary or fees. What evils might result were it not 
for this clause? 

Section 7 , Clause 1: Tax Bills Must Originate in 
the House. All bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives; but 
the Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills. 

In practice, all financial measures (for appropri- 
ating and spending money, as well as for raising 
revenue), originate in the House. Actually, the 
Senate’s power over finances is great, too, since 
it may make as many changes as it wishes. A 
joint committee, made up of members of both 
houses, compromises differences. 

Section 7, Clause 2: Steps in the Lawmaking 
Process. Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, shall, 
before it become a law, be presented to the 
President of the United States; if he approve 
he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it with 
his objections to that house in which it shall 
have originated, who shall enter the objections 
at large on their journal, and proceed to recon- 
sider it. If after such reconsideration two thirds 
of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall 
be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other house, by which it shall likewise be re- 
considered, and, if approved by two thirds of 
that house, it shall become a law. But in all such 
cases the votes of both houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered 
on the journal of each house respectively. If 
any bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it 
shall have been presented to him, the same 
shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed 
it, unless the Congress by their adjournment 
prevent its return, in which case it shall not be 
a law. 

Bills must be passed in the same form by both 
houses of the Congress. For the three things a 
President may do about a bill that the Congress 
sends him, see page 142. 

Section 7, Clause 3: ‘Every Order , Resolution, or 
Vote That Both Houses Must Agree on Must 
Also Be Approved by the President or Passed 
Over His Veto. Every order, resolution, or vote 
to which the concurrence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives may be necessary (ex- 
cept on a question of adjournment) shall be 
presented to the President of the United States; 
and before the same shall take effect, shall be 
approved by him, or being disapproved by him, 
shall be repassed by two thirds of the Senate 
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and House of Representatives, according to the 
rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a 
bill. 

The only exception to this rule is a vote to ad- 
journ the Congress . 

Section 8: The Enumerated (Delegated ) Powers 
Granted to the Congress — 

Section 8, Clause 1: The Congress May Lay and 
Collect Taxes. The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the 
United States; hut all duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States; 
Largely because the states held the purse strings 
under the Articles of Confederation, the national 
Government had remained weak. Clause 1 of 
Section 8 of the Constitution gave the Congress 
the power to levy external taxes, such as duties 
on imports from abroad. It also gave the Con- 
gress power to levy internal taxes, such as ex- 
cise taxes on goods produced within the coun- 
try In the interest of fair play, the Constitution 
requires that all Federal taxes be the same 
throughout the United States. This taxing power 
M a broad one, since the Congress moy tax for 
three purposes: (1) to pay the countries debts; 
fJ. to lnw, re protection against enemies; and 
ft) to promote the general welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. Sometimes the Congress stretches 
its taxing power by laying high taxes to prevent 
the use of harmful products or to discourage 
activities such as gambling. 

Section 8, Clause 2. To borrow money on the 
credit of the United States, 

The Federal Government usually borrows money 
by selling Government bonds The Constitutwn 
places no limit on the power of the Congress to 
borrow money. In practice, the Congress fixes a 
debt limit, which if may change at will. 

Section 8, Clause 3. To regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes; 

One of the main weaknesses of the Congress un- 
der the Articles of Confederation had been its 
inability to regulate foreign and interstate com- 
merce. Doing so was the power of the states. 
Under Clause 3 of the Constitution, the Con- 
gress can regulate commerce between foreign 
nations and the United Stales, and between 
states within the United States. The Congress 
has stretched its interstate commerce power to 
make rules for a wide variety of businesses op- 
erating across the borders of states, such as rail- 
roads, Inis lines, airlines, radio, television, and 


telephone. It has made kidnaping across state 
lines punishable by the Federal Government. 
The Congress sets up commissions such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (page 488) to 
put its regulations into effect The many laws 
the Congress has passed under its power to 
control interstate commerce have been designed 
to promote business prosperity and to discourage 
both harmful practices and the admittance of 
immigrants considered undesirable. 

Section 8, Clause 4. To establish an uniform 
rule on naturalization and uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States; 

This means that the Congress decides how im- 
migrants may become naturalized citizens. In 
practice, for a long time, the states were also 
permitted to pass laws on bankruptcy (business 
failures). Today, bankruptcy laws are the same 
in all states and all such cases are tried in Fed- 
eral courts. 

Section 8, Clause 5. To coin money, regulate 
the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures, 

Confusion had reigned under the Articles of 
Confederation, when the Congress lacked this 
power and each state issued its own money. 
The Congress, not the states, may now decide 
what constitutes money, may mint money, and 
may decide what foreign money is worth here. 
Section 8, Clause 6. To provide for the punish- 
ment of counterfeiting the securities and current 
coin of the United States; 

Manufacturers of counterfeit money or counter- 
feit Government bonds may be punished in Fed- 
eral courts. 

Section 8, Clause 7. To establish post offices 
and post roads, 

Section 8, Clause 8. To promote the progress 
of science and useful arts by securing for lim- 
ited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries. 
This clause gives protection to inventors and 
authors Anyone who uses a patented invention 
or the copyrighted pnntcd matter of an author 
without permission is liable to punishment by 
Federal courts. The purpose of patents and 
copyrights is not only to protect creative persons 
but to benefit the nation 

Section 8, Clause 9. To constitute tribunals in- 
ferior to the Supreme Court, 

Only the Supreme Court was established by the 
Constitution. Less powerful Federal courts, such 





as district, circuit, and claims courts, have been 
created by the Congress and could be abolished 
by the Congress. The Congress established the 
first such inferior courts immediately — in 1789. 

Section 8, Clause 10. To define and punish pi- 
racies and felonies committed on the high seas, 
and offenses against the law of nations; 

The Congress may punish crimes committed on 
the high seas (outside the three-mile limit), such 
as piracies and other crimes against what has 
come by tradition to be called international law. 

Section 8, Clause 11. To declare war, grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water; 

Only the Congress may declare war. However, 
some act of a President or of a foreign nation 
might force the hand of the Congress. Letters 
of marque and reprisal were licenses granted to 
ordinary, not naval, ships, giving them the 
right to seize an enemy’s ships. Such licensed 
ships were called privateers. Privateering is to- 
day illegal. But in the days when our navy was 
small, it was commonly practiced (page 89). 

Section 8, Clause 12. To raise and support 
armies; but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

Under the Articles of Confederation, it had been 
difficult for the Congress to pay an army unless 
the states voted the money. It was because of 
fear that the military might become more power- 
ful than the civil authority that the Constitution 
limits military appropriations for the army to 
two-year periods. 

Section 8, Clause 13. To provide and maintain 
a navy; 

Section 8, Clause 14. To make rules for the gov- 
ernment and regulation of the land and naval 


This clause speaks for itself. The Congress has 
stretched it to read "land, naval and air forces.” 

Section 8, Clause 15. To provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections and repel in- 
vasions; 


Today, citizen volunteers in the states are calh 
the National Guard. The Congress may call c 
the National Guard for help for what three sn 
cific reasons stated here? 


Section S, Clause 16. To provide for organizii 
arming, and disciplining the militia and 
governing such part of them as may be emnlov 
m the service of the United States, reserving 


the states respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress; 

In practice, Federal control over the National 
Guard is very extensive, even though the states 
have much power over it, too, such as the right 
to appoint its officers. 

Section 8, Clause 17. To exercise exclusive legis- 
lation, in all cases whatsoever, over such district 
(not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular states, and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the government 
of the United States, and to exercise like au- 
thority over all places purchased by the consent 
of the legislature of the state in which the same 
shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful build- 
ings; And, 

The Congress makes laws for the District of 
Columbia (an area ten miles square, established 
in 1791, to house the nation’s capital at Wash- 
ington). The Congress also legislates for other 
Federal property that it owns or may buy. 

Section 8, Clause 18: The Implied (Understood) 
Powers of Congress. To make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any depart- 
ment or officer thereof. 

This is the famous elastic clause ( page 128). 
The powers the Congress has stretched most 
often have been the powers to tax and to control 
interstate commerce. The power of the Congress 
is nevertheless curbed, because it may stretch 
only the powers delegated to it in the Consti- 
tution. Furthermore, Federal courts may declare 
that some acts of the Congress were not “neces- 
sary and proper” to carry out the powers granted 
in the Constitution. 

Section 9: Powers Denied to the United 
States — 1 

Section 9, Clause 1: The Congress Is Forbidden 
to Forbid the Slave Trade Until After 1808. 
The migration or importation of such persons as 
any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Con- 
gress prior to the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eight, but a tax or duty may be im- 
posed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each person. 


1 Other powers denied to the United States are listed 
in Amendments I through X. 
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One of the compromises at the Constitutional 
Convention had dealt with this subject. The 
clause forbade the Congress to interfere with 
the slave trade until after 1808. “Such persons ” 
meant slaves (page 346) 

Section 9, Clause 2: The Congress It Forbidden 
lo Suspend the Writ of Habeas Corpus Except 
in Case of Rebellion or Invasion. The privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in cases of rebelhon or in- 
vasion the public safety may require it. 

A writ of habeas corpus ( page 139) protects 
persons against false arrests by their enemies. 
The Congress claimed that only it had power 
to suspend habeas corpus However, when Presi- 
dent Lincoln suspended habeas corpus during 
the War Between the States, the Congress sup- 
ported his action. Later, the Supreme Court de- 
clared that a President could not suspend it 
without the Congress’ consent. 

Section 9, Clause 3: The Congress Is Forbidden 
JO Pass Bills of Attainder or Ex Post Facto Laws. 
ho bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed 

Tor explanations of these terms, see page 139. 
Section 9, Clause 4: The Congress Is Forbidden 
to Levy Direct Taxes Except in Proportion to 
Population. No capitation, or other direct, tax 
shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census 
or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be 
taken 

As we know, an income tax is a direct tax. (See 
footnote, page 120.) Because of Clause 4, an 
amendment (the Sixteenth) was necessary to en- 
able the Federal Government to levy an income 
tax. Income taxes were levied earlier than 1913 
(u-hen Amendment XVI was passed), but the 
Supreme Court declared one unconstitutional in 
1894 as a violation of Clause 4. 

Section 9, Clause 5: The Congress Is Forbidden 
to Levy Taxes on Exports. No tax or duty shall 
he laid on any articles exported from any State. 
Such a tax on goods going from one state to an- 
other or to a foreign country would have been 
apposed by manufacturers, merchants, and farm- 
en. 

Section 9, Clause 6: The Congress Is Forbidden 
to Favor the Forts of One State Over Those of 
Another. No preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports 
of one State over those of another; nor shall 
vessels bound to or from one State lie obliged 
to enter, clear or pay duties in another. 


For what obvious reason was the Federal Gov- 
ernment forbidden to play favorites among the 
states or their seaports through taxation or other 
means ? 

Section 9, Clause 7: The Congress Controls and 
Must Account For All Federal Expenditures. No 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and 
a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be 
published from time to time 
Federal public money may not be spent by any- 
one without the Congress’ approval beforehand 
An accounting must be published in businesslike 
fashion to let taxpayers know where ihetr money 
is going. 

Section 9, Clause 8: The Congress Is Forbidden 
to Grant Titles of Nobility. No title of nobility 
shall be granted by the United States: and no 
person holding any office of profit or trust under 
them shall, without the consent of the Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, 
of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or 
foreign state. 

This ban on the granting of titles of nobility 
sprang in part from the new nations hatred of 
the undemocratic class divisions of the Old 
World. In practice, an American official some- 
times accepts gifts from foreign Governments 
without permission of the Congress. 

Section 10: Powers Denied to the States— 
Section 10, Clause 1: The States Are Forbidden 
to Do Stated Things. No State shall enter into 
any treaty, alliance, or confederation, grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit 
bills of credit, make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts, pass any bill 
of attainder, ex post facto law. or law impairing 
the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of 
nobility 

The framers of the Constitution wanted to make 
it clear that the states do not have certain powers 
that have been granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment, such as the power to coin money and the 
power to make treaties They also made it clear 
that the slates, like the Congress, arc forbidden 
to past rx post facto laws or to grant titles of 
nobility, for example Furthermore, Clause I 
warns the states not to pais any law that would 
allow violation of eonfrartt legally made by indi 
ltdualt or groups A major purpose of such 
clauses was to protect creditors by making it 
impossible for the states to reduce debts 
Section JO, Clause 2: The States May Not Lecy 
Taxes on Imports or Esports, Unless the Con- 
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gress Consents. No state shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties 
on imports or exports, except what may he abso- 
lutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; 
and the net produce of all duties and imposts, 
laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be 
for the use of the treasury of the United States; 
and all such laws shall be subject to the revision 
and control of the Congress. 

This clause forbids the states to levy duties (ex- 
cept necessary inspection fees) on goods entering 
or leaving their borders, except by consent of the 
Congress. The need for this clause was driven 
home by the problems that arose when states 
had this power under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. 

Section 10, Clause 3: The States Are Especially 
Forbidden to Exercise Certain Military Powers, 
Unless the Congress Consents. No state shall, 
without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of 
tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with 
another state, or with a foreign power, or engage 
in war, unless actually invaded, or in such immi- 
nent danger as will not admit of delay. 

The powers stated here are powers of the Fed- 
eral Government. Therefore, the states are for- 
bidden to exercise them without the consent of 
the Congress, unless the states are invaded or 
arc in immediate danger. 


article II 

The Executive Branch 
Of Our Federal Government 

Section 1: The President Is the Nation’s Chie 
kxccuttve — 

Section 1, Clause 1: The Terms of the Presiden 
and Vice-President. Tire executive power shal 
be vested in a President of the United States o 
merica. He shall hold his office during the terr 
ot tour years, and, together with the Vice Presi 
dent, chosen for the same term, be elected a 
iollows 

One of the major weaknesses of the Governmer 
under the Articles of Confederation had bee 
that it had no real Executive to enforce law. Th 
I resident s four-year term seems to be a comprc 
misc between the representatives’ two-year ten 
and the senators six-year term. Originally, the, 
was no curb on the number of terms a Preside r 
might serve. (Sec Amendment XXII for change 

C i aUS i 2: Th ° Presidcnt Is Electc 
Indirectly— by the Majority Vote of Elector 

Each state shall appoint, in such manner as th 
legislature thereof may direct, a number of ele< 


tors, equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the state may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative, or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector. 

This clause does not state by what means the 
states shall choose the presidential electors. For 
many years in many states, the legislatures chose 
them. Today, electors are, as a rule, important 
members of the political parties, but they must 
not be persons holding positions in the Federal 
Government. Almost always, they vote for the 
candidate their party has nominated. How can 
you figure how many electoral votes a state has? 
The Constitution does not state in what manner 
candidates for the Presidency shall he nominated. 
Nor does it mention political parties. In practice, 
the nominating caucus (page 244) was originally 
used and today candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice-Presidency are chosen by national nom- 
inating conventions run by the political parties. 

Section 1, Clause 3: The Responsibilities of the 
Electors. The electors shall meet in their respec- 
tive States, and vote by ballot for two persons, 
of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant 
of the same State with themselves. And they 
shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and 
of the number of votes for each; which list they 
shall sign and certify and transmit sealed to the 
seat of the government of the United States, di- 
rected to the president of the Senate. The presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be the President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if there be more than one who 
have such majority, and have an equal number 
of votes, then the House of Representatives shall 
immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said house 
shall, in like manner, choose the President. But 
in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each 
State having one vote; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the 
States shall be necessary to a choice. In every 
case, after the choice of the President, the person 
having the greatest number of votes of the elec- 
tors shall be the Vice-President. But if there 
should remain two or more who have equal votes, 
the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the 
Vice-President. 
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The political party whose electors win the largest 
number of popular votes in a state gets all of the 
electoral votes of the state. If its candidate re- 
ceives a majority of the total electoral votes of all 
the states, he is elected. It is possible for a candi- 
date to receive a majority of the popular vote 
without being elected (pages 146, 535). In the 
middle of December, the electoral college, as the 
electors are catted collectively, cast the electoral 
votes. They do so not in one meeting but in 
their respective state capitals. At a meeting of 
both houses of the Congress on January 6, the 
electoral votes are counted. What two changes 
did Amendment XII (pages 145, 181; text of 
Amendment XII) make »n this Clause 3? 

Section 1, Clause 4: The Congress Fixes Elec- 
tion Day and the Day for Meeting of Electors. 
The Congress may determine the time of choos- 
fog the Electors, and the day on which they shall 
give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

The Congress has fixed the Tuesday after the 
first Monday m November of each year that can 
he divided by four, such as 1964, for the voters 
to choose electors. 

Section 1, Clause 5; Who Is Eligible to Become 
President. No person, except a natural bom citi- 
aen, or a citizen of the United States at the time 
of adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible 
to the office of President; neither shall any per- 
son be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thiry-five years, and been 
fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. 

Today, no naturalized citizen may become Presi- 
dent. State the other two requirements for a 
presidential candidate to fulfill. (The clause "or 
a citizen of the United States at the time of 
adoption of this Constitution" is, of course, now 
obsolete. It was intended to make such leaders 
°s Alexander Hamilton eligible.) 

Section 1, Clause 6: What Happens If the Presi- 
dency Becomes Vacant. In case of the removal 
of the President from office or of his death, resig- 
nation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice President, and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, resig- 
nation, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice President, declaring what officer shall then 
act as President, and such officer shall act accord- 
ingly, until the disability be removed, or a Presi- 
dent shall be elected. 

For the Presidential Succession Act of 18S6, see 
Page 535; for that of 1947, see pages 133 and 


866. In practice, no President has been removed 
because of conviction after impeachment. Nor 
has any President resigned. The Constitution 
does not state how it wttt be determined whether 
a President is physically or mentally well enough 
to perform his powers and duties. 

Section 1, Clause 7: The President's Salary May 
Not Be Raised or Lowered During His Term. 
The President shall, at stated times, receive for 
his services, a compensation, which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period 
for which he shall have been elected, and he 
shall not receive within that period any other 
emolument from the United States, or any of 
them. 

So that poor, as well as rich, men may become 
President, the President is paid a salary. A 1949 
law raised his salary to $100,000 a year lit s tax- 
exempt expense allowance amounts to an addi- 
tional $50,000 He abo receives free the use of 
the White House and such expenses as transpor- 
tation. Neither the United States nor the indi- 
vidual states may pay him an additional salary. 
For what reason do you think that the Congress 
was forbidden to raise or lower a President's sal- 
ary during his term of office ? 

Section 1, Clause 8: The President Must Take 
an Oath of Office. Before he enter on the execu- 
tion of his office, he shall take the following oath 
or affirmation: — "I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will faithfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Section 2: The Many Powers of the President — 
Section 2, Clause 1: The President's Military 
and Judicial Powers. The President shall be com- 
mander in chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion, in 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments, upon any subject relat- 
ing to the duties of their respective offices, and 
he shall have power to grant reprieves and par- 
dons for offences against the United States, ex- 
cept in eases of impeachment. 

To keep civilian authority supreme over the mili- 
tary, the framers of the Constitution thought it 
wise to make the President Commander in Chief 
of the army and navy. The seeds of what came to 
be catted the Cabinet were planted in this clause 
in the reference to “ the principal officer in each 
of the executive departments" The Cabinet, 
which is an advisory group to the President, is 
not specifically mentioned fn the Constitution. 
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The President’s judicial power to grant pardons 
and reprieves in Federal offenses does not ex- 
tend to impeachment cases. Otherwise , he might 
have power to pardon himself and Federal offi- 
cials close to him. In spite of separation of pow- 
ers, the President has legislative powers, too, 
such as the veto, as we have seen in studying 
Article I. 


Section 2, Clause 2: The President’s Power to 
Make Treaties and Appointments Is Checked btj 
the Senate. He shall have power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concur; and he shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate shall 
appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
other officers of the United States whose appoint- 
ments are not herein otherwise provided for, and 
which shall be established by law. But the Con- 
gress may, by law, vest the appointment of such 
inferior officers as they think proper, in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. 


The President and his advisers negotiate treaties 
with foreign nations. However, treaties must bi 
approved by a two-thirds vote of the senator' 
present (pages 120, 133). The failure to get tin 
necessary two-thirds vote for the Treaty of Ver 
sadles after World War 1 kept the United State ; 
out of the League of Nations. A majority vote o 
the senators present is required for the approve 
of presidential appointments of specified impor 
tant officials (pages 120, 132). However, th < 
President docs not need the Senates approva 
to remove an appointed official. The appointmen 
of hundreds of thousands of lesser Federal Gov 
eminent employees is arranged by a Civil Servic, 
Commission created by law (page 530). 

Section 2, Clause 3: The President May Mah 
Temporary Appointments to Fill Vacant Fe,\ 
end Offices When the Senate Is Not in Se s2 n 
The President shall have power to fill up all va 

ffic Sen ite 1 happen d " rin S the recess o 
the Senate, by granting commissions which shal 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3: The President's Duties. He shall fron 

he s atcof e t! ,Ve l ° thC Con 8 res s information o 
he state of the union, and recommend to tliei 

consideration such measures as he shall jude 
necessary and expedient; he mav, on extn orli 
nary occasions, convene both Houses, or eithe 

th, !’„ and m case of disagreement betweei 
hem with respect to the time of adjournment 
he may adjourn them to such time is he shal 
hmk proper; he shall receive ambassadors' an, 


other public ministers; he shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed, and shall com- 
mission all the officers of the United States. 

Actually, this section gives the President much 
legislative power. In giving his annual message, 
and particularly his special messages, to the Con- 
gress, he has an opportunity to publicize the 
program he desires. 

A President’s power to receive ambassadors 
means that he has great influence over our rela- 
tions with foreign nations. By refusing to receive 
an ambassador, he is refusing to recognize a for- 
eign Government. 

A President’s influence may be far greater than 
the Constitution makes it appear (page 131). 
The Constitution is so flexible that many a strong 
President has greatly stretched his constitutional 
powers. Sometimes, during wars or depressions, 
the Congress grants a President great additional 
power for the duration of the emergency. As 
leader of his political party, the President may 
withhold support or patronage (page 133) from 
those who do not support his program. 

Section 4: A President and Other Federal Civil 
Officers May Be Removed After Conviction on 
Impeachment Charges. The President, Vice Pres- 
ident, and all civil officers of the United States, 
shall he removed from office on impeachment 
for, and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

All Federal executive and judicial officers are 
subject to removal if convicted after impeach- 
ment. The roles of the House and of the Senate 
in such procedures are, as we know, described 
in Article I. Congressmen are not subject to im- 
peachment since, as we know, each house may 
expel members. Military personnel are not sub- 
ject to impeachment since they may be court- 
martialed. Only one President, Andrew Johnson, 
tas been impeached, and he was not convicted 
(page 416). 


ARTICLE III 

The Supreme Court and Lesser 
Federal Courts: The Judicial 
Branch of the Federal Government 

Section 1: The Federal Courts and the Term and 
ay of Federal Judges. The judicial power of the 
nited States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
may from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behavior, and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services a 
compensation, which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 



Another important weakness of the Government 
under the Articles of Confederation had been 
the absence of national courts. The Constitution 
establishes the Supreme Court and leaves tt up 
to the Congress to create lesser Federal courts 
(page 158; Article I, Section 8, Clause 9) and to 
determine the number of judges m each As we 
know, Federal judges are appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate A Federal 
judge may serve for life if his behavior is good 
Furthermore, his salary may not be reduced. 
These provisions free him, in giving decisions, 
from fear of political pressure that might cause 
his dismissal or a cut in his pay For many years, 
the number of Supreme Court judges has been 

Section 2: Cases Over Which Federal Courts 
Have Authority ( Jurisdiction ) — 

Section 2, Clause 1: Types of Cases Heard by 
Federal Courts. The judicial power shall extend 
to all cases, in law and equity, arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
toeaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority; to all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers, and consuls, to all 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to 
controversies to which the United States shall be 
a party; to controversies between two or more 
states, between a state and citizens of another 
state; between citizens of different states, be- 
tween citizens of the same state claiming lands 
under grants of different states, and between a 
state, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects. 

Admiralty and maritime jurisdiction" refers to 
cases involving ships, shipping, and sailors, on 
the high seas and on inland waterways For each 
type of case in Clause 1, indicate why it is wise 
to have it handled by Federal, rather than state, 
courts. 

Since the adoption of Amendment XI, it is illegal 
for a citizen of one state or of a foreign country 
to sue another state in a Federal court. 

Section 2, Clause 2: Cases in Which the Su- 
preme Court Has Original and Appellate Juris- 
diction. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in which 
a state shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 
with such exceptions, and under such regulations 
as the Congress shall make 
roran explanation of original and appellate juris- 
diction, sec page 134. 

This clause atso gives the Congress the right to 


forbid certain appeals to go to the Supreme 
Court Thus the Congress may forestall the Su- 
preme Court from declaring a law unconstitu- 
tional. The power of the Supreme Court was 
greatly increased under Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall (page 224). 

Section 2, Clause 3: Trial Must Be by Jury in 
Federal Criminal Offenses. The trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be 
by jury, and such trial shall be held in the State 
where the said crimes shall have been com- 
mitted, but when not committed within any 
State, the trial shall be at such place or places 
as the Congress may by law have directed 
It is part of our heritage from Britain that a trial 
must be held in the region where the crime was 
committed and that jury members must be resi- 
dents of the community in which the crime was 
committed. 

Section 3: Congress Decides the Punishment 
for Treason — 

Section 3, Clause 1: Treason Defined, Treason 
against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No per- 
son shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, 
or on confession in open court 
The framers of the Constitution, being students 
of history, knew that m the past, innocent per- 
sons had been falsely accused of treason by their 
enemies This explains the safeguards in this 
clause. 

Section 3, Clause 2: The Punishment for Trea- 
son. The Congress shall have power to declare 
the punishment of treason, but no attainder of 
treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfei- 
ture except during the life of the person attainted 
The Founding Fathers knew, too, that in early 
English history, traitors were savagely punished 
and that their children and other descendants 
were also punished. Clause 2 protects a con- 
victed traitor's children and other descendants 
against punishment It gives the Congress power 
to fix the punishment for treason. 

ARTICLE IV 

Relations Between the United Slates 

And the States, and Between 

One State and Other States 

Section I: All States Must Bespect the Official 

Acts of Other States. Full faith and credit shall 

be given in each State to the public acts, records 

and judicial proceedings of exery other State, 





and the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe 
the manner in which such acts, records and pro- 
ceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

This means, for example, that a marriage, di- 
vorce, will, or contract legal in one state should 
he recognized as legal in all. Sometimes, how- 
ever, states have refused to recognize divorces 
granted in certain states where divorces are more 
easily obtained than in other states. What seri- 
ous situations might occur if states refused in 
general to recognize as legal the official acts of 
other states? 

Section 2: Other Duties of States Toward Other 
States — 

Section 2, Clause 1: A Lawful Citizen in One 
State Is a Lawful Citizen in All States. The citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States. 


gress’ Power to Admit New States. New States 
may be admitted by the Congress into this Un- 
ion; but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor 
any State be formed by the junction of two or 
more States, or parts of States, without the con- 
sent of the Legislatures of the States concerned 
as well as of the Congress. 

Because the Congress has exercised the power 
granted in this clause, the Union is now made 
up of fifty states, instead of the original thir- 
teen. However, the Constitution guarantees that 
no state will be reduced in size and that no 
two states will be merged tvholely or in part 
without their consent. Massachusetts consented 
to the creation of Maine out of its territory. 
Virginia did not consent to the creation of West 
Virginia out of its territory. Find out why, then. 
West Virginia was admitted to the Union. 


This means that if a citizen moves to another 
state, he will have the same rights as citizens al- 
ready living there. He may have to wait a speci- 
fied time before he can vote there, however. 

Section 2, Clause 2: Fugitives from Justice from 
One State to Another Must Be Returned. A per- 
son charged in any State with treason, felony or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be 
found in another State, shall on demand of the 
executive authority of the State from which he 
iled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No steps have ever been taken to force a gov- 
ernor who refuses to observe extradition (page 
131) to do so. What serious situation would arise 
if governors regularly refused to observe extradi- 
tion? 


Section 2, Clause 3: Runaway Slaves and Ap- 
prentices Must Be Returned. No person held to 
sendee or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such sendee or labor, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such sendee or labor may be due. 


On the basis of this clause, the Congress passed 
two fugitive slave laws. However, there are no 
longer indentured servants (apprentices bound 
for specified time periods, page 53). Further- 
more, the Thirteenth Amendment, in 1865, abol- 
ished slavery. Therefore, the clause is obsolete. 


Section 3: The Congress May Admit New St. 
and Regulate Federal Territory— 

Section 3, Clause 1: Limitations on the C 


Section 3, Clause 2: The Congress Controls 
United States Territory and Property. The Con- 
gress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims 
of the United States, or of any particular State. 

This refers to United States lands not under the 
jurisdiction of a state. The Northwest Ordinance 
(page 115), adopted before the Constitution was, 
continued to apply to territories desiring to be- 
come states on a par with earlier states. The 
word “needful” here was open to different in- 
terpretations. 

Section 4: Each State Is Guaranteed a Repub- 
lican Form of Government and Protection 
Against Invasion and Rebellion. The United 
States shall guarantee to every State in this Un- 
ion a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion, and on 
application of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the Legislature cannot be convened) 
against domestic violence. 

This assures the people of each state a repre- 
sentative form of state government and protec- 
tion against invaders from other states or from 
foreign nations. If the state asks for Federal help 
to suppress an uprising, it must be given. How- 
ever, in the case of the Pullman strike (page 
511), the governor of Illinois did not consider 
Federal help needed. Yet President Cleveland 
sent in troops. Why? (See page 513.) How do 
the constitutional guarantees in Section 4 help 
to strengthen the Union? 
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ARTfCLE V 

How the Constitution May Be Amended 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the ap- 
plication of the legislatures of two thirds of the 
several states, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of 
this Constitution, when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three fourths of the several states, or 
by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be 
proposed by the Congress; provided that no 
amendment which may be made prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in 
any manner affect the first and fourth clauses 
■n the ninth section of the first article; and that 
no state, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

Two of the three original limitations on the 
power of amendment — those with respect to the 
daoe trade and to direct taxes — are now out of 
date. Which limitation is still in effect? (See page 


ARTICLE Vt 

Some General But Very Important Clauses 

Section i: A Pledge to Honor Past Debts. All 
debts contracted and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this Constitution, shall 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

The framers made it clear here that the new 
Constitution was not being drawn up to evade 
the payment of debts incurred under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Hamilton, the constitutional pledge 
was honored. 

Section 2: The Constitution Plus Federal Laws 
and Treaties Equal the Supreme Law of the 
Land. This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof; and all treaties made, o- which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding 
This important clause makes it clear that in case 
there is any conflict between state constitutions 
or state laws and the Federal Constitution or 
Federal laws, the Federal Government, not the 
state government, must be obeyed. The Found- 
ing Fathers realized that without this clause, the 


now Government would be weak, as the central 
Government under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion had been. 

Section 3: All Federal and State Officials Are 
Required by Oath to Support the Constitution ; 
A Religious Test Is Forbidden. The Senators 
and Representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several State legislatures, and 
all executive and judicial officers, both of the 
United States and of the several States, shall be 
bound by oath or affirmation, to support this 
Constitution, but no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States. 

To clinch the idea that the Federal Government 
is supreme in case of conflicting opinions, state 
government officials, as well as Federal Govern- 
ment officials, are required to take this oath to 
uphold the Constitution. The Constitution re- 
quires the states to perform many acts as agents 
of the Federal Government — such as conducting 
Federal elections. Section 3 adds that anyone 
who qualifies for Federal office in other ways 
may not be barred because of his religion This 
was in line with the principle of separation of 
church and state that Roger Williams had pro- 
moted tn the Rhode Island colony (page 24) 
Amendment 1 also stresses freedom of worship. 

ARTICLE VII 
The Constitution Is in Effect 
When Ratified by Conventions in Nine States 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this 
Constitution between the States so ratifying the 


In requiring only nine of the thirteen states to 
ratify the Constitution, its framers were over- 
stepping their authority (page 121). There are 
only thirty-nine signatures to the Constitution, 
signed September 17, 1767. There had been 
sixty -five delegates selected to attend the Con- 
vention. Ten refused to attend. Thirteen left 
before it was over. And three still there re- 
fused to sign. There were no delegates from 
Rhode Island Eleven states ratified the Con- 
stitution in 1787 and 1788. Rhode Island and 
North Carolina ratified in 1790, after the Con- 
stitution was m effect. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 

The first ten amendments, proposed in 1789 and 
ratified by 1791, have come to be called the 
Bill of Rights (page 140). These are restrictions 
on the power of the Federal Government, Note 
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that several clauses in the Constitution proper, 
such as that forbidding ex post facto laws (page 
139), also protect the people’s rights. In addi- 
tion, each state has a bill of rights to safeguard 
the people against interference with their rights 
by the states. Note that the words “people” and 
“person” are used, not “citizens” or “citizen.” 
Thus the Bill of Rights protects all, citizens and 
noncitizens alike. 


AMENDMENT I 

[adopted 1791] 

The Congress Is Forbidden to Interfere 
With Freedom of Religion, Speech, 

The Press, Assembly, or Petition 

Congress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

A discussion of the rights granted and the limita- 
tions on these rights starts on page 140. 


AMENDMENT II 

[adopted 1791] 

The Congress Is Forbidden to Forbid 
People to Own and Carry Arms 

A well regulated militia, being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


The states have power to limit the peoples rich 
to own and carry arms. Many states, for ex 
ample, require anyone who needs weapons to 
protection to obtain a license. This clause real! 
means that the Federal Government will not in 
tcrfcrc with the states right to keep a militia. 


AMENDMENT III 

[adopted 1791] 

The Congress Is Forbidden to Quarter 
Soldiers in People's Homes 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
m any house without the consent of the owner; 
nor in time of war but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law. 


AMENDMENT IV 

[adopted 1791] 

Unreasonable Searches and Seizures 
Of Homes and Other Property 
Are Forbidden to Federal Officials 

The right of the people to be secure in tl 
persons houses, papers and effects, against , 
reasonable searches and seizures shah not 


violated; and no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

Amendments III and IV: One of the causes of 
the American Revolution had been bitterness 
toward the British for sometimes quartering 
troops in colonial homes in peacetime. Another 
was the use of general, rather than specific, 
search warrants (see writs of assistance, page 
65). The framers of the Constitution were de- 
termined (a) that people should not be forced 
to house soldiers unless, in a war emergency, 
the Congress passed a law saying so; and (b) 
that people should be free from unjust search 
of their homes and property in general. Federal 
officials are therefore forbidden to search or ar- 
rest an individual or search his home or other 
property without a warrant (page 140). 

AMENDMENT V 

[adopted 1791] 

Federal Courts Must Respect 
The Right of Trial by Jury and the 
Right to Life, Liberty, and Property 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 
sentment or indictment of a grand jury except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or 
in the militia, when in actual service in time 
of war or public danger; nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offence to be twice put 
in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 

Federal courts are forbidden to try a person for 
a crime requiring the death penalty or imprison- 
ment for more than a year, unless a grand jury 
has indicted him (investigated and found enough 
evidence for a trial). Exempt from this rule are 
persons serving in the armed forces during war 
or in other emergency periods, for these may 
be punished under martial law. No one may be 
tried a second time (“twice put in jeopardy ) f or 
the same offense if he has been tried and found 
innocent the first time (page 141). No one ac- 
cused of a crime may be forced to give evidence 
that might prove him guilty (page 141). Tins 
was to prevent his being pressured physically 
or mentally in order to make him confess. No 
one may have taken from him his “life” (through 
execution), his “liberty” (through imprisonment), 
or his ‘property" (through fine or seizure), ttn- 
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less he has been tried and found guilty. Although 
there has been much debate in court over the 
precise meaning of this clause, the expression 
“due process of law ” has usually been inter- 
preted to mean a court trial and other rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution to an accused 
person. With respect to taking private property 
for public use, see eminent domain (page 141). 


AMENDMENT VI 

Iadopted 1791] 

Federal Courts Must Grant 
Accused Persons Certain Rights 
In Criminal Cases 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by 
an impartial jury of the state and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation; to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him, to have compulsory proc- 
ess for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to 
have the assistance of counsel for his defense 

bike Amendments V, VII, and VIII, Amendment 
VI is particularly concerned with protecting peo- 
ple accused of crimes According to British tradi- 
tion, a man is innocent until proved guilty, and a 
“•rit of habeas corpus (pages 46, 139) is guar- 
anteed. Amendment VI guarantees that Federal 
courts will give an accused person, (a) a quick 
trial; (b) a public trial, where others may see 
how he is being treated; and (c) a trial before 
unbiased residents of the community where the 
crime was committed. (As distinguished from 
the grand jury, which has power of indictment, 
this petty [or trial] jury listens to all testimony 
and then must agree unanimously that an ac- 
cused person is guilty. If the jury's vote is not 
unanimous, the accused is held innocent.) The 
accused is further guaranteed ■ (d) that he be 
told why he is on trial, (e) that witnesses against 
him will give their testimony in his presence, 
(f) that, if necessary, the court will force wit- 
nesses for him to gwe their testimony , and (g) 
that he will have a lawyer, whether he can 
afford one or not 


AMENDMENT VII 

[adopted 1791] 


Federal Courts Must Grant Jury 
Trials in Certain Civil 5uits 

In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined 
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in any court of the United States, than according 
to the rules of the common law. 

If a sum larger than $20 is involved in a civil 
suit, the disputants may demand a trial by fury. 
(For common law, see page 46 ) This is another 
element of our heritage from the British. 

AMENDMENT VIII 

[adopted 1791] 

Federal Courts Must Not Impose 
Excessive Bail or Unreasonable 
Fines or Punishments 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor exces- 
sive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish- 
ments infiicted 

For a discussion of bail, see pages 139, 141. If 
an accused person is found guilty, he may not 
be fined such a large sum that it is unjust. Nor 
may his punishment be so " cruel or unusual” 
as torture, for example. 

AMENDMENT IX 

[adopted 1791] 

The Federal Government Recognizes 
That the People Have Many Other 
Rights Impossible to List Here 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people. 

Merely because certain rights of the people are 
enumerated in the Constitution does not mean 
that the people have not many other rights. 

AMENDMENT X 

[adopted 1791] 

Powers Not Delegated to the Federal 
Government Nor Forbidden the States 
Belong to the States or the People 

The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states respectively, or 
to the people. 

The powers given the Federal Government by 
the Constitution are enumerated, specified, or 
delegated (page 128). The Constitution has for- 
bidden certain powers to the states (page 130) 
The so-called "reserved" powers (page 130) re- 
ferred to here are a recognition of states' rights 

AMENDMENT XI 

[adopted 1798] 

A State Moy Not Be Sued in a Federal 
Court by a Citizen of Another State 
Or of a Foreign Country 

The judicial power of the United States shall 





be construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one 
of tbe United States, by citizens of another state, 
or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Amendment XI changes part of Article 3, Sec- 
tion 2, Clause 1. This change resulted from a 
suit brought against the state of Georgia by a 
citizen of South Carolina. Supporters of states’ 
rights demanded the amendment to prevent a 
citizen of one state from bringing suit in the 
Federal courts against the government of an- 
other state. Foreigners are also forbidden to do 
so. Such suits must be brought to the courts of 
the state being sued. This amendment is also 
a recognition of states’ rights. 


AMENDMENT XII 

[adopted 1804] 

Certain Procedures in Electing the 
President and Vice-President Are Changed 

The Electors shall meet in their respective states, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of whom, at least, shall not be an in- 
habitant of the same state with themselves; they 
shall name in their ballots the person voted for 
as President, and in distinct ballots the person 
voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make 
distinct lists of all persons voted for as Presi- 
dent, and of all persons voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and of the number of votes for each, which 
lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate;— The President of the Senate shall in 
the presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, open all the certificates and the 
votes shall then be counted; — The person hav- 
mg the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole numbers of Electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have such majority 
then from the persons having the highest num- 
bers not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Represent- 
atives shall choose immediately, by ballot the 
President But in choosing the President,’ the 
votes shall be taken by states, the representation 
from each state having one vote; a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or mem- 
bers from two-thirds of the states, and a majority 

°. f j ■(*,? St u CS S ' a11 be necessa ry to a choice 
And if die House of Representatives shall not 
choose a President whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them, before the fourth dav 
of March next following, then the Vice-Presf 
dent shall act as President, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the 
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President. — The person having the greatest num- 
ber of votes as Vice-President, shall be the Vice- 
President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of Electors appointed, and if no 
person having a majority, then from the two 
highest numbers on the list, the Senate shall 
choose the Vice-President; a quorum for the pur- 
pose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole 
number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. But no 
person constitutionally ineligible to the office of 
President shall be eligible to that of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Amendment XII changes Article 2, Section 1, 
Clause 3, which ordered the electors in the states 
to vote for the President and Vice-President on 
a single ballot, without indicating which man 
was being selected for which job. The change 
was made necessary as a result of the election 
of 1800, in which there was a tie between Thomas 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr (page 180). Amend- 
ment XII deals with the problem by providing 
for separate ballots for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. If there is a tie for the Presidency, or no 
candidate receives a majority of the electoral 
votes, the House of Representatives elects the 
President, choosing from the three men having 
the most electoral votes. In such a case, each 
state, no matter how many representatives it 
has, casts one vote. If the House has not made 
its choice, by the date of the beginning of the 
President’s term (then March 4, now January 
20 following presidential Election Day), the 
candidate elected Vice-President by the Senate 
becomes President. Confusing situations devel- 
oped in 1824 (page 230) and 1876 (page 528). 

If no candidate for Vice-President receives a 
majority of electoral votes, Amendment XII says 
that the Senate shall elect him, choosing from 
the two men having the most electoral votes. 
Amendment XII states that the Vice-President 
must have the same qualifications as the Presi- 
dent. Article II had failed to state these. Amend- 
ment XII requires that electors vote for a can- 
didate for either President or Vice-President who 
ts not from their own state. Thus it tries to pre- 
vent having the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent from the same state. Actually, to insure 
winning more votes, political parties almost al- 
ways choose their presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates from different parts of the 
nation. 

In practice, political parties play the major role 
in determining who becomes President and Vice- 
President. It is the political parties that deter- 
mine whose names appear in primaries (page 
594) and it is party delegates who nominate 



the President and Vice-President at national 
nominating conventions. The framers of both 
Article II and Amendment XII meant for the 
presidential electors to exercise their judgment 
in voting. Actually, however, the electors to- 
day, almost without exception, vote as instructed 
by the party. On Election Day, the voter casts 
his ballot for his party's electors, but everyone 
Knoujs that he is merely voting indirectly for 
whichever party’s candidates he desires to be 
President and Vice-President. And the results 
of the election are known as soon as the voters', 
not the electors’, votes are counted. 

Because it is possible for a President to be 
elected who Wins a majority of the electoral, but 
not of the popular, vote, some are dissatisfied 
with the constitutional manner of electing the 
President. ( See the election of 1888, page 535.) 


AMENDMENT XIII 

[adopted 1865] * 

Slavery Under the American 
Flag Is Forbidden 

Section It Existing Slavery Is Abolished and 
Future Slavery Is Forbidden. Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Many “free” states had abolished slavery much 
e nrher than 1865, the year that Amendment 
XIII was adopted. Furthermore, as Union vic- 
tories multiplied after January 1, 1863, the date 
when President Lincoln issued his Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, more slaves in the Confeder- 
acy had been freed. Although Amendment XIII 
formally abolished slavery in all states and ter- 
ritories, it allows forced labor m prisons, where 
convicted criminals are being punished. 

Section 2: The Congress Is Granted Enforcing 
Power. Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

Section 2 was added to Amendment XIII because 
the Radical Republicans in control of the Con- 
gress feared that President Johnson, the execu- 
tive authority, would not enforce it Nor did 
they expect co-operation from executive authori- 
ties in certain states. 


1 Note that for more than sixty years ( 1804-1865), no 
amendments were adopted. Three — the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth — were adopted as a re- 
sult of the War Between the States. 


AMENDMENT XIV 

[adopted 1868] 

More Restrictions Are Placed on States 

Section I; Who Is a Citizen and Some of His 
Guaranteed Civil Rights. All persons bom or 
naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall malre or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

Radical Republicans in control of the Congress 
after the War Between the States wanted to (a) 
insure civil rights for Negroes and (b) punish 
the former Confederate states. The Radical Re 
publicans felt that some former Confederate 
states might wish to deny freed slaves citizen- 
ship and the rights that go with citizenship. 
Therefore, their definition of citizenship was so 
worded that Negroes born w the United States 
had to be considered citizens of the United 
States and of the states in which they live 
Notice that here the “ due process ” clause re- 
stricts the states A similar clause in Amend- 
ment V restricts the Federal Government. 

In the eyes of the Supreme Court, the word 
“ person " means a corporation, as well as an in- 
dividual. This interpretation mode it difficult 
for states to regulate corporations. For regula- 
tions might deprive corporations of ", liberty or 
property, without due process of law,” or might 
be considered to withhold from corporations 
"equal protection of the laws." 

Section 2: When States Deny Negroes the Vote, 
Their Representation Shalt Be Reduced. Rep- 
resentatives shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each 
State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when 
the right to vote at any election for the choice 
of electors for President and Vice-President of 
the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the Executive and Judicial officers of a State, or 
the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied 
to any of the male inhabitants of such State, 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of 
the United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion, or other crime, 
the basis of representation therein shall be re- 
duced in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens shall bear to the whole num- 
ber of male citizens twenty-one years of age in 
such State. 
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Section 2 ended the three-fifths compromise in 
Article I, Section 2, Clause 3. As a result, the 
Southern states had greater representation in 
the House of Representatives. The Radical Re- 
publicans in control of the Congress wanted to 
insure the freed slaves the right to vote, hoping 
also that they would vote Republican. Section 
2 therefore also provides for punishing states 
that deny the vote to qualified citizens, includ- 
ing Negroes. The punishment, a reduction in 
the states’ representation, has never been in- 
flicted. 

Section 3: Many Former Confederate Leaders 
Are Barred from Federal and State Office. No 
person shall be a Senator or Representative in 
Congress, or elector of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, or hold any office, civil or military, under 
the United States, or under any State, who, hav- 
ing previously taken an oath, as a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State legislature, or as 
an executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the Constitution of the United States, 
shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to 
the enemies thereof. But Congress may by a 
vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such 
disability. 

Section 3 left the Southern states without their 
former leaders, after the War Between the States. 
By 1898, however, the Congress had exercised 
its power to "remove such disability’’ from 
those former Confederates not welcomed back 
earlier. 

Section 4: The United States Debt Is Honored, 
But the Confederate Debt Is Repudiated. The 
validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States 
nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or 
obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
bellion against the United States, or any claim 
for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but 
aH such debts, obligations and claims shall be 
held illegal and void. 

T/iis section made Confederate money and 
bonds worthless. It forbade compensation to 
former slaveowners as a result of their having 
freed their slaves. But it stated that the Union’s 
war debt would be paid. 

Section 5: The Congress Is Granted Enforcing 
Tower. The Congress shall have power to en- 
iorce, by appropriate legislation, the provisions 
ot this article. 


AMENDMENT XV 

[adopted 1870] 

A Restriction Is Placed on Both 
Federal and State Power 
To Decide Who May Vote 

Section 1: An Attempt to Protect Negroes 
Against Being Barred from Voting. The right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States, or 
by any state, on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

In spite of the fact that this amendment is nearly 
100 years old, it still makes headlines. For what 
reasons? 

Section 2: The Congress Is Granted Enforcing 
Authority. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

The Radical Republicans feared that many for- 
mer Confederate states would place many ob- 
stacles in the way of Negro voting. That is why 
they placed the power to enforce Amendment 
XV in the hands of the Congress. The Congress 
was then controlled by Radical Republicans. 

AMENDMENT XVI 

[adopted 1913] 

A Federal Income Tax 
Is Made Constitutional 

The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever source de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 

An income tax had been levied during the War 
Between the States and had gone unchallenged 
in the courts. But in 1895, the Supreme Court 
had decided that an income tax was a direct tax 
and that it was unconstitutional because it did 
not comply with Article I, Section 9, Clause 4. 
Amendment XVI made it possible for the Con- 
gress to levy taxes on incomes from any source 
without their being apportioned among the 
states according to population. 

AMENDMENT XVII 

[adopted 1913] 

The Method of Electing 
Senators Is Changed 

Section 1; Senators Henceforth Are Elected T)r~ 
rectly by the Voters. The Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each state, elected by the people thereof, f° r 
six years; and each Senator shall have one vote. 
The electors in each state shall have the quah- 
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fications requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the state legislatures. 
Amendment XVII gave the voters the right to 
elect their United States senators, thereby chan g- 
mg the method outlined in Article I, Section 3, 
Clause 1. A major reason for the adoption of 
this amendment was the demand of progressive* 
that more power — both elective and legislative 
— he placed in the hands of the people (page 
597). 

Section 2i How Senate Vacancies Are Filled. 
When vacancies happen in the representation 
of any State in the Senate, the executive au- 
thority of such State shall issue writs of election 
to fill such vacancies: Provided that the Legis- 
lature of any State may empower the executive 
thereof to make temporary appointments until 
the people fill the vacancies by election as the 
Legislature may direct. 

Section 2 empowers the governor of a state to 
call a special election to fill a Senate vacancy. 
In practice, state legislatures usually grant the 
governor the power to fill the vacancy tem- 
porarily 

Section 3. This amendment shall not be so con- 
strued as to affect the election or term of any 
Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part 
of the Constitution. 


AMENDMENT XV111 

[adopted 1919] 

National Prohibition Is Adopted 

Section 1: The Manufacture, Sale, or Trans- 
portation of Intoxicating Liquors as Beverages 
Is Forbidden. After one year from the ratifica- 
tion of this article, the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 


Many states had had earlier temperance or pro- 
hibition laws. Amendment XVIII was short- 
lived, as it was repealed in 1933 by Amendment 
XXI No other amendment has been repealed^ 
Amendment XVIU did not define -intoxicating 
However, the Congress did, by law (page 70b). 


Section 2; The United States and the States 
Share the Power of Enforcing Amendment 
XVIII. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

When the United States and the states share 
a power, it is said to be a concurrent power 


Even though the nation and the states both had 
enforcing power, this amendment was most dif- 
ficult to enforce. In fact, one of the reasons for 
its repeal was the difficulty of enforcing it (pages 
706, 755) 

Section 3: The Time for Ratification of Amend- 
ment XVIII Is Limited. This article shall be 
inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of the several States, as provided in the 
Constitution, within seven years from the date 
of the submission hereof to the States by the 
Congress. 

Never before had the Congress limited the time 
for ratification of an amendment by the states. 


AMENDMENT XIX 

[adopted 1920] 

A Second Restriction Is Placed on 
Federal and State Power 
To Decide Who May Vote 

Section I: Women Are Protected Against Being 
Barred from Voting. The right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of sex. 


Many states had granted women the right to 
vote before Amendment XIX forbade the states 
to deny the right to vote to women fust because 
ni iheir sex 


Section 2, The Congress Is Granted Enforcing 
Authority. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


AMENDMENT XX 

[adopted 1933] 


Presidential and Congressional 
'Lame-duck' Periods Are Shortened 

Section 1: Presidential and Congressional Terms 
Are Changed to Begin in January of Particular 
Odd Years. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 3d day of Janu- 
ary of the years in which such terms would 
ave ended if this article had not been ratified, 
flipir simcessors shall then be- 




gin. 

It seems democratic to have the men elected on 
Election Day take office as soon as possible to 
replace the "lame ducks" (page 745), who have 
been rejected at the polls Since 1933, instead 
of waiting thirteen months to start making laws, 
congressmen newly elected in November take 
office on January 3. Similarly, instead of watting 
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until March 4 to be inaugurated, the new Presi- 
dent and Vice-President take office January 20. 
Here are some of the evils that it was hoped 
the ‘Lame-duck’ Amendment would eliminate or 
curb in the Congress: (a) absenteeism, (b) in- 
difference to legislation, and (c) delayed action 
in periods of emergency. 

Section 2: The Congress Meets Annually Be- 
ginning January 3. The Congress shall assemble 
at least once in every year, and such meeting 
shall begin at noon on the third day of Janu- 
ary, unless they shall by law appoint a different 
day. 


Section 2 replaced Article I, Section 4, Clause 
2, according to which the Congress met annu- 
ally on the first Monday of December. The 
Congress has power to pass a law changing the 
January 3 date. 


Section 3: What Happens If Neither the Elected 
President Nor Vice-President Is Qualified to 
Take Office. If, at the time fixed for the begin- 
ning of the term of the President, the President- 
elect shall have died, the Vice-President-elect 
shall become President. If a President shall not 
have been chosen before the time fixed for the 
beginning of his term, or if the President-elect 
shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect shall act as President until a Presi- 
dent shall have qualified; and the Congress may 
by law provide for the case wherein neither a 
President-elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall 
have qualified, declaring who shall then act as 
President, or the manner in which one who 
is to act shall be selected, and such person shall 
act accordingly until a President or Vice-Presi- 
dent shall have qualified. 

If the newly elected President dies before In- 
auguration Day, the newly elected Vice-Presi- 
dent becomes President. If the newly elected 
President fails to qualify under the terms of 
the Constitution, the Vice-President serves until 
a qualified President is chosen. The Congress 
is granted power to decide what procedure will 
be followed if neither the newly elected Presi- 
dent n or the newly elected Vice-President has 
the qualifications for the Presidency required 
by the Constitution. 


Scctwn 4: What Happens When Election Is 
to Either the House or the Senate (in Case 
Death of Candidates). The Congress may 
law provide for the case of the death of; 
ot the persons from whom the House of R 
r m > V , choose a President whene 

L 5 Vr ch ? ,ce Sha11 have devolved m 
hem, and for the case of the death of any 


the persons from whom the Senate may choose 
a Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

Suppose no candidate receives a majority of the 
electoral votes. Then, as we know, the election 
of the President is thrown into the House of 
Representatives, and that of the Vice-President 
into the Senate. In such a case, the Congress may 
decide what shall be done should one or more 
of the candidates die. 

Section 5: When Amendment XX Was to Be- 
come Effective. Sections 1 and 2 shall take ef- 
fect on the fifteenth day of October following 
the ratification of this article. 

Section 6: Amendment XX Is Required to Be 
Ratified Within Seven Years. This article shall 
be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission. 


AMENDMENT XXI 

[adopted 1933] 

National Prohibition Is Repealed 

Section 1: Amendment XVIII Is Canceled. The 
eighteenth article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States is hereby repealed. 

For reasons why it was felt desirable to repeal 
Amendment XVIII during the Great Depres- 
sion, see page 755. 

Section 2: Intoxicating-Liquor Shipments Mo 
Dry States Are Forbidden If States Forbid 
Them. The transportation or importation into 
any State, Territory, or Possession of the United 
States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating 
liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby 
prohibited. 

The right of states to have prohibition laws is 
recognized here. More than that, the Federal 
Government protects a “dry” state by forbid- 
ding shipments of intoxicating liquors, for ex- 
ample, from a "wet” state to a “dry” state. As 
of 1963, Mississippi is the only state that bans 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Section 3: Amendment XXI Is Required to Be 
Ratified by Stale Conventions, and Within 
Seven Years. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by conventions in the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, 
within seven years from the date of the sub- 
mission hereof to the States by the Congress. 

Amendment XXI is the only amendment that 


xliv 



was ratified by conventions in the states, in- 
stead of by state legislatures. It teas felt that 
it would be democratic to have conventions 
especially selected by the voters for the purpose 
of expressing their tail on the proposed amend- 
ment. As in the case of Amendments XVIII and 
XX, a time limit teas set for ratification In less 
than a year, the conventions ratified Amend- 
ment XXI. 

AMENDMENT XXII 

[adopted 1951] 

Presidential Term Is limited 
To No More Than Ten Years 
Section li Three Full Terms in the Presidency 
Are Forbidden. No person shall be elected to 
the office of the President more than twice, and 
no person who has held the office of President, 
or acted as President, for more than two years 
°f a term to which some other person was 
elected President shall be elected to the office 
of the President more than once. But this arti- 
cle shall not apply to any person holding the 
office of President when this article was pro- 
posed by the Congress, and shall not prevent 
any person who may be holding the office of 
President, or acting as President, dunng the 
term within which this article becomes opera- 
tise from holding the office of President or act- 
ing as President during the remainder of such 
term. 

t/ntif 29-10, an unwritten part of the Constitu- 
tion had been the custom by which no Presi- 
dent from Washington on had served more than 
two terms. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
however, was elected in that year for a third 
term, and, four years later, for a fourth. Amend- 
ment XXII teas passed during President Harry 
S. Tnitnon* administration. However, U speci- 
fied that it was not to apply to him, should 
he tush to run again. He didn't. Note that if 
an individual serves more than two years in 


filling out the term of an elected President, he 
may run for President on his own for only one 
term. 

Section 2: Amendment XXII Is Required to Be 
Ratified Within Seven Years. This article shall 
be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven vears from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress. 

AMENDMENT XXII! 

[adopted 1961] 

The District of Columbia Is Given 
The Vote in Presidential Elections 
Section It Hoio the Number of the District's 
Electors Is to Be Determined. The District con- 
stituting the seat of Government of the United 
States shall appoint in such manner as the Con- 
gress may direct. 

A number of electors of President and Vice 
President equal to the whole number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress to which 
the District would be entitled if it were a State, 
but in no event more than the least populous 
State, they shall be in addition to those ap- 
pointed by the States, but they shall be 
considered, for the purposes of the election of 
President and Vice President, to be electors ap- 
pointed by a State, and they shall meet in the 
District and perform such duties as provided 
by the twelfth article of amendment. 

This amendment means that voters in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will have a voice in electing 
the President and Vice-President. However, they 
still have no voice in electing members of the 
legislative branch. 

Section 2: The Congress Is Granted Enforcing 
Authority. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
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See also Architecture, Painting, 
Sculpture. 

Arthur, Chester A., as President, 
530-531 


Articles of Confederation, 97, 112- 
116, 118, 226; Constitution cor- 
rects weaknesses of, 127-150; 
virtues of, 114-116; weaknesses 
of, 112-114 

Ashcan School of painting, 712-713 
Asia. See Far East, Middle East, 
specific countries. 

Associated Press, 568 
Assumption Act, 161 
Astor, John Jacob, 327 
Astoria, Oregon, 327 
Astronauts, 884 
Aswan Dam, 841 
Atlantic, Battle of, 797, 804 
Atlantic cable, 313, 442, 453 
Atlantic Charter, 801, 823, 826, 
835 


Atlantic partnership, 895 
Atomic bombs, 809, 813, 838, 882 
Atomic energy, international con- 
trol of, 855, 857 

Atomic Energy Commission (AEC), 
854, 883, 885 

Atomic power. See Nuclear power. 
Attu, 804, 808 
Audubon, John J., 287-288 
Austin, Moses, 330 
Austin, Stephen, 330 
Australia, 804, 807, 808 
Australian ballot, 494, 524 , 597 
Austria, 788, 856 
Austria-Hungary, 664 
Automation, 876, 884 
Automobiles, 441, 443, 564 701 
702, 708, 709, 722-725, 737, 881 
Aviation, 441, 676, 701-702, 718 
724-725, 770, 812, 854 
Axis powers, 785, 799, 801, 804 
Aztecs, 8 


Bacon’s Rebellion, 51-52 
Baer, George F., 602-603 
Baghdad Pact, becomes Central 
Treaty Organization (CENTO), 


Bail, 139 
Baker Island, 552 
Baker, Ray Stannard, 596 
Baker v. Carr, 896 
Balance of power, 11, 860, 861 
“Balance of terror,” 861 
Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, 8 
Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, 60! 
Baltimore, Lord, 26-27, 49 
Baltimore, Maryland, 208, 288, 31( 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad,’ 3L 
Bancroft, George, 284 
Banking, 189, 365, 497; First Banl 
of United States, 161-162, 206 
Second Bank of United States 
210, 217, 218-219, 257; Jack 
son's attack on Second Bank o 
United States, 251-254, 257-258 
state banks, 218, 257; Independ 
ent Treasury system, 25S; Na 
MOnd Banking Act, 394-39= 
o99, 613-614; farmers protes 
policies, 4S0-481, 484-485; Fed 
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eral Reserve System, 613-615, 
869; Federal Farm Loan Banks, 
617; in Great Depression, 734, 
741, 745; and New Deal, 749, 
750, 754, 770, 771; Export- 
Import Bank, 782, 836; World 
Bank, 825, 836 
Barbary States, 196-197 
Barbed wire, 471 
Barber, Samuel, 892 
Barnard, George Gray, 574 
Barnard, Henry, 565 
Bamum and Bailey Circus, 578 
Barron, James, 198 
Barry, John, 88 
Barton, Clara, 393 
Bartram, John, 40 
Baruch, Bernard M., 673 
Baseball, 290, 577, 578, 701, 887 
Basketball, 577 
Bataan Peninsula, 804 
Batista, Fulgencio, 639, 848, 849 
“Battle of the Standards,” 496 
Bayard, James A., 180 
Bear Flag Republic, 334 
Beaumont, Texas, 448 
Beaumont, William, 287 
Belasco, David, 466, 578 
Belgium, 664, 667 
Bell, Alexander Graham, 441-442 
Bell, John, 364, 366 
Bellamy, Edward, 571, 601 
Belleau Wood, Battle of, 677 
Bellows, George, 712, 713 
Bennett, Floyd, 725 
Bennett, James Gordon, 288, 568 
Bennington, Battle of, 92 
Benson, Ezra Taft, 872 
Benton, Thomas (senator), 334 
Benton, Thomas Hart (painter), 
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Bering Sea seal controversy, 53 
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Berkeley, John, Lord, 28 
Berkeley, Sir William, 51-52 
Berlin airlift, 829, 830 
Berlin blockade, 830 
Berlin and Milan Decrees, 199 
Berlin, Irving, 712 
Bernstein, Leonard, 892 
Bessemer process, 302, 435 
Biddle, Nicholas, 252, 253, 254 
Big business, 431-453, 498 72 
benefits of, 438-439; early cri 
cisms of, 438; effects of W 
Between the States on, 421- sor 
effects of, 447-453; under Eise 
fe, 8 P-873; on the far 
462-484; forces aiding, 435-43 
' n _ d _ us t™ 1 Progress, 1860-19C 
lnil , uence of railroac 
444-447; under the New De 
754-755, 764-765, 767, 770-77 
new sources of power, 439-42 
in the 1920's, 719-726; regul 
mo 2 f ,V 43 °' 487-490, 603-6C 
770 77 W 16 ’ 75 4~7o5, 764-76 
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B'g Five,” 823, 824 
Big Four,” 685 

Rill S nf tic h”- p S lic> '> 641 > 643, 717 
Bui of attainder, 139 


Bill of Rights (English), 46 
Bill of Rights (American), 138- 
141, 360; and Alien and Sedition 
Acts, 178-179; in War Between 
the States, 399-400; in World 
War I, 674-675; in World War 
II, 816; internal communism and 
civil liberties, 853 
Bills of rights, of states, 97-98 
Billy the Kid, 468-469 
Bimetallism, 493, 496 
Bingham, George Caleb, 286 
Birmingham, Alabama, 448 
Birney, James G., 348, 349 
Black Codes, 412-413 
Black Hawk War, 251 
Blacklist, 506 
Black marketeers, 812 
“Black Thursday,” 734 
Blackwell, Antoinette Brown, 272 
Blackwell, Elizabeth, 272 
Blaine, James G., 531-532, 555- 


557, 624, 756 
Blake, Lyman, 301 
Bland-Allison Silver Purchase Act, 
493 529 

“Bleeding Kansas,” 358, 359 
Blind, care of, 274 
Blitzkrieg, 797 

Blockade: British (American Rev- 
olution), 90; British (War or 
1812), 168, 198-199; British 

(World War I), 665, 667, 668; 
French (War of 1812), 199; 
Union, 382, 389 
Bloomer girl, 271 
Bogota, Colombia: Act of, 850; 

Conference, 850 
Bohr, Niels, 810 
Bolivar, Simon, 222, 235, 556 
Bonaparte, Napoleon, 177, 190-191. 

192, 199, 201, 207 
Bonn, Germany, 830 
Bonus, prepaid, 733 
Bonus army, 732, 733 
Bonus bill, 714, 717 
Bonus march, 732-733 
Boone, Daniel, 326 
Booth, John Wilkes, 403 
“Bootleggers,” 706, 707 
Borah, William E., 608, 688 
Border states, 367 
Borglium, Gutzon, 574 
Boston, 24, 47-48, 70, 288; Bunker 
Hill, 74-75; evacuated by p™' 
ish, 75; Intolerable Acts against, 
72; Massacre, 69-70; 5 etvs- 

Letter, 39; police strike, 

Tea Party, 71-72 , 

Boundary disputes, 553. See al 
Great Britain, Mexico. 
Bounty-brokers, 391 
Bounty-jumpers, 391 
Bowie, James, 329 
Boxer Rebellion, 646, 647, 648 
Boycott, 505; secondary, 871, ° 
Braddock, Edward, 61 
Bradford, William, 24, 38-39 
Bradley, Omar, 806 
Bradstreet, Anne, 38 
“Brain trust,” 750 
Brandywine, Battle of, 92 
Brazil, 7, 222, 645-646 
Breckinridge, John C., 364, 366 
Bridger, Jim, 326 


Britain ami British Empire Sre 
Croat Britain 
Brook farm, 270, 28 1 
Brooks, Preston. 350 
Browder. Earl, 70S 
Brown, Jacob, 207 
Brown, John, 359. raid. 303 
Broun c. Hoard «>/ Cdurartm o/ 
Topela, 637. 8S‘J-S90 
Brjan, Willum Jenrungs 540. 614 
615 030-631. candidate for 
President, 495-498, 007. and 
World War 1. 666. 669 
Bryan- Chamorro Treaty, 614 
“0 ant, William Cullen. 28 1 
gore. James, 507 
Buchanan. James. 360. 367. 369 
gudget Bureau. 71 1 
Buena Vista, Battle of, 333 
Buenos Aires ( BWAY-nus AIR-cz 1 
Conference. 781. 782 
Buffalo, destroyed. 402 
gu Re, Battle of, 600 
g“g Run. First Battle of. 331-382 
Bull Run, Second Battle of, 353 
Btmau-Vanllj (BaO-no-safi-REE- 
ya), l’hilippc. 640 
Bunker Hill, Battle of. 74-75 
Burbank. Luther. 483 
Burchard incident, 532 
gurzoyne John. 91-93 
gurke. Edmund. 63. 68 
Burke Art, 461 
Burma Road. 802. 604, 809 
Burnside. Ambrose E., 383 
gurr, Aaron, 180-181, 103-161, 197 
gumtt. Elihn, 602 
Burroughs, William S.. 453 
Business. Sec Industry, Big busf- 
ness, Manufacturing. 

Business cycle. 451 
Butte, Montana. 465 
ByTd, Harry F., 893 
Byrd. Richard, 725 
Byrd. Wilham, 11, 39, 53 

Cabinet, President’s, 132. 158 
Cable, Ceorge Washington. 570 
Cabot John. 11 

Cabral (cuh-VRAHL), Pedro, 7 
Cairo Conference, 8 22 
Calamity Jane, 467 
Calhoun, John C, 216, 217, 218, 
221, 231, 255. 351, 371; and 
Compromise of 1850, 354, and 
Jackson, 255. ami tariff. 217, 
232-234, as War Hawk, 202-203 
California, 328, 340, 333, 466. 476, 
649, and election of 1916, 617, 
670, gold rush, 336-340, life in 
mining camps, 339-340, and 
Mexican War, 332-335, migra- 
tion to, 336, routes to, 337, 339, 
under Spanish and Mexican rule, 
330-337 

Canada, 12, 60, 61, 108, 167-168, 
170, 547, 548, 552, 782-783, 
851, as a French colony, 13, re- 
lations with in American Revolu- 
tion, 72, 74, 79, 92, 94, relations 
with in War of 1812, 202, 203, 
204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 
relations with after War of 1812, 
220, relations with after World 
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World War 11. 551-552 See alw 
Crrat Britain, relations with 
Can idi m-AniiTican Ironndary set- 
tlements, 220-221. 261. 328-329 


Chattanooga, Battle of, 386-387 
Chautauqua movement, 567 
Chateau Thierry (sliah-TOW- 
tyih-REE), 677 


Canals, 309-310, 3 II, 025. 639- "Cheap money” u “dear money," 
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Cannon, Joseph C. ("Uncle Joe"), 
608-609 

Cintigny (eah-tro-WEE) France. 
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Capitalism and capitalists. 435, 
436. 491. 197. 595. C02. 612, 
768. 771. 772, 783, 801. 879-8SO 
Ca pore tfo. Battle of. C71 
Capper- Volstead Act. 737 
Captains of finance. 451-452 
Captains of industry. 133,435.451- 
452 

Canhliean Se e Expansion in 
Carnegie, Andrew, 431-433, 511. 
537. 550. 567. and libraries. 433, 


110-111, 118, 122, 252, 253, 
257, 48-1-485, 491, 498, 756-757 
Checks and balances, 135-138, 771 
Chemical industry, 443, 726 
Cherry Valley massacre, 79 
C h csti] icalc- Leopard affair, 19S- 
199, 203 

Cheyenne, Wyoming, 468 
Chung Kai-shek ( rcc-AJJXC KYE- 
SHEK), 766,822, 831,832, 831, 
839 

Chicago, 306, 310, 444, 510-511. 
513, 563 

Chickamauga, Battle of, 386 
Child labor. 268, 303, 514, 599, 
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Carnegie Enefowmcnt for Interna- 
tional Peace, 662 

Carnegie Steel Company. 432, 51 1 
Carolina, 27-2.8 
Carpenter , SI Scott, 883 
Carpenters’ Hall, 112 
Carpetbaggers. 414-116, 418, 419, 
422, 519. 525, 526, 528-529 
Cirranza. Venustlano, 615. 616 
Carroll, Dr. James, 638 
Carson, Kit, 326 
Carson, Rachel, 891 
Cartels, international, 720 
Carteret, Sir Ceorge, 28 
Cartier (car-TYAY), Jacques 
(zhack), 10 

Caruso, Ennco, 466, 726 
Carver. Ge-orge Wnshw, 
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Casablanca Conference, 822 
Casals, Pablo, 892 
Case method, 566 
"Cash-and-carry clause,” 792 
Cass, Lewis, 352 

Castro, Fidel, 639. 848-849, 830- 
851, 894 

Calher, Willa, 710 
Catlin, Ceorge, 286 
Catholics. See Roman Catholics. 
Cattle kingdom, 467-469 
Caucus. 244 

CENTO (Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion), 841. See also Baghdad 
Tact. 

Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), 
854 

Central Pacific Railroad. 445 
Centra! Powers in World War I, 
664, 667, 671, 676, 677 
Cervera, Pascual. 629 
Ceranne (say- ZAN), Paul, 573, 
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Chamberlain, Neville, 788 
Champlain, Samuel de, 10 
ChanreJJorsvdJe, Battle of, 383-384 
Chanmng, William Elberg, 348 
Chaplin. Charlie, 701, 725 
Charles II, 27, 28 
Charleston (dance), 701, 707 
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Children's courts. 563 
Onto, 557, 615-6(6 
China, 5, 312, 446. 507. 531, 548. 
579, 581, falls to Communists, 
653, 826, 831-832, in Korean 
conflict, 833-834, 852, immigra- 
tion, 446, 507, 531, 579. 581. 
882. Nationalist, 832, 839, and 
Open Door policy, 616-653, 692, 
694 . 742, 766, 787, 802, 822, 
660. and test ban treaty, 894 
Chinese Exclusion Act, 507, 531, 
581 

Chinese People's Republic (Com- 
munist China), 832, Untied 
States opposes recognition of, 
832 

Chisholm Trail, 468 


801, 805, 822, 826. .. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 309 
Cincinnati Red Stockings, 577 
Circular Letter, 70 
Cities colonial, 41, 45, early-n 
tcenth-century, 288, 289-290, 

late-nmeteenth-century, 561 56? 
twentieth-century, 763-764, 88C 
881, 895, forms of govemmenl 
598, planning, 29, 563, and rail 
roads, 447, reforms in. 289-290 
593-594, 595, 598, transporta 
ficn in, 45. 443, 503-564 
Citizenship, defined, 413 
City manager-type govemir 
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is Authority (CAA), 

Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC), 
751-752 

Civil liberties and Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acta, 178-179, 1 81, 188, 
703, in War Between the States, 
399-400, in World War I, 674, 
675, 812, in the Twenties, 703, 
714, in World War II, 812, 
since World War If, 853, 882, 
892 

Civil Rights Act. of 1957, 887, of 
I960, 887 

Civil rights bills, 413, 896 





Civil Service Commission, 536, 600 
Civil service reform, 524, 530-531 
Clark, George Rogers, 94-95 
Clark Memorandum, 718, 742 
Clay, Henry, 240, 260, 328, 334, 
359, 555; and the American sys- 
tem, 215-217; and Second Bank 
of United States, 252, 254; and 
Compromise of 1850, 353; and 
compromise tariff, 250; and elec- 
tion of 1824, 230-231; and inter- 
American relations, 222; and 
Missouri Compromise, 229-230; 
as presidential nominee, 230-231, 
253, 328; as War Hawk, 202-203, 
205 

Clayton Antitrust Act, 616, 720, 
721 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 639 
Clemenceau (clay-mahn-SO), 
Georges, 684 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. See 
Mark Twain. 

Clermont, the, 308 
Cleveland, Grover, 495, 531; as 
President, 496-497, 513, 532- 
535, 537-540, 551, 553-555; 
character of, 524, 531; main- 
tains gold standard, 496-497, 
539; and Hawaii, 551; Pullman 
strike, 497, 513; and tariff, 533- 
535, 539-540; Venezuelan dis- 
pute, 553-555 
Cleveland, Ohio, 310 
Clinton, De Witt, 204, 269, 310 
Clinton, Sir Henry, 89, 93 
Clipper ship, 312 
Closed shop, 505, 871 
Coal strike of 1902, 602-603 
Cody, William F. (Buffalo Bill) 
462, 578 

Cohan, George M., 701 
Cold Harbor, Battle of, 388 
Cold war, defined, 825. See Russia, 
relations with since World War 


Cole, Thomas, 286 
Collective bargaining, 505 
Collective security, 694, 791 
Colombia, 640, 641 
Colombo Plan, 839 
Colonies, Dutch, 13-14; English, 
21-29, 33-54, 58-77; English, 
motives for settling, 19-21; 
France’s, 13; Spain’s, 12-13 
Colorado, 196, 335, 467 
Colorado River, 606 
Columbia River, 195, 327 606 
755, 767 

Columbia University, 866 
Columbus, Christopher, 2, 3, 5, 7-8 
Combinations, business, 437-438 
720, 764-765; horizontal, 432- 
vertical, 432. See also Big busi- 
ness. 

Combine, 483 

Commerce and Labor, Department 


Commission-type government, 
Committee on Fair Employ 

Practices (FEPC), 887 
Committee on Public Inform: 
674 


Committees of Correspondence, 
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Committee system in Congress, 143 
Common law, 46 
Common Market, 895-896 
Common Sense, 76 
Commonwealth v. Hunt, 304 
Communication, 45, 313-314, 434, 
441-442, 453, 725, 726, 885, 892, 
893 

Communism. See Communist Par- 
ty, Communists, specific Com- 
munist countries. 

Communist China. See China. 
Communist Party, outlawed by the 
Congress, 853 

Communist Russia. See Russia. 
Communists in the United States, 
602, 702, 703, 752-753, 763, 
767, 772, 812, 852-853, 867 
Compact theory, 179, 233, 248 
Company towns, 513 
Company unions, 720 
Compromise of 1850, 353-356, 358, 
361 

Comstock Lode, 465 
Concentration camps (Cuba), 626 
Concord and Lexington, Battles of, 
73-74 

Concurrent powers, 131 
Conestoga wagons, 308 
Confederate States of America, 
367, 368, 380, 389, 395, 398, 
410, 413, 552; conscription in, 
391; constitution of, 366; fi- 
nances, 392; formation of, 366; 
sea raiders, 397-398 
Confederate Veterans, 521 
Congo, Republic of the, 856, 860, 
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Confederation, 113; under Coi 
stitution, 127-130, 131, 135-13 
137-141, 142-144, 149; requiri 
ments for members, 138 
Congress of Industrial Organiz: 
lions (CIO), 507, 510, 762-76 
810; merger with American Fe: 
eration of Labor, 510, 763 
Congressional immunity, 130 
Conkling, Roscoe, 520 529 
Connally, John B„ 896 
Connally Reservation, 824 
Connecticut, 18, 25-26, 51 9 
Fund; 

mental Orders of, 26, 49; Har 
tord Convention, 204 
Connecticut Compromise, 119 
Conscription: in War Between tl 
390 > 39 ,1; in World W, 
I, 672; in World War II, 811 
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n 71 ’ 87 , 3 ’j S95; and Theodo 
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Constitution, 127-150; method ( 
amending, 147-149; amen. 

M2 \ 3 °t 131 > 140, 14 

145, 146, 147-149, 18 
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Constitution ( Cont .) 

merated) powers, 128; division 
of powers, 128; elastic clause 
(implied powers), 128-129, 149; 
election of President, 144-147; 
executive branch, 131-134, 135- 
136, 137, 138, 143, 144-147, 
148-149 ( See also President.); 
federal system, 127-128; “gen- 
eral welfare” clause, 129-130; 
loose interpretation of, 129; strict 
interpretation of, 129; judiciary, 
134-135, 136-137; lawmaking, 
142-144; legislative branch, 127- 
130, 131, 135-136, 137-141, 142- 
144, 149; powers denied the 
states, 130; ratification of, 121- 
123; reserved (residual) powers, 
130; separation of powers, 135, 
137; and slavery, 119, 120-121, 
346, 347; states’ rights, 129 
Constitution defeats Guerriere, 207 
Constitutional Convention, 116-123 
Constitutional Union Party, 364 
Constitutions, of states, 97, 98, 99, 
100 


Containment policy, 827 
Continental Congress: First, 72- 
73; Second, 75, 78, 84, 85, 87, 
89, 96, 109, 112 
Continental currency, 85, 109 
Continental solidarity, 779, 792 
Continental system, 199 
Contraband, 168 

Contract labor, 491, 504, 507, 581 
Conventions, nominating, 244-245, 
596 


Convoy system, 676 
Conway Cabal, 93 
Cook, James, 327 
Coolidge, Calvin: vetoes Bonus 
Bill, 717; character of, 716; and 
farmers, 717, 736; and Latin 
America, 717-718, 779; and po- 
lice strike, 702; as President, 
689, 702, 714, 715, 716-718, 
720-726, 732, 736, 779 
Cooper, James Fenimore, 280-281 
Cooper, L. Gordon, 883 
Cooper, Peter, 311 
Co-operatives, 490 
Copland, Aaron, 712, 892 
Copley, John Singleton, 40 
Copperheads, 399, 402, 403 
Coral Sea, Battle of, 807 
Cornwallis, Lord, 91, 95-96 
Coronado, Francisco, 9 
Corporations, 435, 436-438; advan- 
tages of, 436-437; form combina- 
tions, 437-438 

Corregidor, 804 , 

Corrupt practices act of New York 
State, 524 

Corrupt practices acts, 597 
Cortes (CORE-tez), Hernando, 8 
Cotton: Union blockade, 395; Brit- 
ish sentiment toward ConieO' 
eracy, 396; gin, 300; mills, 301, 
448; fastens slavery on South, 
228, 316-320, 325, 347; share- 
cropping, 448-449; synthetics, 
737; Texas, 332 
Cotton, John, 38 
Cloue, Emile, 701 
“Court-packing” plan, 769 



Cowboy, 467-469 
Cowpens, Battle of, 95 
Cow town, 468 
Cox, James M., 689 
Coxey's Army, 537, 539 
Craft unions, 509 
Cram, Ralph Adams, 713 
Crane, Stephen, 571-572, 710 
Crawford, William H , 230 
Credit Mobilier, 446, 526 
Creel Committee, 674, 812 
“Crime of 1873," 493 
Crockett, Davy, 329 
Crop rotation, 306 
"Cross-of gold" speech, 496 
Crown Point, capture of, 74 
Crusades, effect of, 4 
Cuba, 222, 637-639, 644, Ostend 
Manifesto, 356-357, Spanish- 
Amencan War, 626 630, Platt 
Amendment, 638, Platt Amend 
ment canceled, 780, Castro and 
communism, 639, 848-849, 850- 
851, 894, invasion of, 849 
Culpepper, John, 48 
Culture, progress of by 1960's, 890. 
See also Art, Architecture, 
Music, Pkinting, Literature, and 


Deadwood, South Dakota, 466 
Deaf, care of >>t 273-274 
“Dear money.” See “Cheap 
money” v “dear money’' 

Debs, Eugene V., 513-514, 602, 
611, 689 

Decatur, Stephen, 196, 197 
Declaration of Independence, 58, 
76-80, 99, 165, 186, 222, 279, 


346 


165 


Declaration of San Jose, 850 
D-Day invasion, 805-806 
Deere, John, 306 
Deflation, 485 
De Forest, Lee, 442, 726 
De Gaulle, Charles, 797, 895 
Delaware, 11, 29, 367 
Delegated (enumerated) powers. 
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Cumberland Gap, 326 
Cumberland Road, 218, 308, 310, 
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Cummings, e. e., 711 
Currency: Continental, 85, Con- 
federate, 392; greenbacks, 3g2, 
490-491; 525-526, demonetiza- 
tion of silver, 493, bimetallism, 
493, 490, Bland-Allison Act, 493, 
529, Sherman Silver Purchase 
Act, 493, 494, 497, 535, 537, 
539, gold standard, 493, 490, 
493, 756, 757, Gold Standard 
Act of 1900, 498, and the New 
Deal, 757. See also Banking and 
“Cheap money” o. “dear 
money “ 

Currency Act of 1764, 67; and 
paper money, 67 
Currier and Ives, 286, 533 
Custer, George A , 462 
Czechoslovakia, 788, 802. 828, 841 


Daguerrotype, 289 
Daladier, Edouard, 788 
Dana, Richard Henry, 284 
Dallas, Texas, 448 
Danbury Hatters' case, 616 
Dancing, 290, 701, 707 
Dardanelles, 840 
Dartmouth College, 37 
Dartmouth College ease, 225-226 
Darwinian theory, 2S7, 397, 433, 


De Lesseps, Ferdinand, 640 
Dello Joio, Norman, 892 
Delmomco’s, 288, 532 
De Ldme letter, 627 
Demarcation Line, 9 
Democracy in colonies, 45 49, 
flaws in colonial, 49-54, after the 
American Revolution, 97-100, in 
Northwest Ordinance, 115-116, 
Jeffersonian, 186-190; Jackson- 
ian, 239-247, rotation in office, 
244, effect of War Between the 
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Potsdam Conference, 822, 828, 830 
Pottawatamie Massacre, 359 
round, Ezra, 711 
POwderly, Terence V., 507 
Prendergast, Maurice, 713 
Prescott, William II , 285 
President: election of, 144-147, 
and foreign policy, 132-133, as 
Judge, 133, as lawmaker, 133, 
powers of, during emergencies, 
and Lincoln, 399-400, 420-421, 
powers of, in Constitution, 131- 
133, requirements for, 138, term 
of, 148-149 

Presidential preferential ptimaty. 


Providence, Rhode Island, 25 
Psychology, 708 
Public schools. See Education. 
Pubbc Utility Holding Company 
Act, 764-765 

Public Works Administration 
(PWA), 755, 764 
Puerto Rico, 222, as cultural 
ter, 635, from 

commonwealth. 


ation Bootstrap, 634-635; Span- 
ish-Amencan War, 629, 630 
Pulaski, Casimir, 87 
Pulitzer, Joseph, 567-568, 626 
Pullman, George, 513 
Pullman cars, 311, 444 
Pullman strike, 511, 513-514, 540 
“Pump-priming." 751 
Punta del Este Conference, 850 
Pure Food and Drug Act (1906), 


Adamson Act, 617, Federal aid 
to, 394, 446, 460, 721, consoli- 
dations, 444, 603, 721-722, early 
difficulties, 310-311, and farm- 
ers, 481, 487, growth of, 1830- 
1860, 317, 1860-1900, 434, 444- 
447, improvements in, 311, 444, 
445, influence of, 380, 436, 446- 
447, legislation on, Federal, 438, 
488, 535, 604, 721, state, 487; 
and Northern Securities case, 
603, plight in 1920’s, 737; and 
Theodore Roosevelt, 604, trans- 
continental, 336, 394, 460, 475, 
445-446, strikes, 511, 513-514, 
529, and War Between the 
States, 378, 380, 392-393, 395, 
influence of on West, 394, 459, 
460; and World War I, 673, 721- 
722, 737 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 21 
Randolph, Edmund, 158 
Ratification, 121-123 
ition to Raymond, Henry J , 288 
Oper- Reaper, 306 


Rebates, 432 
Recall, 597 

Reciprocal tariffs, 549, 550, 556, 
756, 782 

Reclamation. See Conservation 
Reconstruction, 408-423, 522; Acts 
of 1867, 414, and Grant, 525, 


605 


Puritan Revolution m England, 21, 


Presidential Succession Act (: 


535 


Presidential Sue- 
133-134, 866 
Press, freedom of the, 49 See also 
Newspapers 

Primogeniture, 20-21, 99 
Princeton, Battle of, 91 
Princeton University, 611 
Printing, 5, 289, 568 
Prison contract labor, 491 
Prison leform, 29, 274 
Privateers, 88 89, 207 
Pn2efighUng, 290 


Quajalein, Battle of, 808 
Quadruple Alliance, 222, 223, 224 
Quakers (Society of Friends), 28- 
29, 38, 49, 345 

“Quarantine speech," 789, 792 
Quartering Act. of 1774, 72; of 
1765, 67, 69 

Quebec: capital of New France, 


528, Lincoln’s and Johnson's 
plan, 410-411, struggle between 
president and Congress, dll- 
414, 416-418, ends, 418, 419, 

529, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, 741, 754, 673 

Recreation, colonial, 34, 41, early 
nineteenth century, 290, late 
nineteenth century, 462, 467, 
577-578, twentieth century, 443, 
578, 701, 708, 726, becomes big 
busmess after 1900, 578, elec- 
tricity, 443. See also Motion Pic- 
tures, Sports, Theater, etc. 

Red Cross, American, 663, 811 

Rediscounting, 615 

" 703, 704, 714 


Act / 1 9471 13, founded, 10, and French and Reed, Thomas B , 536 

rvci , > „. „ j n Walter gvj 


War, 61 

Quebec Act, 72, 73, 76 
Quitrents, 26, 28, 99 
Quemoy, 839, 840 


Reed, Dr Walter, 637, 638 

Referendum, 597 

Reform movements.m colonies, 25, 
27, 28-29, after American Revo- 
lution, 99, Jacksonian period, 
266-275, antislavery, 344-373, 
progressive, 593-619, New Deal, 
749-750. See also Municipal Re- 

Refrigerator car, 468 


Religion: as motive for exploration 
and colonization, 6, 12; mission- 
aries, 10, 13, 327; in colonies, 
21, 23-29, 33-36, 38-39, 49; 
after the American Revolution, 
99-100; views of Jefferson and 
Madison, 189; in Jacksonian 
period, 276-278 

Remington, Frederic, 461 

Renaissance, 4 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
270, 566 

Reparations (World War I), 695- 
696 

Republican ( Democratic-Republi- 
can) Party, 174; origins of, 352, 
359-360; effects of War Between 
the States on, 421-422; loses 
Presidency only three times be- 
tween 1860 and 1932, 363-531, 
535, 537-610, 689-742; some 
reasons for many presidential 
victories after War Between the 
States, 521-522; regains Presi- 
dency in 1952, 867. See also 
Elections: 1856 and thereafter, 
and presidential chart in Appen- 
dix. 

“Reservationists,” concerning the 
League of Nations, 688 
Reserved (residual) powers, 130 
Resumption Act, 490-491 
Reuben James, 801 
Reuther, Walter, 876 
Revere, Paul, 70, 73-74 
“Revolution of 1800,” 186, 189- 
190 

“Revolution of 1828,” 242-243 
Revolutionary War. See American 
Revolution 

Rhee, Syngman, 832, 834 
Rhode Island, 24-25, 49, 69 
Rice, Elmer, 711 
Richardson, H. H., 575 
Richmond, Virginia, 366, 381, 382 
389 


"Right-to-work” laws, 874 

Riis, Jacob A., 562 

Rio Defense Treaty, 850 

Rittenhouse, David, 40 

Ritty, James, 453 

Roads, 45, 218, 308, 310, 326, 371 

con ’ 


Roanoke colony, 21 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington, 711 
Rochambeau, de, Comte, 96 
Rochester, New York, 311 
Rockefeller: Foundation, 886; Johr 
D„ 400-411; John D., Jr., 514 
Rockets, 813, 854, 883, 884 
Rodin (ro-DAN), Auguste, 573 
Rodgers, Richard, 891 
Rogers, Will, 465 
Roife, John, 22 

Roman Catholics, 13, 19 21 oq 
27, 29, 35, 330, 532, 702, 704 
New York ends legal discri’mina 
tion against, 277; and electioi 
of 1928, <18; and election o 
I960, 892, 893, 896 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis, 785, 802 
80-1 

Rommel, Erwin, 804 
Roosevelt Corollary, 642, 643, 64C 
742 


Roosevelt Dam, 606 
Roosevelt, Eleanor, 781 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 733, 740, 
742-745, 893, 894; early career, 
689, 743; nominated for Vice- 
President, 689; First Inaugural 
Address, 749-750, 778; and New 
Deal, 749-773; and Supreme 
Court, 768-769; elected for four 
terms, 744, 768, 800, 806; and 
the “Hundred Days,” 750; and 
Good Neighbor policy, 778-782; 
and Canada, 782-783; and the 
dictator nations, 783-792; warns 
against aggression, 789; aids 
nonaggressor nations, 792, 799; 
defines Four Freedoms, 801; and 
Atlantic Charter, 801; and 
World War II, 796-806; and 
wartime conferences, 821-823; 
and Yalta, 822-823; death of, 
806 




608, 609, 627, 750, 894; pre- 
presidential career, 536, 600; 
character of, 600-601; and coal 
strike of 1902, 602-603; and con- 
servation, 605-606; and the con- 
sumer, 604-605; sends fleet 
around the world, 651; and Ja- 
pan, 648-651; and Monroe Doc- 
trine, 642; and muckrakers, 596; 
modifies “Open Door” for peace, 
651; and Panama Canal, 640. 
641; as President, 600-607, 640- 
643, 648-651; and progressive 
movement, 601-607, 609; forms 
Progressive Party, 610; and rail- 
roads, 604; and the Spanish- 
American War, 627, 629, 631 ■ 
and Square Deal, 601; as trust- 
buster, 490, 603-604; critical of 
Wilson, 668, 669; and Work 
War I, 669 
Root, Elihu, 520, 690 
Root-Takahira Agreement, 651 
Rosecrans, William S., 386 
Ross, Edmund G., 417-418 
Ross, Robert, 208 
Rotation in office, 246 
Rough Riders, 629 
Ruffin, Edmund, 306, 483 
Rugged individualism,” 720 74C 
Rule of 1756, 168 
Rule of reason, 604 
Rules Committee, 144, 608, 609 
Rura 1 Electrification Administra 
tion (REA), 759 
Rush-Bagot Treaty, 220 
Rush, Benjamin, 40 
Ruskin, John, 573 
Ru , s . s , ia: , , czar deposed, 783; ir 
World War I, 663, 664, 671 
taken out of World War I 783 
Communists seize control,’ 671 
me under Communists, 783-784 
Nonaggression pact with Naz 
?™ y ’, 788 ; inv ades Finland 
• lnva ded by Germany, 798 
T War II, 805, 809 

drops “iron curtain,” 826; prop 
aganda of 825-826; creates So 
Vlc t stellites, 826; encourage: 
communism in Far East, 826 


Russia (Cont.) 

aggression and influence in Far 
East, 837-839 

Russia, United States relations 
with: and Monroe Doctrine, 
222-223; and Oregon, 327; dur- 
ing War Between the States, 
398; purchase of Alaska, 547- 
548; in Russo-Japanese War, 
648-649, 662; Communist Gov- 
ernment recognized, 784; lend- 
lease, 804; and Yalta agreement, 
822-823; and Stalin, 825; be- 
come cold-war rivals, 825-826; 
United States takes firm stand 
in cold war, 826-842; Marshall 
Plan, 827; on Germany, 828- 
829, 830; on Communist China, 
831-832; on Korea, 832-834; in 
the UN, 854-856; in Middle 
East, 840-842; and Cuba, 848- 
849, 894; examples of co-opera- 
tion, 856-859; suspicions on 
“peaceful coexistence,” 859-860; 
space race, 883-884; Kennedy 
and cold war, 893, 894, 895 
Rutgers University, 37 
Ruth, George Herman (“Babe”), 
701 

Ryder, Albert, 574 


Sabin vaccine, 885 
Sabotage, 602 

Sacajawea (sake-a-je-WE-a), 194- 
195 

Sacramento, California, 314, 445 
St. Augustine, Florida, 12 
Saint-Gaudens ( saint-GAWD-nz ) , 
Augustus, 574 
St. Clair, Arthur, 171 
St. Joseph, Missouri, 314 
St. Leger, Barry, 92, 94 
St. Lawrence Seaway, 851 
St. Lawrence River, 10 
St. Lawrence Seaway opens Middle 
West of United States and Can- 
ada, 84 

St. Louis, Missouri, 13, 195, 309, 
311 

St. Mihiel (mee-YELL), 677 
Saipan, Battle of, 808 
Salem, Massachusetts, 288; and 
witchcraft, 39 
Salerno, Italy, 805 
Salk vaccine, 885 
Salomon, Haym, 89 
Salt Lake City, 278 
Samoan incident, 537, 551, 552 
Sampson, William T., 629 
Sanctions, 687 

Sandburg, Carl, 711, 898-899 
Sand Creek Massacre, 460 
Sandino, Augusto, 717 
San Francisco Conference, 823 
San Jacinto, Battle of, 329-330 
San Jose Conference, 851 
San Juan Hill, Battle of, 629, 631 
San Martin, Jose, 222 
Santa Anna, 329, 330, 331, 33 o 
Santo Domingo, 190, 191, 717 
Sarajevo (Sahr-eh-l'EH-vo) crisis, 
661, 664 

Saratoga, Battle of, 91-93 
Santa Fe Trail, 339 



Santiago, Battle of, 629 
Sat gent, John Singer, 573 
Savannah, Georgia, 95, 387 
Satellites, earth, 859, 883-881 
Satellites, Soviet, 82G 
Savannah, Georgia. 389 
Savannah, the, 311-312 
Scalawags. 415, 416. 418 
Schilling, Baron, 313 
Schina, Walter M., 883 
Schley, Winfield S , 629 
Schurz, Carl, 529, 532 
Schuyler, Philip, 02 
Schwab, Charles M., 432 
Science: in colonies, 39-40, in early 
nineteenth century, 287-288, 
313-314. in late nineteenth cen- 
tuiy, 439, 441-443. and World 
\Var !I. 804. 809-810. since 
World War II, 851, 882-885, 
International Geophysical Year, 
857-859. National Science Foun- 
dation, 885. See also Medicine. 
Scientific managers, 721 
Scientific method, 40 
Scientific Revolution, 4-5 
Scott, Winfield, 207, 334-335. 359 
Sculpture. 574-575, 713 
SBATO (Southeast Asia Treaty 

« °JF ,n £ a “? n) * 835 - 837 ’ 839 

? ea Vfv .Washington, 448 
Sf? Wof/, the. 882 
ifcU See Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

369 10n ' 227 ‘ 228 ’ 249 - 360-367. 

Second Bank of the United States 
oee Banking 

Second Continental Congress. Sec 
Continental Congress. 

Secretariat, 688, 824 
Secret treaties. 684 
Secretary of defense, 853 
Sectionalism, 215, 219, 227-231. 

232-235. 247-250. 201 
Securities and Exchange Commls- 
sion (SEC). 764 

Security Council of UN, 823, 824 
Sedition Act, 675 
Segregation, 887 

Selden, Ceorge, 722 
“efertive Service System, 799, 811, 
854 

Seminar method, 560 
Seminole War, 251 
Senate, 119, 120, 133, 134, 135, 
J36, 137, 138, 142, 143, 144, 
145; 148 

Senatorial courtesy, 148 
Seneca Falls convention, 271-272 
Separation of powers, 135, 137, 
418 

Separatists, 21, 23 
Serapis, the, and Bonhomme Rich- 
ard, the. Battle of, 88 
Serbia, 664 
Serfs, 2, 4 

Sessions, Roger, 892 
Seventeenth Amendment, 362, 598, 
608 

Seventeenth parallel, 835 
Seventh of March speech, 355 
Seven Years’ War, 60 
Sewall, Samuel, 53 


constitution, 368, and Lincoln, 
400-401, Emancipation Procla- 
mation, 398, 401, Thirteenth 
Amendment, 141-142, 409, 

problems of freed slaves, 409, in 
Latin America, 348. See also 
Abolitionism, Negroes. 


Seward, William H„ 360, 364, 365, Slavery ( Cont. ) 

367. 368, 399, 547-548, 624 
Sewing machine, 301 
Seymour, Horatio, 525 
Shakers, 276 

Shantung Peninsula, 652, 692, 786 
Sharecropping, 448-449, 480 

Shaw, Irwin, 890 . 

Shays’ Rebellion. 109-11, 118, 491 Smith, Jedediah, 32*6 
Sheldon. Rev. Charles, 571 Slidell, John, 33, 397 

Shenandoah Vatley, 383, 389 Sloan, John, 713 
Shepard, Alan B., 883 Slums, 582, 563, 564, 764, 895 

Sheridan, Philip, 387, 389 Small Business Administration, 873 

Sherman, John, 524 Smith, Alfred E , 718-719, 767, 868 

Sherman, Roger, 77 Smith Act (1940), 852 

Sherman, William T , 380-388, 389 Smith-Conn ally Anti-Strike Act, 
Sherman Antitrust Act, 438, 489- 810 

490, 494, 513, 514, 537, 603- Smith-Hughes Act, 617 
604, 616, 720 Smith, John, 22. 38 

Sherman Silver Purchase Act, 493, Smith, Joseph, 277, 278 
494, 497, 535, 537. 539 Smith, Samuel F , 285 

Shiloh, Battle of, 385-380 Smithsonian Institution, 287 

Shinn, Everett, 713 Smuggling, 61, 64, 66-87, 200, 204 

Shipbuilding, 44, 61, 163, 312, 389, Snake River Project, 873 


Socialist Party, 514. 601, 602, 675, 


marine. Trade. 

Sholes, Christopher L., 453 
Silliman, Benjamin, 288 

Silhman. Benpmtn, Jr, 439. 441 , 

Silver, 465, 493, 490. 497, 498, 540 Soil Conservation and Domestic 


Simms, William Gilmore, 284, 351 
Sims, William S., 676 
Sinclair, Upton, 664 
Singer, Isaac, 301, 380 
Sino-Iapanese War, 647 
"Sit-down" strikes, 762-763 
“Sit-In" demonstrations, 887 
Sitting Bull, Chief, 462 
Sixteenth Amendment, 608, 813 
Skyscrapers, 575, 713-714 
Slater, Samuel, 299-300 
Slave laborers in World War II, 
799 

Slavery, survey of, 314-320, 344- 
368. 370; trade in, 119-121, 261, 
345, 340; in colonies, 22. 29, 54; 
and Franklin, 38, and John 
Woolman, 38, 345; and Declara- 
tion of Independence, 340, after 
American Revolution, 340, and 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, 
230, 346, and the Constitution, 
119, 120-121, 340. 347; Wash- 


Allotment Act (SCADAA), 758- 


Solomon Islands, 803, 808 
Somers. Richard, 197 
Sons of Liberty, 68 
Sousa, John Philip, 577 
South, colonial, 21-23, 26-27. 29, 
35, 30, 39, 42-43, 45, 51-52, 53, 
in American Revolution, 78, 95- 
96, at Constitutional Convention, 
118-121 

South, before War Between the 
States: a survey, 314-320, and 
nullification, 179, 233, 249-250, 
and cotton, 228, 300, 316-320, 
325, 332, 347; Nat Turner’s re- 
bellion, 350, slavery controversy, 
344-369, and abolitionists, 347- 
351; society, 315-316. See also 
Plantatioi ’ ' 


ington and, 346, Jefferson and, South, during War Between the 


346, and Missouri Compromise, 

227-230. and Texas, 332, and 
Mexican Cession, 336, and Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, 348-349, 355, 

356, 357, 360, and Underground 
Railroad, 348, and Free-Sofl 
Party, 348, 352. 359, 360, and 
Garrison, 347-348. 349. 350, 

357; "gag rule,” 350, and Com- 
promise of 1850, 353; personal 
liberty laws, 356, 370, and Os- 
tend Manifesto, 357; and Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act, 357; and Dred 
Scott case, 360-361; and Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates. 362-363, 

and John Brown’s raid, 363, as 

a cause of War Between the Soviet Union See Rus.,.,* 
States, 370, and Confederate Space program, 853-884 


States, 379-403 See also Con- 
terferate Slates ot' America 
South, after War Between the 
States, 408-419, attracts North- 
ern capital, 447-448, farming in, 
448-449, becomes industrialized, 
447-448, develops diversified 
crops, 449, integration, 887-890 
See also "New South," Recon- 
struction, and various states. 
South Carolina, 28, 95, 366, 388 
South Dakota, 471, 597 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO), 835, 837, 839 
South Vietnam, 894 
Soviet satellites, 826 



Spain: explorations in New World, 
7-10; in colonial period, 10, 12- 
13; missions in California, 336- 
337; and Louisiana Territory, 
190; and Texas, 330; decline of 
American empire, 11-12, 222; 
Latin-American revolutions 
against, 222 

Spain, United States relations with: 
in American Revolution, 88; 
Pinckney’s Treaty, 170-171; after 
American Revolution, 108; and 
Florida, 221; Spanish-American 
War, 540, 626-632 
Spanish-American War, 540, 626- 
632 

Spanish Armada, 12 
Sparkman, John J., 867 
“Speakeasies,” 706 
Speaker of the House, 133, 609 
Specie Circular, 257 
Spencer, Herbert, 565 
Spice Islands, 5, 6, 9 
Spindletop, 448 
Spirituals, 286, 575 
Spoils system, 246, 530, 531 
Sports, 290, 577-578, 701 
Springfield College, 577 
Sputniks, 883, 886 
Square Deal, 601, 609, 770 
Squatter sovereignty. See Popular 
sovereignty. 

Stagecoaches, 314 
Stalin, Joseph, 769, 783, 784, 788, 
805, 806, 812, 822, 823, 825, 
826, 857, 859 
Stalingrad, Battle of, 805 
Stamp Act, 68 
Stamp Act Congress, 68 
Standard Oil Company, 440-441 
Stanley, William, 442 
Stanton, Edwin M., 399, 417 
Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, 272 
“Star-Spangled Banner, The,” 208 
Stark, John, 92 
Stars and liars, 366 
Stars and Stripes, 369 
State, Department of, 839 
State of the Union Message, 133 
States: under Articles of Confed- 
eration, 108-110, 112-116, 150; 
under Constitution, 130-131, 141 
1^2, 144-148. (See also Con- 
stitution in Appendix.); state 
constitutions, 97, 98, 99, 100 
States' rights, 129, 162, 179, 215 
225, 233, 234, 248, 249, 250, 
373, 391, 422, 896 
States Rights Party ( Dixiecrats ) , 
866 

Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, 99-100 
Steamboat, 308-309 
Steam carriage, invented by Oliver 
Evans, 302 

Steam dredge, invented by Oliver 
Evans, 302 
Steam power, 302 
Steamships, 311-312 
Steel industry: Bessemer process, 
302; Carnegie, 431-433; grants 
eight-hour day, 714; Homestead 
strike-lockout, 511; open-hearth 
process, 302, 435; railroads, 444; 


Steel industry (Cont.) 

skyscrapers, 575; strike of 1959, 
875 

Steel plow, 306 
Steffens, Lincoln, 595-596 
Steinbeck, John, 772 
Steinmetz, Charles P., 442-443 
Stephens, Alexander H., 366 
Stephenson, George, 311 
Steuben (SHTOI-ben), von, Freid- 
rich, 87 

Stevens, Thaddeus, 412, 417, 418 
Stevenson, Adlai E., 867, 868 
Stimson Doctrine, 788 
Stimson, Henry L., 717, 742, 788, 
800 

Stock market crash (1929), 722, 
733-734 

Stone, Lucy, 272 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 356 
Strikes: Jacksonian period, 303, 
304; Commonwealth v. Hunt, 
304; late nineteenth century, 
510-515, 529; twentieth century, 
602-603, 702, 715, 762-763, 870, 
871, 875; “no-strike” pledge in 
World War II, 810; after World 
War II, 870; and NLRB, 761; 
and Taft-Hartley Act, 870-871; 
general, 602; jurisdictional, 763, 
871; sit-down, 762-763 
Stuart, Gilbert, 40 
Stuart, Jeb, 389 

Submarine warfare: in World War 
I, 667, 668-669, 670, 676; in 
World War II, 797, 801, 804 
Suburbs, 563, 881 
Subways, 443, 563 
Sudetenland, 788 
Suez Canal, 804, 840, 841 
Suffrage, 97; in colonies, 51; after 
American Revolution, 97; ex- 
tfpded in Jacksonian period 
244; for women, 142, 271-272’ 
584, 598, 708; for Negroes, 413* 
414, 415, 419, 887 
Suffragettes, 271 
Sugar Act, 66-67 
Sullivan, John L., 577 
Sullivan, Louis, 575, 714 

S Tl2! r 548, h l52 S ’ 359> 36 °’ 370 ’ 
Sumter, Thomas, 95 
Supreme Court, 134, 136-137 210 
224-227, 418, 716, 721; and 
judicialre view , 134; jurisdiction 

925 22 3 7 4 '2S3 U A A t I i Marsha11 ’ 
ZZ5-227, 2o3; and Jackson, 253; 

Dred Scott case, 360-361, 362, 

370; and Radical Republicans 

418; Granger laws, 487’ and 

^- 54 5 0 14 -.. 5 15 . 632; Lome 

tax, 540; good and “bad” 
603 St 604 ° 4; Ration, 

616 E-uT,™* bo >'coH, 

616, and chdd labor, 617; Insu- 
s ar 9 as . eS| 632; freedom of 
Speech m wartime, 675- NRA 
<55; AAA of 1933, 758; sit-down 
strikes, 1 63; NRA, 755; Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, 768-769; and Com” 
852, 853; injuncSons, 
“'°’ n ocfgtegahon, 887-889; and 

“SSSS. w of •“'* “ 


Sussex pledge, 669, 670 

Sutter, John, 337 

Sweat shops, 564 

Swedes, settle in Delaware, 11, 29 

Synthetics, 726, 885 

Syracuse, New York, 310 

Syria, 842, 856 


Tabor, H. A. W., 466 
Taft-Hartley Act, 870-871, 875, 
876 

Taft, Robert A., 867 
Taft, William Howard, 

604, 715, 722; character 
of, 607, 609; and conservation, 
608; “dollar diplomacy,” 643- 
644, 651-652; election of 1912, 
610-611; in Philippines, 632- 
633; as President, 607-610, 643- 
644, 651-652; tariff, 608; trusts, 
607 

Taiwan (Formosa), 832, 834, 839 
Talleyrand, Charles, 176-177 
Tallmadge Amendment, 227 
Tammany Hall, 718 
Tampico incident, 645 
Taney, Roger B„ 253, 361 
Tappan brothers, 348 
Tarawa, Battle of, 808 
Tarbell, Ida, 596 
Tariff and Tariffs, 210, 436, 451, 
537; under Articles of Confeder- 
ation, 109, 114, 116; and Con- 
stitutional Convention, 118, 119- 
120; in Constitution, 128, 130; of 
1789, 164; Hamilton and, 164- 
165; Jefferson and, 164-165; of 
1816, 217-218, 232, 301; and 
Clay’s American system, 216-217; 
of Abominations, 233; and sec- 
tionalism, 217, 232-234, 248, 
249-250, 348, 354, 365, 370, 371; 
and Calhoun, 217, 232-234, 248; 
and Jackson, 249-250; Clay s 
compromise, 250; 1860 election, 
365; Morrill Tariff Act of 1861, 
394; and farmer, 481, 482, 484, 
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